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AUTHOR  OF  "A  JAMESTOWN  ROMANCE.' 


T 


'HE     midday      express 
screamed   into   the    way- 
side   station     up    among- 
the    Georgia    hills.      De- 
positing- two  lady  passengers  and 
their   undue   amount  of  luggage 
upon  the  platform,   it  took  its  shrieking  way  down  the  parallel  steels  and  dis- 
appeared around  a  bend  in  the  pine  forest  beyond. 

Heck  Miller  held  a  tight  rein  on  the  big  bays  hitched  to  his  wagon  until  the 
snort  of  the  locomotive  grew  faint  in  the  distance ;  then,  knotting  the  lines  about 
the  hitching-post,  he  went  whistling  toward  the  depot  building. 

In  nearly  all  communities  there  is  one  person  to  whom  is  allowed  an 
unusual  freedom  of  speech,  whose  slang  is  forgiven,  and  with  whom  no  one  ever 
gets  angry  because   "it's  just  his  way,"  or,  "he   doesn't  mean  anything. "     Very 
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often  this  role  is  enacted  by  a  woman, 
but  in  this  particular  neighborhood  it 
had  fallen  to  Heck  Miller,  and  he  wore 
his  laurels  with  a  breezy  freedom  that 
was  almost  royal.  Small  of  person, 
fastidious  in  his  dress,  he  was  a  devotee 
to    society    as    he    knew   it.       But   he 


his  uncle,  Mr.  Bruce;  "a  planter's  life  is 
the  only  life  for  a  gentleman — unless, 
of  course,  you  go  into  one  of  the  profes- 
sions, and  for  that  you  would  never 
take  the  schooling.  Agency,  indeed; 
it's  nothing  but  peddling,  plain 
peddling.       We'll    be    hearing    of   you 


'SHE   DISCOVERED   THE   ONE   DEFENSE    IN    HER    POWER — HER    LORGNETTE."       (p.  7 .J 


liad  wearied  of  the  pleasures  afforded 
by  the  country,  and  the  year  before  he 
had  widened  his  experiences  and  scandal- 
ized his  aristocratic  relatives  by  leasing 
his  farm  and  going  as  traveling  agent 
for  the  Lightning  Knitter,  one  of  the 
rmany  catch-penny  inventions  with  which 
Ihe  country  is  annually  flooded. 

"Why,  the  idea  is  preposterous,"  said 


next  with  a  basket  of  tinware  or  a 
banana  cart!  " 

But  Heck  went,  and  came  back  at  the 
end  of  the  year  like  the  prodigal  to  be 
feted  and  feasted,  and  to  tell  his  ex- 
periences and  air  the  new  slang  he  had 
picked  up  "on  the  road." 

But  despite  these  experiences,  his 
self-possession  was  somewhat  shaken  as 


A   BIT  Oh  BLUE  RIBBON. 


he  ascended  the  depot  steps  that  June 
afternoon.  The  two  city  girls,  with  their 
modish  costumes  and  nameless  dainti- 
ness, seemed  strangely  out  of  place  on 
the  rough,  sun-beaten  platform.  One 
had  unfurled  her  parasol  and  was  look- 
ing quizzically  from  under  its  shadow 
at  her  companion,  whose  face  showed 
chagrin  and  surprise.  Heck  paused 
ever  so  momentarily  on  the  top  step,  but 
rememberii  j  the  score  of  eyes  watching 
him  from  the  windows  and  doors  of  the 
combination  store  and  post  office  across 
the  track,  and  knowing  that  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  the  world  was  at  stake, 
he  went  on  again  with  the  jaunty  step 
habitual  to  him. 

' '  Good  morning. " 

The  girl  with  the  parasol  nodded,  the 
marvelous  blonde  with  the  chagrined 
face  merely  turned  her  head. 

Then  in  a  moment  it  was  ^11  explained ; 
he  was  Virgie  Bruce's  cousin,  and  had 
come  to  meet  her  guests.  There  was 
no  need  for  introductions;  he  already 
knew  from  Virgie's  description  that  the 
tall  blonde  was  Miss  Vane,  and  she  with 
the  quizzing  eyes  Miss  Robinson.  As 
they  came  down  the  steps  he  was  chat- 
ting quite  familiarly  with  the  latter, 
although  the  admiration  in  his  eyes  was 
for  her  companion. 

Myrtle  Vane's  face  again  took  on  its 
expression  of  amazement  as  Heck  piled 
the  wraps  and  bags  he  had  brought 
from  the  platform  upon  the  wagon  seat 
and  then  lifting  a  chair  from  the  back 
part  placed  it  by  the  wheel,  discoursing 
volubly  all  the  while.  Nannie  Robin- 
son's eyes  were  full  of  amusement, 
watching  the  loquacious  young  man  and 
the  dismayed  Myrtle,  and  she  was  slyly 
impressing  the  details  of  the  scene  upon 
her  memory  that  later  on  she  might 
sketch  it  for  the  fin-de-siccle  circle  of 
which  Myrtle  was  a  presiding  officer. 

Two  negroes  brought  the  trunks  from 
the  platform  and  deposited  them  in  the 
wagon.  Heck  fastened  the  ' '  tail-board" 
securely,  then  turned  with  an  enchanting 
air  of  complaisant  assurance  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  Myrtle. 

"Having  disposed  of  the  freight,  I 
am  now  ready  for  the  express  packages," 
he  said  with  an  elaborate  bow.  ' '  Step  up 
on  the  chair,  then  one  foot  on  the  wheel, 
then  the  other  on  the  side  of  the  wagon, 
and  in  you  go  as  spry  as  a  grasshopper. " 


But  the  president  of  the  fin-de-sihle 
society  drew  away,  consternation  in  her 
glance.  Heck,  somewhat  taken  aback, 
hastened  to  say  that  Virgie  sent  an 
apology,  that  the  rockaway  shaft  had 
been  broken  only  the  day  before,  that 
the  buggy  was  not  large  enough,  and 
so  only  this  vehicle  remained  available. 
That  it  was  all  right  when  once  they  were 
in,  and  quite  safe  and  comfortable.  But 
his  explanation  had  no  convincing  effect 
upon  Myrtle.  Nannie  solved  the  problem. 

"Get  into  the  wagon  and  give  me 
your  hand,  Mr.  Miller,"  she  said.  "I 
will  show  her  how  it  is  managed." 

Heck  did  as  she  bade  him,  and  in  a 
moment  more  she  was  standing  by  his 
side.  "Come  on,  Myrtle,"  she  cried 
laughing;  "it's  real  jolly;  you  feel  quite 
like  the  man  on  the  flying  trapeze  when 
you  come  over  the  wheel." 

There  being  no  alternative.  Miss  Vane 
made  the  ascent,  but  gravely  and  grace- 
fully as  befitted  the  votary  of  sestheti- 
cism.  As  she  took  the  chair  offered  her, 
Heck  thought  dimly  of  something  he 
had  read  in  a  school  book  of  a  queen  or 
a  goddess — he  really  could  not  say  which, 
things  got  so  mixed  when  they  came 
out  of  a  book — named  Venus ;  and  in  his 
absorption  he  quite  forgot  to  look  at  the 
windows  of  the  post  office.  But  Nannie 
Robinson  knew  that  the  race  of  '  'peeping 
Toms  "  was  not  extinct,  nor  did  they  all 
live  in  Coventry. 

As  the  bays  turned  into  the  road, 
the  sole  remaining  occupant  of  the 
horse-rack,  a  carefully  groomed  sorrel, 
gave  forth  a  plaintive  whinny. 

"Never  mind,  Telegraph,  he'll  be 
coming  directly,"  said  Heck,  over  his 
shoulder;  and  as  Nannie  looked  admir- 
ingly at  the  fine  animal,  he  continued : 
"That's  Jerry's  horse;  he's  over  yonder 
at  the  sawmill  seeing  to  some  lumber. 
Queer  sort  of  a  fellow  Jerry  is — don't 
fancy  girls.  Think  of  a  man  getting 
on  to  be  twenty-six  years  old  and  never 
having  had  a  sweetheart,  and  the  woods 
as  full  of  pretty  girls  as  they  are ! " 

His  eyes,  full  of  smiling  flattery,  were 
on  Myrtle  as  he  spoke,  but  that  young , 
lady  had  raised  her  tortoise-shell  rimmed 
lorgnette  and  was  scrutinizing  him  with 
the  mild  curiosity  with  which  an  en- 
tomologist might  regard  a  new  specimen. 
He  winced  perceptibly  and  turned  with 
a  sharp  word  to  his  horses. 
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"  He  has  lost  his  head  about  her 
already,"  thought  Nannie,  with  a  sly 
laugh.  Then  she  said  aloud :  "It  was 
very  sweet  of  Mrs.  Bruce  to  burden 
herself  with  me  during  the  summer." 

' '  Burden — pshaw !  We've  been  count- 
ing the  days  until  you  should  come," 
he  answered,  with  genuine  hospitality. 
*'We  are  just  delighted  that  something 
turned  up  to  make  you  come.  Not,  of 
course,  that  your  father's  eyes  were  so 
bad  your  mother  had  to  go  with  him  to 
Europe;  nor  that  the  Yellow  Jack 
threatens  the  city,"  he  added  hastily, 
"but  glad  the  ill  wind  blew  us  the 
good  luck." 

"That  is  very  kind  of  you.  It  began 
to  look  at  one  time  as  if  I  should  have 
to  be  made  a  ward  of  the  city  at  large, 
so  difficult  was  it  to  provide  for  me.  I 
was  to  have  remained  with  my  married 
sister  during  mother's  absence,  but 
when  the  fever  scare  came  that  plan 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Then  mother 
thought  of  her  old  friend,  Mrs.  Bruce; 
and  of  course  I  was  pleased  to  be  with 
Virgie  again,  especially  as  Myrtle  had 
already  planned  to  come.  I  have  never 
met  any  of  the  Bruce  family  except 
Virgie,  who  was  with  me  at  Madame 
Claire's  two  years;  but  I  am  sure  I 
shall  like  everybody.  And  then  I  do 
so  love  the  country. " 

The  ice  being  broken  and  Myrtle 
having  put  up  her  lorgnette.  Heck 
turned  sidewise  on  his  high  driver's 
perch,  and  the  conversation  flowed  unin- 
terruptedly. Before  the  six  miles'  drive 
was  done,  the  girls  knew  some  anecdote 
or  eccentricity  of  each  family  whose 
dwelling  they  passed,  and  had  also  a 
very  fair  idea  of  their  driver's  experi- 
ences "on  the  road."  Nannie  drew 
him  out  with  subtle  questions,  until  he 
even  hinted  at  several  love  affairs; 
always,  however,  assuming  the  role  of 
a  "blighted  hope." 

'  'Ah,  Miss  Nannie, "  he  said,  in  his  easy 
familiarity  dropping  the  more  formal 
title;  "Ah,  Miss  Nannie,  girls  are  a 
snare  and  a  delusion  in  a  man's  path. 
Why,  there  was  a  girl  down  in  Carthage 
encouraged  me  to  the  extent  of  buying 
three  Lightning  Knitters,  and  then 
turned  around  and  gave  me  the  go-by 
for  a  patent  medicine  drummer  with 
tooth-pick  shoes." 

Even  Myrtle  laughed ;  but  her  glance 


was  full  of  reproof  as  Nannie  asked, 
flippantly :  ' '  Pray,  Mr.  Miller,  how 
many  times  have  you  been  in  love  ? " 

"  Oh,  call  me  Heck;  all  the  girls  do," 
he  said,  abruptly;  and  they  soon  dis- 
covered that  with  equal  frankness  he 
dropped  the  titles  of  all  the  girls,  for 
the  angel  of  reverence  had  not  troubled 
the  waters  at  his  christening.  "  How 
many  times  have  I  been  in  love? 
Couldn't  tell  you ; — there  are  bits  of  my 
heart  scattered  all  up  and  down  the  A 
and  Z  railroad." 

' '  It  would  pay  you  to  take  up  a  col- 
lection." 

He  laughed  and  flipped  the  bays  into 
a  canter:  "Oh,  it  doesn't  matter;  my 
heart  is  so  big  I  don't  miss  the  lost 
pieces." 

The  afternoon  was  warm,  even  for 
late  June,  but  there  was  a  breeze  and 
it  was  laden  with  the  resinous  breath 
of  the  pines  under  whose  branches 
much  of  the  road  lay,  so  the  long  drive 
was  not  without  its  compensations. 
Later,  in  the  sunset  brightened  dining- 
room  of  the  Bruce  homestead,  a  charm- 
ing group  gathered  about  the  tea  table; 
Mr.  Bruce,  white  haired  and  quiet;  his 
wife,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  overflow- 
ing with  good  spirits ;  Virgie,  sweet  and 
shy  as  a  woodland  thrush ;  two  younger 
children,  Edith  and  Bob,  half-sister  and 
brother  to  Virgie ;  Heck,  who  had  tarried 
for  the  night  and  who,  under  the  witch 
spell  of  Myrtle's  presence,  continued  to 
tarry  many  days  and  nights,  and  the  two 
city  girls.     One  place  only  was  vacant. 

"Why  doesn't  Jerry  come  to  sup- 
per?" asked  Mrs.  Bruce,  noticing  the 
unused  cup  upon  her  tea  tray. 

"Said  he  was  going  to  see  Jim  rub 
Telegraph  down,"  answered  Edith,  her 
mouth  full  of  muffin. 

"I  know  why  he  don't  come.  It's 
'cause  of  them,"  said  the  small  Bob, 
pointing  with  his  fork  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  table,  where  Myrtle  and  Nannie 
sat  on  either  side  of  Mr.  Bruce.  "Bro- 
ther Jerry's  skeered  of  girls." 

"Well,  Bob,  he  need  not  be  skeered 
of  us ;  we  are  not  going  to  bite  him  as 
long  as  we  have  such  good,  broiled 
chicken  as  this,"  Nannie  said,  when  the 
laugh  the  imperturbable  five-year-old 
had  raised  had  subsided.  "Jerry  will 
be  worse  than  Heck,"  she  whispered  to 
Myrtle,  when  they  were  alone   in  the 
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parlor,  later  on.  "I  am  afraid  he  has 
no  travels  and  no  flirtations  with  which 
to  amuse  us." 

"It  is  much  to  be  hoped  he  has  not; 
to  me  Mr.  Miller  is — insupportable  !  " 
Myrtle  was  perfectly  schooled  in  self- 
control,  and  Nannie  felt  that  this  was 
much  for  her  to  say. 

"Come,  do  not  be  so  hard  on  him; 
he  is  young  and  doubtless  spoiled.  But 
you  have  made  a  complete  conquest; 
there  is  not  a  banner  left  floating  on 
the  ramparts  of  his  heart.  Evidently, 
however,  the  girl-hater  will  please  you 
better." 

Myrtle  elevated  her  brows,  but  the 
door  opened  and  Virgie  said,  in  her  coo- 
ing voice:  "Myrtle,  Nannie,  this  is 
my  brother,  Mr.  Bruce,"  and  they  knew 
that  the  tall,  dark  mustached  man  before 
them  was  Jerry,  who  was  "  skeered 
of  girls. " 

His  greeting  was  brief  but  uncon- 
strained, and  his  eyes  lost  no  detail  of 
the  charming  group  before  him;  the 
tall  blonde  with  her  statuesque  head  and 
pose;  the  warmer  toned  and  more 
sparkling  face  of  the  other  guest,  not  so 
tall  by  half  a  head;  and  Virgie,  brown- 
eyed  and  diminutive.  The  artistic  in- 
stinct within  him  was  satisfied,  and  he 
said,  softly,  that  they  might  have  sym- 
boled  the  three  graces  He  took  small 
part  in  the  conversation  that  followed, 
but  was  a  most  interested  listener. 
When  he  did  speak,  it  was  quietly  and 
to  the  point,  for  there  was  a  certain 
force  underlying  his  reserve  which  one 
instinctively  felt  and  respected. 

And  thus  began  for  the  city  girls  this 
new  experience, — a  summer  in  the  heart 
of  the  Georgia  country,  far  from  the 
haunts  of  fashionable  society.  But  in 
the  neighboring  houses  there  dwelt  a 
goodly  number  of  young  people,  and  a 
round  of  mild  gaieties  was  speedily 
inaugurated.  Drives,  dances  and  pic- 
nics followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, but  the  favorite  divertisement 
was  "moonlight  hay  rides."  For  this 
purpose  the  capacious  bed  of  the  farm 
wagon  was  half-filled  with  sweet,  fresh 
hay,  upon  which  the  young  people 
sat  like  so  many  Turks,  while  the 
charioteer  of  the  occasion,  perched  high 
on  the  driver's  box  with  his  chosen 
inamorata  by  his  side,  guided  the  four 
horses  down  the  moonlit  roads  or  along 


secluded  lanes,  where  the  white  light 
was  flecked  with  shadows.  And  there 
were  sounds  of  laughter  and  snatches 
of  song  and  jest  and  whispered  compli- 
ments as  the  wind  fluttered  backward 
and  the  great  wagon  went  rocking  on 
its  way. 

It  was  not  often  that  Jerry  made  one 
in  these  pleasure  parties.  He  consulted 
the  wishes  of  his  guests,  attended  care- 
fully to  every  detail  looking  to  their 
comfort  and  convenience,  but  at  the 
last  left  Heck  to  play  the  host,  pleading 
some  business  excuse.  Heck's  infatua- 
tion for  Myrtle  grew  apace  until,  to 
Nannie's  infinite  amusement,  he  spoke 
of  her  confidentially  as  his  "best  girl," 
and  searched  the  "Quotation  Album" 
for  bits  of  love  verse  to  scrawl  upon  the 
folds  of  her  Japanese  fan.  Myrtle  bore 
with  him  with  the  trained  placidity  of 
the  fiii-de-siccle  set,  until  at  last  she 
discovered  the  one  defense  in  her 
power — her  lorgnette.  When,  after 
some  inapropos  remark,  she  turned  its 
cool,  uncompromising  gaze  upon  him, 
his  jauntiness  forsook  him;  he  grew 
nervous,  confused,  and  invariably  found 
some  excuse  to  quit  the  room. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,"  declared  Nannie,  to 
whom  he  carried  his  tale  of  defeat, 
' '  she  will  never  care  for  you — never. 
And  as  for  a  flirtation,  you  might  as 
well  try  to  flirt  with  the  incarnate 
proprieties  or  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
of  Liberty." 

Despite  their  dissimilarity  of  appear- 
ance, there  existed  between  Myrtle  and 
Virgie  a  close  friendship.  In  the  days 
at  Madame  Claire's  even  Nannie  had  not 
been  admitted  to  their  inmost  sympathy, 
and  this  was  again  the  case  during  the 
summer.  She  did  not  aspire  to  the 
classical  music  the  two  practiced,  nor 
did  she  take  any  interest  in  the  course 
of  heavy  reading  they  marked  out  for 
themselves. 

"I  like  tunes  better  than  etudes" 
she  said,  with  her  merry  scorn.  "  And 
as  for  ancient  history,  why  my  dears, 
I  think  the  less  decent  people  knovv' 
about  those  old  Roman  emperors  the 
better.  And  I  assure  you  I  had  much 
rather  hunt  a  guinea  nest  in  the  sun- 
shine with  Bob  than  a  wise  man  in 
Greece  with  Diogenes  and  his  lantern. 
Make  your  own  plans — I  shall  not  lack 
for  entertainment." 
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The  result  was  to  throw  her  much 
in  the  company  of  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  into  whose  duties  she 
entered  with  zest  and  with  whom  she 
was  speedily  a  favorite.  It  became  her 
habit  to  follow  Mrs.  Bruce,  as  she  went 
about  her  daily  tasks;  and  so  the 
daintily  gowned  figure  was  frequently 
seen  helping  to  weed  out  a  flower  bed, 
or  gathering  eggs  in  the  poultry  yard. 

It  was  during  these  hours  that  she 
saw  most  of  Jerry,  for  he  not  infre- 
quently joined  the  group  on  the  pantry 
porch  and  listened  with  his  stepmother 
to  the  girl's  bright  chatter.  To  him 
these  moments  grew  imperceptibly  more 
precious,  until  gradually  his  whole  day 
was  colored  by  the  thoughts  they  evoked 
and  the  memories  they  left.  He  had 
been  at  first  much  averse  to  the  coming 
of  these  city  belles,  knowing  how  the 
routine  of  the  house  would  be  broken 
up ;  but  he  said  nothing,  as  was  his  wont 
when  Virgie's  heart  was  set  on  anything. 
After  the  arrival,  however,  he  was 
speedily  reconciled.  He  was  too  ret- 
icent to  care  for  the  society  of  women, 
as  a  rule;  but  this  girl  from  the  outside 
world  was  a  revelation.  Her  wit  and 
culture  elicited  his  admiration;  while 
her  beauty  and  frankness  filled  his  soul 
with  drearns  as  intangible  as  the  radi- 
ance of  a  star.  He  had  not  thought 
that  a  society  girl  could  be  so  genuine, 
and  began  to  have  a  different  opinion  of 
the  social  stratum  in  which  she  moved, 
and  which  had  always  seemed  so  shallow 
and  so  far  removed  from  his  own.  But 
no  one  suspected  the  existence  of  these 
new  thoughts,  and  he  himself  did  not 
at  first  realize  the  hold  they  had  upon 
him.  Because  of  them,  no  doubt,  his 
manner  held  even  more  of  reserve,  and 
Nannie,  accustomed  to  attentions  and 
flatteries,  was  somewhat  piqued  at  his 
indifference.  What  right  had  he,  a 
Georgia  planter,  to  overlook  her,  the 
belle  of  a  dozen  ball-rooms,  passing  her 
by  as  though  she  had  been  a  child  in 
short  frocks  ?  And  yet  the  matter 
seemed  scarcely  worth  a  thought ;  the 
news  from  the  city  was  encouraging, 
she  would  be  going  home  in  a  month, 
and  in  the  meantime  she  could  enjoy 
both  these  new  friends  she  had  made 
and  the  freshness  and  glory  of  the 
country.  Myrtle,  who  was  hoarding 
her  strength  for  a  winter  in  Washington, 


would  be  content  with  Virgie  and  the 
Roman  history  for  some  time  to  come. 
It  would  all  work  out  right,  no    doubt. 

"Did  you  ever  think,  Myrtle,"  she 
said  one  afternoon,  as  she  stood  before 
the  glass  and  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  her  toilette,  ' '  Did  you  ever  think 
what  two  charming  personalities  we 
should  have  if  half  of  Mr.  Bruce's  reti- 
cence could  be  merged  with  half  of 
Heck's  flippancy?  But,  alas,  it  can  never 
be.  Do  you  think  this  Psyche  knot  suits 
the  special  cut  of  my  features?  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  makes  my  nose  look  longer. 
No?  Well,  I  will  abide  by  your  judg- 
ment. I  am  going  down  to  find  some 
flowers  before  it  gets  too  dark.  Shall 
I  bring  you  some?  All  right."  And  she 
went  caroling  down  the  stairs  and  into 
the  garden,  her  blue  draperies  fluttering 
about  her  like  a  bit  of  summer  sky. 
Turning  the  angle  of  the  high  box 
hedge  she  came  into  violent  collision 
with  Jerry,  who  was  returning  to  the 
house  with  a  basket  of  roses.  As  a 
result  the  flowers  were  scattered  on  the 
ground. 

"What  a  piece  of  awkwardness  on  my 
part,"  she  cried,  quickly,  covering  his 
confusion  with  ready  tact.  * '  Let  me 
help  you  gather  them  up,  Mr.  Bruce." 

But  he  had  already  recovered  them 
and  now  held  the  basket  toward  her: 
"They  are  the  best  in  the  garden;  I 
I  was  going  to  send  them  to  your  room. " 

"How  kind.  These  red  ones  will 
give  just  the  touch  of  color  my  dress 
needs. "  She  laid  them  against  the  blue 
of  her  gown,  smiling  up  at  him  as  she 
spoke.  But  he  was  not  thinking  of  the 
flowers.  There  was  to  be  a  dance  that 
night  and  she  had  already  dressed  for 
it.  The  blue  empire  gown,  leaving  the 
throat  bare,  enhanced  her  charm,  and 
the  softened  evening  light  touched 
her  tenderly.  Never  had  she  seemed 
so  beautiful,  and  never  had  his  tongue 
been  so  slow  to  speak  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart.  After  a  moment  he  said, 
still  holding  the  basket  toward  her: 

"Miss  Vane  might  possibly  like  the 
white  ones." 

' '  Why,  of  course ;  I  will  take  them  to 
her."  Then  with  a  frank  smile,  "In 
my  selfish  vanity  I  was  thinking  you 
meant  them  all  for  me.  Myrtle  will 
appreciate  them." 

Afterward,  while  she  was  dancing  the 
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night  away,  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
garden  path  in  the  moonlight,  going 
over  the  scenes  of  the  past  few  weeks, 
picturing  her  now  on  the  porch  reading 
the  paper  to  his  father;  now  in  the 
pantry  seahng  up  preserve  jars  with 
his  step-mother;  now  in  the  poultry 
yard  with  Edith  and  Bob,  her  hat  full 
of  eggs  or  flufEy  chickens;  and  only  a 
few  hours  ago  standing  before  him  on 
this  very  spot,  his  roses  against  her 
breast.  Not  a  homely  scene  in  which 
she  had  borne  a  part  but  he  recalled  it 
with  a  thrill  of  delight.  Surely  she 
could  be  happy  in  this  quiet  life,  city 
bred  though  she  was,  hope  whispered, 
enticingly ;  but  reason  argued  that  such 
a  thought  were  folly.  And  he  said  the 
words  aloud  with  a  bitterness  his  tone 
had  never  known  before: 

"Rank  folly!" 

Then  he  shut  the  gate  behind  him, 
for  the  dance  was  done  and  the  wagon- 
ette was  coming  down  the  drive.  As 
he  lifted  Nannie  from  her  place  she 
noticed  that  his  hand  trembled,  and 
wondered  if  it  were  the  moonlight  that 
made  him  seem  so  pale.  She  was  still 
thinking  of  him,  as  she  unpinned  his 
faded  roses  from  her  breast  and  tossed 
them  wearily  aside. 

September  came  at  last,  with  its  yel- 
low harvest  moon.  The  fields  back  of 
the  Grove  were  whitening  with  their 
fleecy  yield,  and  in  their  sunset  walks 
the  three  girls  often  stopped  at  the  gin 
house  to  see  Jerry  weigh  over  the  day's 
pickings.  One  afternoon,  noticing  a 
pickaninny's  rueful  countenance  over 
his  scant  gatherings,  Nannie  crept  slyly 
into  his  huge,  half  empty  basket,  and 
almost  before  Jerry  knew  what  he  was 
doing  he  had  swung  her  up  on  the 
scales  and  called  out: 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty-six 
pounds." 

Then  everybody  laughed,  and  as  he 
lowered  the  basket  and  helped  Nannie 
out  he  said  to  the  grinning  boy : 

"Well,  Sam,  you  beat  the  field  this 
afternoon.  I've  put  down  the  whole 
amount  to  your  credit." 

And  those  who  watched  him  quietly 
enter  the  figures  in  his  book  little 
guessed  that  he  would  have  given  a 
hundred  times  the  price  they  repre- 
sented to  have  felt  again  the  girl  cling- 
ing helplessly  to  him  as  she  made  her 


exit  from  the  basket.  At  the  tea  table 
the  escapade  was  the  jest  of  the  hour, 
but  he  could  not  laugh,  he  recalled  too 
vividly  the  pressure  of  those  fingers 
upon  his  arm.  And  Nannie  tossed  her 
willful  head  pettishly,  taking  his  silence 
for  disapprobation. 

"  He  is  a  perfect  bear!"  she  thought, 
wrathfully;  while  he,  with  his  eyes  on 
the  gilt  edge  of  his  plate,  was  asking 
himself  how  he  was  to  endure  life  when 
she  should  be  gone. 

The  first  of  October  found  the  city 
by  the  Gulf  still  maintaining  its  quaran- 
tine, and  praying  in  its  closets  and 
churches  that  the  fever  fiend  might  pass  it 
by.  Those  who  had  taken  refuge  abroad 
were  slow  in  returning,  and  Nannie 
and  Myrtle  still  lingered  at  the  Grove. 

As  a  rule,  habits  are  the  result  of 
individual  formation;  but  there  is  one 
which,  with  woman,  seems  hereditary. 
From  time  immemorial  the  nesting  of 
the  robin  and  the  fading  of  the  leaf 
have  been  with  her  the  signals  for  new 
clothes  and  new  fashions.  And  true  to 
this  instinct  the  ladies  of  the  Grove,  in 
those  early  October  days,  declared  they 
must  go  a-shopping;  and  as  the  wagon 
was  the  only  vehicle  large  enough  to 
hold  them  all.  Heck  volunteered  to 
drive  them  to  the  store  in  that  ponder- 
ous coach.  A  rug  was  spread  in  the 
bed  and.  chairs  placed  in  the  rear  for 
Mrs.  Bruce,  Nannie,  Virgie,  Edith  and 
the  small  Bob;  Myrtle,  after  much 
persuasion,  having  consented  to  ride 
with  Heck  on  the  driver'f  '.eat.  Jerry 
on  Telegraph  went  as  n  outrider, 
keeping,  when  the  width  of  the  road 
permitted,  upon  that  side  of  the  wagon 
on  which  Nannie  had  her  chair. 

As  is  the  custom  at  country  stores, 
Saturday  afternoon  was  a  gala  time  at 
the  mercantile  establishment  of  Tibe- 
rius Caesar  Long.  The  horse-rack  in 
front  of  the  post  office  already  had  many 
tenants,  while  the  store  itself  was  crowd- 
ed with  the  upper-ten-dom  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, all  in  their  smartest  clothes. 

"  Quite  a  neighborhood  reunion,  I 
declare,"  said  Tom  Verrj,  attaching 
himself  as  usual  to  the  group  about 
Nannie.  "  Never  had  an  idea  of  meet- 
ing so  many  people ;  just  came  over  to 
have  the  roan  shod.  Why,  it's  as  good 
as  a  picnic. " 
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The  older  ladies  appropriated  the 
benches  on  the  porch  and  proceeded  to 
exchange  recipes  and  bits  of  gossip, 
and  to  compare  notes  on  the  summer's 
out-put  of  poultry  and  butter  ;  while 
the  young  people  broke  up  into  congen- 
ial groups  and  talked  of  everything. 
Bob,  improving  the  shining  hour  while 
his  mother  was  explaining  the  mysteries 
of  boned  turkey  to  a  young  house- 
keeper, slipped  out  behind  the  house 
and  got  up  a  fight  between  two  of  his 
contemporaries  over  the  division  of  an 
orange.  The  screams  of  the  defeated 
youngster  brought  every  mother  in  the 
crowd  to  the  scene,  and  quiet  was  re- 
stored only  by  the  purchase  of  another 
orange. 

"Why  didn't  you  bloody  his  nose  for 
him  stiddier  crying  like  a  baby?  That's 
what  I'd  a-did,"  said   the  scornful  Bob. 

"Did  you  hear  that,  Sally  Long?" 
whispered  old  Mrs.  Bates,  who  had 
raised  ten  sons;  "did  you  hear  that? 
Who  ever  would  a-thought  that  such  a 
mite  of  a  child  could  be  so  blood- 
thirsty ?  There's  trouble  ahead  for 
Mrs.  Bruce  unless  she  breaks  his  spirit. " 

And  Sally  Long  nodded  her  head 
gravely  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Jones,  who 
in  her  turn  looked  at  Mrs.  Graves;  and 
from  that  incident  dated  the  belligerent 
reputation  that  clung  to  Bob  through 
Hfe. 

As  Nannie  waited  for  the  sallow 
clerk  to  wrap  her  purchase  of .  blue  rib- 
bon, Tom  Perry  presented  Dr.  Townes, 
and  the  three  tarried  so  long  chatting 
that  when  nt  last  Nannie  came  out  to 
the  wagon  .k  e  found  the  party  already 
in  their  places,  Myrtle  occupying  her 
chair,  which  left  only  the  seat  by  Heck 
vacant. 

'  *  I  expressly  said  I  would  not  ride 
both  ways  with  you;  it  is  but  fair  to 
divide  honors,"  Myrtle  said,  in  her 
placid  way. 

Then  followed  a  lively  discussion, 
Nannie  laughingly  declaring  that  as  she 
had  not  been  invited  to  come  with  him 
he  should  not  make  a  convenience  of 
her  going  back;  and  Heck  asserting, 
with  equal  clamor  that  as  Myrtle  had 
deserted  him  she  should  bear  him  com- 
pany. Assisted  into  the  wagon  by  a 
dozen  willing  hands  Nannie  begged 
first  Bob  then  Edith  to  surrender  her  a 
chair  and   climb   up   on   the  box  with 


their  cousin.  But  Heck  had  already 
bought  them  off  with  sugar-plums 
and  they  shook  their  heads. 

"Don't  look  at  me,"  said  Virgie, 
laughing,  "for  cousin  Heck  has  threat- 
ened to  throw  me  over  the  first  bridge 
we  cross  if  I  exchange  with  you,  and 
you  know  he  is  quite  capable  of  keeping 
his  word." 

A  crowd  had  collected  around  the 
wagon,  taking  sides  in  the  discussion 
and  enjoying  the  joke  immensely. 
Nannie's  spirit  rose. 

"  I'll  sit  fiat  on  the  floor,  before  I 
ride  up  there  with  you,  Heck  Miller," 
she  declared,  with  merry  defiance. 

Whereat  the  children,  with  more 
sugar-plums  in  view,  inched  their  chairs 
closer  and  insisted  there  was  not  room 
for  her  between  them,  and  the  bundles 
occupied  the  extreme  rear.  It  began  to 
look  as  if  she  must  yield,  and  be  Heck's 
companion  in  the  home  ride. 

"  Oh,  you've  got  to  come  to  it,  my 
lady  gay,"  cried  Heck  swinging  him- 
self to  the  ground.  '  'Just  draw  in  your 
horns  and  climb  up  on  that  front  seat, 
and  be  ready  by  the  time  I  get  back 
from  the  blacksmith's  shop;  I  came 
near  f  orgettingthe  screws  for  my  buggy." 

Everybody  was  laughing  by  this  time, 
thinking  he  had  won  his  point,  but 
Nannie  was  firm.  Suddenly  her  eyes 
fell  on  Jerry  in  the  crowd.  "  Can  you 
not  help  me,  Mr.  Bruce?  "  she  said,  a 
note  of  pleading  underlying  her  laugh. 

He  threw  away  the  cigar  he  had  just 
lighted  and  made  his  way  to  the  wagon 
side.  "  Do  you  think  you  could  ride 
Telegraph?  "  he  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Yes." 

"  Then  wait  one  minute." 

A  -sVhisper  sent  Tom  Perry  to  the 
blacksmith's  shop  to  detain  Heck,  and 
then,  almost  before  the  company  real- 
ized what  was  happening,  Jerry  had 
replaced  the  saddle  on  Telegraph  with 
a  side-saddle  borrowed  from  Mrs.  Long, 
and  was  leading  the  horse  thus  capar- 
isoned to  the  wagon.  Nannie,  catching 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  snatched 
a  lap-robe  from  Edith  and  pinned  it 
about  her  waist  like  a  long  skirt,  and 
leaping  to  the  ground  let  Jerry  swing 
her  into  the  saddle.  As  she  settled 
herself  and  gathered  up  the  reins  he 
vaulted  upon  Tom  Perry's  big  roan, 
and  with  a  touch  of  his  hat  and  a  wave 
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of  her  hand,  they  were  off  in  a  mad  gal- 
lop down  the  road,  while  the  crowd  be- 
hind cheered  itself  hoarse.  Heck,  run- 
ning out  of  the  shop,  saw  them  flash 
past,  Nannie  bending  low  in  her  saddle 
in  a  mocking  salute. 

"By  Jove,  Tom,  he's  got  your  horse! 
Let's  hurry  and  overtake  them."  But 
he  knew  the  effort  was  useless,  and  after 
a  brilliant  spurt  the  big  bays  relapsed 
into  their  usual  trot  and  the  wagon  fell 
far  to  the  rear  of  the  fugitives. 

With  the  dust  whirling  out  behind 
them  like  an  unwound  skein  of  silver 
gray,  Nannie  and  Jerry  dashed  on;  she 
elated  with  her  escape,  a  mad  intoxica- 
tion in  his  brain.  It  was  not  until  the 
station  was  a  mile  behind  and  their 
horses  stopped  for  a  drink  midway  a 
shallow  stream  that  crossed  the  road, 
that  she  spoke: 

*'  It  was  lovely  of  you  to  help  me." 

His  face  flushed :  "It  was  the  kindest 
thing  you  ever  did  to  come  with  me." 

Telegraph  shied  just  then  so  she  did 
not  catch  the  warmth  of  Jerry's  eyes, 
but  his  voice  startled  her.  Riding  now 
more  slowly,  they  had  time  for  talk,  and 
Nannie  amused  herself  picturing  Heck's 
chagrin  at  having  to  face  that  jeering 
company. 

"  He  did  not  care  in  the  least  about 
riding  with  me,  he  just  wanted  to  have 
his  way  before  all  those  people.  But 
how  is  Mr.  Perry  to  get  home?" 

"He  will  have  your  place  in  the 
wagon  and  spend  the  night  at  the 
Grove."  It  was  well  that  the  roan  was 
perfectly  trained,  for  Jerry  could  not 
keep  his  eyes  from  her  face  long  enough 
to  guide  the  horse.  "I  had  no  idea 
you  could  ride  so  well,"  he  said  at  last. 

' '  My  riding  is  nothing ;  you  should 
see  Myrtle." 

"I  had  rather  see  you." 

Again  her  pulse  fluttered  at  his  tone. 
Was  the  Sphinx  turning  flatterer  ?  She 
glanced  back:  "Not  in  sight  yet,"  she 
said ;  ' '  only  a  single  horseman  coming 
down  the  hill.  We  have  outrun  them 
like  a  couple  of  foxes." 

A  level  stretch  of  road  invited  to  a 
canter  and  away  the  horses  went  neck 
and  neck.  Telegraph  showed  signs  of 
a  bolt,  being  unused  to  the  long  skirt 
at  his  side ;  but  Jerry's  quick  hand  was 
on  the  rein  in  an  instant,  and  after 
one  or  two  plunges  h?  grew  quiet. 


"You  are  safe? " 

"Oh,  yes;  all  except  my  hair."  And 
then  he  saw  that  her  hair  had  been 
shaken  from  its  coil  and  was  hanging 
in  bright  brown  waves  to  her  waist. 
She  put  up  her  hand  with  a  gesture  of 
dismay.  "And  every  pin  gone;  what- 
ever shall  I  do?" 

They  leaned  over  in  their  saddles, 
searching  for  the  lost  hairpins.  Then 
she  said  resignedly:  "Never  mind; 
they  are  buried  in  the  dust.  I'll  plait 
it  up,  if  you  will  hold  my  rein." 

He  took  the  rein  and  watched  her  as 
she  bound  the  escaped  tresses  into  a 
broad  braid — watched  her  with  all  his 
soul  in  his  eyes.  As  she  drew  from  her 
belt,  where  she  had  tucked  it  in  the 
store,  the  flat  parcel  of  ribbon,  and  un- 
wrapped the  paper,  the  horseman  be- 
hind came  up  at  a  gallop.  It  was  Dr. 
Townes,  and  he  stopped  and  held  up  a 
gold-tipped  tucking  comb,  which  he  had 
picked  up  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  rear. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Nannie,  "it  was 
a  keepsake  and  I  hated  to  lose  it." 

The  ribbon  proving  too  long  for  her 
hair,  Jerry  cut  it  with  his  knife. 

"That  shorter  end  is  just  a  good 
length  to  make  a  pretty  bow  in  the  but- 
ton-hole of  a  lapel,"  said  the  Doctor, 
with  a  sententious  glance  at  his  own 
coat. 

"So  it  is,"  said  Nannie,  a  mischiev- 
ous light  in  her  eyes ;  and  bending  over 
ever  so  slightly,  she  tied  it  quickly  and 
deftly  into  Jerry's  button-hole.  ' '  Thank 
you  for  the  suggestion,  Doctor;  I  was 
wondering  what  to  do  with  it." 

' '  But — will  you  not  give  me  ever  so 
small  a  piece  for  my  coat?" 

She  shook  her  head,  smiling.  ' '  No, 
I  am  not  going  to  put  a  stumbling  block 
in  the  path  of  your  sweetheart." 

"And  Mr.  Bruce,  here?" 

' '  Oh,  Mr.  Bruce  never  had  a  sweet- 
heart, so  I  am  quite  safe  from  maledic- 
tions." She  laughed  cheerily  as  she 
turned  Telegraph  into  the  road  under 
the  pines,  and  Dr.  Townes,  with  a  half 
envious  glance  at  Jerry,  kept  on  to  the 
right. 

The  road  lay  mostly  in  shadow  now, 
with  only  here  and  there  a  patch  of 
sunlight  upon  it  like  "  patines  of  bright 
gold."  The  horses'  hoofs  beat  faintly 
upon  the  pine  needles  that  covered  the 
ground  as  with  a  thick  carpet,  and  over- 
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head  the  sough  of  the  wind  in  the 
branches  was  Hke  the  far-off  moan  of 
the  sea. 

Jerry  checked  the  roan  into  a  walk, 
and  with  his  hand  on  his  companion's 
rein  asked: 

"How  do  you  know  that  I  never  had 
a  sweetheart  ? " 

She  looked  up  and  flushed  at  sight  of 
his  face.  "  Virgie  told  me,"  she  an- 
swered with  an  attempted  laugh. 

' '  When? "    He  was  terribly  in  earnest. 

"  Oh,  soon  after  I  came  here." 

"That  was  three  months  ago."  How 
much  he  had  managed  to  say  in  those 
few  words.  Her  eyes  fell  and  the  slim 
hand  on  the  bridle  trembled. 

He  was  riding  quite  close  to  her, 
bending  down  to  look  into  her  face. 
His  voice  had  a  passionate  ring  that 
searched  her  very  heart.  The  whole 
man  seemed  changed;  where  now  was 
his  timidity,  and  where  her  mocking 
audacity? 

' '  Three  months  ago  I  had  no  sweet- 
heart; three  months  ago  I  had  never 
seen  a  woman  with  whom  I  cared  to 
have  more  than  a  passing  word  —  no 
one  of  them  interested  me  more  than 
the  others.  That  is  past;  to-day  my 
soul  is  filled  with  dreams  of  one  sweet 
girl,  my  heart  gone  mad  with  love  of 
her.  To-day  I  have  a  sweetheart — do 
you  know  who  she  is?" 

She  shook  her  head ;  a  strange  dumb- 
ness was  upon  her, 

"I  think  you  do."  His  voice  was 
infinitely  tender,  and  the  eyes  that  met 
hers  were  as  deep  wells  of  love. 

A  sudden  panic  seized  her;  what  was 
this  tugging  at  her  heart,  what  strange 
voices  were  whispering  at  her  ear  ? 
Action — flight  seemed  the  one  thing 
possible,  and  with  a  quick  touch  of  the 
whip  to  Telegraph's  flank  she  covered 
the  half  mile  to  the  house  at  a  furious 
pace.  But  the  roan  was  as  fleet,  and 
when  at  the  gate  she  took  her  knee  from 
the  pommel  and  gathered  her  skirts 
about  her,  Jerry  was  on  the  ground  with 
upraised  arms. 

"  Are  you  angry  ?  " 

"N-o." 

' '  Then  wait  in  the  parlor  one  min- 
ute ;  do  not  go  to  your  room." 

She  mounted  the  steps  like  one  in  a 
dream,  dropping  the  robe  from  her 
waist  upon  the  hall  rack.     Through  the 


western  windows  of  the  parlor  the  sun- 
set radiance  streamed  in  a  molten  glory, 
leaving  the  corners  of  the  room  in 
shadow.      She  sat  down  at  the  piano. 

Why  should  she  tremble ;  did  she  love 
him  ?  she  asked  herself,  or  was  this  but 
gratified  vanity  that  she  had  conquered 
where  others  had  failed — conquered 
without  a  wish  or  a  thought  ?  Uncon- 
sciously her  hands  struck  the  keys, 
straying  on  into  the  rythm  of  a  tender 
tune.  She  heard  the  door  close,  a  step 
on  the  carpet,  and  knew  that  Jerry  was 
behind  her,  but  she  did  not  turn. 

"Nannie." 

Still  she  played  on,  softly.  Then  she 
felt  his  hand  upon  her  hair,  drawing 
her  head  back,  back,  until  her  eyes 
looked  straight  up  into  his.  And  still 
the  tune  went  on,  her  fingers  finding 
the  keys  intuitively.  Lower  he  bent, 
lower  yet,  until  his  lips — ^but  with  a 
sudden  turn  of  the  music  stool  she 
righted  herself,  and  stood  up  flushed 
and  trembling. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  and  all  the  pent- 
up  passion  of  the  summer  burnt  itself 
into  speech  upon  his  tongue.  ' '  I  have 
loved  you  from  the  day  you  came  among 
us.  At  first  I  told  myself  it  was  folly, 
madness ;  that  accustomed  to  the  gaiety 
and  excitement  of  the  city,  you  could 
never  be  content  in  the  quiet  life  I 
could  offer  you.  But,  as  the  weeks  went 
by,  and  I  saw  you  interested  in  our 
homely  matters,  sharing  voluntarily  in 
my  mother's  household  duties,  always 
bright,  always  cheerful,  my  heart  began 
to  hope  that  if  you  once  came  to  care 
for  me  you  could  be  happy  here  among 
us.     Was  it  a  vain  and  foolish  hope  ? " 

There  was  a  note  in  his  voice  that 
went  home  to  her  heart,  and  she  lifted 
her  face,  now  as  pale  as  his  own,  to 
answer  him;  but  at  that  moment  the 
wagon  rumbled  to  the  door  and  Heck 
was  heard  shouting  for  Jim. 

"Oh,  let  me  go;  let  me  get  away 
before  they  come."  And  thinking  only 
of  her,  he  stood  on  the  porch,  holding 
the  others  with  questions,  until  he  heard 
her  door  upstairs  closed  with  a  snap. 

An  hour  later,  at  the  supper  table,  she 
showed  no  signs  of  her  recent  agitation 
and  quizzed  Heck  so  unmercifully  that 
Tom  Perry  was  in  an  ecstacy  of  laugh- 
ter. 

Jerry   found   no   chance   to  speak  to 
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Nannie  that  evening,  or  the  following 
morning.  In  truth  she  avoided  him, 
for  the  question  put  to  her  own  heart 
was  not  yet  answered.  At  dinner,  Jim, 
who  had  been  to  return  Mrs.  Long's 
saddle,  brought  in  the  mail  bag,  and  in 
it  was  a  letter  from  Nannie's  sister, 
Mrs.  Carrington,  calling  her  home  at 
once.  All  danger  from  the  plague  was 
past,  and  there  were  urgent  reasons  for 
her  return ;  she  had  better  start  Monday, 


The  afternoon  was  chilly  and  a  bright- 
fire  burned  on  the  hearth.  Nannie  sat 
where  the  light  of  the  flames  fell  full 
upon  her,  making  a  rare  picture  in  her 
blue  gown  against  the  dark  red  velvet 
of  the  chair.  She  knew  that  Jerry- 
would  come,  that  he  was  even  now  at 
the  door — in  the  room.  He  stood  look- 
ing down  upon  her  for  a  moment,  glad^ 
of  her  grace,  her  sweetness,  her  beauty. 
Then  covering  with  his  own  the  hand. 


"STILL   SHE    PLAYED   ON    SOFTLY."       (p.    12.) 


the  fifth.  Why,  that  was  to-morrow, 
and  a  chorus  of  regrets  and  objections 
at  once  arose ;  but  the  letter  was  insist- 
ent, and  there  seemed  no  appeal  from 
its  summons.  The  pleasure  of  the 
dinner  was  spoiled ;  Jerry  abruptly  left 
the  table  and  Nannie's  dessert  remained 
untasted. 

A  steady  stream  of  visitors  filled  the 
house  all  the  afternoon,  but  the  longest 
stayer  was  gone  at  last,  and  Jerry  turned 
eagerly  to  the  parlor,  knowing  that 
Nannie  was  alone. 


on   the   arm    of     the    chair,    he     said, 
softly : 

"  I  have  come  for  my  answer." 
Something  in  her  face  as  she  looked 
up  made  him  go  on.  "I  have  thought 
constantly  of  what  I  said  to  you  yester- 
day, and  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the 
more  selfish  it  seems  in  me  to  ask  you 
to  give  up  the  pleasures,  the  incessant 
gaieties  to  which  you  are  accustomed, 
and  come  to  live  with  me  here;  but  if 
you  will  marry  me,  all  that  the  heart 
can  ofive  of  love  and  trust  and  tender- 
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ness  will  be  yours.  Have  you  nothing 
to  say  to  me  ?" 

"Yes;  sit  down. "  Then,  when  he  was 
beside  her,  she  went  on  with  something 
of  her  old  decision  of  tone.  "  I  wish  to 
be  fair  to  you  and  to  myself.  Had  I 
guessed  a  month  ago  what  you  have 
told  me  now,  I  should  have  gone  away 
at  once.  Such  a  thought,  however, 
never  came  to  me.  Indeed,  so  indiffer- 
ent have  you  seemed  that  I  have  even 
thought  at  times  that  you  disliked  me. — 
Stay,  do  not  interrupt — let  me  finish 
while  I  can.  Had  you  said  all  this  to 
me  even  ten  days  ago  my  answer  would 
have  been  a  prompt  refusal.      Now — " 

"  Now?"  he  caught  her  hand  eagerly, 
but  she  drew  it  away. 

"Now,  I  do  not  know  what  to 
say." 

"Do  you  care  for  me  at  all?" 

* '  When  you  look  at  me  and  speak  to 
me  like  that — I  do.  No,  take  your  arm 
away  and  hear  me  out.  Here,  where 
everything  is  quiet,  where  there  is 
nothing  and  nobody  to  distract  me — 
you  have  the  first  place  in  my  heart, 
although  I  scarcely  realized  it  until 
yesterday.  But  how  will  it  be  when 
I  am  back  with  my  friends  in  that  gay 
circle  which  has  always  been  my  world? 
Shall  I  love  you  then,  or  will  the 
old  pursuits  and  pleasures  claim  me 
anew?" 


His  face  was  in  the  shadow.  "Which 
will  it  be,  do  you  think?" 

"I  cannot  tell.  Oh,  do  you  not  see 
that  it  is  this  doubt  that  makes  me 
hesitate?  If  I  were  like  some  girls,  I 
would  give  you  my  promise  now,  while 
the  spell  of  your  words  is  upon  me,  and 
probably  break  it  when  once  back  in 
the  old  haunts.  I  wish  to  do  what  is 
just — what  is  womanly.  Will  you  not 
help  me?" 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the 
spot  of  sunlight  on  the  wall  faded  out 
and  the  fire  burned  brighter  for  its 
going.  Then  he  spoke :  ' '  Yes,  for  you 
are  right,  and  I  have  been  wrong  to 
urge  you  now.  I  will  not  ask  you  for 
your  final  answer  until  you  have  been 
with  your  friends  a  month;  you  shall 
have  that  time  to  consider.  Here  is 
the  bit  of  ribbon  you  gave  me  yesterday ; 
take  it,  and  on  the  fifth  of  November 
let  me  have  it  again,  with  a  letter  if 
you  love  me;  without  a  line  if  I  have 
lost  you.  I  will  wait  with  what  patience 
I  can,  giving  you  no  annoyance ;  and  I 
will  accept  your  decision  without  ques- 
tion, no  matter  what  it  be.  Does  that 
satisfy  you?  Then  let  us  put  all  thought 
of  the  future  away.  To-day  you  say 
you  love  me,  then  to-day  let  me  be 
happy."  And  unrebuked  his  hand 
closed  over  hers. 

And  on  the  morrow  the  parting  came. 
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LL  in  a  mist,   sleep  meadow-land  and  wood, 

Straight  falls  the  leaf,   through  blue,   enchanted  air. 

The  nest  is  silent,  in  the  fading  bush; 

And  5^et — this  magic  stir  along  the  blood! 

This  ardor  at  the  heart,   that  thrills  up  rare, 

Subtle,   half-poignant,   from  the  deepening  hush! 


Margaret   Steele  Anderson. 
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IT  is  surprising  how  little  has  been 
written  regarding  this  great  and 
comparatively  unknown  peninsula 
of  our  eastern  coast.  Excepting 
the  Newfoundland  fishermen  who 
visit  its  shore  during  the  summer 
months  in  search  of  cod  and  herring; 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  officers 
and  the  Moravian  missionaries,  who 
established  their  stations  as  far  north  as 
Nain,  in  latitude  56°  30',  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  the 
general  public  possesses  a  knowledge  of 
it  as  vague  and  indefinite  as  the  Labra- 
dor mists. 

Even  to  the  earnest  seeker  for  in- 
formation there  is  but  little  of  a  satis- 
factory nature  to  be  obtained.  The 
best  of  such  writings  as  are  to  be  found 
in  print  are  full  of  contradictory  state- 
ments, and  the  little  they  contain  re- 
garding the  northern  coast  from  Cape 
Harrigan  to  Cape  Chudleigh,  a  distance 
of  over  three  hundred  miles,  is  based 
upon  hearsay  and  not  calculated  to  ex- 
cite an  interest  in  what  is  really  a 
country  teeming  with  novelties  for  the 
tourist,  scientist  and  sportsman. 

Almost  the  entire  eastern  coast-line 
of  Labrador  is  fringed  with  islands, 
great  and  small,  and  to  local  pilots, 
familiar  with  the  channels,  it  would  be 
possible  to  take  a  pleasure  yacht  from 
the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  Ungava  and 
return  with  but  a  few  short  encounters 
with  the  ocean  swell. 

The   majority    of   these    islands   are 


barren  porphyritic  rocks,  worn  smooth 
and  polished  by  glaciers  in  the  long  ago 
and  denuded  of  all  the  higher  forms  of 
vegetation  through  the  influence  of  the 
Arctic  stream,  which  packs  the  indenta- 
tions of  their  shores  with  giant  bergs. 

In  sheltered  places  there  are  sur- 
prising growths  of  reindeer  moss  and, 
wherever  there  is  soil  enough  for  it  to 
cling,  the  hardy  plant  of  the  curlew- 
berry  furnishes  a  velvety  carpet  of  bril- 
liant green. 

A  few  dwarf  alders,  spruce  and  hack- 
matack, that  aggressive  cousin  of  the 
western  sage,  are  all  the  trees  these 
rocky  isles  afford.  Yet  they  possess  a 
picturesqueness  and  grandeur  which, 
from  a  scenic  standpoint,  must  eventu- 
ally place  them  among  the  foremost  of 
America's  natural  attractions. 

One  of  the  most  striking  .features 
of  the  coast  is  the  succession  of 
bold,  frowning  cliffs  and  headlands, 
which  greet  one  at  every  turn.  There 
is  such  diversity  in  their  rugged  out- 
lines, and  such  noticeable  increase  in 
their  altitude  as  the  coast  is  followed 
to  the  north,  that  the  sight  is  never 
satiated.  The  cliffs  which  at  Cape  Saint 
Charles  are  mere  slides  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  become  at  Harrigan 
precipices,  and  from  Cape  Mugford 
northward  they  are  sheer  perpendicular 
walls,  rising  grandly  two  thousand  to 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

These  are  but  tables  upon  which  the 
mountain  ranges  rest,  and  the  perpetual 
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snow  upon  their  summits  furnishes 
each  ravine  and  chasm  with  a  crystal 
brook  which  tumbles  merrily  down  the 
steep  incline,  until,  plunging  over  the 
ocean  wall,  it  breaks  into  clouds  of 
silvery  spray  and  mist. 

Where  the  mountains  meet  the  sea 
there  are  many  deep  inlets,  and  the 
arms  of  these  extend  far  back  into  the 
interior.  Few  but  the  Indians  and 
Esquimaux  know  how  far,  for  the  sur- 
vey of  the  coast  to  Hamilton  Inlet  is 
quite  incomplete,  and  north  of  that 
point,  the  published  charts  are  little 
more  than  guess-work. 

Into  these  inlets 
numerous  small 
streams  and  many 
considerable  riv- 
ers empty,  and 
here  the  angler, 
who  loves  his  sport 
sufficiently  to 
brave  the  insect 
pests,  will  find  the 
brook  trout  in 
abundance. 

A  curious  feat- 
ure of  this  moun- 
tainous land  is  the ' 
presence  of  innu- 
merable  moss- 
covered  bogs, 
which  not  only 
furnish  a  liberal 
supply  of  moisture 
to  the  surrounding 
vegetation  during 
the  short,  dry, 
summer  months, 
but  also  serve  as 
excellent  breeding 

spots  for  myriads  of  insects.  To  the  credit 
of  the  Labrador  flies  and  mosquitoes,  be 
it  said,  their  period  of  existence  is  short. 
They  are  rarely  troublesome  at  any 
time  but  the  first  three  weeks  of 
August,  and  do  not  molest  humanity 
save  during  periods  of  calm  weather. 
The  slightest  breeze  clears  the  air  of 
them,  as  if  by  magic.  I  have  tried 
many  patented  preparations,  advertised 
as  guaranteed  to  afford  absolute  pro- 
tection from  their  stings,  but  the  only 
perfectly  effective  remedy  I  have  found 
is  one  easily  prepared  and  no  doubt 
well  known  to  many  sportsmen.  It 
consists  of  a  pint  of   sweet  or  olive  oil, 
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half  a  pint  of  Norwegian  pine  tar  and 
half  an  ounce  of  carbolic  acid.  The 
application  of  this  mixture  to  the  hands 
and  face  will  keep  all  "neighbors,"  as 
the  Esquimaux  term  these  pests,  at  a 
most  comfortable  distance.  It  must  be 
repeated,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
strength  of  the  acid  evaporates,  but  it 
is  perfectly  harmless,  the  odor  is  not 
unpleasantly  noticeable,  as  in  the  use  of 
pennyroyal  preparations,  and  all  trace 
of  it  is  easily  removed  with  soap  and 
water  after  the  day's  outing. 

In  these  deep  bays  and  inlets,  a  few 
hours'  journey  from  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Arctic  cur- 
rent, the  character 
of  the  vegetation 
and  floral  growth 
is  delightfully  sur- 
prising, to  one 
who  may  have  had 
his  expectations 
colored  a  dismal 
gray  by  reading 
the  hap-hazard  de- 
scriptions furnish- 
ed by  casual  voy- 
agers among  the 
barren  outer 
islands. 

The  trees  are 
no  longer  pigmies, 
to  be  measured  by 
inches.  The  spruce 
and  fir  are  often 
forty  feet  in 
height.  One  may 
walk  in  the  shade 
of  mountain  ash 
and  poplars,  and 
graceful  willows 
line  each  rivulet's  bank.  Sturdy 
creepers  and  hackmatack  are  plentiful; 
purple  flags,  blue  harebells,  yellow 
daisies  and  soft,  creamy  berry-blossoms 
make  the  hill-sides  gay;  and,  during 
the  short  but  kindly  visit  of  the  summer 
sun,  it  requires  a  buffet  with  the  floe- 
ice,  among  the  bergs  and  outer  islands 
in  the  Arctic  stream,  to  remind  one  this 
is  really  sub-Arctic  Labrador,  reputed 
to  be  the  coldest,  most  barren  portion 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  spite  of  latitude  and  Arctic  cur- 
rent, Labrador  is  the  home  of  much 
that  is  delicious  in  the  berry  world. 
Even  the  out-lying   islands  furnish  the 
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curlew-berry  and  bake-apple  in  pro- 
fusion; and  upon  the  mainland,  in  the 
proper  month,  September,  a  veritable 
feast  awaits  one.  Three  varieties  of 
blue-berries,  huckleberries,  wild  red 
currants,  having  a  pungent  aromatic 
flavor,  unequaled  by  the  cultivated 
varieties;  marsh- berries,  raspberries, 
tiny  white  capillaire  tea-berries,  with  a 
flavor  like  some  rare  perfume  and  hav- 
ing just  a  faint  suggestion  of  winter- 
green;  squash-berries,  pear-berries  and 
curlew-berries,  the  latter  not  so  grate- 
ful as  the  others  but  a  prime  favorite 
with  the  Esquimaux  who  prefer  it  to 
almost  any  other ;  and  lastly,  the  typical 
Labrador  fruit,  which,  excepting  a 
few  scattering  plants  in  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  is  found,  I  believe, 
nowhere  outside  of  the  Peninsula, — the 
gorgeous  bake-apple. 

These  cover  the  entire  coast  from  the 
Saint  Lawrence  to  Ungava.  Their 
beautiful  geranium-like  leaves  struggle 
with  the  reindeer  moss  upon  the  islands, 
carpet  alike  the  low  valleys  and  the 
highest  hill- tops,  and  even  peep  from 
banks  of  everlasting  snow.  Only  one 
berry  grows  upon  each  plant,  but  this 
one  makes  a  most  delicious  mouthful. 
It  is  the  size  and  form  of  a  large  dew- 
berry, but  the  color  is  a  bright  crimson 
when  half  ripe  and  a  golden  yellow  at 
maturity.  Its  taste  is  sweetly  acid,  it 
is  exceedingly  juicy,  and  so  delicate 
that  it  might  be  thought  impossible  to 
preserve  it.  Yet  the  natives  do  pre- 
serve it  with  all  its  freshness  and  original 
flavor  throughout  the  entire  winter, 
merely  by  covering  it  with  fresh  water 
and  heading  it  up  tightly  in  casks  or 
barrels.  At  Chateau  Bay,  near  the 
eastern  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle,  all  these  varieties  of  berries  may 
be  found  growing  upon  the  same  acre. 

Considering  the  shortness  of  the 
temperate  season,  the  gardening  that 
is  possible  in  Northern  Labrador  is  re- 
markable. At  Nain,  the  Moravian 
missionaries  grow  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  beets, 
lettuce  and  other  vegetables  to  supply 
their  modest  wants.  At  Hebron,  until 
recently  the  most  northern  missionary 
station,  they  exhibited,  with  some  pride, 
a  cucumber  fourteen  inches  long. 

The  German  love  of  flowers  has  over- 
come   all    obstacles,    and    it   would   be 


difficult  to  find  larger  or  more  beauti- 
ful pansies  than  those  grown  at  the 
missions,  while  hyacinths,  tuberoses, 
calla-lilies  and  other  equally  delicate 
flowers,  by  careful  nursing  are  made  to 
bloom  luxuriantly. 

The  method  of  caring  for  the  plants 
pursued  at  Hebron,  59°  north  latitude, 
is  as  unique  as  it  is  laborious,  and  is  an 
eulogy  on  German  perseverance. 

The  post  is  located  in  an  exposed  and 
very  barren  spot,  and  the  soil  used  is 
gathered  a  little  in  a  place  and  brought, 
sometimes  from  considerable  distances, 
to  the  mission  garden.  Fertilizers  are 
a  scarce  commodity,  and  all  possible 
substances,  from  kelp  to  capelin,  are 
pressed  into  service  to  enrich  the 
ground.  The  plants  are  sprouted  with- 
in doors,  and  when  the  weather  mode- 
rates sufficiently  to  admit  of  safely 
transplanting  to  the  outer  air,  they  are 
carefully  placed  in  tiers  of  boxes, 
covered  with  glass  frames  and  having  a 
southern  exposure.  When  the  sun 
shines  these  cases  are  covered  with  can- 
vas. When  the  wind  blows  the  canvas 
is  supplemented  with  wooden  frames 
and  these  held  firmly  in  place  by  piling 
heavy  rocks  upon  them.  As  the  season 
advances,  the  hardier  plants  are  trans- 
planted to  mother  earth. 

Strong  gales  of  wind,  night  frosts, 
and  occasional  storms  of  hail  and  snow, 
are  not  uncommon  during  the  summer 
months.  To  provide  against  the  de- 
struction caused  by  these,  the  patient 
missionaries  have,  for  years,  carefully 
husbanded  every  empty  tin  can,  and  one 
of  these  is  placed  over  each  separate 
plant  and  weighted  with  a  piece  of  stone, 
•  when  any  danger  threatens. 

Even  the  coarser  vegetables  are 
covered  each  night;  to  facilitate  which, 
they  are  planted  in  long  rows,  with 
walks  between.  Half  barrel  hoops  are 
placed  across  the  rows  'at  regular 
intervals,  and  over  the  rib-work  thus 
formed,  long  strips  of  canvas  are 
stretched  and  the  edges  pinned  down 
with  boulders. 

But  these  careful  precautions  do  not 
always  suffice,  the  unfortunate  mission- 
aries being  sometimes  obliged  to  gather 
up  their  cans  and  canvas  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and,  what  is 
worse,  to  behold  the  havoc  wrought 
amongst  their  garden  beds  by  the  re- 
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lentless  wind,  which,  in  a  single  hour, 
may  have  destroyed  the  product  of 
months  of  anxious  toil. 

'*  A  Labrador  summer"  is  a  very  in- 
definite term.  It  might  mean  twelve,  or 
even  fourteen  weeks  on  the  southern 
coast,  of  weather  greatly  resembling 
New  England's  Indian  summer;  while 
at  Nachvack  the  native  ice  did  not  leave 
the  bay  until  August  loth,  and  the  first 
fall  snow-storm  turned  the  landscape 
white  on  August  20th.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  fact  that  snow  fell  up  to 
July  I  St,  and  the  shortness  of  the  season 
can  be  appreciated.  Moderate  weather 
usually  prevails  throughout  September, 
however,  and  navigation  is  not  closed 
until  December. 

The  average  summer  temperature  is 
about  fifty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit  at 
Hamilton  Inlet,  and  five  degrees  colder 
at  the  northern  extremity.  There  are 
several  days  each  summer  when  the 
mercury  touches  seventy-five  degrees, 
and  on  two  occasions  in  the  last  three 
years  eighty  in  the  shade  was  reached 
at  Nain. 

The  summer  days  are  generally  beau- 
tiful. Clear  skies"  and  westerly  winds 
prevail,  and  there  is  very  little  rainfall, 
although  there  are  sometimes  heavy 
dews.  The  most  objectionable  feature 
in  the  climate  is  the  sudden  change  in 
temperature  at  sunset,  a  fall  of  thirty 
degrees  being  sometimes  experienced. 
In  September,  however,  for  two  weeks, 
I  have  seen  the  thermometer  stationary 
at  forty  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

A  change  of  wind  from  westerly  to 
north,  or  east,  will  always  cause  a  rapid 
fall  in  temperature.  With  such  large 
bodies  of  drift  ice  at  all  times  close  in- 
shore, even  a  slight  breeze  from  the 
ocean  puts  every  insect  fast  asleep  at 
once,  and  sends  the  cold  chills  creeping 
through  one's  bones,  though  the  hour 
be  midday  and  the  sky  without  a  cloud 
to  screen  the  sun. 

A  change  of  wind  is  usually  heralded, 
the  night  before,  by  some  aurora,  and 
these  phenomena,  so  common  in  these 
latitudes,  are  often  grandly  beautiful; 
great  bands  of  waving  flame,  of  richly 
variegated  rainbow-like  hues,  dividing 
the  starry  heavens  from  all  the  cardinal 
points  and  culminating  in  one  glorious 
burst  of  light  at  the  zenith. 

Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  rarefied 


air,  the  stars  seem  nearer  and  more  nu- 
merous, and  the  same  condition  prob- 
ably aids  in  furnishing  the  richest  sun- 
sets visible  from  our  continent.  The 
prevailing  colors  are  purple,  green  and 
pink,  with  a  greater  variety  of  delicate 
tints  and  shades  than  it  would  be 
possible  to  catalogue.  The  sunsets  are 
one  of  the  most  delightful  features  of 
the  Labrador  summer,  and  during  the 
long  July  evenings  their  glory  lasts  for 
hours. 

Labrador  is  not  a  land  of  midnight 
sun;  but  for  a  fortnight,  or  more,  the 
daylight  never  leaves  the  sky,  and  one 
can  read  comfortably  until  ten  o'clock 
at  night  without  artificial  light. 

Mirage  is  another  common  natural 
phenomenon  to  which  the  visitor  is 
treated  upon  almost  every  clear  summer 
day,  particularly  if  there  are  many  ice- 
bergs in  the  neighboring  sea.  The  ob- 
jects reflected  are  seldom  inverted,  but 
are  generally  elevated  and  distorted. 

For  a  number  of  years,  Newfound- 
land has  held  a  nominal  jurisdiction 
over  the  Labrador  coast,  from  Blanc 
Sablon,  on  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  to 
the  entrance  to  Hudson  Straits. 

The  government's  acts  of  sovereignty, 
thus  far,  have  consisted  of  an  appoint- 
ment, conferred  upon  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  northern  mail  steamer,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  magistrate,  with  powers  similar 
to  those  enjoyed  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace;  and  of  a  revenue  collector,  who 
patrols  the  coast  between  Battle  Harbor 
and  Hopedale  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August  of  each  year. 

It  has  never  asserted  its  dominion  to 
the  north  of  Cape  Harrigan,  and  at  no 
time  has  it  exhibited  any  very  active  in- 
terest in  any  portion  of  this  large  terri- 
tory, despite  the  fact  that  it  is  the  main- 
stay of  Newfoundland  fishing  interests, 
and  is  visited  by  at  least  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  island's  population  each  summer, 
the  number  probably  including  over 
forty  per  cent,  of  its  able-bodied  men. 

Over  one-half  of  these  Labrador-going 
fishermen  are  what  are  termed  "plant- 
ers, sharesmen  and  crews."  These 
have  their  permanent  locations  on  the 
coast,  to  which  they  are  carried,  early  in 
the  season,  by  the  sealing  fleet  at  the 
close  of  the  seal  fishery. 

A  "planter  "  may  either  be  the  owner 
of  a  "plant,"  speculating  on  his  own 
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account  upon 
credit  obtained 
from  the  mer- 
chants in  New- 
foundland, or  he 
may  be  an  agent 
in  charge  of  a 
merchant's 
plant,  either 
upon  salary, 
commission  or 
share  of  profits. 

"Sharesmen" 
obtain  their 
transportation, 
punts,  traps,  nets,  fishing  outfit  and 
bait  from  the  planter  free  of  charge. 
They  are  credited  with  a  certain  share 
of  what  they  catch,  a  third  to  a  half 
usually  going  to  the  planter, 
and     are     charged     ' '  going  ^ 

prices "  for  provisions  and 
such  other  supplies  as  they 
obtain  from,  the  planter's 
store.  It  is  customary  for  a 
number  of  sharesmen  to 
club  together,  forming  crews 
sufficiently  large  to  handle 
the  punts,  traps  and  nets; 
but,  occasionally,  a  shares- 
man  may  ship  a  crew,  in  which 
event  he  holds  the  dual  posi- 
tion of  sharesman  to  the  plant- 
er and  planter  to  his  crew. 

The  crews  are  men  regularly  shipped 
for  the  voyage,  provided  with  food  and 
lodging  and  paid  a  small  sum  as  wages, 
or,  in  lieu  thereof,  allowed  a  very  small 
share  in  the  planter's  catch  of  fish. 

A  "  plant  "  usually  consists  of  half-a- 
dozen  stages  built  of  boughs  and  sap- 
lings and  extending  out  over  the  water, 
for  cleaning  and  curing  fish  ;  a  store- 
house, in  which  a  general  stock  of  trad- 
ers' and  fishermen's  supplies  is  kept; 
the  "skipper's  quarters,"  a  warm  and 
comfortable  dwelling,  in  which  the  chief 
planter  resides,  and  containing  a  com- 
modious kitchen,  where  the  planter's 
personal  crews  take  their  meals  and 
carry  on  a  rough  flirtation  with  the 
kitchen  maids;  a  barracks,  where  the 
crews  bunk  at  night;  a  warehouse  for 
salt,  casks,  nets,  cables,  etc. ,  and  half-a- 
dozen  to  a  score  of  sharesmen's  "tilts" — 
rude,  turf-covered  huts,  some  of  which 
are  little  better  or  cleaner  than  the  Es- 
quimaux' habitations. 
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The  remaining  fishermen  who  visit 
Labrador  are  designated  "green-fish- 
ers" or  "  floaters,"  though  it  must  not 
be  inferred  from  this  that  they  are  nov- 
ices, or  in  any  way  inferior  in  skill  to  the 
others.  On  the  contrary,  they  take  more 
chances,  undergo  greater  hardships  and 
privations,  and  are  often  more  success- 
ful, and  consequently  better  paid. 

These  are  the  "  cruisers,"  who  live  on 
board  their  craft,  shifting  about  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  fish,  which, 
when  caught,  are  cleaned  upon  the 
decks,  salted  "green,"  and  packed  away 
in  the  holds  in  bulk. 

The  fleet  numbers  over  one  thousand 
schooners,  the  largest  being  rarely  over 
sixty  tons,  and  many  of  them  not  more 
than   thirty  tons    burden.     Yet  a    suc- 
cessful season  for  this   fleet 
would  mean  a  million  quin- 
tals of  fish,  having  a  market 
value  of  over  three  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  Labrador  codfish  are 
small  in  size,  and  fifty  fish  to 
the  quintal  is  a  very  low  aver- 
age. It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  number  of  codfish  killed 
during  a  fair  season  on  the 
Labrador  coast  exeeds  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions ! 

Owing  to  the  reckless  use 
of  trap-nets,  which  destroy 
whole  schools  of  fish,  old  and  young 
alike,  the  fishing  has  been  growing 
poorer  within  the  last  three  years,  two 
of   which  have  resulted  in  but  half    a 

catch.  As  a 
consequence, 
the  "floaters" 
have  gone 
further  and 
further  north 
each  year.  In 
1890,  Cape 
Harrigan  was 
the  northern 
limit;in  1892, 
Cape  Mug- 
ford;  in  1893, 
Sieglick  Bay, 
Ramah  and 
N  a  ch vac  k 
were  visited 
by  the  more 
adventurous ; 
ESQUIMAUX  TYPES.  and  in   1894, 
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the  majority  of  the  fleet  stretched  along 
the  coast  from  Mtigford  to  Eclipse,  a  few- 
vessels  even  reaching  Cape  Chudleigh. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  these 
fishermen  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  good 
pilots  for  the  coast.  The  bays  and 
inside  runs  and  channels  are  almost 
unknown  to  them,  the  fishery  being 
wholly  confined  to  the  outlying  islands. 

The  seal  fishery  along  the  Labrador 
Coast  is  also  an  important  source  of 
revenue.  The  fleet  of  sealing  steamers 
fitted  out  in 
Newfound- 
land each 
spring  in- 
cludes the 
Aurora.^  Al- 
gerine,  Di- 
mia^  Hopc^ 
Kite.,  Labra- 
dor, Leopard., 
N  e  p  t  II  n  e , 
Niinrod,  Pan- 
ther^ Ranger., 
Wolf  and 
Walrus  from 
St.  Johns ; 
and  the 
Greenland, 
Iceland,  Ma- 
s  t  iff  and 
Va  ngnard, 
from  Harbor 
Grace.  Many 
of  these  are 
known  to 
Arctic  fame. 
Their  hulls 
are  built  of 
woodstrong- 
ly  fortified 
with    i  m- 


mense  cross- 
beams     and 

timbers,   and  covered  with   greenheart 
sheathing  to  protect  them  from  ice. 

The  Neptune,  of  six  hundred  tons 
measurement,  is  the  largest  of  the  fleet, 
and  carries  from  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men  in  her  sealing 
crew.  The  Aiwora,  Ranger,  Wolf  and 
Vanguard,  each  of  about  five  hundred 
tons  and  carrying  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  are  next  in  importance. 
The  others  average  about  three  hun- 
dred tons,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  to  each  crew. 
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The  crews  are  shipped  on  shares, 
dividing  the  proceeds  of  one-fourth  of 
the  catch,  the  owners  reserving  the  re- 
mainder. The  officers  receive  salaries 
in  addition  to  their  shares,  and  all  are 
provisioned  by  the  owners,  who  furnish 
the  ships  and  equipments. 

The  lawful  sealing  season  opens 
March  12th  and  closes  April  20th,  a 
total  of  forty  days;  during  which,  if  the 
fishing  prove  ordinarily  successful,  over 
five  hundred  thousand  seals  are  brought 

to  market  by 
the  steam- 
ers. The 
value  of  such 
a  catch  ap- 
proximatesa 
million  and 
a  half  of  dol- 
lars. To  this 
must  be  add- 
ed the  value 
of  seals  cap- 
tured by  the 
shore  fisher- 
men, which 
will  increase 
the  proceeds 
of  the  seal- 
ing season  to 
overtwo  mil- 
lions of  dol- 
lars. 

The  seals 
are  some- 
times en- 
countered as 
far  south  as 
White  Bay, 
but  the  best 
terr it o  ry 
usually  ex- 
tends from 
the  latitude 
of  Belle  Isle  to  that  of  Hamilton 
Inlet.  The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  western  portion  of  the  Straits 
of  Belle  Isle  are  also  resorted  to, 
and  as  the  ice  there  is  lighter 
and  slacker,  progress  is  more  rapid 
and  the  results  correspondingly  satis- 
factory. 

Old  seal  hunters  aver  that  they  can 
smell  the  seals  at  such  great  distances 
as  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  when  the 
wind  is  blowing  from  the  right  direc- 
tion.    In  clear  weather  the  packs  may 
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seals    make 


be  seen  from  the  topmasts,  whilst  eight 
to  ten  miles  distant. 

If  the  ice  floe  is  so  closely  packed  as 
to  prevent  the  seals  from  taking  to  the 
water,  they  are  rounded  up  like  droves 
of  sheep  and  slaughtered  by  clubbing, 
pieces  of  dogwood,  six  to  seven  feet  in 
length,  tipped  with  iron  gaffs,  being 
used  for  weapons.  The 
desperate  efforts  to 
escape  when  first  at- 
tacked. They  scramble 
for  the  narrow  cracks 
between  the  ice  pans, 
insert  their  muzzles 
and,  erecting  their 
bodies  perpendicularly, 
bear  with  all  their 
weight  upon  the  crevi- 
ces. By  concerted  action 
they  sometimes  succeed 
in  forcing  an  opening, 
of  sufficient  width  to 
permit  large  numbers 
to  slip  through  and 
escape.  If  their  efforts 
are  not  quickly  success- 
ful, however,  the  harp 
seals  lose  all  hope,  drop 
their  heads  upon  the  ice 
and   tremblingly    await  the  fatal  blow. 

The  harp  seals  are  far  more  numerous 
than  any  other  species,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly wary  when  in  reach  of  open 
water.  They  post  a  sentinel,  usually  a 
bedlamer  or  two-year-old  harp,  on  one 
of  the  highest  pinnacles  of  the  floe. 
Should  the  watch  perceive  anything 
alarming,  he  rapidly  descends  from  his 


post  and  scurries  through  the  pack, 
uttering  short,  sharp,  warning  barks  to 
awaken  all  the  slumberers,  when  the 
whole  pack  takes  to  the  water  and  dis- 
appears in  a  twinkling.  To  capture  any 
number  of  seals  at  such  a  time  requires 
an  experienced  hunter  and  a  sure  rifle 
shot.  The  hunter  must  make  his  way 
within  easy  range,  without  alarming 
the  sentinel  bedlamer;  then,  taking  up 
a  position  behind  some  sheltering  hum- 
mock, secure  from  observation,  he  must 
select  his  seal  and  kill  it  instantly,  with 
the  first  shot  fired.  The  seals  will  raise 
their  heads  at  the  report,  but,  seeing 
nothing  to  alarm  them,  they  will  drop 
asleep  again  almost  immediately,  when 
the  hunter  repeats  the  operation.  In 
this  way  one  man  may  sometimes  kill  a 
hundred  seals  before  alarming  the  pack; 
but  if  he  wounds  a  seal  the  injured 
animal  will  at  once  roll  off  the  pan,  in- 
stantly followed  by  the  whole  pack. 

The  hooded  seals  are  not  so  timid. 
They  are  fully  twice  as  large  as  the 
harps  and  will  often  show  fight,  particu- 
larly if  their  young  are  not  old  enough 
to  swim.     As  they  may  be  approached 
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with  ease,  it  is  considered  a  waste  of 
ammunition  to  shoot  them,  and  they  are 
generally  clubbed,  or  "batted,"  as  it  is 
locally  termed.  They  are  found  in 
families  of  three  on  a  pan,  the  dog,  the 
female  and  the  pup.  The  dogs,  which 
sometimes  attain  a  thousand  pounds  in 
weight,  are  quite  fierce,  and  clubbing 
them   is    always    attended    with    some 
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danger.  In  spite  of  their  size,  they  are 
exceedingly  active,  and  will  travel  over 
the  ice  much  faster  than  a  man  can  run. 
If  the  dog  is  not  killed  by  the  first 
blow,  it  sometimes  requires  a  hard  fight 
to  finish  him. 

When  wounded  or  angered,  he  puffs 
out  his  great  red  hood,  which  consists 
of  a  hard  cartilage  or  membrane  secreted 
inside  the  nostrils.  When  extended, 
this  is  over  a  foot  in  diameter;  it  is 
attached  to  the  nose  by  flexible  liga- 
ments and  is  impervious  to  even  a  rifle 
ball.  He  uses  this  to  protect  himself, 
swinging  it  from  side  to  side  with  such 
dexterous  rapidity  as  to  enable  him  to 
ward  off  every  blow,  although  he  may 
have  two  or  three  "batters"  to  contend 
with. 

The  method  usually  pursued  by  the 
hunter  is  to  approach  within  a  dozen 
feet  of  the  dog  and  throw  a  piece 
of  ice,  or,  preferably,  a  mitten  into  the 
air,  so  aimed  that  it  will  fall  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  seal,  who  invariably  turns 
his  head  to  catch  it  as  it  descends.  At 
this  moment,  the  hunter  must  spring 
forward  and  deliver  a  crushing  blow 
upon  the  animal's  exposed  ear.  Should 
he  hit  true,  this  stroke  will  prove  in- 
stantly fatal;  but  if  he  fails  of  his 
mark,  by  even  a  hand's-breadth,  he 
must  then  look  out  for  himself. 

An     old    hunter    once  told  me  that, 
in   crossing     a    floe  off  Belle    Isle,    he 
saw    something  moving  behind  one  of 
the  hummocks.     He  went  to  investigate 
and  found  an  old    dog  hood  sitting  up- 
right, his  strong  teeth  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  back  of  an  unfortunate  hunter. 
He  was   holding   the  man's   body 
pended  in  the  air, 
leisurely  swinging     ^ 
it  to  and  fro,  with 
an      occasional 
j  ounce  up  and  down 
to  vary  the  monot- 
ony.  The  man  was 
quickly   rescued, 
but  died  from  the 
injuries  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

After  the  dog  is 
killed,  his  mate  is 
easily  disposed  of, 
as  a  slight  tap  on 
the  nose  will  dis- 
patch    her.       The 

[to  be  continued.] 


snow-white  pup  then  looks  up  at  the 
hunter,  with  its  great  black  eyes  full  of 
tears,  and,  moaning  piteously,  crouches 
to  receive  the  finishing  stroke.  The  latter 
is  the  game  principally  aimed  at,  as  its 
pelt  and  fat  bring  far  the  best  prices  in 
the  market.  When  the  seals  are 
very  plentiful,  the  orders  to  the  men 
sometimes  are  to  bring  in  only  the  pups. 
The  result  is  that  three  seals  must  be 
killed  for  every  one  that  is  taken. 

An  inexperienced  hunter,  who  had 
received  such  an  order,  started  out 
to  kill  his  first  seal  and  in  some  way 
managed  to  steal  a  hood  pup,  without 
alarming  its  parents.  He  carried  it  to 
another  pan  and  was  busily  removing 
the  "sculp,"  as  the  pelt  with  the  ad- 
hering fat  is  designated,  when  he  felt 
himself  roughly  elevated  and,  as  he  after- 
wards expressed  it:  "  Sartenly  knowed 
as  'ow  a  rat  ud  feel  wens  a  crackey 
nipped  aholt!  " 

When  rescued  by  his  shipmates,  his 
clothing  was  torn  to  shreds  and  his 
flesh  terribly  lacerated. 

Accidents  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  assist- 
ance is  usually  close  at  hand  that  there 
are  so  few  fatal  encounters. 

The  greatest  danger  is  from  drifting 
away  on  the  pan  ice  in  a  storm,  which 
might  prevent  a  rescue,  and  death 
would  rapidly  ensue  from  freezing. 

The  "sculp  "  of  the  dog  hood  some- 
times weighs  six  hundredweight,  but 
is  usually  not  more  than  three ;  that  of 
the  harp  and  bedlamer  will  average  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  the  pups 
fifty  to  seventy   pounds    apiece.       The 


sus-     values   range  from 


$2.75  to  $5.50  per 
quintal,  the  old 
hoods  bringing  the 
lowest  and  the  pups 
the  highest  prices. 
As  the  capacity  of 
the  steamers  is  not 
great,  the  desir- 
ability of  loading 
with  young  seals 
is  apparent.  At  the 
close  of  the  season 
the  steamers  are 
commissioned  to 
northern  waters  in 
search  of  whales;  or 
to  the  fisheries  in 
Northern  Labrador. 
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OAR  hunting 
is  held  by 
the  French 
and  German 
aristocracy  in  the 
same  estimation  as 
fox  hunting  is  by 
the  English  gentry. 
But  in  a  boar  hunt, 
the  sylvan  scene  of 
the  shires  is  changed 
for  one  wilder  and 
more  picturesque. 
The  old  tusker  must 
be  sought  in  his 
native  wilds,  among 
the  dense  forests 
that  clothe  the  rugged  mountain-sides. 
The  harmless  character  of  the  game  is 
also  changed,  for  the  wild  boar  is  a  fierce 
and  dangerous  antagonist.  When  ma- 
tured, he  roams  the  woods  alone,  and 
no  animal  cares  to  dispute  his  right  of 
way.  Gaunt  and  lank,  wiry  and  active, 
he  travels  over  a  great  extent  of  ground, 
during  the  summer  months,  feeding  on 
grasses,  berries  and  roots,  which  his 
great  snout,  armed  with  long,  gleaming 
tusks,  easily  enables  him  to  procure, 
occasionally  making  a  raid  on  the  culti- 
vated fields  at  night  and  playing  havoc 
with  the  farmers'  crops.  In  the  fall  he 
feasts  on  beechnuts,  chestnuts  and 
acorns,  and  becomes  tolerably  fat,  and 
then  the  woods  resound  with  bay  of 
hound,  and  the  clear  shrill  notes  of  the 
hunter's  bugle. 

There  are  two  ways  of  hunting — with 
spear  and  knife,  or  with  the  rifle. 
The  first  method  appeals  most  strongly 
to  the  bold  and  experienced  hunter, 
for  to  face  the  boar  when  brought  to 
bay,  to  stand  before  those  keen  tusks, 
dripping,  perhaps,  with  the  life-blood  of 
the  bolder  hounds,  and  to  deal  the 
death  stroke  with  a  spear,  requires  great 
nerve  and  skill. 

Let  me  attempt  to  describe  such  a 
chase,  in  which  I  took  part  among  the 
wild  glens  of  the  Ardennes. 

We  hunters  were  already  stationed  in  a 
long  line,  across  a  thickly  wooded  valley, 
when  the  sun  rose,  one  fine  October 
day,  and  drove  the  white  mist  slowly  up 


the  mountain-sides.  Dew  drops  sparkled 
and  glistened  on  the  canopy  of  leaves, 
on  the  brambles  and  bushes  that 
choked  the  way,  and  on  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  weeds  and  grasses  under 
foot.  The  morning  air  was  full  of  the 
damp,  earthy  odor  of  vegetation,  and 
no  sounds  were  heard,  except  the  occa- 
sional notes  of  birds  as  they  welcomed 
the  break  of  day. 

Each  hunter  was  armed  with  a  muz- 
zle-loading rifle  and  a  long,  sword-like 
knife;  for  old  custom  dictates  the 
weapons  with  which  the  game  may  be 
assailed,  and  should  the  hunter  only 
wound  a  boar,  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  animal  will  charge.  If  there 
is  no  time  to  reload,  and  if  one  cannot 
escape  by  dodging  around  the  trees,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  knife.  Kneel- 
ing, and  holding  the  hilt  against  the 
breast  or  knee,  the  hunter  receives  the 
shock  of  the  furious  charge. 

On  the  day  of  which  I  write,  the 
beaters  and  dogs  had  been  abroad  be- 
fore dawn,  and  were  driving  the  game 
toward  the  valley  where  we  stood. 
Presently,  the  distant  baying  of  the 
hounds  reached  our  straining  ears,  and 
then  little,  frightened  animals  came 
scrambling  through  the  bushes.  Foxes 
whisked  in  and  out  of  sight  with  stealthy 
steps,  martens  and  stoats  tripped  lightly 
by,  and  .  at  a  loud,  crashing  sound  I 
grasped  my  rifle,  only  to  see  the  branch- 
ing antlers  of  a  stag  fly  b}^,  as  the  grace- 
ful creature  bounded  away.  Then  came 
a  fearful  rustling  and  crackling  in  some 
blackberry  bushes,  a  grunting  and 
snorting  there  was  no  mistaking,  and  a 
great  boar,  covered  with  long,  grayish- 
brown  bristles,  all  on  end,  appeared  for 
a  moment  and  then  was  lost  to  view 
among  the  dense  brambles.  I  was 
ready  for  him,  but  as  the  hammer  of  my 
gun  fell  the  impotent  click  of  a  bad 
cap  lost  me  the  first  boar  of  the  day. 
Crack !  went  the  rifle  of  the  next  hunter, 
and  the  groan  of  the  mortally  wounded 
boar,  and  the  triumphant  tra-la-la !  of  a 
bugle,  announced  his  successful  shot. 
Other  rifles  cracked  to  right  and  left, 
the  sport  became  general  and  the  forest 
resounded    with    the    crashing  of   the 
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underwood,  the  reports  of  the  guns,  the 
baying  of  the  hounds  and  the  ringing 
sound  of  the  winding  horns.  Twice  a 
great  sow  charged  right  by  me,  but 
only  boars  were  to  be  shot,  and  I  lowered 
my  gun  in  disappointment  when  I 
missed  the  great  tusks  that  curl  over 
the  huge  snout  of  the  male. 

At  last,  I  was  rewarded,  for  a  great 
brute  came  tearing  through  the  bushes, 
not  ten  yards  away.  His  little,  fiery 
eyes  glared  savagely,  and  foam  dripped 
from  his  champing  jaws.  Crack !  I 
sent  a  bullet  through  his  shoulder  and 
he  fell.  In  his  struggles  he  plowed 
the  ground  with  hoof  and  tusks,  but  a 
lucky  stab  with  my  knife  ended  him. 
Loading  quickly,  I  was  able  to  get  a  snap 
shot  at  another  big  boar,  rushing  along 
about  twenty  yards  to  my  left.  The 
bullet  grazed  the  skin  on  his  back  and, 
with  a  shriek  of  rage,  he  stopped  and 
faced  me.  In  another  second,  he 
charged.  I  threw  down  my  rifle,  drew 
my  knife,  and  kneeling,  behind  the  body 
of  the  dead  boar,  I  prepared  to  receive 


the  furious  brute;  but  luckily,  a  bullet 
from  a  neighbor's  rifle  smashed  his  left 
foreleg  and  I  was  spared  from  experi- 
menting. But  the  courage  of  the  boar 
was  not  subdued  by  the  loss  of  a  leg  and 
he  still  attempted  in  vain  to  reach  me. 
Another  snap  shot  put  a  bullet  through 
the  heart  o"^  a  small  boar,  then  the  fore- 
most dogs  came  up,  and  the  sport  was 
over  for  the  riflemen;  but  the  spears- 
men  followed,  to  kill  those  boars  the 
dogs  might  bring  to  bay.  One  old 
hunter  received  a  painful,  but  not  dan- 
gerous gash  on  the  leg,  when  attempting 
to  spear  a  boar,  and  one  of  the  riflemen 
got  his  wrist  broken  in  receiving  a  half 
grown  boar  on  his  knife. 

Our  bag  for  that  day  consisted  of 
twenty-eight  full  grown  and  eleven 
small  boars,  and  that  night  we  had  a 
right  royal  feast  at  the  hunting  lodge. 

The  head  of  the  largest  of  the  boars 
was  carried  into  the  dining  hall  in  state 
on  a  silver  platter  and  received  with 
all  due  ceremonies. 

Zu  Befehl. 
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WITH  proper  attention  to  the 
few,  simple  and  almost  self- 
evident  rules  relating  to  reg- 
imen and  clothing,  which  I 
laid  down  in  my  previous  article,  *  there 
is  no  reason  why  bicyclists  should  not 
widen  their  acquaintance  with  Jamaica 
by  following  any  of  the  numerous  routes 
which  diverge,  in  every  direction,  from 

*  See  Outing,  January,  1895. 


the  port  of  Kingston.  If  the  coast  road 
is  taken,  there  is  one  danger  against 
which  the  cyclist  should  be  forewarned, 
and  that  is  the  sudden,  unforeseen  and, 
almost  inexplicable  rise  of  the  streams! 
flowing  down  from  inland  to  the  sea. 
I  have  seen  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  an  easily  ford- 
able  stream  in  the  morning  and  a  roar- 
ing torrent  many  feet  deep  in  the  after- 
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noon,  though  no  rain  had  fallen  within 
ten  miles  of  where  I  was.  But  the  long- 
hidden  mountain  tops  in  the  distance 
had  been  gathering  all  that  water  from 
the  black  clouds,  and  had  sent  down  a 
turgid,  dangerous  flood  upon  the  smiling 
valleys  below.  So  it  comes  that  the  ex- 
pression is,  "  the  rivers  are  down,"  i.  e., 
down  from  the  mountain.  Fortunately 
for  the  modern  tourist,  most  of  the 
really  dangerous  rivers  are  now  well 
and  substantially  bridged,  and  there  is 
no  longer  the  danger  of  being  caught 
on  a  part  of  the  island,  between  two  un- 
crossable  streams,  where  neither  lodg- 
ing house  or,  mayhap,  even  shelter  is 
afforded,  as  was  the  case  when  first  I 
made  acquaintance  with  that  region. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  journeys  of 
many  I  have  made  awheel  in  this  de- 
lightful island  was  made  from  Kingston 
on  the  south,  all  round  the  coast  of  the 
east  end  of  the  island  to  Port  Antonio, 
on  the  north  coast. 

Having  crossed  the  Hope  and  the 
Cane  rivers,  on  the  outskirts  of  Kings- 
ton, by  wading  with  the  bicycle  held 
aloft,  we  speed  on  to  a  more  annoying 
crossing.  The  Yallahs  river,  hardly 
worth  bridging,  is  yet  rather  uncom- 
fortably full  for  graceful  wading.  The 
negresses  who  have  preceded  us,  taking 
a  hasty  view  of  the  stream  and  know- 
ing, by  certain  landmarks,  that  it  is 
above  waist  high,  loosen  their  belts 
that  they  may  be  able  to  raise  their 
dresses  with  greater  freedom,  and 
knowing  that  we  have  to  follow,  and 
rightly  guessing  that  we  will  need  to 
disrobe  to  do  so,  with  many  a  call  of 
quasi-encouragement  and  unprintable 
volley  of  badinage,  they  calmly  seat 
themselves  to  await  our  discomfiture. 
They  are  delighted  that  they  have  so 
good  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the 
"buckras  what  ride  de  iron  jacks."  As 
we  are  old  campaigners  in  the  tropics, 
it  takes  us  but  a  few  moments  to  tie 
all  our  superfluous  clothes  into  a  bundle 
which  we  fasten  to  one  side  of  the 
bicycle,  lift  the  machine  to  the  head, 
and  start  boldly  forward  in  the  face  of 
those  obtrusive  but  good-natured  on- 
lookers. When  we  are  past  the  water 
and  away,  we  have  reason  to  thank  our 
stars  that  this  crossing  of  the  Yallahs 
was  no  worse.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
worst  stream  yet  remaining  unbridged. 


At  Yallahs  town  it  will  be  well  to 
stop  for  a  little,  while  a  cup  of  Mother 
Noel's  coffee  is  made ;  for  good  Mother 
Noel,  an  elderly  dame  in  whose  veins 
runs  Anglo-Saxon  and  African  blood  in 
about  equal  proportions,  is  that  rare 
being  in  all  coffee-producing  countries, 
one  who  knows  the  art  of  making  a 
truly  good  cup  of  the  unexcelled  bever- 
age. Why  coffee  that  is  black,  and 
rank,  and  bitter,  and  altogether  un- 
drinkable,  should  be  the  rule  in  coffee- 
growing  lands,  and  an  aromatic,  bracing 
cup  of  the  fluid  should  be  the  very  un- 
usual exception,  some  wiser  head  than 
mine  must  decide.  But,  so  it  is,  as  all 
travelers  will  bear  witness.  True,  I 
have  had  as  fine  coffee  in  Jamaica  as 
any  land  can  furnish;  but,  -with  only 
three  or  four  exceptions,  it  was  made 
by  foreigners  and  by  methods  not  known 
to  the  native.  Mother  Noel  is  one  of 
the  exceptions,  and  she  is,  better  yet,  a 
store-house  of  local  traditions  and  of 
folk-lore.  So  her  acquaintance  is  to  be 
recommended  or  not,  just  as  it  happens 
whether  you  have  much  time  to  lose  at 
Yallahs,  or  must  be  speeding  on. 

All  that  intervenes  prejudicial  to  cy- 
cling between  Yallah  and  Morant  Bay, 
are  salt  ponds,  and  an  occasional  hill,  and 
a  steep  one  at  that,  which  must  be  walked, 
but  which  is  followed  by  a  fine,  long 
coast,  and  some  beautiful  glimpses  of 
sea-beaten,  rock-bound  coast.  We  have 
now  made  thirty-one  miles  from  Kings- 
ton, and  are  ready  for  a  wash  and  a 
breakfast,  which  the  excellent  postal- 
telegraph  system  of  Jamaica  enables 
one  to  order  ahead;  so  that,  when  we 
arrive  at  our  stopping  place  at  Morant 
Bay,  we  find  a  bath  awaiting  us,  and  an 
unmistakable  odor  convinces  us  that  a 
chicken  has  fallen  a  victim  to  that  tele- 
gram's mandate,  and  is  even  now  far  on 
its  way  to  fulfilling  the  great  mission  of 
its  life.  But  first  to  the  bath.  There 
are  few  houses  of  any  pretentions  that 
are  not  provided  with  a  bath-house,  or 
room  with  a  tub  made  of  concrete,  and 
usually  from  six  to  ten  times  the  area 
of  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
in  our  northern  houses. 

After  the  post-breakfast  siesta,  Morant 
Bay  affords  us  much  that  fills  in  the 
time  allotted,  for  it  was  the  scene  of 
that  fearful  uprising  of  the  blacks,  in 
October,  1865,  when  the  hordes  from  the 
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interior,  confident  by  reason  of  their 
numbers,  poured  in  upon  the  town, 
spreading  death  by  cutlass  and  fire  in 
every  direction.  Starvation  wages, 
taxes  that,  to  them,  appeared  unequal, 
a  shrunken  foreign  market,  due  to  our 
war,  all  coinbined  with  social  inequali- 
ties, too  intricate  to  discuss  here,  had 
ripened  the  people  for  putting  their 
long-suppressed  threats  to  the  test  of 
deeds.  It  is  well  to  draw  a  veil  over 
the  period  and  bury  its  memory.  Times 
have  changed  since  then,  peaceful 
ineans  have  prevailed,  and  given  to  the 
colored  race  the  powers  and  the  lands 
for  which  they  fought  so  ineffectually. 
It  is  far  pleasanter  and  more  profitable 
to  spend  the  morning  in  the  public  mar- 
kets, the  court-house  and  customs,  well 
managed,  for  the  most  part,  by  natives 
in  whom  is  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
admixture  of  African  blood,  than  to 
rake  over  the  ashes  of  the  past. 

By  the  time  I  had  finished  the 
rounds,  I  was  ready  to  fortify  the  inner 
man  by  a  light  lunch  of  tea  and  cake, 
or  better,  of  cocoanut  milk  and  cassava 
wafers,  and  left  Morant  Bay  and  all  its 
clustering  memories  at  a  good  round 
pace.  By  keeping  up  a  rapid  pace 
wherever  the  road  permitted,  and 
wading  eight  streams,  three  or  four  of 
which  required  us  to  remove  our 
nether  wear,  we  reached  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Port  Morant  and  circled 
around  half  of  the  commodious  bay 
giving  entrance  to  this  beautiful  har- 
bor. We  were  filled  with  admiration 
of  the  good  taste  of  that  Yankee  skipper 
who,  twenty  years  ago,  saw  the  charm 
of  this  spot  and  chose  it  for  his  home 
in  competition  with  scores  of  other 
tropical  Edens  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted. On  the  farther  shore  of  the 
bay,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  as 
the  "  John  Crow  "  flies  across  the  water, 
but  three  miles  around  by  the  road. 
Captain  L.  D.  Baker,  long  an  active, 
and  still,  at  heart,  a  thorough  Cape  Cod 
ship  captain,  has  perched  a  home  of 
generous  proportions  and  charming 
architecture,  and  with  an  overlooking 
observatory,  all  the  wealth  of  barns 
and  servants'  quarters,  summer  houses 
and  arbors  with  which  your  tropical 
landowner  delights  himself.  Beginning 
in  a  modest  way  as  a  banana  shipper  to 
the  northern  markets,  he  has  progressed 


in  his  enterprises  until,  as  the  head  and 
front  of  the  Boston  Fruit  Company,  he 
is  now  the  Grand  Mogul  of  the  Jamaica 
fruit  trade.  It  would  be  well  if  we 
could  stop  over  here;  and  we  almost 
wish  we  had  not  ordered  that  dinner  at 
Bath  by  wire,  when  we  hear  of  the 
open-handed  hospitality  that  awaits  the 
creditably  introduced  American  way- 
farer who  chances  that  way. 

However,  that  dinner  at  Mistress 
Duffy's  will  be  waiting  for  us,  and  the 
next  seven  miles  is  hilly  and  far  too 
beautiful,  as  well,  for  us  to  fail  to  see  it 
by  daylight.  This  is  the  first  of  our 
road  which  introduces  tropical  verdure 
in  all  its  luxuriant  wildness.  Along 
this  stretch  introduced  and  native 
fruits  vie  with  each  other  in  their  rank 
growth.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  how 
richness  of  soil  and  moisture  can  be 
sufficient  to  warrant  such  a  profusion  of 
vegetable  life  so  crowded  together  as  is 
this.  But  this  is  the  region  where  one 
hundred  and  thirty  inches  of  rainfall  is 
the  annual  supply,  and  if  the  rich,  black 
loam  has  any  limit,  neither  planter  nor 
even  deepest  tree-root  seem  to  have 
found  it  out.  Tamarinds,  Jack-fruit, 
bread-fruit,  mangoes  of  a  score  of 
qualities  and  flavorings,  mighty  cocoa- 
nuts,  nutmegs,  ' '  pimento  "  or  allspice, 
oranges,  lemons,  limes  and  shaddocks 
of  the  citrus  tribe,  pine  apples,  guavas, 
jimblins,  cacao  or  chocolate-berry, 
genips,  pindars,  yams  of  several  sorts, 
cassava  or  mandioc,  sugar  cane,  ban- 
anas and  plantains,  coffee,  arrowroot, 
ginger — the  well-known  "Jamaica  Gin- 
ger "  of  our  boyhood  days — peppers  of 
many  kinds ;  these  and  many  other  cul- 
tivations, useful  there  and  valuable  for 
export,  may  all  be  seen  along  these  seven 
miles.  For  hereabouts  is  undoubtedly, 
in  the  truest  sense,  the  garden  spot  of 
the  island,  though  it  is  still  much  be- 
hind some  other  parts  in  general  thrift 
and  improvement,  owing  no  doubt  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  memories  of  the 
terrible  days  of  '65.  But  those  days 
have  gone,  never  to  return,  I  believe. 
The  * '  clouded  looks  and  morose  expres- 
sions of  the  negroes,  who  seemed  to 
remember  the  terrible  chastisement 
which  followed  this  outbreak,  and  to  be 
waiting  their  chance  for  revenge," 
which  a  traveler  of  fifteen  years  ago 
tells  us  of,  have  all  given  way  to  the 
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pleasant  smile,  cheery  laughter,  and 
contented  ways  of  a  population  of  small 
landholders  who,  thanks  to  the  rapidly 
growing  fruit  trade  with  our  country, 
see  comparative  plenty  ahead  of 
them. 

Having  trundled  our  machines  over 
an  airy  foot-bridge,  swinging  from  a 
couple  of  slender  iron  ropes  across  the 
Plantain  Garden  river,  we  suddenly 
find  ourselves  in  the  sleepy  little 
borough  of  Bath,  once  the  social  centre 
and  health  rendezvous,  at  certain  set 
seasons,  for  all  the  island's  gentry.  Not 
so  now;  for  as  we  spin  along  its  single 
street,  on  either  side  of  which  the  embow- 
ered houses  nestle,  with  the  threatening 
hill-sides  close  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
even  raore  threatening  river — in  time  of 
downpours — on  the  other,  we  think 
that  never  before  have  we  seen  so 
secure  a  nook  for  the  absolute  rest  and 
retirement  of  the  brain-weary,  or  the. 
victim  of  that  fin  de  siecle  disease — 
' '  nerves. "  Good  Mistress  Duffy  awaits 
us,  and  so  does  dinner,  as  we  had  ex- 
pected; so,  with  a  hasty  changing  of 
clothes  and  a  good  rub  down,  we  are 
ready  for  a  table  that  literally  cries 
aloud  with  its  weight  of  gustables.  It 
would  seem  that  our  generous  hostess 
had  undertaken  to  provide  us  with 
every  kind  of  good  thing  we  had  passed 
during  the  last  of  our  ride,  and  each 
cooked  in  several  different  ways,  at 
that.  And  not  content  with  this,  such 
reminders  of  our  Yankee  homes  as 
juicy  roast  beef,  canned  salmon,  a 
whole  boiled  ham  and  other  irresistible 
temptations  are  before  us,  to  lead  us  on 
to  such  a  display  of  our  gastronomic 
powers  as  shall  account  for  the  danger- 
ous mountain  passes  beset  with  mighty, 
cutlass-armed  natives,  through  which 
we  ride  that  night  in  our  dreams. 

At  this  point  in  his  trip  the  cycler  is 
likely  to  be  met  with  a  problem,  if  time 
is  any  consideration  with  him.  In- 
dividually, I  have  visited  this  most 
charming  spot  time  and  time  again, 
and  never  have  I  been  able  to  tear  my- 
self away  on  schedule  time.  A  stay, 
that  was  to  be  but  over  night  there, 
was  lengthened  into  two  weeks  of 
continual  discoveries  in  Nature's  treas- 
ure-house, revelations  of  Creole  female 
loveliness,  surprises  in  view  and  vista, 
and    unequaled     opportunities   for   the 


dolce  far  niente,  so  necessary  to  the  so- 
journer in  southern  climes.  The  old 
Botanic  Garden  here,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  all  America,  now  in  its  sad 
abandon,  narrowed  down  to  a  tangle  of 
rare  and  almost  unknown  species,  where 
camphor,  gamboge,  rare  palms  and 
bamboos,  and  climbing  growths  of 
great  beauty  are  on  every  hand,  is  a 
locality  that  must  not  be  left  unex- 
plored. And  in  Bath,  for  many  years, 
there  dwelt  an  English  doctor,  who  was 
an  enthusiast  in  botany  as  well.  If  one 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
his  widowed  daughter,  resident  on  the 
old  place,  much  of  the  country's  possi- 
bilities in  agriculture  will  be  explained 
to  him,  that  otherwise  is  very  likely  to 
be  overlooked.  However,  it  is  back  a 
mile,  up  the  forbidding  canon  of  the 
Sulphur  river,  where  is  to  be  found  this 
region's  chief  point  of  interest — the 
Baths  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  from 
which  the  vicinage  takes  its  name. 
Here  is  a  commodious  bath-house  of 
two  stories,  where  lodging  and  plain 
food  will  be  provided  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  where  the  five  concrete  tanks 
are  supplied  with  mineral  waters  of 
such  varying  temperature,  that  a  bath 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
degrees  down  to  the  usual  temperature 
of  the  outside  stream  may  be  had  at 
will.  This  is  a  sulphurous-sodic-calcic- 
thermal  spring  of  unquestioned  worth 
in  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  disorders. 
Legendry  tells  of  its  discovery,  back  in 
the  days  of  Spanish  occupation,  by  a 
runaway  slave,  who  afterwards  bought 
his  freedom  by  introducing  his  leprosy- 
cursed  master  to  its  healing  flow. 

The  Sulphur  river  rises  in  pools  and 
hollows,  where  most  the  mountain  mul- 
let love  to  disport  themselves.  The 
follower  after  quaint  old  Isaac  Walton, 
who  best  delights  to  follow  his  calling 
in  sequestered  gorges,  where  not  once 
in  a  year  the  foot-fall  of  the  white  man 
is  heard,  can  find  in  an  hour  or  two's 
tramp  from  the  bath-house  such  sport 
as  is  rarely  equaled.  Here,  at  the 
base  of  some  bamboo-clump,  or  on  some 
huge,  over-hanging  rock,  we  may  look 
down  into  a  pool,  mayhap  a  score  of  feet 
in  depth,  where  some  waterfall  has  worn 
away  the  basic  rock  into  an  ideal  sport- 
ing ground  for'  that  king  of  inland  fish, 
the  Jamaica  ' '  mountain  mullet. " 
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■  WHAT  YOU   T'INK   OF   DIS  ?  "       (p.    JjJ 


HE  look  ver'  han'som,  eh?  Ah, 
M'siei^'  le  cure  was  tall  an' 
straight,  an'  hees  eye  how 
beautiful.  You  can  see  how 
fine  was  he;   dis portrait  almos'  breathe. 

He  have  de  hair  white  w'en  he  come 
to  de  bush,  but  ,de  face  was  young.  I 
keep  house  for  M  'sieu',  an'  take  care 
of  his  lir  son  wit'  de  long  curl.  It 
seem  strange  for  de  priest  to  have  de 
child,  but  M'sieu'  have  become  priest 
w'en  hees  wife  die.  He  have  no  one  in 
all  dis  worl'  for  relation,  but  on'y  dat 
lir  boy. 

Dat  Hero  he  was  all  de  time  in  mis- 
chief. He  was  scream  t'rou'  de  keyhole 
at  dark  for  make  me  t'ink  dere  was 
ghost;  he  was  climb  de  big  tree  till 
I  was  hoi'  my  breath  wit'  bein'  scare. 

I  can  never  tell  how  many  trick  dat 
boy  play,  an'  me  I  mus'  laugh.  M'sieu' 
he  shake  hees  head,  but  me  I  know  he 
love  dat  mechant  jus'  so  much  as  can  I, 
an'  I  love  him  like  de  sun  what  warm 
my  ol'  bone. 


Mon  Dieu,  dat  boy 
grow  fas',  an'  byme-by 
all  hees  fine  curl  was 
cutoff.  M'sieu' he  teach 
him  to  write  so  splendide, 
to  make  de  hard  sum 
what  bring  de  frown  to 
hees  lir  face,  to  draw 
de  picture,  to  play  on  de 
fiddle,  an'  read  de  Latin 
book.  Ah,  M'sieu'  he 
know  ever't'ing  in  de 
■  worl'. 

Byme-by  dat  Hero  he 
grow  so  tall  he  make 
me  seprise.  Hees  fad- 
der  say  to  him  one  day, 
wit'  some  sigh: 

"You  mus'  go  to  col- 
lege, Hero.  Soon  you 
be  young  mans,  an'  you 
mus'  learn  much  before 
you  can  be  priest." 

Den  I  hear  him  say 
de  womans  is  danger- 
ous, dey  is  sometimes 
devil-beautiful  like  de 
angel — for  tempt  de  foolish  mans  to  hell. 
"Was  my  modder  dangerous?"  ask 
Hero,  who  have  stop  whistling  to  listen. 
"  No,  no,  no,"  say  M'sieu',  ver'  fas'. 
"You'  modder  was  good.  God  gave 
you  de  angel  for  modder." 

' '  Well, "  say  dat  boy — he  love  argue — 
"Mere  Linette,"  dat  was  me,  "she 
don'  seem  beautiful  devil,  an'  she  ain't 
some  one's  modder — " 

M'sieu'  he  close  de  door,  an'  I  don' 
hear  no  more. 

De  house  was  jus'  so  solemn  w'en  dat 
boy  go  'way.  I  was  ver'  ennuic.  I  can 
hear  de  shantymans  sing  or  shout  at 
deir  work,  an'  de  axe  ring  in  dose  wood 
all  deep  in  snow.  "But,  oh,"  I  t'ink, 
"how  still  is  de  great  chantier!'' 

I  mus'  tell  you  'bout  de  las'  tim.e  my 
Hero  come  for  de  holidays,  to  de  lil' 
house  in  de  bush. 

Mon  Dieu,  how  he  seprise  me  dat 
day!  M'sieu'  was  gone  for  see  some 
shantymans  go  down  de  Gatineau  on  de 
raf.      I  was  scrub   de  floor,   an'  I  was 
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t'ink  I  was  glad  de  summer  have  come, 
for  now  my  Hero  would  be  here.  I 
hear  de  horse  come  fas'  to  de  door. 
Den  some  one  pull  me  from  my  knee, 
an'  call  me  "ol'  modder,  dear  ol'  mod- 
der." 

"  Ever't'ing  shine  like  it  use,"  say 
my  Hero,  an'  he  look  so  fine  an'  tall. 
"  De  floor  is  jus'  so  white,  de  window 


more  t'ing  at  college  dan  my  fadder 
expec'.  In  de  Christmas  holiday,  w'en 
I  go  home  wit'  de  student  for  visit,  I 
have  dance  wit'  some  girl,  an'  dey  all 
like  dance  wit'  me.  What  you  t'ink  of 
dat,  eh?  I  is  de  man  of  de  worl'  now," 
an'  wit  hees  thumb  in  de  armhole  of 
hees  vest  he  t'row  up  hees  head  an'  look 
at  me  so  funny. 


jVf^V^ 
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"an'  take  hees  boy."     (p.  j6.J 


jus'  so  bright,  de  curtain  clean  like  de 
cap  an'  apron  of  dis  dear  ol'  modder. 
Come,"  he  say,  "  don' work  so  hard; 
be  glad  you'  Hero  is  here." 

Den  he  take  me  roun'  de  waist,  an' 
he  make  me  dance  like  I  was  mad  over 
an'  over  de  wet  floor.  Mon  Dieu,  if 
M'sieu'  le  cure  had  come  jus'  den ! 

"  Ah,  Mere  Linette,  you  don'  know 
how    I    can   dance,    eh?      I  have  learn 


An'  I  mus'  laugh  more  w'en  I  see  de 
present  he  have  bring  hees  ol'  Linette. 

He  show  me  de  fine  pair  of  kid  glove, 
an'  he  was  proud  in  de  heart. 

"What  'stravagance!"  say  M'sieu'. 
' '  Why  didden  you  bring  such  ol'  womans 
lir  statue  of  de  Bless'  Virgin?" 

"Ah,"  say  Hero,  "I  might  also 
bring  de  blade  of  grass  to  de  field. 
What  is  in  dis  poor  lil'  house  excep'  de 
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holy  picture  and  de  statue  of  de  Bless' 
Virgin?  I  want  my  dear  ol'  Linette  to 
have  t'ing  she  have  not  had — t'ing  like 
de  womans  in  de  cathedral  in  Montreal. " 

Dat  boy  he  draw,  he  draw  de  picture 
all  de  vacation,  an'  M'sieu'  he  say  once: 

"  You  better  study  you'  Latin,  an' 
say  you'  prayer.  De  priest  don'  need 
paint  so  well." 

But  he  was  proud  in  hees  heart  of 
dose  picture,  if  he  do  say  dat.  I  can 
show  you  de  portrait  my  Hero  have 
paint  of  me.  Jus'  so  like  my  white  cap 
an'  apron,  an'  de  wrinkle  in  my  eye. 

Oh,  dose  day  w'en  my  boy  was  fill  de 
house  wit'  such  contentment  dat  it  mus' 
go  quick  'way.  De  hap'ness  like  dat 
don'  never  las'  long  time.  It  is  God's 
confection  to  Hees  chil'rens,  an'  He 
knows  too  much  sweet  is  not  good,  eh? 

One  day  de  shantymans  come  home 
from  de  village  far  o£E,  where  is  de  post 
office,  an'  he  bring  de  letters.  One  was 
for  Hero. 

I  go  to  hees  room  for  find  him.  He 
was  paint  on  de  large  picture  w'en  I 
come  in. 

He  look  scare  firs',  den  he  say:  "Oh, 
its  on'y  you,  ol'  modder." 

"  What  you  t'ink  of  dis?"  he  ask,  an' 
he  Stan'  'way  from  de  portrait.  I  jus' 
hoi'  my  breath  for  one  minute,  den  I  say : 

"I  have  never  seen  some  girl  so 
beautiful.  Ah,  but,  perhaps,  it  is  de 
beautiful  devil  dat  M'sieu'  say  is  danger- 
ous, an'  M'sieu'  is  always  right." 

"  Not  in  his  opinion  of  you'  sex,"  say 
dat  boy,  an'  it  take  my  breath  to  hear 
him  say  such  t'ing. 

"  Babies,  womans  an'  art  is  de  t'ing 
nearest  to  God  in  dis  worl',"  he  say. 
"But  you  don'  know  nottings  of  de 
worl'.  Mere  Linette.  You  on'y  see  de 
big  tree  in  de  chantier,  de  river,  de 
rough  shantymans,  de  womans  at 
Papineauville,  where  you  live  so  long 
'go — de  womans  who  have  all  de  time 
de  goitre  in  de  t'roat.  Ah,  dat  is  not 
de  worl',  de  beautiful  worl'  dat  God 
have  made  for  man  to  enjoy,"  he  say 
ver'  sad. 

I  was  so  seprise  I  can't  say  somet'ing, 
but  my,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  t'ink  of  dat 
letter  for  my  Hero. 

Hees  face  was  red  like  I  have  never 
seen  w'en  he  look  at  de  name  write  on 
it,  an'  de  hap'ness  was  in  hees  eye. 
While  he  read  it  I  was  look  'gain  at  dat 


portrait  so  beautiful.  At  las'  I  was  turn 
to  go  'way,  an'  I  see  my  Hero  sit  back 
in  a  chair  near  de  window,  an'  he  was 
pale,  an'  dere  was  no  more  de  hap'ness 
in  hees  eye. 

"Has  somet'ing  happen'  ?"  I  asked. 

He  look  at  me  long  time,  den  he  shake 
de  head  an'  say:  "Oh,  Mere  Linette, 
you  have  never  love;  you  can't  under- 
stand." 

"I  love  you,"  I  say.  I  could  see  he 
was  change  after  dis.  I  t'ink  it  was 
because  he  be  priest  so  soon.  He  don' 
play  de  fiddle  no  more  for  de  shanty- 
mans to  dance,  he  don'  sing  de  song 
what  make  dem  laugh.  W'en  he  go 
outside  he  don'  jump  over  de  fence  like 
he  use'.  M'sieu'  he  say  he  glad  hees 
boy  be  more  dignify,  yet  I  t'ink  he  was 
not  so  glad. 

Well,  Hero  he  go  'way  for  de  las' 
time  to  de  college,  ^' de  Seniinaire" 
M'sieu'  call  it:  "  He  will  be  priest  w'en 
he  come  back,"  say  hees  f adder. 

Dose  slow  day  creep  pas'  while  we 
wait  for  de  letter  to  come  to  de  HI' 
house  all  'lone  in  de  bush. 

M'sieu'  le  cure  he  was  fas'  an'  pray 
much  now.  He  say  he  mus'  beg  of  God 
to  make  hees  boy  be  good  priest.  He 
was  ver'  thin,  an'  it  make  me  have  de 
tear  in  de  eye  cause  I  hear  him  whip 
heesself  in  de  chapel  at  night,  like  he 
was  de  bad  mans  an'  not  de  saint.  He 
was  worry,  too,  cause,  dough  de  shanty- 
mans go  often  to  de  pos'  office  so  ver' 
far  'way  to  see  if  dere  was  letter  for 
M'sieu',  dey  bring  none  from  my  Hero. 

It  was  near  free  week  dat  Hero  was 
gone,  w'en  one  evening  w'en  I  was  come 
in  from  gather  my  Q^^%,  I  see  M'sieu' 
have  de  letter.  He  was  walk  up  an' 
down  de  floor,  an'  he  don'  see  me. 

"He  don'  never  be  priest,  he  don' 
never  be  priest,"  he  was  say  to  heesself, 
' '  an'  he  have  gone  to  New  York  into  de 
ver'  quicksand  of  sin.  O  God,  have  I 
not  suffer  'nough  widout  dis  las'  blow  ?" 

Den  so  sudden  he  fall  to  de  floor,  an' 
don'  know  notting  for  long  time. 

In  de  bush  we  didden  have  no  doctor, 
but  I  was  do  what  I  can,  an'  pray  to 
God  an'  Hees  holy  modder  to  help  de 
poor  ol'  womans. 

I  don'  never  forget  dat  boy  I  love 
dese  day  w'en  my  heart  was  fill'  wit'  pain. 
I  is  pray  for  him,  an'  always  burn  de 
can'le  before  de  altar  for  him. 
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De  eye  of  M'sieu'  bum  wit  fever 
many  day  after  dis.  Once,  w'en  I  bring- 
him  de  bowl  of  soup,  he  say : 

"You  is  ver'  good,  Mere  Linette, 
but  you  mus'  not  try  to  keep  de  poor 
broken  heart  from  its  rest  in  de  grave. " 

Den  he  get  wild,  an'  I  can't  stop  him 
talk. 

"Did  you  know  I  is  de  bad  mans?" 
he  asked,  w'en  I  fix  hees  pillow.  "Oh, 
you  don'  believe  dat. " 

"Don'  tell  me  I  is  de  saint,"  he  say 
ver'  cross,  w'en  I  begin  talk  wit'  softness 
to  him.     "You  don'  know  me.     Listen. 

"W'en  H6ro  was  a  baby,  hees  good 
modder,  my  young  wife  was  die.  I  was 
de  artist  in  Paris  den.  I  was  ver'  wild. 
I  drink  much,  I  gamble,  an'  do  all  t'ings 
bad.  I  love  much  de  societe  of  actress, 
an'  one  day  I  met  one  I  was  never  to 
forget — never,  never,"  he  whisper,  ver' 
sof. 

"  Her  beauty  made  me  mad  wit'  love, 
an'  one  day  she  tell  me  she  love  me  too. 
Ah,  I  was  de  happy  fool  den.  I  was 
not  rich,  an'  she  have  been  use'  to  spend 
much  money,  but  still  I  hope  some  day 
she  will  marry  wit'  me. 

' '  One  morning  I  was  call  to  Provence. 
My  uncle  was  ver'  sick.  Before  I  was 
leave  Paris  I  go  to  de  appartement  of 
my  Andree,  dat  was  her  name,  but  she 
was  laugh  w'en  I  say  my  uncle  was 
again  ver'  sick. 

" '  You  have  been  call  many  time  to 
see  dat  rich  uncle  die,'  she  say,  'He  is 
de  ver'  disagreeable  ol'  man  to  keep  on 
'live,  an'  I  don'  t'ink  he  is  goin'  to  leave 
you  his  money  jus'  yet,  my  Almeda. 
Me,  I  t'ink  dat  ol'  man  will  live  to  more 
dan  one  hundred  year.' 

"  Dis  talk  make  me  feel  ver'  bad,  an' 
we'n  I  was  get  to  my  poor  ol'  uncle  I 
was  feel  ver'  kind  to  him. 

' '  I  was  gone  two  week  from  my 
Andree,  but  dough  she  have  promise 
write,  I  don'  never  get  de  letter.  Den  my 
ol'  uncle  die,  an'  leave  me  much  money. 

"Ah,  how  I  seprise  my  Andree,  I 
t'ink,  w'en  I  tell  her  how  rich  I  am,  an' 
we  get  married  ver'  soon  now. 

'"'■  Mon  Dieu,  I  can  never  forget  de  day 
I  arrive  in  Paris.  All  de  club  was  talk 
of  Andree.  Dey  say  she  have  marry 
de  Engleesh  officer,  an'  have  sail  for 
Canada,  where  he  was  order'  wit'  hees 
regiment. 

"Den  my  comrades  laugh  at  me  for 


bein'  fool'  by  dat  womans.  Deir  fun 
make  me  more  mad,  an'  at  las'  I  feel  I 
mus'  kill  Andree  an'  de  man  what  have 
taken  her  from  me.  I  was  go  den  to 
America. 

' '  It  didden  take  me  long  after  I  was 
reach  Montreal  to  fin'  dat  man  I  hate. 
I  go  to  de  Champ  de  Mars,  where  hees 
soldiers  parade.  Wit'  my  pistol  in  my 
han'  I  rush  at  him,  as  he  review  hees 
men  at  de  drill,  but  hees  aide  catch  me 
from  behin'  jus'  as  I  shoot.  I  was  mad 
wit'  rage,  an'  in  de  struggle  I  was  shoot 
myself.  Den  I  was  carry  to  de  Hotel 
Dieu. 

"  While  I  was  dere,  in  that  hospital,  I 
watch  dose  nun  take  care  of  de  sick. 
Some  was  a  lil'  brusque,  but  mos'  was 
so  gentle  dat  my  heart  was  -touch'.  I 
have  much  time  for  t'ink  dose  day  w'en 
I  was  get  well,  an'  I  was  'shamed  of  de 
life  I  have  lead. 

' '  One  day  de  ver'  bad  mans  was  carried 
in.  He  was  swear  at  de  kind  nun  what 
was  try  to  relieve  him.  I  feel  mad  at 
such  wretch,  but  de  nuns  say : 

" 'Poor  mans,  he  don'  know  better. 
He  is  de  shantymans,  an'  he  have  lead 
such  wild  life  in  de  bush,  far  from  de 
church  or  any  peoples  but  shantymans, 
dat  he  is  like  de  savage. ' 

'  'After  while  I  talk  wit'  dat  mans.  He 
tell  me  'bout  de  chantier,  till  I  was  fill' 
wit'  curiosite  to  see  it.  W'en  I  was  all 
well  I  come  here. 

'  'De  great  woods,  so  full  of  solitude,  fill 
me  wit'  awe.  '  On'y  God  is  here,'  I 
whisper  to  myself,  as  I  look  up  at  de 
tall  pines  an'  de  tamaracks  of  dese  im- 
mense forests.  De  grandeur  of  such 
wide  silence,  where  even  a  leaf  dat  was 
fall  could  be  heard,  was  bring  peace  to 
my  poor  heart.  I  feel  dat  some  change 
had  come  over  me.  I  don'  care  paint 
no  more,  I  mus'  jus'  t'ink  of  dose  nun, 
an'  how  dey  live  for  odders.  How  pure, 
how  peaceful,  how  noble  deir  lives. 

"At  las'  de  cold  weather  began,  an'  de 
woods,  before  so  quiet,  was  fill  up  wit' 
de  shantymans  come  to  do  de  winter's 
work.  Den  I  resolve  to  go  back  'cross 
de  sea,  an'  get  my  lil'  Hero. 

"Oh,  how  I  love  him  w'en  I  have  him 
again  in  my  arm.  Oh,  how  hees  kisses 
so  sof  was  comfort  my  heart  so  sick 
wit'  pain.  An'  w'en  he  was  kneel  to  me 
at  night  an'  say  hees  lil'  prayer :  '  God 
bless   mon  cher  papa,'  my   breast  was 
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near  burst  wit'  bein'  glad  to  t'ink  dat 
one  in  de  worl'  love  me  an'  pray  for 
me.  Den  I  was  put  my  arm  roun'  dat 
lir  boy,  an'  cry — cry  like  I  was  jus'  so 
lir  as  was  he. 

"Wen  he  was  'sleep  wit'  hees  HI'  han' 
in  mine,  I  make  de  vow  dat  I  will  take 
him  far  from  de  worl'  to  where  hees 
pure  soul  will  not  be  soil  wit'  sin.  Den 
I  t'ink  why  cannot  I  do  good  to  odders, 
like  dose  nuns — I,  who  have  always  done 
bad.  I  fall  on  my  knee  den  beside  dat 
lir  angel,  an'  I  swear  to  God  dat  if  He 
will  'low  me  I  will  be  priest ;  an'  come 
here  to  de  chantier  an'  use  some  of  de 
lot  of  money  I  have  to  build  de  church 
an'  save  de  soul  of  dese  wild  shantymans, 
if  I  can.  '  I  will  bring  up  my  lil'  son 
in  dose  woods,  far  from  de  worl','  I  t'ink, 
'an'  w'en  he  is  man  he  will  be  pure  an' 
holy,  and  never  love,  on'y  God  an'  Hees 
work.      I  make  him  priest  too. '  " 

Well,  M'sieu'  he  rave  like  dis  so  long 
dat  I  t'ink  he  is  never  goin'  get  well. 
But  God  have  hear  my  prayer,  an'  at 
las'  M'sieu'  he  was  able  to  walk  outside. 
Den  he  don'  talk  no  more,  but  pray  all 
de  time  in  de  lil'  church. 

One  night  he  say  to  me,  as  he  take 
hees  can'le  for  go  to  bed:  "I  am  goin' 
to  New  York  in  de  morrow."  He  talk 
dat  like  he  should  say  he  want  one 
ragout  of  pigs'  feet  for  dinner. 

"Why,  I  fought  dat  was  ver'  far 
place,"  I  say,  quick,  I  was  so  seprise. 

"Yes,"  he  answer,  an'  hees  face  look 
ver'  solemn,  ' '  but  to  save  my  Hero,  de 
sea  of  eternity  I  would  cross." 

I  don'  say  no  more.  He  have  de 
look  of  St.  Stanislaus  in  hees  face  so 
fine.  What  he  say  is  ever  right.  I 
have  see  hees  life  in  de  bush  for  twenty 
year,  an'  I  know  dat  no  saint  in  de  holy 
picture  is  more  good  dan  him. 

All  night  I  mus'  t'ink  of  M'sieu',  so 
weak  wit'  bein'  sick,  goin'  so  far  'way. 
I  can't  sleep  none,  an'  byme-by  I  mus' 
get  up.  I  take  out  de  ol'  wool  stocking 
from  de  carpet  rags,  where  I  have  hide 
it  'way :  I  count  de  money  an'  t'ink  how 
many  gold  pieces  I  have  save  in  twenty 
year. 

Nex'  mornin'  M'sieu'  he  tell  me  what 
I  shall  do  w'en  he  is  gone  'way.  I  shall 
go  to  my  sister  in  Papineauville  wit'  him, 
an'  stay  dere  till  he  come  back.  '  *  An' 
Mere  Dinette,"  he  say,  "no  matter  what 
happeii  to  me  you  is  provide  for.     If  I 


die  you  has  plenty,  an'  if  I  live  many 
year  it  is  de  same.  De  lil'  money  is  put 
'way  for  you,  an'  w'en  I  come  to  Ottawa 
I  will—" 

"  Don'  talk  like  dis,"  I  say,  wit'  de  tear 
in  my  eye,  "  I  don'  want  hear  'bout  de 
money.  I  have  serve  you  'cause  I  love 
be  here,  but  for  de  firs'  time  I  mus'  say, 
I  don'  want  to  do  what  you  wish.  I  don' 
want  stay  wit'  my  sister  at  Papineau- 
ville— I  mus'  go  to  my  Hero.  I  know 
he  love  de  ol'  modder,  an'  he  won't 
refuse  come  home  wit'  me.  Don'  say 
no,"  I  beg,  wit'  much  sob;  "you  will 
never,  never  be  sorry.  Ah,  M'sieu',  I 
have  pray  all  night,  an'  God  have  tell  me 
in  my  heart  to  go  wit'  you.  See,  here  is" 
'nough  money  to  pay  for  de  ol'  womans 
what  don'  need  much.  I  know  you  is 
poor  man,  M'sieu',  dough  you  rave  much 
'bout  bein'  rich,  cause  all  you  have  you 
give  ever  to  de  shantymans  in  de  lil' 
present.  Dis  money,  what  you  have 
pay  me,  I  have  save  for  my  Hero." 

Dere  was  tear  in  hees  eye,  I  can  see, 
as  he  push  'way  dat  ol'  wool  stocking 
dat  I  have  put  on  de  table  before  him, 
wit'  my  money  in  it. 

"  Keep  you'  poor  lil'  saving,"  he  say, 
"an'  do  what  you  t'ink  bes'  'bout  goin' 
wit'  me.  I  believe  you  w'en  you  say 
God  has  whisper  in  you'  heart.  Ah," 
he  say  as  he  turn  'way,  ' '  dese  humble 
saints  know  not  deir  own  sanctity  !  " 

It  is  incredible,  eh  ?  But,  vraiment!  I 
go  to  dat  far  off  New  York.  M'sieu* 
have  describe  it  right  w'en  he  say  it  was 
like  Hell.  I  t'ink  I  mus'  go  mad  wit' 
de  horse,  an'  de  carriage,  an'  de  peoples. 
Oh,  I  don'  want  to  t'ink  of  dat  place  so 
delirant  wit'  noise. 

Firs'  t'ing,  M'sieu'  he  buy  heesself 
some  coat  jus'  like  odder  mans.  He 
say  he  may  go  in  de  place  where  it  is 
not  right  de  sacred  dress  of  de  priest 
be  see'  w'en  he  look  for  Hero.  Ah, 
M'sieu'  he  look  ver'  fine  in  such  coat — 
ver'  smart  an'  rich. 

One  warm  evenin'  I  was  open  my 
kitchen  window  for  get  more  light.  I 
was  knit  de  sock,  an'  it  seem  extrava- 
^ante  to  burn  de  lamp  so  soon.  I  Was 
feel  sad,  for  dere  was  no  news  of  Hero, 
an'  M'sieu'  was  get  more  thin  wit'  fret. 
Jus'  so  soon  as  I  open  dat  window  I 
hear  the  lil'  morceau  on  de  fiddle  come 
from  de  nex'  street.  Den  a  man  begin 
to  sing  ; 
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"Oh,  Mere  Linette,  oh,  Mere  Linette, 
Ton  cceur  est  durcomme  une  coquette, 
Regarde  ici  ton  cavalier 
Son  ame  atoi  il  veut  fier,"  etc. 

No  one  have  ever  sing  dat  HI'  niorceau 
but  my  Hero.  He  have  made  it  hees- 
self,  an'  even  M'sieu'  le  cure  laugh  w'en 
dat  boy  sing  dat  lil'  chanson  to  me,  like 
I  was  de  hard  heart  coquette  what  he 
love.  It  doan'  soun'  gay  no  more,  but 
I  know  who  it  was  dat  was  sing. 

De  heart  of  dis  ol'  womans  beat  ver' 
fas',  an'  firs'  she  can't  walk  'cross  de 
floor,  cause  her  legs  shake  so  much ;  but 
she  kiss  the  lil'  crucifix  on  her  rosarie, 
an'  she  say  de  lil'  prayer,  an'  at  las'  she 
have  more  courage. 

W'en  I,  ol'  Linette,  have  reach  de 
street  de  music  have  stop,  but  I  can  see 
de  tall  young  man  wit'  de  fiddle  in  de 
saloon  at  de  corner.  I  went  in  to  dat 
bad  place,  an'  I  take  de  ban's  of  dat 
young  man,  an'  I  say  :  ' '  Come  wit' 
Mere  Linette,  my  Hero  ! " 

Oh,  if  you  had  see  dat  'fraid  look  on 
de  face  of  my  boy  w'en  he  hear  my  voice. 
Hees  eye  was  stare,  an'  firs'  he  couldn't 
speak. 

But  at  las'  I  have  him  in  de  lil'  apparte- 
inent  'roun'  de  corner,  where  I  make  de 
menage  for  M'sieu'.  Den  w'en  I  put  de 
bowl  of  soup  on  de  kitchen  table  before 
him  he  put  hees  head  on  my  shoulder, 
an'  he  cry  like  w'en  he  was  de  lil'  me'chant 
in  de  bush. 

"  Oh,  I  is  so  weak,"  he  say,  "an'  I  is 
made  like  a  baby  wit'  bein'  glad  to  see 
you'  dear  ol'  face." 

But  after  while  he  tell  me  how  he 
can't  sell  any  of  hees  picture  in  New 
York,  an'  he  can't  get  some  work,  an' 
he  was  near  starve  till  he  go  out  an' 
sing  dat  lil'  chanson. 

While  he  was  talk  I  see  how  poor 
were  his  clothes,  how  thin  his  cheek, 
how  long  hees  hair.      My  poor  Hero  ! 

Jus'  as  he  have  finish  eat,  I  hear  de 
slow  step  climb  de  many  stair.  Ah,  I 
hear  de  deep  sigh  too,  I  knew  it  was 
M'sieu'.  Before  he  can  come  in  dat  lil' 
kitchen,  I  go  to  him  an'  tell  him  who  he 
shall  see. 

Hees  face  was  white  w'en  he  enter  dat 
room  so  quick,  an'  take  hees  boy  in  hees 
arm,  an'  kiss  him  how  many  time. 

"  Oh,  mon  pere,  I  don'  deserve  de  for- 
giveness like  dis,"  say  Hero,  "  I  am  one 
ingrat.     I  have  bring  de  pain  to  you' 


heart,   but   oh,    nion  pere,    I  can't  help 
love  Andree — " 

"What  was  dat  name  ?  "  ask  M'sieu', 
an'  hees  face  look  scare. 

"Andree,"  answer  Hero,  "Andree 
Harnette.  Her  brother  have  been  at 
college  wit'  me." 

^^  Andree  Harnette,"  whisper  M'sieu' 
to  heesself,  "Andr6e  Harnette.  Was 
her  fadder  de  officier  in  de  Lancers  at 
Montreal  ?  "  he  ask'  Hero. 

"Yes.  But  now  he  is  dead,  an'  oh, 
inon  pere,  Andree  is  so  good,  so  beauti- 
ful !  I  have  try  not  to  love  her,  an'  be 
priest  for  you'  sake ;  but  it  ain't  no  use, " 
say  Hero,  ver'  sad. 

"  No,  my  boy,  it  ain't  no  use,"  M'sieu' 
say  wit'  hees  ban's  on  dat  boy's  head. 
' '  God  have  will  t'ings  different  from 
what  I  want  dem.  I  have  made  one 
more  great  mistake.  I  have  been  blind 
not  to  see  dat  you  was  made  for  love." 

"I  have  come  here,"  say  Hero,  much 
seprise  as  was  me,  "cause  her  modder 
have  try  to  take  her  'way  from  me.  My 
Andree  have  write  me  de  letter  w'en  I 
was  in  de  bush,  dat  she  mus'  come  to 
New  York  to  live.  Mere  Linette  re- 
member dat  day,  for  I  have  jus'  show 
her  de  portrait  of  my  Andree.  I  can't 
tell  her  cause  I  know  she  would  t'ink  it 
was  ver'  bad  for  de  young  mans  what 
study  to  be  priest  to  love  de  womans. 
I  have  try  to  tell  you,  nion  pere,  but  I 
was  'fraid  it  mus'  break  you'  heart. 
W'en  you  give  me  de  money  to  pay  at 
de  college,  I  came  here  to  my  Andree." 

Once  more  M'sieu'  put  hees  ban's  on 
de  head  of  hees  boy. 

"You  know  where  Mam'selle  Har- 
nette live  ?  "  he  ask. 

"Ah,  yes,"  say  Hero. 

"Ver'  well,  get  the  fiacre,  "say  M'sieu'. 

Soon  we  was  drive  out  of  de  city.  We 
went  'cross  de  river,  an'  all  de  time  we 
don'  talk,  cause  M'sieu'  he  look  like  he 
don'  see  some  one. 

W'en  we  stop  before  de  house,  M'sieu' 
he  wake  up  an'  notice  me. 

"Why,  is  you  here,  too,  ol'  modder  ? " 
he  say,  much  seprise. 

"Yes,  M'sieu'  le  cure',  I  t'ink  de  ride 
will  do  de  ol'  womans  good." 

"  Ah,"  he  say,  an'  step  out.  He  have 
close  de  door  on  Hero  an'  me. 

Hero  was  seprise  w'en  I  tell  him, 
soon  as  we  were  all  'lone,  what  hees 
fadder  have  rave  'bout  in  de  sickness. 
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"I  t'ink  M'sieu'  know  de  modder  of 
you'  Andree,"  I  say,  "it  was  de  same 
name  dat  have  de  womans  he  have  love 
long  time  in  de  pas'." 

Hero  was  look  at  me  wit'  de  eye  big 
wit'  some  seprise,  w'en  all  of  a  sudden 
dat  boy  jump  from  de  fiacre. 

"I  mus'  go,"  he  say,  "  for  dere  is  my 
Andree." 

Pretty  soon  I  see  him  talk  to  de  sweet 
young  girl  what  stand  by  de  garden 
gate.  Ah,  she  was  love  my  Hero.  I 
can  tell  by  de  look  in  her  eye. 

W'en  dey  have  gone  I  don'  like  bein' 
'lone  in  dat  fiacre,  an'  I  t'ink  I  will  go  in 
dat  garden  too,  an'  be  near  my  Hero, 
who  was  walk  'mong  de  tree  wit'  dat 
Andree. 

De  garden  look  like  de  picture  of 
Heaven  in  de  beautiful  moonlight.  I 
was  sit  by  de  long  window  an'  watch 
my  Hero,  w'en  I  hear  de  voice.  I  look 
in  de  window,  an'  dere  I  see  M'sieu' 
Stan'  in  de  room  an'  talk  to  de  womans 
so  han'some.  She  was  more  grande 
dan  de  lil'  Andree  of  my  Hero. 

' '  Don'  say  more  cruel  word,  Almeda, " 
de  lady  was  say.  "Ah,  how  can  you 
know  how  I  have  suffer  ?  " 

' '  Ah,  have  you  suffer  ?  Oh,  I  can't 
bear  to  t'ink  dat,"  say  M'sieu',  in  de 
voice  like  I  have  never  hear  before ;  an' 
he  take  de  ban's  of  dat  womans,  an' 
dose  two  look  at  each  odder,  I  can  never 
tell  how  sad. 

Well,  I  was  Stan'  dere  like  I  was 
dream.  It  seem  strange  dat  M'sieu' 
should  look  in  de  eye  of  de  beautiful 
womans  like  dat,  an'  talk  to  her  so  much, 
an'  so  sof. 

"Den  you  will  let  dose  two  young 
peoples  marry  wit'  each  odder,"  he  say 
after  while;  "dey  will  be  rich,  my 
Andree.  I  have  plenty  of  what  I  do 
not  value — money.  Ah,  if  you  had 
waited  till  I  returned  from  Provence, 
that  time  I  went  to  see  my  uncle,  when 
he  was  so  ill  that  last  time. " 

Such  a  sigh  as  come  from  de  heart  of 
M'sieu'  jus'  den,  an'  de  lady  was  sob. 

"  Money  came  to  me  too  late,"  he  say 
ver'  sad,  "  an'  love  too  early.  .  Ah,  my 
Andree,  a  full  purse  cannot  fill  an 
empty  heart — but  Hero  will  be  made 
happy  wit'  what  is  notting  to  me — dis 
money." 

Den  dat  lady  she  look  at  M'sieu'  an' 
dere  was  de  tear  in  her  eye  so  beautiful. 


Dey  don'  say  some  word,  but  dere  was 
de  speaking  in  deir  look.  A  change 
came  over  de  face  of  M'sieu'.  It  make 
me  'fraid,  dat  'spression,  cause  he  don' 
look  no  more  like  vSt.  Stanislaus. 

I  t'ink  of  what  M'sieu'  have  say  'bout 
de  beautiful  devils  like  angel,  an'  I  was 
more  scare.  Den  I  t'ink  "I,  poor  ol' 
Mere  Linette,  have  come  here  for  dis 
— to  save  one  saint  what  was  tempt, 
from  hell  !  " 

Den  I  don'  feel  scare,  an'  I  go  in  dat 
long  window  to  de  side  of  M'sieu'. 

' '  I  have  hear  you  talk  so  strange  dat 
I  was  fear  you  was  delirant  once  more, 
M'sieu'  le  cure,"  I  say. 

He  turn  quick  an'  look  at  me,  like  I 
was  a  ghost.  De  ban's  of  dat  womans 
fell  'way  from  hees,  an'  he  hit  hees  head, 
an'  say  to  heesself  : 

'■'Moil  Dial,  inon  Dieii,  I  have  forget 
I  was  priest  !  " 

Den  he  walk  out  into  dat  garden,  an' 
I  can  see  him  go  up  an'  down,  up  an' 
down,  till  dat  odder  Andree  come  to 
him  at  de  side  of  Hero. 

Den  de  womans  say  to  me,  ver'  dignify : 

"  Tell  me,  ol'  womans,  what  does  this 
mean  ?" 

I  was  feel  sorry  for  de  miserie  in  her 
face  as  I  tell  her  all  dat  M'sieu'  have 
say  w'en  he  was  delirant  in  de  cJiantier. 

Firs'  she  say :  "I  know,  I  know.  Ah, 
I  have  cause  him  much  pain!" 

But  w'en  I  tell  her  how  he  have  try 
shoot  her  husband,  an'  how  he  have 
wound  heesself,  an'  was  near  die,  an' 
was  carry  to  de  hospital,  she  listen  more. 
W'en  I  was  tell  her  'bout  de  nun  dat 
M'sieu'  have  watch,  an'  how  he  t'ink  dey 
was  so  unselfish  an'  good,  she  don'  say 
somet'ing.  W'en  I  was  come  to  where 
he  go  be  priest,  she  was  white  like  I 
have  never  see  someone,  an'  her  head 
fall  on  her  breast,  an'  she  say:  ""Stop!" 

Dere  was  pain  in  my  heart,  an'  I  was 
jus'  goin'  out  in  de  garden,  too,  w'en  I 
see  M'sieu'  come  in  wit'  dose  two  young 
peoples.  Dey  was  de  on'y  ones  what 
was  look  happy- — dose  two. 

Dat  lil'  Andree  she  kiss  her  modder, 
an'  dey  whisper,  an'  pretty  soon  she 
was  Stan'  by  de  side  of  dat  fine  Hero. 

M'sieu'  he  have  de  look  of  St.  Stanis- 
laus w'en  he  take  out  hees  book  an' 
read  de  inarriage  word,  an'  I  was  sob 
wit'  bein'  glad,  w'en  he  say: 

"  I  pronounce  you  man  an'  wife!" 
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OVE  in  a  land 
that  is  always 
sunny  should 
be  content- 
ment, but 
even  in  Mexico  it  has 
its  thorns. 

Strolling-  about  the 
streets  of  a  Mexican 
town,  at  an  hour  in 
which  an  American 
lover  of  regular  hab- 
its would  be  saying 
good-bye,  one  finds 
the  scene  just  open- 
ing upon  his  Mexican 
prototype,  the  oso 
(bear) . 

At  an  hour  when  the  streets  are  most 
deserted,  and  when  only  an  occasional 
long  drawn  whistle  of  the  sereno^  or 
night  police,  breaks  on  the  ear,  one  will 
frequently  encounter  solitary  and  ap- 
parently aimless  wanderers  in  the 
shadows  of  the  buildings,  and  then  later 
on  he  will  hear  the  rap-rap-rap  of  canes 
applied  to  the  wooden  closure  of  some 
window.  Like  the  spring  drumming 
of  the  red-headed  woodpecker,  this  is 
a  call  to  a  mate  near  by. 

Outside  of  the  window  bars,  hour 
after  hour,  will  the  Mexican  oso  cling 
with  his  love,  or  patiently  tread,  in  what 
seems  an  impatient  manner,  the  limited 
space  circumjacent  to  the  window;  and 
perhaps  to  this  habit,  so  similar  to  that 
of  a  chained  bear,  he  owes  his  name. 

Of  course  all  the  neighbors  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  state  of  affairs.  But  what 
of  that  ;  there  is  furnished  a  most 
delightful  subject  for  gossip,  while  he, 
believing  himself  discreet,  imagines  his 
secret  to  be  safe. 

Never  the  most  ardent  devotee  to  the 
study  of  astronomy  or  of  nocturnal  life 
cared  less  for  sleep  than  does  this 
creature  of  love.  To  him  Morpheus 
and  his  scfiorita  are  one;  he  finds  rest 
and  content  in  his  midnight  meetings. 

As  a  friend,  a  young  man  may  be  a 
welcome  guest  at  a  home.  He  may 
visit  as  frequently  as  he  desires  and 
may  be  most  cordially  told:  "Here 
you  have  your  home;"  but.  with  the  first 


inkling  of  the  existence  of  a  stronger 
feeling,  he  is  generally  barred  the  house. 
That  the  Mexican  oso  is  a  most  per- 
severing animal  is  proven  by  the  fact, 
that  he  has  been  known  to  tread  the 
same  path  for  seven  and  eight  years,  to 
find,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  windows 
open  but  the  doors  still  closed  against 
him  ;  this,  too,  is  oftimes  done  with 
unreciprocated  love. 

There  is  a  spiciness  in  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  the  Mexicans'  sentiment 
and  open  expression  of  horror,  should 
one  of  their  own  kind  walk  upon  the 
street  alone  with  her  intended,  or  should 
he,  except  by  hook  or  crook,  secure  the 
pleasure  of  a  moment  alone  in  her 
compan}^,  they,  nevertheless,  often  sigh 
as  they  see  the  American  girl,  and  they 
cannot  help  occasionally  expressing  a 
desire  for  the  freedom  of  some  of  the 
American  ways. 

There  is  a  simpleness  about  the  little 
confidences  given  to  their  friends  about 
their  love  affairs  that  is  indeed  interest- 
ing. In  their  treatment  of  those  for 
whom  they  have  no  affinity  they  are  so 
courteous,  that  to  a  more  brusque  and 
more  direct  race  it  appears  hypocrisy. 
To  those  for  whom  they  have  real  affec- 
tion they  are  "gushing,"  but  at  the 
bottom  of  their  compliments  and  hyper- 
boles of  speech,  that  float  about  as 
thickly  as  the  cotton  down  of  the  Alamo 
on  the  summer  air,  there  is  sincerity. 

The  typical  Mexican  house  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  the  covered 
portion  with  flat  roofs  and  the  outside 
walls  on  a  line  with  the  streets,  so  that 
the  streets  offer  little  to  the  eye  but 
monotony.  In  the  unroofed  quadrangle, 
or  patio,  as  it  is  called,  is  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  what  open  air  life 
the  women,  to  any  extent,  enjoy.  These 
patios  are  made  delightful  places  in  so 
far  as  fountains  and  flowers  and  birds 
will  enhance  them.  Tesselated  floors 
of  stone  or,  in  handsomer  houses,  of 
marble,  and  great  ponderous  pillars  and 
arches  of  the  same  material,  supporting 
porticos  projecting  from  the  four  in- 
terior walls,  lend  an  air  of  age  and  sub- 
stantiality to  which  the  American  is  un- 
accustomed; so  that  one's  first  thoughts 
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on  entering  these  houses  are  of  their  age, 
and  whether  there  may  not  be  some 
romance  or  tale  in  connection  with  them. 

These  interiors,  however,  are  all 
closed  to  the  outside  world,  and  it  is 
only  accidentally  that  a  stranger  knows 
of  the  beauties  hidden  behind  the  cold 
walls  and  bars  that  face  the  streets. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  'neath  the 
porticos  that  extend  out  from  the  four 
walls  in  the  interior,  las  scnoritas  take 
their  walks.  After  night-fall  of  moon- 
lit nights,  amid  the  weird  light  that  falls 
upon  whitened  wall  and  column  and 
penetrates  the  wreathes  of  smoke  curl- 
ing from  her  cigarette,  the  Mexican 
maiden  finds  fit  atmosphere  to  engender 
whatever  romance  may  lie  dormant  in 
her  bosom. 

Mayhap,  in  the  midst  of  her  reveries, 
she  is  serenaded  in  proof  of  the  con- 
stancy of  him — the  burden  of  her 
romance.  But  that  he  should  partici- 
pate in  her  walk,  and  together  arm  in 
arm  they  should  enjoy  fair  Luna,  could 
never  be. 

The  plaza,  or  public  square,  is  the 
ganglion  from  which  the  construction  of 
Mexican  towns  was  begun.  It  is  gen- 
erally beautifully  arranged  with  flower 
beds  and  fountains,  and  in  all  the  capi- 
tals and  large  cities  military  bands  dis- 
course music  of  an  evening  from  a 
pavilion  in  the  centre  of  the  plaza — 
music  always  of  a  high  class.  Here, 
promenading  about  the  walks,  a  lover 
may  occasionally  see  his  love,  but  al- 
ways under  escort,  and  he  can  do  no 
more  than  smile  and  pass  her  by. 

Sunday  mornings  the  osos  swarm  like 
flies  about  the  doors  of  the  cathedral 
that  always  faces  the  plaza.  These 
buildings  are  always  the  most  magnifi- 
cent edifices  in  a  Mexican  town,  and  in 
olden  days  were  storehouses  of  fabulous 
wealth.  Those  days  are  gone,  but  eyes 
still  speak  as  loudly,  and  hearts  still 
throb  as  wildly,  and  Cupid  has  not 
wavered  a  jot  from  his  habits  in  those 
other  ivy-grown  and,  to  present  eyes, 
more  romantic  daj^s  of  the  past. 

Religion  plays  quite  an  important  part 
in  life.  Every  day  is  that  of  some  saint 
in  the  Mexican  calendar,  and  innumer- 
able of  them  are  feast  days,  to  the  entire 
suspension  of  business  and  the  incessant 
clanging  of  discordant  bells  from  church 
towers.    Notices  of  business  hours  show 


the  inherent  feeling  of  their  import- 
ance. "  Excepting  Sundays  and  Feast 
Days,"  is  posted  from  force  of  habit. 
By  the  Calendar  of  Ripalda,  the  Castil- 
ian  Mexican  (in  distinction  from  the 
Indian)  is  forbidden  to  work  on  fully 
one-third  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  in  the  year  ;  there  being 
thirty-two  feasts,  each  temporada  being 
of  some  days'  duration. 

This  Calendar  of  Saints  comprises, 
too,  their  list  of  Christian  names.  The 
saint-day  is  celebrated  like  our  birth- 
days, by  all  persons  possessing  the  name 
of  the  saint  indicated,  which  fact,  when 
the  birthday  and  saint-day  are  not  coin- 
cident, generally  results  in  the  persons 
entirely  forgetting  or  never  knowing 
the  day  of  their  birth  ; — a  state  of 
affairs  lenient  upon  the  women  of  the 
land,  for,  not  being  natal  celebrations, 
they  are  on  such  occasions  relieved  of 
those  embarrassing  remembrances  that 
aged  friends  are  so  apt  at  recalling  : — 
"It  hardly  seems  twenty-five  years 
ago,"  or  "  Let  me  see — what  year  were 
you  born  in?" 

'YYiO.  peon,  or  lower  class  of  Mexican 
society,  will  never  allow  the  feast  days 
to  fall  into  disuse.  The  arrival  of  these 
festal  occasions  is  a  signal  for  this  dusky 
being  to  gamble,  drink,  and  generally 
make  things  interesting.  If  it  is  El  Dia 
de  San  Juan,  all  the  Johns  and  their 
friends  and  friends'  friends  stop  work 
and  rejoice,  with  the  aid  of  their  intoxi- 
cant tequila. 

The  day  following  such  great  feast 
days  as  those  of  San  Juan,  Jesus  and 
San  Jose,  names  met  with  on  every 
hand,  generally  proves  a  strain  on  the 
municipal  courts,  but  adds  greatly  to 
the  cleanliness  of  the  streets  for  some 
time  thereafter. 

The  peon,  particularly  the  rwraX  peo7i, 
together  with  the  hacendado  or  hacienda 
owner,  form  the  picturesque  side  of 
Mexican  life.  The  Mexican  of  civic 
life  dresses  like  all  disciples  of  Parisian 
mode,  though  the  women  have  not  as 
yet  fully  attained  to  the  hat,  and,  when 
wearing  any  head  covering  at  all,  gener- 
ally use  the  mantilla,  or  black  lace 
shawl;  still,  the  hat  (a  tall  one)  is  fast 
coming  into  vogue — so  are  theatres. 

The  rural  peon,  however,  affects  a 
style  peculiarly  his  own.  As  he  sham- 
bles along  with  great  baggy  pantaloons 
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of  white  cotton,  and  a  loose  shirt  of  the 
same  material  hanging  over  all,  shel- 
tered by  a  great  sombrero  and  shod  with 
sandals,  he  has  the  appearance  of  one 
suddenly  awakened  in  the  night.  At  a 
distance  this  slashing-skirted  apparel 
is  unsexing,  for  one  cannot,  until  upon 
near  examination,  distinguish  one  sex 
from  the  other.  This  costume  is,  how- 
ever, the  high  light  in  a  Mexican  scene, 
and  in  the  market  places  of  southern 
Mexico,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  the  lights 
and  shadows,  as  contrasted  by  these  ani- 
mated masses  of  dazzling  white,  are  an 
artist's  delight,  and  a  reminder  that  one 
is  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

The  hacendado  is  more  elaborately 
gotten  up,  and  with  his  handsomely  gar- 
nished horse,  he  delights  in  tearing 
along  at  the  animal's  utmost  speed,  only 
to  bring  him  up  short  and  standing  upon 
his  hind  feet,  with  a  bit  that  was  surely 
conceived  in  the  Inquisition.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  ^''  charro,"  SiS  his  costume  is 
called,  handsome  as  it  is,  could  never  be 
as  encomiastic  as  the  appearance  of  it 
which  mystically  floats  about  in  his  own 
mind.  A  tan-colored  buckskin  jacket 
reaches  to  the  waist ;  the  exact  point  is 
of  moment  to  him;  perhaps  this  point 
is  that  at  which  the  jacket  must  appear 
as  having  been  wetted  too  often,  for 
pantaloons  and  jacket  fail  to  meet.  This 
jacket  is  generally  decorated  very  elabo- 
rately across  the  back,  over  the  shoulders 
and  about  the  sleeves  with  silver  braid, 
in  various  designs. 

The  pantaloons  are  also  of  buckskin, 
fitting  like  gloves.  Down  the  outer 
seam  of  each  leg  are  a  double  row  of 
silver  ornaments.  One  suit  I  remember 
having  seen  had  these  ornaments  in  the 
form  of  little  owl  heads,  with  little 
chains  pendant  from  beak  to  beak  of  the 
opposite  heads.  These  leg  ornaments 
seem  to  be  the  one  essential  point  about 
the  suit,  for  the  term  ^'■cJiarro"  is  often 
applied  to  an  ordinary  suit,  to  which 
have  been  added  such  silver,  or  other 
white  metal  ornaments. 

Most  striking  of  all  the  dress  (except- 
ing, perhaps,  it  may  be  the  immense 
revolver  hanging  at  the  belt)  is  the  high 
conical- crowned  sombrero.,  with  a  brim 
varying  from  four  to  six  inches  in  width. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  hacendado  all  else  is 
subordinate  to  the  ponderous  covering 
that  shelters  him  from  the  torrid  sun. 


One  hat,  I  particularly  remember,  was 
completely  enveloped  in  silver  braid 
patterned  in  various  figures.  Attached 
to  each  side  of  the  crown  were  little  sil- 
ver ladders,  enigmatically  denoting  its 
owner's  name — Escalera — while  circling 
the  crown,  with  two  or  three  turns,  as 
a  band,  at  the  brim,  was  a  cord  (called 
a  torqiiilld).,  at  each  end  of  which  was  a 
serpent  head  of  silver.  The  cost  of  this 
hat  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars !  It  probably  weighed  six- 
teen to  twenty  ounces! 

All  this  to  American  eyes  seems  a 
strange  guise  for  the  ordinary  scenes 
of  life,  but  to  this  courtly  race,  and 
particularly  with  the  ranchero,  outward 
display  and  personal  adornment  are 
found  in  the  extreme. 

It  is  with  the  peon  that  lingers  the 
folk  lore  of  the  land ;  but,  laughed  at  by 
the  hacendados  and  more  educated  per- 
sons for  his  superstitions,  it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  draw  much  from  him  on  this 
subject.  Your  servant  he  may  be,  ready 
and  apt  in  every  other  way  to  do  your 
bidding,  but  ask  him  to  even  verify  any 
of  the  superstitious  tales,  and  his  invari- 
able response  is  that  everything  and 
nothing  phrase  of  the  Spanish  language, 
^^  Quien  sabef" — a  phrase  secondary  to 
gesticulation.  One  can  always  deter- 
mine more  from  the  particular  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  accompanying  this 
phrase,  than  by  its  inflection. 

The  peon  delights,  however,  in  telling 
tales  which  bring  those  superiors  who 
laugh  at  his  superstitions  into  ridicule. 

Another  element  in  Mexican  society 
is  the  beggar,  a  class  of  people  of  whom 
complaint  is  heard  only  from  foreigners. 
The  For  Diosero,  or  Limosncro.,  as  he  is 
variously  called,  swarms  on  the  plaza., 
on  the  alameda^  in  the  streets  and  into 
the  churches;  squatted  or  lolling  along, 
he  ever  carries  a  mechanically  extended 
palm  for  alms,  which  the  "sanctified 
Jose  and  Maria  will  repay."  Ragged 
he  always  is,  but  young  and  hearty  or 
aged  and  crippled  he  may  be  physically. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  rich  in  Mexico 
to  allot  one  or  more  days  in  each  week 
to  alms-giving,  and  among  these  people 
the  professional  mendicants  have  their 
beaten  rounds.  Of  an  early  morning  I 
have  counted  as  many  as  twenty-five  of 
these  beings,  squatted  against  the  house 
of  some  prominent  person  in  the  city. 
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A  mutual  friend,  K 


IF  ever  two  over- 
worked men 
suddenly  felt 
the  burdens 
that  lay  upon  them 
fall  from  harassed 
shoulders,  they  were 
my  good  friend  C — 
and  the  writer.  At 
last,  after  many  dis- 
appointments, we 
were  actually  start- 
holiday    journey    to   far 


-,  a  ranchman 
and  a  thorough  sportsman,  had  written 
as  follows  from  Lewistown,  Montana: — 
"Am  spending  the  summer  on  our 
ranch.  Come,  if  you  like.  Good  bird 
shooting  and  trout  fishing;  can  also  fit 
you  out  for  the  mountains  and  big  game. 
Bring  a  good  dog  and  as  many  friends 
as  you  please." 

The  "good  dog,"  Frank,  was  safely 
chained  in  the  baggage  car;  we  had 
complete,  yet  compact  outfits  checked 
to  our  final  railway  station,  and  all  we 
asked  for,  in  addition  to  existing  com- 
forts, was  safe  and  rapid  transit,  for  we 
were  keen  as  only  the  men  of  few  holi- 
days can  be. 

We  left  St.  Paul  in  the  evening,  and 
all  the  following  day  we  were  whirled 
over  Dakota  prairies.  About  nightfall 
we  entered  the  famous  Bad  Lands  of 
western  Dakota. 

Bad  Lands!  What  a  picture  these 
words  present  to  one  who  has  seen  that 
district !  What  wonderful  freak  of  na- 
ture formed  those  thousands  of  mounds 
and  pillars  and  bee-hives  and  ant-hills 
and  cones,  of  naked  earth  and  rock; 
those  Indian  tents  and  pyramids,  with 
innumerable  roadways  and  lanes  and 
streets,  without  life,  or  tree,  or  shrub 
of  any  kind.  A  city  of  nature,  deserted 
and  destitute,  covering  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  territory. 

Next  morning  we  sped  up  Yelhnv 
stone  River,  to  Billings,  Montana,  where 
we  breakfasted.  Thence,  by  a  stage 
ride  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
miles,  to  Lewistown,  where  nice  dist. no- 
tions were   abolished    and   Frank   was 


admitted  as  a  first-class  passenger  on 
the  stage. 

We  started  northward,  across  the 
valley,  and  ascended  the  rocky  cliff  that 
leads  to  the  great  world  above,  of  prairie 
and  alkali  and  sedge  and  dust.  About 
sunset  we  approached  the  Musselshell 
river,  which  was  marked  by  a  long  line 
of  green  and  yellow  cotton-wood  trees, 
extending  east  and  west  far  ahead  of 
and  below  us.  We  descended  into  the 
valley,  fifty  miles  from  Billings,  with 
feelings  of  great  relief  produced  by  the 
presence  of  water. 

Here  we  saw  the  first  sage  hens; 
four  or  five  feeding  quietly  near  the 
trail,  so  much  to  Frank's  astonishment 
that  instead  of  pointing,  as  he  has  a 
habit  of  doing,  he  dashed  after  a  young 
bird,  the  size  of  a  full-grown  pheasant, 
which  flew  for  a  great  distance  down 
the  valley,  constantly  just  out  of  his 
reach.  An  express  bullet  left  enough 
of  the  largest  cock  for  closer  examina- 
tion. It  resembled  in  size  and  mark- 
ings a  Plymouth  Rock  fowl,  though 
lighter  in  color  and  having  a  spot  of 
rich  black  in  the  breast.  In  appearance 
it  is  a  perfect  type  of  game  bird,  but 
feeding  on  the  sage  leaves  almost  un- 
fits it  for  food.  We  saw  no  more  game 
until  after  we  had  reached  the  ranch, 
and  the  varying  discomforts  of  the  last 
stage  of  the  journey  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon. 

The  ranch  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  southern  peak  of  the  Judith  Mount- 
ains and  close  to  the  northern  extension 
of  the  Snowy  range.  The  space  be- 
tween the  two  ranges  makes  a  narrow 
pass  about  six  hundred  yards  below  the 
house,  where  the  ranch  road  leads  out; 
and  a  walk  of  ten  minutes  from  the 
house  takes  one  out  of  the  basin,  in  full 
view  of  the  limitless  open  country  to 
eastward.  On  the  mountain  side,  half 
a  mile  above  the  house,  beautiful  fir 
trees  grow,  and  an  ice-cold  spring  flows 
perpetually,  where  deer  constantly  go  to 
dnnk  and  lie  in  the  cool  shade  during 
the  warmest  part  of  the  day.  Above 
this,  on  the  mountain  summit,  is  a  level, 
grassy  park,  containing  a  thousand  acres, 
enclot^ed  on  all  sides  by  tall  fir  trees. 
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,  our  host,  had  been  detained 
while  visiting  his  home  in  Helena,  and 
a  letter  from  him  directed  us  to  take 
possession  of  the  ranch,  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  that  the  foreman,  McG , 

and  Song  would  administer  to  our  wants. 
The  log-house  is  very  comfortable,  for 
this  is  a  civilized  ranch.  The  first  room 
is  the  sitting-room,  and  of  the  other 
four  rooms  one  is  the  dining-room  and 
the  three  remaining  are  bedrooms — all 
furnished  very  much  as  such  rooms 
would  be  in  the  East. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  we 
saddled  our  horses,  provided  a  large 
sack-bag,  called  out  Frank,  Toby,  a 
finely-trained  pointer,  and  Sailor,  an 
Irish  setter  and  a  grand  retriever,  and 
started  for  chicken. 

As  we  rode  out  of  the  pass  below  the 
house  all  the  dogs  turned  to  the  right 
and  disappeared  in  a  ravine.  Quickly 
the  heavy  sound  of  chickens'  wings 
notified  us  that  game  had  been  found. 
Two  big  birds  had  flushed  and  gone  to 
the  hill-side  beyond,  but  the  dogs  held 

their  point.   C dismounted  for  a  shot. 

As  he  approached  the  brink  of  the 
ravine,  seven  or  eight  birds  rose  in 
quick  succession,  and  three  shots  from 
him  laid  out  two  birds  to  be  retrieved 
by  Toby  and  Sailor.  I  marked  the 
other  birds  down  on  the  hill-side,  and 
we  thought  it  would  take  only  a  few 
minutes  to  bag  them  all.  So  leaving 
the  horses,  we  separated  apace  and 
ascended  the  hill.  The  ground  was  too 
open  this  time  for  a  point,  and  the  birds 
rose  rather  wild.  Up  they  went  above 
us,  in  quick  succession  ;  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six.  Bang!  bang!  bang! 
bang!  bang!  and  five  fine  birds  testified 
that  the  guns  were  held  right.  Their  ris- 
ing had  not  been  too  rapid  to  prevent  one 
of  us  reloading  and  getting  an  extra 
shot.  With  the  seven  birds  we  started 
to  recross  the  ravine  to  the  horses,  when 
a  point  from  Frank  arrested  our  prog- 
ress.    This  time  C scored. 

Concealing  our  bunch  of  birds  in  the 
ravine,  we  remounted  and  continued 
our  course.  A  few  hundred  yards,  and 
another  interruption.  A  point  from 
Frank,  backed  by  Toby  and  Sailor. 
This  time  eight  chickens  rose,  and  we 
divided  the  covey  evenly.  The  four 
that  escaped,  after  a  flight  of  one 
hundred  yards,  settled  in  the  low,  thick, 


berry  bushes.  Before  our  guns  had 
cooled  the  dogs  pointed  at  the  bushes, 
and  we  walked  in  and  flushed.  This 
time  only  three  birds  were  added  to  the 
bag.  Remounting,  we  started ,  but  soon 
had  to  halt  to  another  point.  The  birds 
were  in  high  weeds  along  the  little 
stream,  and  they  got  up  in  an  irregular 
way  that  enabled  us  to  bring  dov;n  six 
or  seven  in  quick  order.  The  others 
were  not  worth  following.  To  avoid 
further  delay  we  took  to  the  hill-sides, 
riding  through  a  beautiful  group  of  firs. 
The  dogs  quickly  took  a  trail  and 
worked  it  up  finely.  A  rustle,  a  whir 
and  a  roaring  flight,  and  a  bang  ! 
with  more  flying  and  other  shots, 
and  three  beautiful  grouse  lay  dead. 
Without  further  search  we  rode  over 
the  high,  open  prairie  eastward,  con- 
stantly descending  into  deep  depressions 
and  ascending  again  to  the  common 
level  beyond,  till  our  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  a  favorable  looking  cluster  of 
willow  bushes,  half  a  mile  to  the  left. 

The  dogs  coursed  ahead,  reached  the 
nearest  bushes,  and  at  once  established 
a  point.  Four  chickens  rose  at  our  ap- 
proach, and  made  off  down  the  narrow 
brake  of  bushes  and  weeds.  Moving 
on,  a  fine  covey  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
birds  flushed  and  settled  again  in   the 

bushes.  C and  I  dismounted  and  took 

opposite  sides  of  the  brake.  Rapid 
work  followed.  One  dog  retrieving, 
one  pointing,  and  the  other  roading  at 
the  same  moment.  Next,  all  retriev- 
ing at  once.  Birds  kept  rising,  two 
or    three    every    minute.        I  had  five 

down  at  once  on  my  side,  and  C as 

many  on  his.  Two  fiew,  quartering  from 
C .  His  first  shot  missed,  but  the  sec- 
ond killed  both  birds.  Before  these  were 
exhausted,  one  or  two  other  coveys  rose 
and  mingled  with  the  survivors  of  the 
first.  On  we  went  to  the  end  of  the 
brake,  firing  every  minute,  with  the 
dogs  pointing  and  retrieving  too  rapidly 
to  take  note  of  their  actions.  The  birds 
were  too  heavy  to  carry,  and  had  to  be 
left  in  bunches  on  the  ground.  We 
changed  sides,  and  beat  back  with  even 
better  shooting  than  while  going  down. 
We  had  disposed  of  all  the  wild  birds,  and 
those  left  lay  closely,  and  afforded  ex- 
cellent practice  for  the  dogs.  Three  or 
four  times  we  hunted  up  and  down  this 
brake,    all   within  the  space   of   a   few 
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hundred  yards  ;  and  each  time  had  fine 
points  and  good  shooting. 

Finally  we  collected  the  birds — sixty- 
four  !  Should  we  go  on,  or  cry  enough 
and  return  ?  We  decided  upon  the 
latter,  and  as  the  ranch  was  reached,  a 
bimch  of  blue-wing  teal  rose  from  the 
ice-pond,  and  one  for  each  of  us  con- 
cluded the  day's  shooting. 

The  Montana  "pheasant"  (the 
ruffed  grouse)  is  the  same  as  the  bird 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and 
the  East  generally  ;  having,  however, 
not  so  rich  a  color.  The  prairiechicken 
(sharp-tailed  grouse)  is  the  well- 
known  bird  of  British  America,  seven 
or  eight  hundred  miles  north  of  central 
Montana,  and  is  a  little  lighter  in  color 
than  the  chicken. 

Another  grouse  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  foot-hills,  early  in  fall,  but 
which  later  seeks  the  fir  forests,  high  in 
the  mountain  ranges,  is  larger  than  the 
chicken  or  pheasant,  with  longer  tail, 
wings  and  neck,  of  a  dark  gray  or  lead 
color,  and  is  exceedingly  delicate  and 
graceful. 

And  now  for  big  game,  and  how  we 
got  our  first  white-tail. 

One  snowy  day  C and  I  rode  over 

the  prairie  vainly  seeking  a  shot  at 
antelope.  We  were  eating  lunch,  over- 
looking a  deep  coulee,  when  it  was  de- 
termined to  finish  the  day  after  deer. 
We  had  seen  a  number  of  them  about 
the  ranch,  but  always  out  of  rifle-range. 
Mounting,  we  rode  along  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  in  quest  of  a  practicable 
crossing,  and  had  gone  perhaps  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  C in  advance,    when 

we  directed  the  horses  down  the  steep, 
rocky  side.  As  C reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  coulee,  up  jumped  a  grand 
buck,    not    ten   yards   from    his   horse. 

"  Here  he  is,  now,"  exclaimed  C ,  as 

the  buck  darted  under  the  brush  and 
aimed  for  the  hill  beyond.  Taking  in 
the  situation  at  a  glance,  I  leaped  from 
my  horse  and,  as  I  touched  the  ground, 

C fired   the  first  shot.      I   saw  the 

splendid  animal  going,  as  on  wings,  up 
the  rocky  cliff  above  us,  and  sent  a  44- 
calibre  bullet  after  him  that  shattered 
his  right  hind  quarter,  and  turned  him 
somewhat  to  that  side.     A  second  shot 

from  C sent  a  bullet  into  the  left 

flank,  but,  running  on  three  legs,  the 
buck   disappeared   over  the  cliff,  while 


we  pursued  with  horses  on  the  full  run. 
I  expected  more  shooting  on  reaching 
the  top,  but  was  mistaken.  The  buck 
lay  dead,  twenty  yards  beyond.  A  more 
perfect  and  beautiful  animal  cannot  be 
imagined.  His  head,  which  has  been 
finely  mounted,  gives  but  an  impression 
of  the  perfection  of  the  whole  animal. 

We  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  place 
this  two-hundred-and-forty-pound  game 
on  horseback,  but  finally  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  after  backing  the  gentler  horse 
into  a  narrow  gully.  The  eight  miles 
homeward,  across  carton  and  coulee,  in 
the  face  of  a  furious  storm  of  rain,  hail 
and  snow,  were  disagreeable  enough; 
but  still  we  felt  repaid. 

The  white-tail  deer  is  especially  prized 
as  food,  and  this  one  was  astonishingly 
fat  and  tender.  Song  was  an  expert  at 
cooking  steaks  and  roasts,  and  we  freely 
admitted  that  till  one  has  eaten  of  white- 
tail  deer,  he  has  not  tasted  the  finest 
meat  on  earth.  It  is  rather  a  mark  of 
good  hunting  to  kill  this  kind  of  deer, 
as  they  are  very  smart,  and  never  or 
rarely  seen,  except  running.  They  in- 
habit the  foot-hills  and  coulees,  while  the 
black-tail  deer  live  in  the  main  mount- 
ain ranges  and  fir  forests. 

The  arrival  of  our  host,  after  we  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  ranch  so  long, 
was  naturally  a  great  pleasure.  After 
a  few  days'  bird  shooting,  we  prepared 
for  a  trip  into  the  mountains  after 
larger  game. 

Our  outfit  consisted  of  a  team  and 
covered  wagon,  a  large  double  buggy 
and  team,  and  two  extra  saddle  horses. 
The  wagon  was  loaded  with  an  abun- 
dance of  blankets,  a  large  tent  cloth, 
several  extra  guns  and  rifles,  cooking 
utensils,  canned  fruits,  bacon,  flour, 
butter,  sugar,  coffee;  fishing  rods  and 
tackle,  and  in  fact  a  supply  of  what  was 
actually  needful.  Song  and  Pete,  the 
teamster,  were  placed  in  charge  of  the 

wagon,  while  K ,   C and  I  rode 

in  the  buggy,  or  on  horseback.  Frank 
and  Mack,  a  genuine  Chesapeake  re- 
triever, were  allowed  to  play  with 
prairie  dogs  and  gophers  till  they  were 
tired,  and  then  to  ride  in  the  wagon. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
we  entered  the  foot-hills  of  the  Belt 
range,  and  trailed  up  the  Judith  river. 
Our  destination  was  the  home  of  Jake 
Hoover,    a   veteran    bear    hunter    and 
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pioneer,  who  lives  alone  in  the  mount- 
ains, on  the  south  fork  of  the  Judith. 
Reaching  the  South  Fork  we  ascended 
a  hill,  several  miles  in  extent,  that  led 
up  to  the  barren,  rocky  walls  of  the 
mountain  ahead.  The  slight  track  which 
we  had  been  following  turned  aside  and 
entered  a  ravine,  which  closed  in  till  it 
became  a  mere  crack  in  the  solid  moun- 
tain, so  narrow  that  the  hubs  of  the 
wheels  would  be  sometimes  scraping  the 
rock.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this 
brought  us  suddenly  again  into  the  dry 
bed  of  South  Fork,  and  the  canon  where 
it  issues  directly  through  the  main  range. 
Precipitous  walls  o^  rock  rose  hundreds 
of  feet  above  us  on  both  sides,  and  above 
that  grew  the  dark  green  fir,  while  the 
stream  bed  was  marked  by  bright  yel- 
low cotton- wood  trees. 

Here  we  saw  the  first  evidence  of 
habitation — five  panels  of  fence  laid 
across  the  stream  bed,  between  the 
canon  walls;  and  those  five  panels 
barred  the  entrance  to  perhaps  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  fine  grazing  land, 
within  the  embrace  of  mountain  heights 
too  great  for  cattle  to  cross.  Ascend- 
ing, we  soon  reached  flowing  water, 
and  then  a  bold  stream.  Eight  or  ten 
miles  above  the  canon,  the  mountains 
separated  sufficiently  for  rich  meadows 
to  intervene  between  them,  and  we 
soon  reached  Jake's  comfortable  cabin. 
He  was  at  home  and  invited  us  to 
camp  there,  but  we  preferred  a  wilder 
site,  and  kept  on  as  far  as  the  wagon 
could  be  taken,  a  mile  above  his  house. 
Here,  we  pitched  camp  in  the  upper 
end  of  a  little  park,  a  few  acres  in 
extent.  The  location  was  well  taken, 
with  a  few  conical  shaped  pines  and 
cedars  immediately  around  camp,  the 
clean,  level  park  or  lawn  stretching  out 
in  front,  bordered  on  the  left  by  a  fringe 
of  yellow  cotton-wood  along  the  stream, 
and  on  the  right  by  overtowering  fir 
forest.  The  stream  afforded  fine  trout, 
subject  to  our  order  for  every  meal,  and 
deer,  pheasants  and  grouse  could  be 
killed  in  sight  of  camp. 

According  to  an  appointment,  Jake 
called  at  our  camp,  bringing  with  him, 
besides  the  horse  he  rode,  three  others, 
for  carrying  packs  and  game.  We  also 
took  one  extra  horse.  Our  pack  con- 
sisted of  bedding  and  provisions  for 
three   or  four  days,   with  a  tent   large 


enough  for  four  of  us.  Song,  Pete  and 
the  dogs  were  left  in  camp.  So  off  we 
went,  eight  horses  and  four  riders.  We 
left  the  meadow  in  a  moment,  struck 
into  an  open  park  that  extended  high 
up  the  mountain,  and  at  once  began  a 
sharp  ascent.  Across  the  park,  five 
hundred  yards  away,  two  white-tail  deer 
were  playing  in  the  shade  of  the  forest 
line,  but  before  we  could  dismount  for 
a  shot  they  disappeared  in  the  darkness 
of  fir.  Presently,  we  too  entered  the 
forest. 

Jake  had  blazed  the  trees  for  three  or 
four  miles  through  this  wonderful  mass 
of  timber,  and  by  his  marks  we  wended 
our  way  in  single  file,  in  and  out  be- 
tween the  trees,  underneath  an  almost 
solid  canopy  of  fir  branches  which  ex- 
cluded the  sun-rays.  We  could  see  only 
a  few  yards  in  any  direction,  but  pres- 
ently we  emerged  into  a  small  park, 
with  an  ice-cold  spring  and  good  grass. 
Here  we  picketed  horses  and  pitched 
tent  in  a  level  corner  of  the  park,  be- 
neath tall  trees,  and  prepared  for  an 
afternoon  hunt.  Signs  on  all  sides 
proved  that  deer  were  plentiful,  but  we 
wanted  a  lion  or  bear. 

Jake  assured  us  that  we  were  on  the 
main  range  of  the  black-tail,  as  they  go 
south  to  Wyoming  and  Colorado  in  fall ; 
that  they  travel  in  a  narrow  range, 
varying  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a 
mile  or  two  in  width,  and  a  few  days 
later  they  would  begin  to  run,  when 
one  man  might  kill  twenty  deer  a  day. 

The  hunt  commenced  by  our  advanc- 
ing, with  only  the  horses  we  rode, 
through  another  short  space  of  timber 
into  the  main  park,  which  occupies  a 
site  of  wonderful  beauty,  perhaps  a 
thousand  feet  below  the  mountain  sum- 
mit, enclosed  between  three  great 
peaks — one  timber-covered  to  its  top,  as 
we  viewed  its  northern  side,  and  the 
other  two,  viewed  from  the  south,  bar- 
ren and  rocky — a  difference  due  to  snow 
l5dng  on  the  north  side  in  spring,  afford- 
ing moisture  and  vegetation. 

Crossing  the  park,  we  descended  into 
the  timber  between  the  mountains  be- 
yond,   when    Jake   and  C took  one 

direction,   and    K and    I    another. 

We  found  many  signs  of  bears  and  some 
of  elk,    but  could  not  start  the  game. 

Returning   to    the   park,  K and    I 

separated  and  started  through  to  camp. 
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K was  ahead  and  got  the  first  shot. 

A  big  buck  and  doe  met  him,  turned, 
ran,  then  stopped  and  faced  him,  in  an 
open  space  on  the  mountain  side.  Dis- 
mounting, he  fired  several  shots,  but  the 
deer    escaped.       Without    knowing    of 

K 's  bad  luck,  I   returned  to  camp, 

left  my  horse  and  went  on  foot  over  the 
hill,  to  the  other  end  of  the  little  park. 

It  was  growing  dark,  and  one  could 
not  see  distinctly  more  than  a  hundred 
yards.  Glancing  about,  I  saw  the  well- 
defined  image  of  a  large  deer,  standing 
in  the  open  park,  facing  me,  and  about 
ninety  paces  away.  Thinking  it  a  per- 
fectly easy  shot,  I  aimed  at  its  chest  and 
fired.  With  a  bound  or  two  it  was  be- 
hind a  bush  and  off  in  the  timber.  I 
followed  some  distance,  expecting  to 
find  it  dead,  but  did  not.  It  was  a 
miss.  I  returned  to  the  park,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  another  deer  that  had 
entered  from  the  other  side,  during  my 
brief  absence,  facing  me  at  about  the 
same  distance  as  the  first.  With  extra 
caution  and  determination,  I  again  fired, 
and  the  farce  of  the  first  disappearance 
was  repeated.  I  returned  to  camp  to 
ponder  over  the  inquiry,  why  it  is  more 
difficult  to  hit  a  deer's  body  than  a 
squirrel's  eye.  The  afternoon  was  a 
failure,  but  next  morning  we  were  in- 
dustrious, and  by  breakfast  time  had 
two  large  black-tail  bucks  and  a  doe 
lying  before  our  little  tent. 

After  a  good  breakfast  we  remounted 
and  started  for  a  steep  climb  to  the 
mountain  top,  in  search  of  bear.  Jake 
had  killed  two  large  silver-tips  there  a 
year  before.  We  re-entered  the  big 
park,  then  the  timber  on  the  mountain 
side  above,  then  dismounted  and  led  the 
horses  straight  up  toward  the  rocky 
ledge  above  the  timber.  It  was  a  test 
for  the  wind  and  sure-footedness  of 
both  man  and  beast. 

The  tall  tree-tops  along  the  park  were 
now  far  beneath  us.  We  were  ascending 
the  end  of  a  mountain  range,  with  a  deep 
canon  behind  us,  and  then  the  com- 
mencement of  another  range.  We 
gained  the  summit  of  this  first  mountain 
terrace  and  found  a  beautiful  table- 
land, covered  with  high,  yellow  grass, 
over  which  we  rode  to  the  foot  of 
the  second  terrace,  higher  and  steeper 
and  rockier  than  the  first.  It  seemed 
absurd  for  man    or    beast  to  think   of 


ascending  such  a  precipice  ;  but  in  the 
West  nothing  seems  impossible,  and  in 
a  short  time  we  were  riding  across  the 
second  table-land,  through  a  fir  grove 
and  up  the  last  terrace,  to  the  very 
mountain  top,  and  the  grandest  table- 
land of  all,  where  alternate  forests  and 
parks  stretched  away  for  miles. 

We  separated,  and  I  saw  my  friends 
no  more  until  camp  was  reached  that 
night.  After  a  time,  I  found  a  fresh 
track  of  a  bull  elk,  which  led  me  in  and 
out  of  long  stretches  of  forests  and  high 
grass,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain  top,  but  I  failed  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  the  antlered  king.  Later,  I  fol- 
lowed the  track  of  an  immense  bear, 
but  the  snow  remained  only  in  patches, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  track  him  surely, 
and  impossible  to  find  him  without 
tracking,  except  by  chance.  Crossing 
westward  the  distance  of  a  mile,  to  the 
limit  of  the  mountain  plain  on  that  side, 
I  turned  campward,  realizing  that'  my 
companions  had  preceded  me,  and  that  I 
was  alone  in  this  world  in  the  skies. 
Rousing  up  my  horse,  I  hastened  toward 
the  terraces,  in  order  to  make  the  de- 
scent by  that  only  way  before  dark. 
The  sun,  descending,  gave  a  thousand 
varying  shades  and  shadows  and  forms 
throughout  the  canons  and  mountains 
beneath.  It  was  a  scene  to  remain 
with  one  through  life. 

From  this  camp  we  descended  to  the 
main  camp,  hoping  that  the  snow,  which 
had  been  so  abimdant  while  we  were  on 
the  ranch,  would  return  and  enable  us 
to  kill  a  bear  or  two.  But  after  several 
days'  rest,  during  which  we  caught 
trout  and  shot  grouse  and  "pheasant" 
and  a  deer  or  two,  realizing  that  our 
time  was  limited,  we  again  camped  on 
the  range,  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
that  first  taken. 

Again  the  scenery  was  splendid  and 
our  camp  site  wild  and  beautiful,  but 
we  killed  only  deer  and  smaller  game, 
though  signs  of  bear  and  elk  were 
numerous — we  still  lacked  snow.  Once 
I  distinctly  heard  a  lion's  call,  and  the 
animal  came  so  close  that  I  heard  the 
twigs  stirring  as  it  moved,  but  the  thick 
growth  of  timber  deprived  me  of  a  shot. 

This  camp  was  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  grouse   about   it,    and    had 

K taken  up  his  shot-gun  and  dog, 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  might  have 
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bagged  a  hundred  of  these  fine  birds 
each  day. 

Our  guide,  Jake,  told  us  many  inter- 
esting yarns  of  adventures  in  these  wilds. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  noted  hunters  in 
the  West,  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  Montana,  since  its  early 
days.  He  acted  as  hunter  to  General 
Crook's  army,  and  has  had  some  lively 
affairs  with  Indians  on  his  own  account. 
He  has  killed  one  hundred  and  seventy 
bears  with  the  rifle,  besides  numbers 
that  he  caught  in  traps.  He  shoots  his 
44-calibre  Winchester  with  wonderful 
rapidity  and  accuracy,  and  has  several 
times  had  his  life  depend  on  a  single 
shot,  at  close  quarters  with  bears. 

One  of  his  experiences  with  mountain 
lions,  as  he  relates  it,  and  he  is  too  true 
a  sportsman  to  intentionally  misrepre- 
sent it,  is  more  romantic  and  wild  than 
fiction  could  have  drawn  it. 

He  had  ridden  out  in  the  snow  to 
shoot  deer,  and  had  killed  three  out  of 
a  band  of  ten,  when  he  noticed  the  track 
of  a  lion  that  had  also  joined  in  pursuit 
of  the  remaining  deer.  This  did  not 
disturb  Jake  in  the  least;  in  fact,  it  ad- 
ded so  much  to  his  eagerness  to  over- 
take the  deer,  that  he  quite  forgot  that 
these  lions  walk  in  the  tracks  of  one 
another,  so  that  you  cannot  judge  of 
their  number  from  their  tracks.  Pro- 
ceeding cautiously,  he  again  came  in 
sight  of  the  deer,  some  distance  ahead, 
up  the  mountain.  They  had  climbed  a 
ledge  of  rock  that  extended  all  along 
the  mountain  side,  and  were  passing 
through  a  forest  of  burnt  timber.  Al- 
most at  the  same  time  he  saw,  above 
the  ledge  and  a  little  beyond,  the  ears 
and  head  of  a  lion,  as  it  sat  watching 
the  deer.  Jake  rose  in  his  saddle  to 
place  a  bullet,  as  he  said,  midway  be- 
tween those  ears,  when  a  powerful  lion 
leaped  from  behind  a  tree  on  the  ledge 
of  rock  above,  and  striking  him  in  the 
chest,   carried  him  o£E  his  horse,  head- 


long down  the  mountain,  and  his  horse 
ran  wildly  away.  A  moment  later  Jake 
was  lying  on  his  back  in  the  snow,  his 
head  up-hill,  and  the  beast  standing 
over  him  with  one  paw  planted  firmly 
on  his  chest,  the  other  slightly  lifted, 
and  wagging  its  tail  in  delight,  while 
its  hot  breadth  was  exhaled  into  Jake's 
face.  His  first  impulse  was  to  hold 
down  his  chin  tightly,  to  prevent  his 
throat  being  torn  open,  while  he  cau- 
tiously felt  for  his  knife.  He  found  the 
knife  and  as  he  drew  it  a  slight  grating 
sound  caused  the  lion  to  rebound  at  his 
feet,  and  as  it  did  so,  it  uttered  a  scream 
which  Jake  knew  gave  him  only  the 
chance  of  a  moment.  It  was  a  call  for 
the  other  lion.  Fearing  to  make  a  mo- 
tion of  escape  or  resistance,  he  moved 
his  hand  back  in  the  snow,  in  search  of 
his  rifle,  which  had  been  lost  in  the  fall. 
His  finger  touched  the  stock.  He  cau- 
tiously pulled  it  down  by  his  side,  and 
still  looking  his  captor  straight  in  the 
eyes,  slowly  turned  the  rifle  till  its 
muzzle  faced  the  lion.  The  bullet 
passed  through  its  heart  and  it  sank  on 
Jake's  feet.  Before  he  could  move 
from  his  helpless  position,  the  other 
lion  bounded  over  the  precipice,  and 
somewhat  overleaping  his  mark,  lit  in 
the  snow,  and  instantly  received  a  bullet 
in  its  brain.  The  two  lions  lay  dead, 
not  ten  feet  apart,  and  Jake  arose 
master  of  the  field. 

This,  and  many  another  thrilling  ex- 
perience, Jake  described  in  plain  hunt- 
er's language  as  we  lounged  about  the 
camp-fire;  and,  though  we  bagged 
neither  bear  nor  lion,  we  finally  broke 
camp  satisfied.  We  had  plenty  of  sport 
with  deer,  grouse,  duck  and  trout;  we 
had  enjoyed  every  hour  of  our  long 
holiday,  and,  best  of  all,  we  had  found 
rugged  health  lurking  in  the  change- 
ful scenes  which  marked  our  never- 
to-be-forgotten  vacation  in  Montana's 
picturesque  wilds. 


THE  season  was  at  its  best  when 
I  reached  Boisetown,  on  my 
way  to  a  favorite  range  of  the 
moose.  At  Campbelltown  I 
had  picked  tip  my  Indian,  Peter,  and  at 
Boisetown  I  found  the  men,  the  teams, 
and  my  favorite  bark  canoe  awaiting 
my  arrival.  I  had  conceived  the  idea 
that  this  canoe  would  be  very  useful 
upon  certain  long  stretches  of  dead 
water,  and  so  had  resolved  to  risk  the 
experiment  of  transporting  it  one- 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  the  woods. 
Some  of  the  natives  assured  me  that 
the  canoe  would  be  kindling-wood  be- 
fore it  had  traversed  half  the  distance, 
but  I  was  determined  to  risk  it. 

After  carefully  packing  impedimenta 
and  securing  some  necessary  stores,  we 
started  upon  the  first  stage  of  our  trip 
into  the  wilderness.  We  made  good 
progress  until  noon,  when  we  halted  for 
rest  and  food  at  a  farm-house,  the 
last  upon  our  route.  About  dusk  we 
made  camp  at  the  portal  of  the  forest 
primeval,  and  all  hands  soon  turned  in, 
for  all  knew  that  the  real  labor  of  the 
trip  was  yet  to  come. 

A  lovely  crisp  morning  found  us  early 
astir.  The  precious  birch  was  secured 
to  its  sled,  and  anxiously  watched  by  all 
hands  as  it  bumped  its  way  over  bowl- 
ders, stumps  and  ruts.  As  on  all  first 
days,  whether  packing  in  the  Rockies 
or  sledding  on  the  wood  roads  of  Can- 
ada, numerous  vexatious  stops  occurred, 
till  ropes  were  stretched,  horses  settled 


to  their  business  and  the  "just  exactly 
right  thing"  ascertained.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  drawbacks,  we  put  in  good 
work,  and  night  found  us  in  camp,  four 
miles  south  of  the  Little  Dungarvon. 
The  canoe  was  still  intact. 

Better  work  was  done  next  day.  We 
reached  the  second  crossing  of  Little 
Dungarvon,  and  made  camp  in  a  lovely 
spot ;  a  gentle  slope  to  the  river,  knee- 
deep  in  grass.  The  white  canvas  lean- 
to  of  the  guides,  surrounded  with  the 
packs,  sleds,  harness,  etc.,  my  tent 
about  twenty  yards  off,  and  the  four 
horses  enjoying  their  succulent  supper, 
all  made  a  picture  that  would  stir  any 
sportsman's  heart. 

We  started  the  next  morning  through 
a  succession  of  heavy  showers  and 
gleaming  sunshine,  and  mid-afternoon 
found  us  at  the  rough  log  fish-house  on 
the  Big  Dungarvon. 

All  anxiety  about  our  beloved  canoe 
had  vanished,  for  we  had  accomplished 
a  piece  of  portaging  that  was  probably 
the  first  of  its  kind.  The  only  accident 
was  at  once  unexpected  and  amusing. 
We  had  halted  at  the  head  of  a  sharp 
descent,  where  all  hands  took  a  rest 
and  a  smoke.  We  little  dreamed  that 
one  of  our  nags  would  use  the  bow  of 
our  birch  as  a  scratching  post ;  but  this, 
to  our  horror,  he  did.  His  vigorous 
swaying  started  the  bark  sheathing,  but 
fortunately  high  up,  and  a  little  rosin 
and  cloth  soon  repaired  the  damage. 

After  lunching,  we  bade  adieu  to  our 
teamsters,  launched  and  loaded  the 
canoe  and  started  up-stream,  finally 
making  camp  at  Beach-nut  Cove.  Here 
we  were  joined  by  the  men  who  had  been 
sent  on  a  week  before  to  clear  our  trails, 
select  camping  grounds,  etc.  These 
hardy  woodsmen,  backing  packs  of  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds  each, 
tramped  over  the  mountains. 
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Sunday  found  us  in  permanent  quar- 
ters, on  the  dead  waters  of  the  Renouse. 
As  this  was  to  be  our  main  camp  of 
supplies,  two  days  were  taken  to  fit  it 

up,  while    B and   I    scouted   about 

in  quest  of  sign. 

On  one  of  these  expeditions  we  saw  a 
striking  example  of  the  beavers'  ingenu- 
ity. Finding  our  route  barred  by  one 
of  their  dams,  we  broke  away  about  six 
feet  of  it.  Two  days  after  we  found 
the  breach  repaired  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  detect  where  the  repair 
work  began  and  ended.  In  deference 
to  this  workman-like  job,  we  pulled 
the  canoe  over,  and  left  our  ingenious 
and  industrious  friends  in  peace. 

After  completing  our  main  camp 
and  securing  stores  against  that  arrant 
thief  and  epicure,  the  bear,  we  started 
for  Lewis  lake.  This  is  a  magnificent 
sheet  of  water,  about  three  miles  long 
and  two  wide,  and  abounding  in  trout. 
Our  useful  craft,  the  catamaran,  which 
had  been  hauled  out  the  previous  fall, 
was  quickly  launched,  and  after  poling 
to  the  head  of  the  lake  we  soon  had  our 
old  quarters  in  comfortable  order. 
Then  we  killed  a  dozen  big  trout,  had 
supper  and  turned  in. 

While  fishing,  we  had  an  amusing 
experience  with  that  skillful   thief,  the 

mink.       B had   taken   several  fish, 

which  he  had  tossed  on  the  beach  be- 
hind him.  Presently  he  heard  a  pur- 
ring noise  and  on  looking  around,  he 
found  a  mink  helping  himself  to  choice 
tidbits.  The  thief  paid,  later  on,  some- 
what bitterly  for  his  rascality.       B 

happened  to  leave  his  tackle  lying  near 
the  water.  On  the  hook  was  a  piece  of 
pork,  which  the  mink  endeavored  to 
filch,  and  in  so  doing  hooked  himself  fast. 
He  was  haled  at  end  of  the  line  up  to 
camp.  He  fought  like  a  terrier  at  every 
efEort  to  get  hold  of  him,  and  it  was  only 
by  slipping  him  into  an  empty  bag  that 
he  could  be  secured,  and  even  then  the 
hook  had  to  be  filed  off.  The  time 
made  by  that  mink  from  camp  to  lake 
was  a  two-minute  gait,  and  we  were  not 
again  troubled  by  his  visits. 

Round  Lewis  lake,  at  a  distance  of 
from  one  to  two  miles,  are  large 
barrens  dotted  with  lagoons.  Sign 
was  plentiful,  the  barked  saplings  and 
their  twisted  limbs  showing  that  the 
moose  were  rubbing  off  the  velvet  and 


sprucing  up  to  make  a  gallant  show  be- 
fore their  lady-loves. 

One  morning  Peter  said  to  me,  "You 
get  moose  to-day." 

"Why?" 

"Me  dream  of  blood,  sure  sign;"  and 
so  indeed  it  turned  out. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  perfect  Autumn 
afternoon,  the  air  just  cool  enough,  a 
light  breeze  ruffling  the  lake,  and  the 
surrounding  hills  gorgeous  in  their 
varied  and  brilliant  tints.  We  started 
about  three  o'clock  for  a  large  barren, 
about  a  mile  away.  Just  as  we  struck 
the  opening  of  the  trail  to  the  little 
lake,  we  saw  on  the  opposite  shore  a 
bull  moose.  His  antlers  flashed  in  the 
sun  with  every  motion,  and  his  coat 
appeared  almost  as  lalack  as  ink. 
Crouching  at  once  in  the  friendly 
screen  of  the  alders,  we  quickly  made 
preparations  to  call. 

The  bull  was  taking  things  in  the 
most  leisurely  style,  cropping  a  bit  of 
moss  or  sipping  a  mouthful  of  water, 
but  at  the  first  note  of  the  challenge 
he  became  an  active,  fierce  opponent. 
Raising  his  lordly  head,  he  uttered  an 
answering  roar  that  carried  "biz"  in 
every  note.  He  was  eager  and  ready 
for  fight,  and  he  started  at  once  to  come 
round  the  edge  of  the  lagoon,  giving 
with  each  step,  a  short,  sharp  grunt,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  I'll  cook  your  mutton, 
presently." 

The  distance  he  had  to  come  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  he  stop- 
ped every  now  and  then  to  give  forth 
a  bellow  in  answer  to  our  renewed  in- 
vitation to  "  come  and  have  it  out." 

The  sight  of  that  great,  raging  brute 
was  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  In  all 
my  previous  experiences  in  hunting  I 
had  seen  nothing  to  equal  it,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  bull  was 
in  full  view  for  nearly  two  hours.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  our  feelings. 
The  fear  that  some  whiff  of  wind  might 
carry  the  taint  of  our  presence  to  his 
keen  scent;  the  dread  that  some  slight 
defect  in  the  call  would  alarm  his  sen- 
sitive hearing;  the  necessity  to  remain 
as  quiet  as  the  grave  in  our  hiding ;  his 
partial  disappearances  when  the  trail 
led  around  some  large  bowlder  or  a  few 
yards  into  the  forest,  kept  our  excite- 
ment at  fever  heat. 

When  he  was  within  a  hundred  yards 
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or  so  of  us,  he  halted.  He  was  evi- 
dently stripping  for  work.  Tossing  his 
head,  striking  his  horns  against  the  sap- 
lings, pawing  lip  the  mud  and  moss,  and 
throwing  it  over  his  back,  he  pre- 
sented a  sight  rarely  granted  to  the 
hunter.  His  stop  troubled  us,  as  he 
might  fool  about  till  dark.  A  whispered 
consultation  was  held.  The  feasibility 
of  trying  to  creep  nearer  to  him  was  dis- 
cussed. We  dreaded  to  risk  another 
call,  as  the  slightest  failure  in  its  tone 
would  be  fatal.  Finally,  in  desperation, 
we  uttered  one  more  call,  and  so  per- 
fect was  it  that  the  bull  at  once  started 
forward.  We  could  hear  the  rattling 
of  his  antlers  against  the  trees,  and  the 
welcome  bark  given  with  each  step. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  sounds, 
till  at  last  they  ceased,  and  a  bellowing 
challenge  followed,  so  close  to  us,  that 
it  made  the  few  hairs  on  my  head  fairly 
stand  on  end. 

' '  Reckon  you  had  better  give  it  to 
him,"  whispered  B . 

Simple  advice  enough,  but  fraught 
with  indescribable  import  to  the  chap 
behind  the  gun.  The  moment  so  de- 
sired was  at  hand,  and  the  next  would 
see  well-earned  success,  or  ignominious 
defeat. 

Rising,  I  beheld  a  sight  which  few 
city  men  have  seen.  Within  ten  yards, 
his  magnificent  antlers  towering  over  his 
massive  head,  his  eyes  red  and  savage, 
and  his  mane  erect  and  bristling,  stood 
the  King  of  Canadian  Woods. 

A  rash  movement,  a  tremor  of  the 
arm,  might  have  spoiled  it  all,  and  the 
probability  that  a  wound  would  send 
him  charging  down  upon  us  ( woe 
betide  us  in  such  event),  did  not  tend 
to  steady  me.  Aiming  until  I  could 
see  the  very  curl  in  the  centre  of  his 
forehead,  I  pulled  trigger. 

Though  blinded  for  a  moment  by  the 
smoke,  I  knew  from  the  thrashing  going 

on,     and     B 's     triumphant    shout, 

"You've  got  him,"  that  the  game  was 
mine.  Aroused  by  the  shot,  Peter  and 
Pringle  came  tearing  along  the  trail, 
and  presently  pronounced  the  head  to 
be  far  beyond  the  average. 

The  hands  of  three  skilled  woodsmen 
soon  finished  their  task.  In  half  an 
hour  the  head  so  longed  for  was  on 
Peter's  back,  and  succulent  steaks  and 
liver  in  the  hands  of  the  others.     With 


flaming  torches  of  birch  bark  we 
inarched  back  to  camp,  a  triumphal 
procession  indeed. 

We  went  to  the  same  barren  next 
morning,  and,  somewhat  to  our  sur- 
prise, saw  a  moose  feeding.  Its  head 
was  concealed  by  foliage,  so  that  we 
could  not  decide  its  sex.  We  made  a 
careful  stalk  down  the  bed  of  a  small 
stream,  and  to  our  regret,  found  a  cow 
moose  browsing  on  the  lily  pads  near 
the  shore.  We  quietly  watched  her  for 
five  minutes  or  so,  and  then  rose  with 
a  shout  and  waved  our  caps.  She  quickly 
disappeared  in  the  forest. 

The  old  adage,  "It  never  rains  but 
it  pours,"  proved  itself  to  be  a  true  one. 
That  evening  a  noble  bull,,  evidently 
having  found  one  of  our  trails  to  the 
barrens  a  convenient  route,  deliberately 
walked  into  camp.  He  came  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  main  fire,  where  all 
hands  were  talking  and  smoking,  and 
cooly  took  in  the  situation.  Unfortun- 
ately, before  I  could  reach  my  rifle,  he 
concluded  to  leave,  which  he  did  at  a 
cracking  gait. 

Another  rencontre  occurred,  but  it 
was  a  very  ludicrous  one.  Peter  and  I 
had  tramped  over  to  the  main  camp  for 
some  supplies.  On  our  return,  when 
we  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
catamaran,  with  Peter  leading  with  a 
substantial  pack  on  his  back,  he  sud- 
denly stopped  and  shouted,  "Bear, 
bear,  shoot!" 

"Where  shall  I  shoot,  Peter?"  I 
asked,  not  seeing  the  animal. 

"No  matter,  shoot,  shoot  any  where. " 

I  don't  know  whether  the  poor  little 
bear  or  Peter  was  most  frightened. 
They  had  met  face  to  face,  and  both  were 
too  startled  to  know  exactly  what  to  do. 

Black  bear  are  numerous  in  this 
portion  of  New  Brunswick,  but  I  never 
found  much  excitement  in  hunting 
them.  We  killed  two  nice  ones  with 
beautiful  fur,  and  one  morning  we  saw 
a  she  bear  and  her  two  cubs  swimming 
near  the  opposite  shore.  After  a  man  has 
once  hunted  grizzly  he  is  apt  to  neglect 
black  bear,  except  he  is  after  skins. 
These  I  cared  little  about,  and  not  once 
did  we  hunt  in  earnest  for  the  fat  black 
fellows.  Had  we  done  so,  several  skins 
might  have  been  added  to  the  handsome 
trophies  that  we  brought  out  of  the  woods 
when  our  pleasant  holiday  was  done. 
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1LEFT  Agra,  pleased,  indeed,  with 
my  visit  to  this  venerable  old  city. 
I  crossed  the  Jumna  River  again 
on  the  railroad  bridge,  and  with 
a  last  look  at  the  "  Taj  "  in  the  morn- 
ing fog,  1  turned  my  face  northward  to- 
ward the  rolling  country.  The  natives 
were  watching  the  almost  ripe  corn- 
fields, and  kept  up  a  continual  cry  to 
frighten  off  the  birds  circling  about  over 
the  grain.  Upon  high  perches,  built  of 
bamboo  poles,  and  reaching  above  the 
corn  stalks,  stand  the  natives,  who  now 
and  then  throw  stones  from  a  sling-shot 
at  the  bolder  birds  and  crows. 
Through  the  Hindu  settlement  of  Hat- 
tras  I  reached,  twenty  miles  beyond,  the 
large  town  of  Allygurh,  which  contains 
a  few  European  families,  mostly  offi- 
cials. The  large  bell  tower  in  the 
European  settlement  is  a  beautiful 
structure,  and  a  marble  monument, 
erected  on  the  street  corner  to  the 
memory  of  a  dog  by  its  bereaved  Euro- 
pean owner,  who  had  no  children  on 
whi^ch  to  lavish  his  affection,  is  rather 
amusing. 

Delhi,  the  old  capital  city  of  the  van- 
quished Mogul  Empire,  is  eighty-three 
miles    northwest   of    Allygurh.        The 


roads  being  excellent,  and  having  de- 
cided to  spend  the  next  two  or  three 
days  sight-seeing  in  the  city,  I  resolved 
to  make  this  run  in  a  day.  In  my  ex- 
perience at  touring  I  have  found  it  bet- 
ter not  to  ride  more  than  fifty  to 
sixty-five  miles  a  day,  if  stopping- 
places  can  be  procured  at  those  dis- 
tances. Riding  from  seventy  to  one  hun- 
dred miles  day  after  day  is  fatiguing, 
and  would  soon  wear  out  the  strongest 
of  riders. 

The  Agra  road  again  joins  the  Grand 
Trunk  at  Allygurh.  When  I  started 
out  at  6:30  in  the  morning  herds  of 
cattle,  pack-donkeys  carr5dng  cotton  and 
dried  manure,  were  already  on  the  road. 
A  large  crowd  of  Indian  "fakirs,"  or 
beggars,  were  met  ;  all  had  their  faces 
and  bodies  covered  with  gray  ashes 
while  their  heads  showed  a  fearful  lot  of 
filthy  hair.  Some  of  the  wealthy  ones 
rode  ponies  and  camels,  while  others 
walked.  It  must  be  remembered,  no 
matter  how  rich  these  "fakirs"  maybe, 
their  Hindu  caste  remains  the  same, 
and  they  keep  on  begging  as  if  poor. 

Corn  and  cotton  fields  lined  the  road- 
way on  either  side.  Small  hand  cot- 
ton gins,  for  extracting  the  cotton  seed. 
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are  used  by  the  natives.  They  are  made 
like  a  clothes- wringer;  a  crank  is  turned 
by  the  right  hand  and  the  cotton  fed  by 
the  left.  A  wooden  roller  is  below, 
while  a  piece  of  round  iron  nicked  like 
a  file  draws  in  the  cotton  fibre,  the  nicks 
being  too  dull  to  nip  the  seed. 

A  few  miles  beyond  the  town  of 
Khoorjeh  the  road  forks.  The  Grand 
Trunk  road,  for  the  next  eighteen  miles 
to  Sikundrabad,  is  neglected,  though 
good  enough  riding  for  a  wheel.  The 
fork,  which  runs  to  Boolundshahur,  is 
the  best  kept  up  and  most  used,  as  the 
other  road  is  almost  without  water  set- 
tlements. 

When  I  reached  Gazeeabad,  an  old 
crumbling  walled  town  twelve  miles 
from  Delhi,  I  met  two  wheelmen — Ser- 
geant G.  Allen  and  Sergeant  G.  Ser- 
combe — in  white  military  costumes. 
They  were  starting  on  a  moonlight  ride 
to  Meerut,  forty  miles  away.  But  a 
mile  further  on,  to  my  regret,  their 
road  turned  off  to  the  northeast.  They 
informed  me  they  had  a  small  company 
of  seven  wheelmen  in  Meerut  riding 
cushion-tired  bicycles.  My  pneumatic 
was  quite  a  curiosity  to  these  far-away 
cyclists.  It  was  almost  dark  at  6  o'clock 
when  I  reached  the  Jumna  River  and 
crossed  over  the  railroad  bridge.     This 


time  the  roadway  was  built  under  the 
railway  tracks.  No  lights,  as  in  New 
York  or  London,  can  be  seen  in  even 
large  Asiatic  cities,  and  so  in  the    dark- 
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ness  I  wheeled  along  by  the  high  and  old 
walls  of  Delhi,  one  of  the  most  histori- 
cal cities  in  Asia,  till  I  reached  one  of 
the  excellent  European  hotels  that  are 
kept  up  here  to  accommodate  the 
winter  tourists. 

Near  the  present  site  of  Delhi  the 
ruins  of  seven  ancient  cities  are  still 
traceable,  especially  the  old  walls  and 
fort  built  by  King  Shah  Jahan  over  250 
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years  ago.  The  city,  though  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  inland,  is  but  707  feet 
above  sea  level.  It  contains  about 
200,000  inhabitants,  the  Hindus  num- 
bering a  little  less  than  half.  The  Mo- 
hammedan women,  dressed  in  long 
white  gowns  and  caps,  covering  their 
entire  bodies,  are  here  frequently  seen 
in  the  native 
streets. 

The  Afghans 
or  Ghori  Rings 
ruled  in  Delhi  to 
the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  cent- 
ury, when  they 
were  conquered 
by  the  Chagtai 
Turk  and  Per- 
sians under  Ba- 
bur.  In  1739  the 
people  rioted  and 
killed  some  Per- 
sian troops,  but 
were  in  turn 
slaughtered  by 
order  of  the 
King.  Nadir 
Shah,  the  Per- 
sian ruler,  then 
left  Delhi,  carry- 
ing immense 
treasures  with 
him,  including 
the  renowned 
and  beautiful 
peacock  throne, 
set  with  precious 
stones  and  val- 
ued at  30, 000, 000 
dollars.  This 
throne  is  still  to 
be  seen  at  Te- 
heran, the  capital 
of  Persia.  The 
English  have 
been  in  posses- 
sion of  Delhi 
since  1804,  al- 
though   the  old 

King,  Bahadur     Shah,    is  still   allowed 
some  royal  rights. 

The  few  families  living  in  Delhi  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
were,  as  at  Cawnpore  and  other  cities 
in  India,  cruelly  massacred  by  the  na- 
tives. The  outbreak  in  Delhi  and  the 
Punjab  was  first  caused  by  the  mutiny 
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of  the  native  troops,  or  "Sepoys,"  at 
Meerut,  forty  miles  northeast  of  Delhi, 
in  the  northwest  provinces.  Eighty-five 
Sepoys  were  tried  by  court-martial  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  refus- 
ing to  adopt  the  new  method  of  load- 
ing rifles  and  cartridges.  There  were 
many  signs  of  trouble  and  discontent 
among  the  native 
soldiers  before 
this,  and  when 
these  eighty-five 
troopers  were 
imprisoned,  the 
next  day,  Sun- 
day, May  loth, 
1857,  the  native 
soldiers  seized 
their  arms,  shot 
their  English 
officers  and 
s  1  augh  t  er  ed 
whom  they  could 
find  of  the  En- 
glish residents, 
and  marched  on 
to  Delhi.  Mean- 
time the  prison 
was  broken  open 
and  all  prisoners 
released,  includ- 
ing the  eighty- 
five  sentenced 
Sepoys. 

The  outbreak 
was  so  sudden, 
and  the  Euro- 
pean force  so 
small,  that  no 
attempt  was 
made  to  warn 
the  people  at 
Delhi.  The  mu- 
tineers reached 
Delhi  by  sunrise 
next  morning, 
and  were  admit- 
ted to  the  old 
fort,  where  they 
soon  slaughter- 
ed the  English  officials  and  residents 
of  the  city.  Lieutenant  Willoughby, 
in  charge  of  the  magazine,  gave 
orders  to  fire  it  when  it  was  found 
further  resistance  was  useless.  The 
explosion  killed  several  English  officers 
and  men  and  several  hundred  rebels. 
Lieutenant  Willoughby  and  three  others 
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escaped.  The  Sepoys  in  the  canton- 
ment at  Delhi  also  rebelled  and  killed 
some  of  their  old  English  officers.  The 
English  troops  were  so  few,  it  was 
decided  to  retreat  to  Kurmal  and  Um- 
balla,  which  was  accordingly  done,  amid 
much  suffering  from  the  fearful  sum- 
mer heat. 

The  English  at  once  saw  it  was  of 
vital  importance  to  recapture  Delhi  and 
its  King,  Bahadur  Shah.  A  small  army 
of  men  started  from  Umballa  and  were 
re-enforced  by  the  troops  from  Meerut. 
Soldiers  arrived  from  the  Punjab  and 
other  stations,  making  the  English 
army  less  than  4,000  officers  and  men, 
against  40,000  rebels  in  a  fortified  city, 
having  114  guns  around  its  walls.  The 
English  arrived  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1857,  driving  the  enemy  before  them 
into  the  city,  and  stationed  themselves 
on  a  ridge  some  sixty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  city,  from  one  to  two  miles 
from  the  city  walls.  Again  and  again 
the  native  troops  swarmed  forth  out  of 
the  city  gates  and  attacked  the  En- 
glish camp,  but  were  always  driven  back 
with  great  loss.  By  June  24th  re-en- 
forcements arrived,  raising  the  English 
force  to  6,600  men.  In  the  hot  weather 
of  July  the  rebels  continually  tried  to 
rout  the  English  without  success.  The 
great  Mohammedan  festival  day  of 
August  I  St  arrived.  With  fanatical 
cries  the  rebels  streamed  forth  from 
the  city  at  sunset,  and  fought  all  night 
until  next  noon  before  they  retired; 
humiliated. 

By  September  4th  the  English  army 
was  increased  to  8,700  by  re-enforce- 
ments ;  3,300  were  English,  and  the  rest 
mostly  faithful  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas. 

The  English  officers  decided  to  storm 
and  capture  the  city  on  September 
14th.  Breaches  were  broken  in  the  city 
walls  by  heavy  firing  the  day  before. 
There  were  less  than  7,000  men  in  line 
when  morning  dawned.  The  news  of 
the  foul  massacre  at  Cawnpore  had 
reached  the  camp,  and  the  soldiers  were 
savage  for  revenge.  The  cowardly 
rebels  in  the  cit}^  still  numbered  some 
30,000.  The  artillery  opened  fire  on 
the  city  walls  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
the  breaches  already  made.  The  En- 
glish troops  advanced  and  successfully 
stormed  and  carried  two  breaches.  An 
explosion  party,  under  heavy  fire,  suc- 


cessfully reached  the  old  Cashmere 
double  gates,  attached  kegs  of  powder 
and  blew  them,  killing  several  of  their 
own  party  in  the  explosion.  This  brave 
act  cleared  the  way,  however,  and  the 
English  entered  the  city.  The  work  of 
the  English  appalled  the  rebels,  and 
little  resistance  was  made.  On  blowing 
in  the  gates  of  the  fort  on  the  Jumna 
River  it  was  found  evacuated,  and  three 
days  after  the  assault  the  fall  of  Delhi 
was  complete. 

Bakht  Khan,  the  commander  of  the 
rebel  army,  seeing  defeat  staring  them 
in  the  face,  advised  the  King  to  fly  and 
renew  the  war  in  the  open  country  ; 
but  the  proud  King  was  broken- 
hearted. He  allowed  his  followers  to 
depart  without  him,  and  took  refuge 
in  Humayun's  (son  of  King  Akbar) 
tomb  outside  the  city.  Here  he  was 
found,  and  brought  to  the  fort  a  pris- 
oner. Two  of  the  old  King's  sons  lay 
also  concealed  outside  the  city,  sur- 
rounded by  some  followers.  These 
were  persuaded  to  surrender,  disarmed 
and  marched  to  the  city.  On  the  way 
the  crowd  became  so  threatening  that 
the  determined  officer  shot  the  two 
princes  with  his  own  hand.  The  old 
King,  Bahadur  Shah,  was  given  a  trial 
after  order  was  again  restored,  found 
guilty  of  rebellion,  and  was  finally  ban- 
ished to  Pegu,  Burma,  where  he  died 
in  peace.  His  remaining  eldest  son  is 
now  a  pensioner,  and  can  be  seen  al- 
most any  day  driving  out  in  the  streets 
of  Rangoon,  where  he  is  pointed  out  as 
the  Prince  of  Delhi.  Thus  ended  the 
history  of  the  once  famous  Mogul  Em- 
pire of  Hindustan  and  the  Indian 
Mutiny. 

I  spent  four  days  sight-seeing  in  Del- 
hi, looking  over  the  old  battle  grounds 
and  ruins  on  the  ridge  at  the  back  of 
the  city,  the  old  city  walls  and  Cash- 
mere gates  and  the  fort  palace  on  the 
Jumna  built  by  Shah  Jahan.  In  the 
fort  are  the  Pearl  Mosque,  Private 
Audience  Hall  and  Throne-room,  all 
built  with  white  marble  once  inlaid 
with  precious  stones.  The  Peacock 
Throne  (now  in  Persia),  in  Shah 
Jahan's  reign,  was  in  the  Private  Audi- 
ence Hall.  All  is  built  on  the  old  King 
Akbar 's  plan  at  the  Agra  Fort. 

On  the  morning  of  November  3d  I 
left  Delhi  by  the  old  battered  Cashmere 
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gates,  passed  along  the  foot  of  the 
"ridge,"  and  briskly  wheeled  over  the 
old  Grand  Trunk  road  again  on  my 
way  to  Lahore.  The  few  small  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  passed  in  fifty-four 
miles  on  the  way  to  Panipat  were  poor, 
indeed,  the  most  settlements  being  on 
the  railway  line  which  runs  north, 
farther  to  the  west.  At  Panipat  I  was 
able  to  purchase  some  boiled  milk, 
chapatties  and  sweetmeats,  which  were 
my  noonday  meal.  This  stretch  was 
sparsely  settled,  and  there  was  but 
little  water  to  be  procured  on  the  way. 
Occasionally  a  large  and  deep  well  was 
passed,  the  water  being  pumped  up  by 
what  is  called  the  Persian  wheel,  the 
rudest  and  most  unique  bucket  pump 
system  I  have  ever  seen.  A  roughly 
made  drum  wheel  was  suspended  over 
the  large  opening  of  the  well,  over 
which  ran  a  double  endless  rope.  To 
this  were  attached  many  earthen  water 
pots,  which  at  the  top  emptied  their 
contents  into  a  trough  leading  to  an  ir- 
rigating ditch.  On  the  other  end  of  the 
shaft  of  the  large  drum  wheel  were 
wooden  cogs,  which  meshed  into  a  hori- 


zontal wheel  drawn  around  continually 
by  two  oxen.  These  creaking  wheel 
pumps  became  more  numerous  after 
leaving  Panipat.  They  are  ingeni- 
ously constructed,  though  very  crude, 
and  are  an  invention  of  the  old  Per- 
sians. 

Large  bands  of  monkeys  with  short 
tails  were  occasionally  met  on  the  road 
again.  When  within  six  miles  of  the 
old  walled  town  of  Kurnal  they  simply 
swarmed  over  the  road,  but  scampered 
off  with  frightened  squeaks  as  I  rushed 
along.  I  reached  the  "Dak"  bunga- 
low at  Kurnal  at  5  o'clock,  having  cov- 
ered seventy -seven  miles  froiTi  Delhi 
over  the  splendid  level  road.  At  day- 
break next  morning  I  was  on  the  road 
again.  Umballa  was  but  forty-eight 
miles  awa}',  which  I  reached  by  one 
o'clock.  The  road  was  beautifully 
shaded  with  a  very  peculiar  kind  of 
trees,  which  contained  myriads  of  tiny 
leaves  on  one  twig  alone.  The  first 
range  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  were 
plainly  visible  when  but  a  few  miles  out 
from  Kurnal.  They  were  some  sixty 
miles  off  to  the  northeast. 
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,  INLAND,  /.  e.,  the 
Fen-land,  which  is 
the  Swedish  name  for 
it  ;  or  Suomen-maa,  the 
land  of  swamps,  which 
is  its  own ;  or,  again,  as 
it  has  well  been  called, 
' '  The  country  of  the  thou- 
sand lakes,"  whatever  we 
like  to  call  it,  Finland  might 
fairly  have  gained  its  name 
by  merit  of  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  fish  and  fish- 
ermen. A  glance  at  a  good 
map  will  show  its  infinite 
possibilities  for  those  whose 
tastes  incline  to  angling, 
for  Finland  is  the  very  paradise  of  an- 
glers; the  place  to  which  all  lovers  of 
the  rod  should  go  when  they  die. 

Finland  has  considerably  more  water 
than  land.  It  is  a  maze  of  lakes,  run- 
ning around  and  in  and  out  and  about 
one  another  in  bewildering  luxuriance, 
with  here  and  there  a  river  draining  in- 
to the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  or  Finland,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  perhaps  into  Lad- 
oga; rivers  that  look  commonplace  and 
ordinary  on  the  map,  yet  whose  waters 
are  alive  with  salmon  and  with  trout, 
big  and  little;  rivers  of  plenty;  rivers  of 
delight — an  Eden,  indeed,  for  anglers ! 

Who  knows  anything  about  Finland? 
Of  its  fishing  I  know,  and  intend  to  tell ; 
but  I  am  not  so  ready  to  write  of  it  as 
one  of  the  grand  duchies  of  Russia 
with  a  long  and  interesting  history.  A 
few  facts  I  will  mention,  however,  for 
the  benefit  of  whom  they  may  concern. 
Finland  is  about  seven  hundred 
miles  in  length,  averaging  in  width 
about  1 80  miles.  The  population  is 
something  over  two  millions.  The  cap- 
ital is  Helsingfors.  The  Finns  are  said 
to  have    adopted    Finland,    where    the 


Lapps  were  in  possession  until  turned 
out  by  the  invaders,  in  the  eighth  cent- 
ury. Their  persistent  incursions  into 
Swedish  territory  eventually  brought 
down  upon  them  the  wrath  of  the 
Swedish  King  Eric  IX. ,  who,  early  in  the 
twelfth  century,  invaded  the  country, 
bringing  with  him  the  English  Bishop 
Henry  (of  Upsala).  Eric  and  Henry, 
together,  succeeded  in  both  conquering 
and  baptizing  the  natives  of  the 
country,  and  from  about  n6o  Finland 
has  been  a  Christian  state.  Henry  was 
killed  before  many  years  had  passed, 
but  was  canonized  for  his  share  of  the 
conversion  of  the  nation,  and,  as  St. 
Henry,  became  the  patron  saint  of  Fin- 
land. This  is  not  the  only  service  ren- 
dered to  the  good  folks  of  Suomen-maa, 
however,  by  Englishmen;  for  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century  another 
English  divine,  Bishop  Thomas,  did 
his  very  best  to  sever  the  state  from 
Sweden  and  to  bring  it  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Pope.  He  was  successful 
in  reconstructing  the  Christian  edifice 
which  Henry  had  erected,  and  which 
had  been  allowed,  in  the  interval,  to 
fall  into  decay  by  sheer  neglect;  but  his 
efforts  to  enable  the  Finns  to  shake  off 
the  Swedish  yoke  ended  in  failure. 

No  sooner  had  Finland  blossomed  in- 
to a  Swedish  province,  than  it  became  a 
bone  of  contention  between  Russia  and 
Sweden.  For  hundreds  of  years  poor 
Finland  suffered  as  the  battle-ground 
between  these  powerful  neighbors.  In 
1 72 1  the  peace  of  Nystad  wrested  from 
Sweden  the  province  of  Wiborg — for 
which  Peter  the  Great  had  fought  for 
twenty  years ;  and  the  whole  of  Finland 
fell  into  Russia's  hands  in  1809,  when 
the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  in  taking 
over  the  country,  issued  a  manifesto, 
guaranteeing  to  the  inhabitants  the  pre- 
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servation  of  their  ancient  laws,  liberties, 
and  religion.  The  Finns  have  been 
Lutherans  since  about  1530;  when  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa  introduced  the  reformed  re- 
ligion. 

As  to  the  ethnology  of  the  Finns, 
they  are  a  branch  of  the  Uralo-Altaic 
family,  which  is  dispersed  throughout 
Finland,  Lapland,  parts  of  Russia, 
the  Baltic  provinces,  western  Siberia, 
and  Hungary.  Their  language  is  sono- 
rous and  rich  and  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Magyars,  to  which  it  is  no  doubt  allied. 

The  Finns  are  quiet,  inoffensive,  in- 
telligent, docile,  honest,  hospitable, 
independent,  strong  and  hardy  fellows; 
fair  haired  and,  as  a  rule,  rather  flat 
featured,  though  handsome  noses  are 
occasionally  to  be  seen;  their  cheek- 
bones are  high,  and  their  expression 
exceedingly  wise  and  serious.  They 
smoke  an  immense  amount  of  very 
dreadful  tobacco  in  long  pipes,  and  are 
frugal  and  successful  agriculturists,  liv- 
ing quietly  but  comfortably  upon  their 
own  allotments.  The  Finns  have  never 
been  serfs  and  are  a  proud  and  partic- 
ularly independent  race.  They  show 
an  exceedingly  vindictive  spirit  if  of- 
fended, and  occasionally  preserve  a  most 
unforgiving  memory  in  case  they  hap- 
pen to  have  a  grudge  against  anyone. 

Finland,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  shooting  sportsman,  is  somewhat 
disappointing.  There  is  plenty  of  game ; 
there  are  forests  and  moors  enough  to 
harbor  birds  and  beasts  in  any  number ; 
but  the  Finn  is  a  dreadful  poacher  and 
nets  his  game  in  a  manner  which  is  heart- 
breaking to  the  more  chivalrous  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Snipe  and  duck,  willow  grouse 
and  black  game,  hares,  wolves,  elk — 
there  are  plenty  of  all ;  but  there  is  little 
preserving,  and  netting  of  game  is  uni- 
versal. As  for  the  elk,  Finland  is  their 
sanctuary,  for  no  man  may  shoot  an  elk 
throughout  the  entire  Grand  Duchy;  it 
is  illegal  at  all  times  of  the  year.  But 
if  the  shooting  man  will  find  Finland  a 
disappointing  place,  the  fishing  man, 
who  shall  have  brought  his  rod  and  his 
reels,  his  flies  and  his  phantoms,  and 
pitched  his  tent  upon  the  bank  of  one  of 
the  splendid,  pellucid  rivers  that  drain 
her  thousand  lakes,  will  find  that  he  has 
hit  upon  the  narrow  path  which  leads 
to  the  paradise  of  his  tribe.  He  will,  if 
he  is  wise,  cry  "  Eureka!  "  and  encamp 


there  permanently — forgetting  Norway, 
forgetting  Scotland,  forgetting  all  and 
every  stream  that  has  seemed  of  good 
report  to  him  hitherto,  for  he  has  dis- 
covered the  very  home  and  centre  of 
the  salmonidae. 

Most  of  the  Finns  fish,  of  course;  but 
all  the  fishing  rods  in  Finland  can  make 
little  impression  upon  the  teeming  pop- 
ulation of  a  thousand  lakes — a  thou- 
sand, quotha  ! — nay,  ten  thousand! 
From  Uleaborg  in  the  north,  upon  the 
river  Ulea — which  is  alive  with  salmon — 
to  Wiborg  in  the  south,  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  the  Karedian  Finns,  you  could 
scarcely  cast  a  fly  anywhere  but  it  would 
fall  in  water;  and  wherever  there  is 
water  in  Finland  there  are  fish,  and 
good  fish.  I  do  not  suggest  that  there 
is  no  dry  land  at  all;  the  two  million 
Finns  do,  I  suppose,  find  a  dry  corner 
or  two,  here  and  there,  to  stow  away 
themselves  and  their  waterproofs  and 
galoshes ;  but  it  is  unwise  to  stray  about 
in  the  dark  in  Finland;  you  will  as- 
suredly fall  into  the  water  eventually. 

In  the  north  and  centre  of  the 
country  the  fishing  is — in  most  places 
— free  to  all  who  come.  Any,  however, 
contemplating  sport  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  principal  towns  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country — Abo,  Helsingfors, 
Wiborg — along  the  line  followed  by  the 
genus  tourist,  had  better  first  make  in- 
quiries in  order  to  avoid  disappoint- 
ment; for  in  some  parts,  and  those  the 
most  accessible,  the  fishing  is  strictly 
and  jealously  preserved. 

The  particular  paradise — one  of  many 
— which  I  have  in  my  mind,  is  an  Eden 
at  whose  doors  the  angel  of  jealous 
proprietorship  stands  and  waves  the 
fiery  sword  in  the  face  of  the  tourist 
and  the  stranger ;  such  stranger  or  such 
tourist  would  plead  in  vain  for  admit- 
tance, and  must  carry  his  flies  and  his 
phantoms  and  paraphernalia  further 
afield.  But  let  him  not  be  discouraged; 
there  are  many  others,  if  he  has  the  will 
and  the  patience  to  discover  them.  Let 
him  take  his  map  and  allow  his  eye  to 
wander  over  the  watery  expanse:  the 
Eden  that  I  tell  of  is  but  a  tiny  corner 
of  the  whole. 

It  was  at  the  Club  in  St.  Petersburg, 
where  Britishers  most  do  congregate, 
that  we  spoke  of  fish  and  fishing;  and 
to  me — a  visitor — came  A ,  who  is  a 
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resident,  with  proposals.  If  I  would 
come,  said  A ,  an  eight-hours'  jour- 
ney, and  live  with  him  for  a  few  days 
upon  an  island  in  mid -stream,  he  would 
show  me  such  a  river  and — if  weather 
proved  propitious — such  fish  as  an  in- 
sular imagination  had  never  so  much  as 
dreamed  of. 

Eight  hours  is  a  long  journey,  some- 
times, but  never  in  A 's  company. 

Moreover,  the  trains  of  the  Imperial 
Finnish  Railway  run  smoothly,  if  with 
majestic  deliberation,  and  it  is  no  hard- 
ship to  travel  through  the  brilliant  July 
sunshine  of  the  afternoon  into  the 
witching  silence  of  the  July  night; 
through  Wiborg,  characteristically  Fin- 
nish and  water-locked ;  by  many  a  lake 
and  tarn  and  ghostly  pine  forest,  past  a 
splendid  river,  till  the  train  runs  into 
our  terminus  at  Imatra,  at  midnight. 

Imatra  is  but  a  small  village,  con- 
taining two  hotels  and  a  waterfall,  the 
two  objects  named  representing  cause 
and  effect,  for  both  railway  and  hotels 
exist  only  by  reason  of  the  waterfall, 
which  is  unique  and  very  remark- 
able and  must,  presently,  be  de- 
scribed. From  the  station  it  is  but  a 
couple  of  miles'  drive  to  the  island,  or 
rather  to  the  mainland  opposite — and 
the  little  Finnish  ponies  in  the  shafts 
can  dash  us  over  this  short  distance  as 
quickly  as  most  creatures  of  the  equine 
persuasion.  Then  a  landing  stage  upon 
a  silent,  white,  ghostly  river,  and  the 
clanging  of  a  loud-voiced  bell  to  ap- 
prise those  on  the  island  of  our  arrival ; 
the  coming  of  a  phantom  boat  out  of 
the  darkness,  and  the  floating  across 
one  hundred  yards  of  gleaming,  rip- 
pling flood,  that  hurries  by  us  in  the 
gloom,  scolding  softly  as  it  goes ;  then 
the  landing  upon  our  little  island  home 
and  a  delicious  walk  up  to  the  house, 
through  whispering  trees,  between 
whose  trunks  are  caught  glimpses  of  the 
white  water  in  all  directions,  the  open- 
ing of  the  balcony  door,  through  which 
a  flood  of  yellow  light  greets  us — and 
we  have  reached  our  destination. 

This  is  Varpa  Saari,  "the  island  of" 
— I  forget  what,  bees.,  I  think;  and  the 
river  is  the  Voksa,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  rivers  I  have  ever  seen.  Now 
comes  supper — much  supper — and  so 
to  bed,  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
eternal     lullaby     with    which    Mother 


Voksa  ever  soothes  her  bantlings — 
singing,  as  it  were,  ' '  Come  here  and 
rest,  for  the  world  and  its  cares  are 
far  away — far  away — far  away  !  " 

Have  any  of  my  readers  ever  tried 
living  upon  a  small  island  in  mid- stream, 
with  a  hundred  yards  of  ideal  trout 
water  between  them  and  one  shore, 
and  twice  that  distance  of  even  better 
water  separating  them  from  the  other; 
with  the  ceaseless  babble  of  it  in  their 
ears — not  too  loud  to  be  distracting,  but 
just  attuned  to  the  soothing-pitch ;  and 
with  the  sparkle  and  life  of  it  all  for 
ever  in  their  eyes  to  keep  off  any  dull- 
ness or  despondency  that  may  have  fol- 
lowed one  over  from  the  outer  world; 
with  the  soft  shadows  of  .many  trees 
modifying  the  too  dazzling  exuberance 
of  the  summer  morning,  and  a  good 
trout  rod  lying  ready  to  hand  at  any  or 
every  moment  upon  its  rack,  and  the 
knowledge  that  there  are  plenty  of 
bright  silver  and  golden  trout  ready  and 
willing  to  launch  themselves  at  the  de- 
ceitful fly  ? 

I  can  assure  them  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  experiences  in  the 
world,  even  though  the  weather  be  too 
fine  and  warm  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  scientific  angler.  It  is  no  great 
hardship  to  step  out  upon  the  wooden 
platform  at  this  or  that  rapid  or  pool, 
and  there  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  flip- 
ping the  dazzling  ripples  as  they  go  by, 
even  though  no  fish  but  an  occasional 
little  half-pound  fellow  reward  your 
efforts  by  leaping  forth  from  the  golden 
sand  at  the  shallow  bottom,  himself  a 
long  ray  of  gold,  into  the  golden  sun- 
light above — chaffing  you,  as  likely  as 
not,  by  describing  a  golden  arc  over 
your  fly  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  fastening  himself  to  your  hook  and 
getting  himself  pulled  out  and  eaten  for 
your  breakfast.  It  is  no  great  hardship, 
I  say,  to  stand  and  watch  this  symphony 
in  gold,  even  though  you  catch  little  or 
nothing.  You  can  drink  in  the  peace 
of  the  summer  morning,  and  feel  that 
every  breath  you  take  is  making  it  more 
and  more  impossible  for  the  pettinesses 
and  unworthinesses  of  every-day  life  (on 
the  mainland)  to  preserve  their  usual 
attractions  for  you.  The  peace  is  kill- 
ing such  things  by  thousands,  working 
away  like  some  wonderful  medicine 
among  the  microbes ;  you  feel  higher  and 
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worthier  and  more  fit  to  hold  your  head 
up  and  maintain  a  brave  front  against 
the  ills  and  trials  of  life — what  does  it 
matter  whether  this  or  that  poor  little 
trout  does  or  does  not  impale  himself 
upon  your  hook  ?  Take  him  and  eat 
him  by  all  means  if  he  does  (he  is  deli- 
cious, fried,  for  breakfast!),  but  your 
happiness  need  not  depend  upon  his 
movements. 

There  is  old  A out  already  in  his 

boat,  spinning  for  big  fellows,  lochi,  as 
the  Finns  call  them.  Up  a;nd  down  the 
broad  Voksa  he  goes,  slowly  propelled 
by  the  wise-looking  Finn  keeper  in 
the  bows,  and  across  and  back  again, 
visiting  every  secret  hole  and  pool, 
which  is  not  in  the  least  secret  to  old 
Yohann,  where  the  huge  fellows  lie. 
But  there  is  no  delightful  whir  of  the 
reel  this  morning  to  indicate  that  a 
giant  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  insidious 
minnow,  for  the  weather  is  against  the 
angler,  and  the  big  fish  will  not  move 

froin  their  retreats ;  and  A returns  to 

breakfast,  good-humored  as  ever,  though 
with  little  substantial  result.  He  brings 
home,  indeed,  a  few  minor  troutlings  of 
a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  in  weight 
— enough  to  furnish  us  a  very  delicious 
dish  for  breakfast,  and  no  more. 

Now,  as  to  these  Voksa  fish,  how  one 
feels  one's  ignorance,  as  they  lie,  after 
a  successful  day's  angling,  upon  the 
table  or  on  the  grass,  for  classification ! 
I  have  studied  more  than  one  work  on 
the  salmonidae,  but  I  cannot  be  sure  of 
a  single  specimen  excepting  the  smaller 
common  river  trout.  The  Finns  have 
a  simple  rule.  Anything  over  five 
pounds  in  weight  is  called  by  them  a 
lochi,  or  salmon.  (German,  lacks ;  Rus- 
sian, lososino.)  Anything  under  five 
pounds  is  a  forelle^  or  trout.  Now  the 
Voksa  fish  run  up  to  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  pounds;  this  is,  I  believe,  the  max- 
imum weight  yet  caught,  the  honor  of 
landing  the  monster  which  turned  the 
scale  at  that  respectable  figure  belong- 
ing to  my  host.  They  are  frequently 
caught,  however,  of  all  sizes  from  seven 
to  twenty  pounds,  and,  whatever  they 
may  be,  they  are  not  salmon. 

I  have  seen  three  distinct  species  of 
lochi  lying  together  on  the  grass.  One 
of  these,  nearly  twenty  pounds  in 
weight,  was,  in  color  and  marking, 
exactly  like  the  small  river  trout  which 


abound  in  the  Voksa — a  bright,  silver 
fish  with  red  spots.  He  was,  in  appear- 
ance, the  elder  and  overgrown  brother 
of  these.  Beside  him  lay  a  loclii  of  quite 
different  aspect:  a  dark,  brownish  fish 
this — probably  the  brightest  gold-color 
when  alive  and  in  the  water.  His  spots 
seemed  a  much  darker  red,  and  I  think, 
but  am  not  sure,  that  his  head  was 
larger  than  that  of  his  silvery  companion 
in  misfortune.  I  do  not  think  he  was  a 
bull-trout,  nor  did  either  this  or  the 
other  fish  seem  to  quite  answer  to  de- 
scriptions I  have  read  of  lake-trout. 
Both  of  these  types  are  common  in  the 
Voksa.  The  third  was,  however,  dif- 
ferent. I  should  have  said  it  was  a 
salmon,  for,  to  my  amateur  understand- 
ing, it  looked  the  image  of  one. 

There  are  plenty  of  salmon  in  the 
Neva  and  therefore  in  the  Ladoga  lake ; 
and  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  to  be 
a  simple  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  con- 
clude that,  as  the  Neva  is  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Ladoga,  and  the  Ladoga 
is  the  receptacle  of  the  water  of  the 
Voksa,  this  latter  river  should  contain 
salmon  also.  So  it  does,  in  its  lower 
reaches — ask  the  Finns,  who  net  them 
by  the  hundred;  but  between  the  salmon 
and  Varpa  Saari,  my  Eden,  there  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed  in  the  shape  of  the 
Imatra  rapids,  and  I  doubt  if  the 
nimblest  salmon  that  ever  leaped  could 
rush  a  quarter  of  the  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  devil's  delight  which  go 
to  constitute  this  terrific  water  melee ! 

The  Voksa  leaves  its  parent  lake,  the 
Saima,  in  a  deep,  majestic  stream  of 
three  hundred  yards  in  width,  a  grand 
and  stately  body  of  water  which  flows 
along  for  a  few  miles — passing  my  Island 
Beautiful  of  Varpa  Saari — without  di- 
minishing in  its  ample  bulk,  but  rather, 
here  and  there,  increasing  it.  Sud- 
denly, by  a  freak  of  nature,  the  whole 
body  of  it  is  compressed  into  a  narrow 
gorge  of  twenty  yards  in  width,  slop- 
ing sharply  downwards,  between  high, 
rocky  sides.  Instantly,  the  stately 
Voksa  is  roused  to  a  frenzy  of  indigna- 
tion. Her  waters  rush  madly  into  the 
melee,  as  though  resolved  to  hurl  aside 
and  dash  into  splinters  the  rocks  and 
banks  which  would  obstruct  their  pas- 
sage. They  pile  themselves  mast-high; 
they  roar  and  rush  and  struggle ;  they 
mass  together  and  charge  the  one  side 
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and  hurl  defiance  of  misty  spray  sky- 
wards, but  are  beaten  off  and  attack 
the  opposite  rocks ;  they  swirl  and  froth 
and  seem  to  turn  and  contemplate  rush- 
ing back  up-stream,  but  are  overborne 
by  the  oncoming  hosts — and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gorge  of  anguish,  they  stand 
in  columns  for  a  moment  to  hurl  a  part- 
ing defiance,  ere  they  settle  down  once 
more  in  a  channel  more  worthy  of  their 
dignity,  and  disappear — still  angry  and 
showing  teeth  here  and  there — com- 
plaining and  scolding,  out  of  sight. 

Truly,  the  salmon  has  yet  to  be 
hatched  whose  giant  tail  will  flap  him 
safely  through  the  mighty  indignation 
of  the  Voksa  at  Imatra.  The  salmon- 
like lochi  of  the  upper  waters  of  that 
river  must  take  another  name;  he  has 
never,  I  am  sure,  been  below  Imatra. 

But  A and  I  are  having  a  glo- 
rious time  of  it.  There  are  little  plat- 
forms built  out,  all  around  the  island, 
for  the  accomodation  of  fly-fishing  mem- 
bers of  this  delightful  club;  and  boats 
propelled  by  sedate  Finns,  beside  whose 
grave  countenances  that  of  Solomon 
himself  would  appear  by  contrast  friv- 
olous— boats  for  those  who  prefer  to 
woo  the  lochi  with  minnows. 

These  same  Finns  smoke  tobacco 
which  would  kill,  I  am  sure,  at  one 
hundred  yards;  but  they  know  the 
secrets  of  the  river  au  fond,  and  their 
management  of  the  boats,  so  as  to  cause 
your  "phantom"  to  float  past  the  very- 
spot  where  the  great  lochi  lie  and  wait 
for  their  prey — is  artistic  and  wonder- 
ful.    We  are  having  what  I  should  have 

considered  very  good  sport;  but  A 

laughs  scornfully.  "  It  is  very  delight- 
ful here,  and  all  that,"  he  says,  "but 
the  fish  are  simply  playing  with  us ;  this 
is  not  sport.  To-morrow,  we  will  go  up 
to  Harraka — our  Paradise  Lost — where 
we  once  possessed  the  fishing,  but 
possess  it,  alas!  no  longer;  I  have  per- 
mission to  show  you  an  evening's  sport 
there,  and  you  shall  see  what  you  shall 
see!  " 

I  consented — fool  that  I  was — in  a 
half-hearted  manner.  I  was  very  happy 
here;  what  did  I  care  whether  our 
"bag"  was  to  be  recorded  in  hundreds 
of  pounds  of  trout,  or  in  tens,  or 
in  units?  I  was  content  to  whip  the 
golden  waters,  as  now,  with  or  without 
much  result,  and  was  jealous  of  leaving 


this  Eden  for  another.  But  I  little 
knew  what  the  Voksa  at  Harraka — only 
two  miles  away — had  in  store  for  me. 

So  Sunday  passed,  and  passed  de- 
lightfully, and  Monday  came  around 
again.  There  had  been  thunder  during 
the  night,  but  the  storm  seemed  to  have 
blown  over,  and  the  air  was  decidedly 
cooler  and  clearer.  This  island  was  so 
delicious  to  dwell  upon  this  lovely 
morning,  that  one  felt  disinclined  to 
leave  it  in  favor  of  the  boat  and  the 
spinning  phantom.  There  were  flecks 
of  bright  light  in  among  the  trees,  and 
lights  and  shadows  upon  the  water  also. 
A  family  of  tiny  sandpipers  came  out, 
escorted  by  a  proud  and  fussy  mother, 
and  balanced  their  ridiculously  fat  little 
bodies  upon  stones  in  mid-water,  and 
wat(jhed  us  fishing.  They  had  not  yet 
mastered  the  theory  of  gravitation,  or 
their  tails  were  not  yet  long  enough  to 
afford  them  the  requisite  balancing 
power,  so  that  their  footing  was  very 
insecure  and  each  swdiig  like  a  little 
see-saw  and  almost  toppled  into  the 
water  at  every  moment,  to  the  manifest 
alarm  of  sandpiper  mother.  A  splendid 
osprey  circled  in  the  sunlight  on  the 
look-out  for  breakfast.  Occasionally  he 
would  poise  himself  motionless,  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  some  fish  in  the 
depths  beneath.  Then  he  would  sud- 
denly drop  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  and 
hang  again,  waiting.  Sometimes  he 
would  descend  like  a  bolt  from  Jupiter's 
crossbow  and — miss.  Then  with  a  cry 
of  rage  he  would  circle  and  sweep 
awhile,  until  the  time  came  to  aim 
again.  Once  he  dropped  and  rose  imme- 
diately with  a  fine  trout  of,  apparently, 
a  pound  and  a  half,  and  disappeared 
with  it. 

Occasionally  the  osprey  makes  a  little 
error  in  judgment;  as  when,  for  in- 
stance, he  attacks  a  fish  which  is  too 
strong  for  him  and  drags  him  under 
water  before  he  can  loosen  the  hold  his 
terrific  claws  have  taken  to  his  own 
ruin.  There  was  a  large  pike  caught 
at  Varpa  Saari,  I  am  told,  which  bore 
in  its  back  the  talons  of  an  osprey,  the 
rest  of  whose  body  and  legs  had  long 
since  disappeared;  an  unpleasant  ex- 
perience for  both  parties  concerned! 

The  trout  are  rising  better  this  morn- 
ing. Even  in  the  sunlight  of  the  rapids 
they  rush,  now  and  again,  at  the  bait. 


Drawn  for  Outing  by  Marc  Lucas. 

"the  world  and  its  cares  far  away."'    (/.  ^8.) 
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It  is  gold  and  silver  and  sparkle  and 
dazzle  from  beginning  to  end — the  sun 
make  gold  of  the  sandy,  shingly  bot- 
tom, and  of  the  fish  that  lie  there,  and 
of  the  water  that  washes  over  them, 
and  of  the  very  spray  from  the  line. 

But  when  the  gold  of  the  day  has 
whitened  into  the  moonlight  of  a  lovely 

July  night  we  journey,  A and  I,  to 

Harraka,  and  take  ship  there  in  two 
small  boats  upon  a  basin  of  water  half 
a  mile  in  diameter,  which  basin  is  a 
kind  of  anteroom  for  the  salmonidae 
whose  inclinations  prompt  them  to  leave 
their  placid  lake  existence,  in  Saima, 
for  the  more  exciting  life  of  the  flowing 
Voksa.  Harraka  is  at  the  spot  where 
river  bids  farewell  to  lake,  and  here,  in 
the  basin,  is  the  rendesvous  for  every 
fish  in  the  hundred  and  fifty  or  more 
miles  of  Saima,  which  means  to  travel. 
It  is  the  turnpike  gate  through  which 
every  one  of  them  must  pass;  there  is 
no  other  outlet  for  them. 

The  basin  is  deep  and  has  a  strong 
drawing  current  towards  the  line  of 
ripples  at  the  end  of  it,  where  Voksa 
takes  leave  of  Saima  in  laughter  and 
chattering  of  pleased  wavelets ;  and  this 
round  antechamber  is  a  seething  kettle 
of  fish,  as  full  of  splendid  salmonidae  as 
a  bright  ray  of  light  in  a  dark  room  is  of 

dust  particles.     When  A and  I  came 

in  sight  of  it,  the  surface  of  the  water 
was  broken  with  a  thousand  dancing 
gamboling,  leaping  fish  of  all  sizes  from 
•six  or  seven  to  over  twenty  pounds — 
the  effect  being  that  of  a  gigantic  hail- 
storm. Who  shall  describe  the  wonder 
of  it,  or  tell  of  the  wild  heart-beating 
superinduced  by  the  spectacle  ?  Here 
were  fish  in  quantities  that  the  wildest 


angler's  dream  had  never  pictured  to 
itself — more  fish  than  you  would  sup- 
pose an  entire  river  to  contain. 

For  an  hour  or  two,  that  night,  we 
made  that  basin  buzz  with  our  work 
among  those  salmonidae.  Oh,  the  ap- 
petite of  the  big  fellows!  Oh,  the 
delicious  satisfaction  as,  time  after  time, 
the  reel  whirred  and  whizzed,  and  the 
bright,  indignant  creatures  leaped  into 
air  forty  yards  away,  furious  to  find 
themselves  fooled,  and  fought  like 
furies  for  life  and  liberty !  And  oh,  the 
splendor  of  the  night,  and  the  soft 
witchery  of  the  silence,  that  was  only 
broken  by  the  creak  of  spinning  reels 
and  the  splash  of  the  fighting  giants. 

I  suppose,  I  shall  never  pass  quite 
such  a  glorious  night  again.  Some- 
times one  feels  that  one  has  reached  the 
high  water  mark  of  satisfaction,  and 
must  take  it  and  enjoy  it  at  the  flood, 
because  the  waters  will  fall  again  pres- 
ently. It  was  so  with  me  that  night, 
and  I  lived  through  those  hours  in  all 
the  intensity  of  delight  which  my  being 
was  capable  of  assimilating  to  itself.  It 
was  soon  over,  for  the  lochi  were  not 
very  long  on  the  feed;  but,  while  it 
lasted,  there  was  no  pause ;  if  you  were 
not  playing  or  landing  a  fish  you  were 
just  hooking  one,  and  so  on,  da  capo. 

Here  is  a  record  of  two  days'  fishing 

in  the  Harraka  basin  by  my  friend  A 

and  another,  fish  of  under  five  pounds 
in  weight  not  being  reckoned,  though 
numbers  were  caught  of  all  sizes  up  to 
that  weight.  Of  lochi  alone  the  catch 
was  twenty-nine  fish,  weighing  four 
hundred  and  forty  pounds,  the  largest 
being  twenty- four  pounds,  the  record 
weight  for  the  Voksa. 
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AS  the   main    object  of  this  article 
is  to  assist  in  teaching  the  young' 
L     idea   how   to    shoot,     those    of 
riper  experience  need  not  read 
it  too  critically. 

A  pleasant  twenty-five  year  slavery 
to  the  double-barrel  has  taught  me 
divers  things,  and  if  any  of  these  things 
happen  to  prove  useful  to  Outing's 
army  of  young  readers  I  shall  feel  well 
repaid  for  my  trouble.  What  is  here 
told  simply  covers  the  methods  by  which 
an  ordinary  lad  became  an  ordinary  all- 
round  shot,  and  by  following  these 
methods  any  other  ordinary  lad  should 
attain  to  at  least  an  equal  skill. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  delve  very 
deeply  into  the  dusty  history  of  fire- 
arms. To  know  that  artillery  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Moses,  that  Alexan- 
der the  Great  found  old  cannon  in 
India,  that  John  Chinaman  did  "  heapee 
shootee"  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  58, 
won't  help  a  live  latter-day  Yankee  lad 
to  learn  how  to  shoot.  But  we  may 
skim  rapidly  through  the  list  of  improve- 
ments which  tells  of  the  evolution  of 
the  fire-arm. 


The  original  hand-gun — an  iron  tube 
fixed  to  a  club — is  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Billius,  a  Milan  nobleman. 
Just  how  bilious  the  gentleman  was  at 
the  time  has  not  been  handed  down,  but 
the  chances  are  that  the  worst  liver 
was  at  the  butt  of  the  gun,  which  was 
touched  ofE  by  fire.  Next  came  the 
stocked  gun,  with  elongated  barrel  and 
more  fire  applied  to  the  touch-hole ;  then 
the  match-lock,  with  a  rude  contrivance 
to  apply  the  fire ;  and  then  the  wheel- 
lock.  This,  in  the  reign  of  Good  Queen 
Bess  (who,  by  the  way,  might  have 
furnished  match-locks  for  a  regiment), 
was  quite  a  gun,  with  a  notched  wheel 
which  knocked  sparks  from  a  bit  of 
flint.  After  it  came  the  flint-lock 
proper,  examples  of  which  are  still  to 
be  found  in  use  in  remote  corners ;  then 
the  percussion-lock,  the  pin-fire  breech- 
loader, the  central-fire  breech-loader, 
and  lastly  the  hammerless,  the  best  and 
safest  gun  yet  devised. 

The  choice  of  a  gun  for  a  lad  who  is 
desirous  of  becoming  a  skilled  marks- 
man and  a  sportsman,  good  and  true, 
is  a  matter  worth  serious  consideration. 
A  good  gun,  properly  cared,  will  last 
a  life-time  of  continuous  shooting,  but 
really  good  guns  are  expensive.  Yet 
here,  if  ever,  is  a  case  where  the  best 
will  prove  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 
The  question  of  who  made  the  gun  is 
of  minor  importance.  -The  name  of 
any  one  of  a  dozen  American  or  foreign 
makers  upon  a  gun  is  guarantee  of  its 
excellence,  provided,  that  it  be  an  ex- 
pensive arm.  Names  and  imitations  of 
names  are  unscrupulously  used  in  the 
gun  trade,  but  all  arms  so  foisted  upon 
the  public  are  inferior,  cheap  affairs. 

A  cheap,  sham-dam  arm  should  not  be 
given  to  a  boy,  for  it  may  prove  his 
executioner,  and  he  might  better  never 
fire  a  shot  than  go  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds  in  a  shower  of  scrap-iron  and 
intentionally  bad  workmanship.  There- 
fore, when  the  gun  is  purchased,  rather 
let  the  strain  fall  upon  the  pocket  than 
upon  the  boy's  chances.  If  I  were  to  fit 
out  my  son,  I  should  give  him  the  best 
gun  I  could  possibly  afford,  and  my 
choice  would  surely  be  a  double  twelve- 
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gauge,  hammerless,  of  about  seven  and 
one-quarter  pounds  weight.  I  have  used 
heavier  and  lighter  ones,  but  each  had 
certain  drawbacks.  Many  men  swear 
by  the  ten-gauge,  and  declare  that  they 
want  metal  in  theirs,  but  I  never  could 
find  a  necessity  for  lugging  useless 
pounds  of  weight  about  the  country. 
Certainly,  the  difference  in  the  shooting 
qualities  of  tens  and  twelves  does  not 
warrant  the  use  of  the  heavier  arm.  A 
big  ten-gauge  may  outshoot  a  twelve  a 
trifle,  but  the  latter  will  kill  all  the 
game  one  man  is  entitled  to.  The 
opinion  of  sportsmen  has  changed  dur- 
ing recent  years,  and  twelves  have 
steadily  grown  in  favor,  until  they  have 
become  the  standard  gun  for  trap-shoot- 
ing in  this  country,  which  was  formerly 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  ten-gauge. 
A  pound  of  extra  weight  means  a  good 
deal  in  a  long  tramp,  for  it  is  surprising 
how  heavy  the  lightest  of  guns  can  feel 
wi  3n  one  is  tired.  I  have  heard  men 
sneer  at  little  guns,  and  declare  that 
any  man  could  carry  nine  pounds  all 
day — he  can,  but  he's  very  foolish  to  do 
so  when  not  compelled  to.  I  can  leg 
it  across  country  quite  well  enough  to 
tire  myself  thoroughly  'twixt  dawn  and 
dusk,  and,  in  spite  of  six  feet  of  length 
and  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  of  fiesh 
machinery,  I  don't  propose  to  carry  any 
heavier  gun  than  safety  and  good  shoot- 
ing power  demand.  But  I  want  no 
cheap  light  gun,  for  when  the  minimum 
of  metal  is  used  the  quality  must  be  of 
the  best.  The  boys'  guns  sold  by  the 
trade  are,  as  a  rule,  delusions  and 
snares.  A  light,  single-barrel  may  be 
a  fine  thing  for  a  very  small,  weak  boy, 
but  a  boy  so  small  and  weak  as  to  be 
unable  to  handle  a  seven  and  a  quarter 
pound  double  twelve-gauge,  is  too  small 
and  weak  to  be  trusted  with  a  gun.  He 
had  better  be  kept  bottled  up  a  bit  until 
he  has  grown  and  developed  sufficiently 
to  be  reliable.  The  boy  should  take 
his  first  lessons  with  the  gun  he  is  going 
to  use  steadily,  for  it  is  bad  policy  to 
change  guns  too  frequently.  This  is 
another  reason  why  the  boy  should  be 
given  a  first-class  gun  in  the  first  place, 
for,  as  one  grows  accustomed  to  a  cane 
or  to  a  billiard  cue,  so  does  the  novice 
grow  accustomed  to  the  gun  he  handles 
most,  and  with  that  will  he  do  his  best 
shooting.     Hence,  the  semi-toy  single- 


barrel  is  good  for  little  except  the 
slaughtering  of  useful  birds  (which  is 
akin  to  a  crime),  and  the  boy  who 
learns  to  shoot  with  one  is  apt  to  be 
awkward  when  he  comes  to  handle  a 
double-barrel.  It  will  be  better  to  let 
him  take  his  first  lessons  with  the 
double  gun,  and  to  carefully  instruct 
him  in  handling  it  before  he  is  given 
shells  and  the  opportunity  to  work 
mischief. 

An  ordinary  gun  is  apt  to  be  a  trifle 
long  in  the  stock  for  a  boy,  but  as  this 
cannot  be  avoided,  the  boy  must  just 
keep  on  growing  till  he  gets  big  enough 
for  the  gun.  Owing  to  length  of  stock, 
nine  boys  out  of  ten  favor  the  left  trig- 
ger as  being  easier  to  reach,  and  in  view 
of  this  fact,  I  would  suggest,  that  the 
novice  with  a  double  gun  should  do  all 
his  educational  shooting  with  the  left 
barrel.  The  right  barrel  need  never  be 
loaded  until  the  boy  has  become  so  ac- 
customed to  the  gun  that  he  can  be 
trusted  not  to  fumble  the  triggers. 
A  cork  forced  tightly  into  the  right 
chamber  will  prevent  a  shell  getting 
into  the  wrong  barrel,  and  a  gun  so 
corked  is  as  safe  as  a  single-barrel. 
The  cork  will  be  found  very  useful,  also, 
in  a  hammer  gun;  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  of  which  lies  in  the  possibility 
of  confusing  triggers  and  hammers.  A 
chap  once  came  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  blowing  my  brains  out,  by  trying  to 
lower  the  right  hammer  to  half-cock 
by  pulling  the  left  trigger.  He  lowered 
a  hammer  all  right,  but  the  result  nearly 
scared  him  to  death,  and  as  the  charge 
carried  away  my  hat,  I  have  been  gun- 
shy  in  that  direction  ever  since. 

Granting  that  the  twelve-gauge  is  the 
proper  weapon,  and  that  one  built  by 
any  prominent  maker  is  quite  good 
enough  for  any  reasonable  person,  a 
word  in  regard  to  purchasing  will  not 
be  out  of  place.  Buy  the  best — a  top- 
notcher  in  price,  quality  and  finish,  if 
possible ;  if  not,  sacrifice  engraving  and 
ornamentation  rather  than  quality  in 
barrels  and  locks.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  plain  guns  for  sale,  and  a  cheap 
plain  gun  is  apt  to  be  much  better  than 
one  with  some  pretensions  to  high  finish 
at  a  low  figure.  Having  decided  upon 
the  grade  of  gun  to  be  purchased,  the 
all-important  matter  is  to  choose  one 
that  fits  the  purchaser.     This  is  worth 
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careful  attention.  Now,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  give  a  lot  of  figures,  and  measure- 
ments, and  hints  for  guidance,  as  I  have 
no  desire  to  send  a  young  know-it-all  to 
the  shop,  for  he  will  only  inake  the  gun- 
man mad  by  quoting  my  directions 
wrong  end  first.  Deal,  if  possible,  with 
a  first-class  firm,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
fine  guns  are  never  placed  upon  the 
bargain  counter.  The  average  lad  will 
require  a  gun  of  medium  bend  and 
length  of  stock,  and  here  all  extremes 
should  be  avoided,  for  the  reason  that 
should  one  become  accustomed  to  a 
peculiar  style  of  stock,  he  may  later 
meet  difficulty  in  finding  another  gun 
to  suit  him.  Not  infrequently  one  gets 
the  chance  for  an  unexpected  bit  of 
sport,  where  the  gun  must  be  borrowed 
or  hired,  and  in  such  an  event  the  man 
accustomed  to  what  I  may  term  the 
standard  stock  is  not  so  apt  to  feel  the 
want  of  his  own  "old  reliable."  The 
pistol-grip  is  desirable,  as  it  affords  a 
nice  hold  for  the  hand. 

Should  the  dealer  have  a  contrivance 
for  measuring  one  for  a  gun,  so  much 
the  better;  but  the  fit  can  be  determined 
without  such  aid.  Try  several  guns, 
note  the  balance  of  each  in  the  hands 
and  how  each  comes  to  shoulder.  The 
one  that  feels  handiest,  that  comes 
smoothest  to  the  firing  position,  and 
admits  of  the  quickest  and  easiest  aim 
being  taken  at  any  convenient  object  is 
the  one  to  be  selected. 

Such  details  as  style  of  action,  etc., 
are  best  left  to  the  taste  of  the  pur- 
chaser. Most  men  prefer  what  is  called 
the  top-snap,  which  is  the  best.  I  ad- 
vocate the  hammerless,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  the  safest  weapon. 
Hammer  guns  are  responsible  for  many 
fatalities  which  could  never  occur  with 
a  hammerless  weapon.  Hammers  can 
catch  in  many  things,  but  even  that  fool 
among  fools  who  pulls  his  gun  by  the 
muzzle  from  boat,  vehicle,  or  through 
hedge  or  fence,  and  in  so  doing  blows 
holes  in  himself,  is  baffled  by  the  ham- 
merless, which  has  no  dangerous  pro- 
jections except  the  triggers.  Given  a 
hammerless  and  a  strict  enforcement  of 
that  good  old  rule  which  forbids  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun  covering  any  living 
thing  not  lawful  target  for  shot,  and  the 
chance  of  an  accident  becomes  too  re- 
mote to  bother  about. 


The  question  of  choke-bore  versus 
cylinder  is  still,  in  my  opinion,  a  debat- 
able one.  A  goodly  share  of  quail,  cock, 
grouse  and  rabbit  shooting  must  needs 
be  done  in  thick  cover,  and,  under  such 
conditions,  the  full  choke  is  a  positive  nui- 
sance. There  is  no  sense  in  manghng 
game,  you  can't  kill  it  any  deader  than 
dead,  and  a  good  cylinder-bore,  charged 
right  and  held  straight,  will  kill  any 
game  that  flies  at  a  reasonable  distance. 
The  choke-bore  will  concentrate  the 
shot,  but  at  least  half  his  time  a  man 
does  not  want  his  shot  concentrated. 
Game  should  be  killed,  not  shattered, 
and  I  have  ruined  too  many  fine  birds 
with  the  full-choke  to  want  to  use  it  any 
more.  It  does  extend  the  killing  range 
of  a  gun  for  a  few  yards,  which  is  fre- 
quently a  decided  advantage  in  shooting 
prairie  grouse,  water-fowl  and  snipe, 
but  in  the  long  run  I  believe  that  it 
spoils  more  game  than  it  saves.  A  ;un 
with  the  right  barrel  a  cylinder  and  the 
left  a  modified  choke  would  about  fill 
my  idea  for  all-round  shooting.  If  I  had 
to  choose  between  a  cylinder  and  both 
barrels  modified  choke,  or  one  modified 
and  one  full-choke,  I  should  take  the 
cylinder.  Some  may  smile  at  this,  yet 
it  seems  to  me  that,  in  spite  of  choke- 
bores,  our  up-to-date  field  shooting  has 
not  improved  so  markedly  over  what 
the  last  generation  used  to  do.  The  old 
boys,  with  their  muzzle-loaders,  used  to 
knock  down  about  all  the  game  they 
were  entitled  to,  and  the  new  boys  may 
possibly  find  the  spread  pattern  of  the 
cylinder  no  regrettable  feature. 

I  remember  a  rather  funny  experience 
in  regard  to  the  modified  choke.  An 
old  friend,  a  veteran  sportsman  too, 
once  undertook  to  trim  me  down  be- 
cause I  had  expressed  a  preference  for 
the  cylinder-bore  He  declared  that  I 
was  more  different  kinds  of  a  fool  than 
was  safe  to  have  around,  and,  in  closing 
his  vigorous  denunciation  of  my  theo- 
ries, he  said:  "Now,  there's  my  own 
gun,  the  best  I  ever  used,  both  barrels 
modified  choke,  which  accounts  for  her 
hard  shooting  and  fine  pattern.  I've 
used  her  steadily  for  fifteen  years,  and 
she'll  out-shoot  any  cylinder  made." 

Later  on  he  loaned  the  gun  to  me  for 
a  day's  sport,  and  I  noticed  how  thin 
the  barrels  were  at  the  muzzle.  The 
gun  shot  all  right,  and  was  really  a  very 
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fine  one;  but  when  I  got  the  gunsmith 
to  clean  it  up  for  return,  we  found  that, 
instead  of  having  a  modified  choke,  the 
bore  was  actually  a  shade  larger  at  and 
near  the  muzzle.  This  was  the  result 
of  much  service;  the  gun  had  been  a 
modified  choke,  but  he  had  shot  the 
choke  out  of  it  years  before.  When  I 
taxed  him  with  my  discovery,  he  reluc- 
tantly admitted  that  the  gun  appeared  to 
shoot  as  well  as  ever  and  that  he  had 
not  noticed  the  wearing  of  the  barrels. 
He  probably  had  not  tested  the  pattern 
since  he  first  tried  the  gun  at  the  time 
of  its  purchase. 

Having  secured  a  gun,  satisfactory  in 
fit  and  appearance,  the  next  step  is  to 
find  out  the  proper  charge  for  it — i.  c. , 
the  charge  that  will  give  the  best  pat- 
tern and  penetration  at  forty  yards, 
without  unpleasant  recoil,  or  waste  of 
ammunition.  There  is  a  best  charge  for 
every  gun,  though  frequently  the  owner 
of  the  gun  never  discovers  what  it  is. 
The  only  way  to  solve  the  question  is  to 
devote  sufficient  time  to  a  thorough  test 
at  a  series  of  paper  targets.  When  pat- 
terns showing  what  each  barrel  will  do 
with  a  fixed  charge  in  a  thirty-inch  circle, 
at  forty  yards,  accompany  the  gun  at 
purchase,  all  the  purchaser  need  do  is 
to  verify  the  patterns  by  making  others 
as  good.  When  the  dealer  gives  no  pat- 
tern with  the  gun,  more  trouble  is  en- 
tailed, and  the  assistance  of  an  experi- 
enced sportsman  will  be  valuable.  Let 
him  load  the  shells,  make  the  targets 
and  do  the  shooting  in  the  first  tests. 

While  guns  of  the  same  make,  and 
apparently  exactly  alike  in  every  detail, 
may  give  different  results  with  similar 
charges,  the  variation  should  not  be  very 
great.  The  best  charge  for  regular  use 
in  a  twelve-gauge  will  be  something  be- 
tween three,  and  three  and  three-fourths 
drachms  of  powder,  and  one,  or  one  and 
one-eighth  ounces  of  shot.  The  firing 
of  eighteen  shells  should  give  a  useful 
idea  of  what  the  gun  can  accomplish. 
For  the  test,  four  shells  may  be  carefully 
loaded  with  3  drachms  of  powder  to  the 
ounce  of  shot;  four  with  2>l  drachms 
and  I  ounce;  four  with  3|-  drachms 
and  i^  ounces ;  four  with  ^^  drachms  and 
i^  ounces,  and  two  with  3f  drachms  and 
1 1"  ounces.  I  have  found  3^  drachms 
and  I  ounce  of  shot  to  be  very  satisfac- 
tory, but  many  sportsmen  prefer  others 


of  the  loads  given.  Sheets  of  paper  large 
enough  to  contain  a  circle  thirty  inches 
in  diameter  may  be  used  as  targets. 
Mark  a  circle  and  its  centre  upon  each 
sheet,  and  tack  a  sheet  upon  the  side  of 
a  building,  a  fence,  or  other  suitable  sup- 
port. Measure  off  forty  yards  and  mark 
the  firing-point.  It  may  be  as  well  to  fire 
the  gun  from  a  rest,  for  which  a  box  or 
chair  will  serve  if  a  natural  rest  is  not 
at  hand.  Fire  a  shell  at  the  paper  and 
note  the  number  and  distribution  of  the 
pellets  within  the  circle.  Write  on  the 
target  the  charge  used  and  the  barrel  it 
was  fired  from;  put  up  a  fresh  sheet, 
and  repeat  the  process  until  you  have 
secured  the  pattern  of  each  load.  The 
sheets  can  be  folded  up  and  preserved 
as  a  record  of  what  your  gun  is  capable 
of  doing.  By  counting  the  shot-marks 
and  comparing  the  distribution  of  the 
pellets,  one  can  decide  upon  which  is 
the  better  charge,  and  having  decided 
this,  no  other  charge  should  be  used 
except  for  some  special  purpose.  Such 
a  test  should  prove  what  charge  will 
enable  your  gun  to  do  its  best  work, 
and/'the  amount  of  powder,  shot,  or  of 
both,  may  be  decreased  at  discretion 
for  woodcock  shooting  in  cover,  or  sim- 
ilar short-range  work,  where  the  full 
power  of  the  gun  is  not  required. 

And  now  a  word  about  learning  to 
handle  the  gun  and  acquiring  the  art  of 
shooting.  Before  going  further  I  must 
protest  against  the  far  too  common 
practice  of  sacrificing  useful  and  beau- 
tiful birds  in  the  acquirement  of  skill. 

Many  beginners  make  their  first  shots 
at  such  birds  as  are  to  be  found  perch- 
ing on  telegraph  wires,  fences,  and  the 
like,  and  this  sort  of  practice  is  no  fit 
business  for  an  enlightened  man  to  be 
engaged  in.  There  is  no  sense  whatever 
in  making  birds  serve  as  targets,  when 
inanimate  objects  will  answer  much 
better,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  would- 
be  sportsman  has  no  call  to  kill  birds 
other  than  those  classed  as  game.  The 
robin  or  other  songster  perched  within 
range  may  be  a  tempting  mark,  but  to 
butcher  him  as  he  sits  will  not  improve 
your  shooting  one  particle.  Should  you 
fire  and  miss,  you  have  no  idea  how  near 
to  him  or  how  far  from  him  your  shot 
passed,  while,  should  the  unfortunate 
fall  dead,  there  is  seldom  anything  to 
show  whether  the  centre  of  the  charge 
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struck  him,  or  whether  you  just  hap- 
pened to  catch  him  with  two  or  three 
scattering  pellets.  What  you  desire  is 
to  acquire  the  art  of  holding  dead  on  a 
given  mark  so  as  to  hit  it  with  the  cen- 
tre of  the  charge  of  shot,  and  it  is  worse 
than  unsportsmanlike  to  sacrifice  beau- 
tiful bird -life  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 
Novices  with  the  gun  are  apt  to  be  eager 
and  thoughtless,  but  such  of  my  young 
readers  who  may  follow  my  suggestions 
regarding  the  primary  practices,  will  be 
better  sportsmen  than  the  small  bird 
slayers,  and  may  spare  themselves  some 
after  regrets. 

The  first  thing  is  to  accustom  oneself 
to  the  ready  handling  of  the  uncharged 
gun,  until  it  can  be  brought  smoothly 
and  swiftly  to  the  firing  position.  The 
butt  of  the  gun  should  be  brought  firmly 
against  the  shoulder,  and  not  against 
the  muscle  of  the  upper  arm.  The  latter 
is  a  bad  practice,  as  I  know  to  my  sor- 
row, having  unfortunately  drifted  into 
it.  A  slight  amount  of  recoil  will  pound 
one's  arm  to  soreness  in  half-a-day's 
shooting.  Expert  shots  assume  many 
attitudes,  as  may  be  seen  at  any  import- 
ant trap-match,  but  an  easy,  upright 
pose  should  be  the  best.  Right-handed 
men  stand  with  the  left  foot  foremost, 
and  the  feet  should  be  separated  no 
more  than  is  required  to  firmly  brace 
the  body.  The  point  where  the  left 
hand  should  grasp  the  gun  may  be  de- 
cided by  the  length  of  arm,  or  by  what 
the  shooter  considers  to  be  a  comfort- 
able hold.  Some  men  grip  the  barrels 
beyond  the  fore-end,  so  that  the  left  arm 
must  be  almost  straight;  others  bend 
the  arm  so  much  that  the  left  hand 
holds  or  touches  the  trigger-guard.  This 
latter  style  is  ugly,  and  is  apt  to  lessen 
one's  control  of  the  gun.  The  happy 
medium  between  these  two  extremes  is 
perhaps  the  best.  This  will  bring  the 
left  hand  about  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
end. 

A  little  practice  will  enable  the  nov- 
ice to  stand  firmly  in  an  easy,  upright 
position,  and  bring  the  gun  smoothly 
and  swiftly  to  the  shoulder.  This  drill 
should  be  repeated  until  the  gun  seems 
to  come  to  shoulder  almost  of  itself, 
while  the  eyes  find  the  rib  without  hesi- 
tancy or  effort.  The  best  place  for  this 
practice  is  in  one's  room.  Select  any 
convenient  object,  say  a  card  pinned  to 


the  wall,  stand  as  you  would  when  about 
to  shoot,  fix  both  eyes  upon  the  card  and 
toss  up  the  gun.  Now  hold  the  gun 
steady,  close  the  left  eye  and  let  the 
right  eye  glance  along  the  rib  to  prove 
if  the  card  be  covered  truly.  Practice 
this  until  you  can  bring  the  gun  to  bear 
upon  the  card  at  every  attempt.  You 
will  soon  find  that  the  arms  will  act  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  eyes,  and  that 
what  appears  to  be  a  correct  aim  to  both 
eyes  will  prove  to  be  right  when  the 
left  eye  is  closed  as  directed.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  the  left  eye  should 
be  closed  when  taking  aim;  in  fact,  bi- 
nocular shooting  is  the  proper  thing. 
Most  men  can  see  better  with  two  eyes, 
and  one  had  best  not  only  keep  both  his 
eyes  open,  but  keep  them  very  wide 
open  when  after  some  of  our  game. 

Simple  as  this  sort  of  practice  may 
appear  to  some,  it  will  help  one  along 
the  short  route  to  marksmanship.  It  en- 
courages the  needful  harmony  between 
hands  and  eyes  in  selecting  and  covering 
an  object;  it  develops  handiness  with 
the  gun,  and  these  things  are  prime  req- 
uisites. A  variation  of  the  practice  will 
also  be  found  useful.  When  the  card 
can  be  easily  covered,  change  position 
so  that  a  half  turn  must  be  made  before 
the  gun  can  be  brought  to  bear.  Vary 
this  swinging  practice  from  left  to  right 
until  it  is  mastered.  Next  in  order 
comes  a  simple  matter — trigger-pulling 
— which  many  a  novice  is  slow  to  prop- 
erly acquire.  The  trigger  should  be 
pulled  by  the  closing  of  the  first  finger, 
and  this  without  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  hand,  which  should  never 
slacken  its  firm  hold  of  the  grip.  A 
novice  is  apt  to  jerk  at  the  trigger, 
i.  e.^  use  something  of  arm  and  hand  in 
the  pulling.  This  is,  of  course,  wrong, 
as  the  slightest  jerk  shifts  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun  to  the  right  or  left,  according 
to  which  shoulder  is  fired  from.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  trigger-finger 
should  close  with  a  smooth,  decided 
movement,  and  a  little  intelligent  prac- 
tice is  required  to  insure  this.  Never 
put  two  fingers  inside  the  trigger-guard. 
The  trigger-finger  will  soon  learn  to  do 
the  work  and  to  shift  from  one  trigger 
to  another  quicker  than  winking.  When 
hammers  are  down  the  triggers  will 
yield  enough  for  practice  in  pulling. 

Swing  the  gun  slowly  toward  the  card 
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and  as  the  muzzle  crosses  the  object, 
close  the  trigger-finger,  without  arrest- 
ing the  swing  of  the  gun.  You  are 
supposed  to  be  practicing  for  crossing 
shots,  and  the  even  swing  of  the  gun 
must  not  be  stopped.  This  is  very  use- 
ful practice,  and  when  you  can  swing 
from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left, 
and,  without  stopping  the  gun,  pull  cor- 
rectly just  as  the  miizzle  crosses  the 
card,  you  have  advanced  far  beyond  the 
stage  of  slaughtering  perching  birds. 
In  justification  of  this  practicing  in  a 
room  I  can  cite  personal  experience. 
I  have  shot  in  a  number  of  matches  at 
live  and  artificial  birds,  and  while  I  am 
no  expert,  I  have  managed  to  score 
straight  strings  now  and  then.  I  can- 
not recall  an  instance  when  I  faced  the 
traps  for  practice.  Before  a  match,  if 
I  felt  a  trifle  rusty,  I'd  go  to  my  room, 
don  the  old  coat,  put  the  gun  together, 
and  swing  her,  as  I  have  described, 
until  the  "feel"  of  things  appeared  to 
be  about  right.  This  comprised  all  the 
preparation  I  got,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  it  was  just  as  efficient  practice  as 
actual  shooting.  At  least  it  got  me 
over  any  feeling  of  rustiness,  and  put 
arms,  hands  and  eyes  into  proper  work- 
ing condition.  It  was  simply  going 
through  the  motions,  as  the  gentle 
pugilist  does  when  he  punches  the  bag 
to  ripen  him  in  the  art  of  defacing  one 
of  the  Lord's  images. 

The  next  stage  brings  actual  shoot- 
ing, for  which  the  novice  will  secure  suf- 
ficient shells.  These  had  best  be  lightly 
charged  at  first,  as  certain  tricks  of 
flinching,  shutting  both  eyes,  etc.,  are 
encouraged  by  heavy  charges.  Large 
sheets  of  paper  with  centres  marked 
are  the  best  targets,  as  they  will  show 
where  the  bulk  of  the  shot  strikes,  and 
so  enable  the  learner  to  correct  his 
faults.  A  range  of  thirty  yards  will 
answer  very  well  for  the  practice.  Only 
one  barrel  need  be  used,  and  the  shooter 
should  take  his  own  time  and  work 
cooly  to  produce  the  best  possible  re- 
sults. He  will  probably  find  little  dif- 
ficulty in  filling  the  targets  full  of  shot- 
holes,  and  if  he  puts  enough  pellets  in 
the  centre  of  each  target  to  prove  that 
he  held  right  and  pulled  steadily,  he 
may  consider  himself  ready  to  try  mov- 
ing targets. 

For  these,  swinging  bottles  will  answer 


as  well  as  anything.  Secure  a  dozen 
old  bottles  and  some  cord,  and  to  a 
branch,  or  some  other  convenient  pro- 
jection, suspend  a  bottle  so  that  it  will 
be  about  one  foot  from  the  ground. 
With  a  long  cord,  the  bottle  may  be 
given  plenty  of  swing  and  the  practice 
can  be  varied  from  left  to  right,  as 
desired.  Step  off  about  twenty-five 
yards,  follow  the  bottle  with  the  gun, 
and  fire  when  the  aim  seems  right.  If 
the  bottle  does  not  break,  examine  it 
closely  for  stray  shot  marks.  If  missed, 
the  fact  of  its  swinging  near  the  ground 
may  enable  a  comrade  to  tell  by  the 
dust  whether  the  shot  struck  in  front 
of,  behind,  or  below  the  bottle.  En- 
deavor to  correct  the  fault  and  continue 
until  you  can  break  a  fair  share  of 
bottles.  Do  not  leave  fragments  of 
glass  where  they  may  do  damage. 
Other  useful  practice  may  be  had  at 
old  cans,  bottles,  glass  balls,  etc. ,  tossed 
high  in  air  by  a  friend.  These  are  not 
to  be  thrown  so  that  broken  particles 
will  strike  shooter,  or  thrower. 

When  able  to  acquit  himself  fairly 
well  at  this  sort  of  shooting,  the  novice 
may  find  more  interesting  work  and  an 
excellent  variety  in  practice  by  using  a 
device  which  I  long  ago  christened  the 
"Beggar's  Trap."  Patent  traps  were 
then  expensive  and  hard  to  get,  and  be- 
sides, they  would  have  thrown  the  tar- 
gets too  fast  for  my  purpose.  My  trap 
only  cost  a  few  cents  and  the  time  re- 
quired to  put  it  together,  while  the 
targets  used  were  old  cans,  blocks,  or 
whatever  came  handy.  The  diagram 
will  explain  how  the  trap  was  made. 
The  spiral  springs,  a  long  and  a  short 
one,  were  secured  at  a  furniture  deal- 
er's, the  cheap  hinge  and  hook  and  eye, 
at  the  hardware  store,  while  the  arm 
and  platform  were  cut  from  some  old 
lumber.  To  avoid  pegging  down,  the 
bottom  board  was  made  of  a  heavy 
piece  of  oak.     This  trap  will  toss  cans 
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and  blocks  just  about  high  enough  for 
a  beginner. 

After  graduating  from  the  trap  prac- 
tice it  is  time  to  think  of  killing  some- 
thing. Up  to  the  present  it  has  not 
been  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  bird,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  features  of  my  method. 
Now,  however,  the  budding  sportsman 
must  be  considered  seriously,  but  I  have 
another  bit  of  advice.  Don't  blaze 
away  at  swifts,  swallows,  martens,  and 
the  like.  These  beautifiers  of  pastoral 
landscapes  are  much  too  valuable  to  be 
used  as  targets.  They  were  created  for 
a  wise  purpose  and  that  purpose  was  not 
that  they  should  be  potted  during  a 
shooter's  practice.  They  fly  fast,  when 
at  full  speed,  and  are  rather  difficult 
marks,  but  they  are  not  the  right  birds 
for  our  purpose. 

The  best  practice  I  had,  as  a  young- 
ster, was  at  sandpipers.  These  little 
fellows  fly  steadily  and  close  to  the  wa- 
ter. As  they  shoot  out  from  the  shore 
they  offer  capital  marks  and  the  water 
will  show  where  the  shot  strikes  when 
misses  are  made.     One  can  also  soothe 


his  conscience  by  eating  the  birds  se- 
cured, for  the  "teeter"  is  fat  and  well 
flavored.  In  the  early  autumn,  black- 
birds, rail,  and  young  meadow-larks 
afford  good  practice,  and  the  birds 
killed  are  not  to  be  despised  for  the 
table. 

Beyond  this  stage  in  his  training,  the 
young  sportsman  may  advance  by  him- 
self. He  should  be  careful,  and  never 
forget  that  guns  are  not  intended  to  be 
fooled  with.  If  he  be  wise,  he  will 
make  a  cast-iron  rule  never  to  allow 
the  muzzle  of  his  gun  to  cover  anything 
which  he  does  not  desire  to  kill ;  he  will 
conduct  himself  like  a  gentleman  when 
in  the  field,  with  due  consideration  for 
the  rights  of  others;  he  will  study  the 
habits  of  game,  both  by  reading  and  by 
close  observation,  for  in  this  will  be 
found  the  best  pleasures  of  his  craft. 
If  he  does  these  things  thoroughly,  he 
will  soon  find  himself  a  welcome  com- 
rade for  the  best  sportsman  he  meets, 
and  in  time  he  may  find  himself  spoken 
of  as  a  man  with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  shoot — a  thorough  sportsman. 
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ROBIN'S  note  in  the  autumn  dusk. 
I  had  not  known 
How  still  the  world  was  grown, 
How  empty  of  the  love-calls  of  the  spring 

And  hope's  exultant  ring. 

So  busy  were  my  hands,  so  blessed  peace, 

So  goodly  was  the  silent,  rich  increase 

Of  fruitage.     All  was  well. 

The  times  and  seasons  held  me  in  their  spell. 


But  like  the  whiteness  of  a  cloud  quick  kissed 

By  brightening  ray 

In  midst  of  some  dark  day. 

Like  sunshine  falling  through  an  open  door 

Long  closed  to  light  before, 

Comes  back  the  sweet  old  thrill  I  had  not  missed, 

Comes  back  the  touch  of  the  tender  spring 

And  the  tints  of  the  beautiful  blossoming 

When  at  the  eveningtide  there  sounds  the  ring 

Of  a  love-time  note  through  the  autumn  dusk. 
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THE  great  Dismal  Swamp,  covering- 
an  area  of  eight  hundred  square 
miles,  extends  twenty-five  miles 
in  Virginia  and  twenty-one  in 
North  Carolina.  It  is  a  vast  sponge, 
eight  or  nine  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  country  ;  an  enormous 
reservoir  that  collects  the  rain,  and  sup- 
plies five  rivers  with  a  never  failing 
flow. 

Scientists  have  never  satisfactorily 
explained  the  origin  of  this  singular 
place  ;  they  all  agree  that  it  was  formed 
in  some  convulsion  of  nature  in  distant 
palsecrystic  age.  The  soil  of  the 
swamp  is  composed  of  black  vegetable 
matter,  the  rich  mold  of  untold  cen- 
turies of  decomposition  of  trees,  vines 
and  bodies  of  fish,  flesh  and  fowl.  The 
ground  alternates  greatly ;  most  of  it  is 
as  treacherous  as  an  oozing  quick-sand. 
In  dry  weather  it  will  bear  the  weight  of 
a  man,  but  in  a  rainy  spell  the  surface 
is  full  of  stagnant  pools  and  miry 
stretches  that  make  traveling  on  foot  an 
impossibility.  The  depth  of  this  mold 
varies  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet. 
Not  all  the  swamp  is  this  way,  however; 
there  run  at  intervals  through  it  "hog- 
backs "  or  ridges,  that,  rising  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  swamp,  make 
islands  of  solid  land  ranging  from  a  few 
rods  square  up  to  twenty  and  thirty 
acres  in  extent.  These  plateaux  are 
heavily  wooded  with  oak  and  beach 
trees  of  no  very  lofty  growth  but  of 
great,  spreading  width.  These  haunts 
are  natural  game  preserves  and  many 
of  them  have  not  been  explored. 

As  I  determined  to  explore  the 
swamp  as  much  as  possible,  I  chose  the 
Suffolk  route,  which  is  connected  with 
Lake  Drummond  by  a  narrow  canal 
some  twelve  miles  long.  Suffolk  is 
situated  at  the  northern  half  of  the 
swamp,  and  draws  most  of  its  sus- 
tenance from  it.  One  long  street, 
"Avenue"  the  natives  call  it,  runs 
through  pretty  much  the  whole  burgh. 
All  day  Saturday  was  spent  by  my 
comrade  and  myself  in  laying  in  sup- 
plies; and,  among  the  farmers  who 
came  to  market  with  produce,  we  soon 
selected  one  who  had  lived  on  the  bor- 


ders of  the  swamp  all  of  his  life,  and 
knew  as  much  about  the  interior  as  any 
man  could. 

Early  Sunday  morning  we  were 
aroused  by  the  guide,  and,  placing  our 
traps  in  a  cart,  drove  about  a  mile  out 
of  the  place,  where  the  boat  was  await- 
ing us.  This  craft  was  a  home-made, 
flat-bottomed  affair,  about  nine  feet 
long  by  three  wide.  It  fortunately 
did  not  leak,  and  drew  but  a  few 
inches  of  water.  The  canal  here  was 
about  ten  paces  across,  and,  for  sev- 
eral hundred  yards,  it  was  as  stag- 
nant and  dirty  as  a  mud-hole.  For 
three  or  four  miles  the  scene  was  the 
very  abomination  of  desolation.  A 
great  fire  had,  a  few  months  before 
swept  over  the  swamp,  burning  vines, 
trees,  logs  and  soil,  leaving  nothing 
visible  but  a  vast  expanse  of  humid 
black.  Every  bird,  reptile  and  animal 
had  fled,  and  Dante  never  conceived  of 
a  more  caliginous  picture.  The  scene, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  one 
vast  lack-lustre  expanse,  over  which 
brooded  the  spectre  of  loneliness. 

Further  on  the  vista  changed;  great 
trees,  half  killed  by  the  action  of 
the  flre,  waved  their  skeleton  branches 
in  the  air;  many  had  fallen  one  on  top 
of  another,  their  huge  trunks  scorched 
and  blackened.  Gradually,  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  swamp  got  more  liquid,  the 
action  of  the  fire  became  more  feeble; 
the  underbrush  had  burned  away,  but 
the  great  trees  were  untouched  and  un- 
marked by  the  devouring  element,  and 
the  measured  stroke  of  the  guide's  oar 
soon  carried  the  boat  into  the  majestic 
solitude  of  the  Great  Dismal. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  feeling 
that  you  are  the  discoverer  of  this  un- 
known place.  The  solitude  is  so  op- 
pressive, the  surroundings  so  different 
from  all  you  have  hitherto  seen,  that 
one  unconsciously  feels  that  he  is  trav- 
eling in  a  primeval  region. 

Great  cypress  and  gum  trees  line  the 
canal,  the  branches  of  which  almost  in- 
terlace a  hundred  feet  above.  The  heads 
of  the  terrapins  and  snappers  pop  up  in 
the  water  by  the  hundreds.  The  au- 
tumn days  in  the  swamp  are  as  sultry 
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summer  days  outside,  the  vast  forest 
and  the  dense  fringes  of  canebrake  keep- 
ing off  the  north  wind,  and  the  moisture 
and  warm  exhalation  from  the  swamp 
neutralizing  the  cold  air. 

A  mile  or  two  further  on  and  we  got 
into  the  home  of  the  shingle  getters. 
We  met  several  flat-bottomed  scows 
loaded  with  this  article,  bound  for  Suf- 
folk. Their  mode  of  propelling  the 
craft  is  unique.  On  one  side  of  the 
canal  is  the  towpath,  which  consists  of 
but  the  single  trunk  of  a  tree  laid  down, 
the  butt  of  one  touching  the  end  of 
another.  These  logs  are  not  secured  in 
any  way.  A  pole  is  attached  to  the  bow 
of  the  lighter;  the  other  end  is  held  by 
a  bare-footed  negro,  who  walks  along 
on  the  treacherous  foothold.  There  are 
generally  two  polers  to  each  lighter, 
and  when  one  slips  and  goes  up  to  his 
hips  in  the  mud  and  mire,  the  mishap  is 
signaled  by  a  burst  of  boisterous  laugh- 
ter. They  are  a  careless,  happy  set, 
these  shingle  getters  ;  they  live  well, 
have  only  moderate  work,  love  the 
swamp,  and  have  fat  coons  for  meals 
seven  days  out  of  the  week.  Most  of 
the  lightermen  sleep  on  their  boats 
under  the  shelter  of  a  home-made  tent. 
Others,  who  remain  in  the  swamp,  show 
considerable  ingenuity  in  constructing 
their  huts.  It  is  impossible  to  build 
them  on  the  ground,  so  they  choose  four 
short  trees  that  form  a  square,  and  lash 
horizontal  beams  several  feet  above  the 
soil;  a  solid  flooring  is  next  made,  and 
upon  this  platform  is  erected  a  cabin  of 
light  boards.  A  big  iron  pot,  suspended 
from  a  tree  in  convenient  reach,  is  filled 
with  light  wood-knots,  that  serve  to  cook 
their  food  by  day  and  act  as  a  lantern 
by  night.  When  solid  cooking  is  re- 
quired, several  large  green  gum  logs 
are  placed  together  and  a  fire  built  upon 
them;  but  all  culinary  labor  must  be 
done  quickly,  for  in  an  hour  or  so  the 
logs,  pressed  down  by  their  own  weight, 
sink  in  the  ooze  and  extinguish  the 
embers.  On  a  clear,  warm  night  the 
darkeys  make  the  swamp  resound  with 
the  fiddle  and  the  banjo,  and  their  me- 
lodious voices  can  be  heard  for  miles. 

The  Great  Dismal,  in  the  ante-bellum 
days,  was  a  famous  resort  for  runaway 
slaves,  and  once  in  its  recesses  they 
were  never  heard  of  more.  When  the 
pursuers   reached    the   borders    of    the 


swamp,  they  turned  and  gave  iip  the 
chase.  It  was  only  slaves  of  extraor- 
dinary hardihood  and  resolution  who 
fled  to  the  swamp ;  for  they  knew  they 
would  be  safe,  yet  it  was  the  same  as 
being  buried  alive,  and  meant  a  final 
separation  from  their  families  and  the 
delights  of  a  civilized  life.  It  may  be 
asked,  how  did  these  runaways  succeed 
in  living  in  the  swamp  ?  The  explana- 
tion is  simple.  They  herded  with  the 
shingle  getters,  and,  as  a  contractor  gen- 
erally worked  the  men,  it  was  none  of 
his  business  to  interfere  and  get  the  ill- 
will  of  his  workmen,  especially  as  the 
runaways  were  the  hardest  workers  of 
his  gang;  and,  as  he  was  supposed  to  be 
unaware  of  their  existence,  he  never 
paid  them  anything.  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  a  "runaway"  just  after  the  war, 
in  Suffolk,  who  told  me  he  had  remained 
hidden  in  the  swamp  for  nineteen  years, 
and  in  all  that  time  had  never  seen  the 
face  of  a  woman.  He  vSaid  that  he  had 
plenty  of  whiskey  and  tobacco,  but  what 
he  longed  for  was  a  real  old  plantation 
corn  shucking. 

Around  and  on  the  hogbacks,  the 
coons  swarmed,  if  we  could  judge  from 
the  signs;  we  smelled  coons,  we  saw 
coon-skin  coats,  coon-skin  hats,  coon- 
skin  waist-coats,  while  on  the  trees 
around  the  shingle  camp  were  nailed 
scores  of  coon  skins.  The  darkeys 
catch  them  in  a  peculiar  trap;  a  great 
log,  some  eight  feet  .long,  is  laid  on  the 
ground,  and  fenced  iii  by  shingles  or 
palings  being  driven  down  on  either 
side,  thus  when  one  of  the  logs  is  raised 
there  is  apparently  a  hollow  running 
beneath  it.  A  trigger  is  set  and  baited, 
and  the  coon  has  his  life  crushed  out  if 
he  meddles  with  the  dead  chicken  or 
fish  on  the  end  of  the  blade. 

Leaving  the  lighters  and  their  dwel- 
lings, our  skiff  continued  its  way  down 
the  canal,  that  had  now  degenerated 
into  a  mere  ditch,  in  some  places  not 
over  six  feet  in  width.  The  scene  was 
now  strange  and  bewildering.  Great 
trees  locked  their  branches  overhead, 
tall  canes  bent  gracefully  over  the  nar- 
row passage,  long  vines  trailed  above, 
trellised  wild  flowers  hung  aloft — all 
combined  to  shut  out  the  sun's  rays, 
that  only  here  and  there  darted  through 
the  foliage  and  sparkled  on  the  water. 
The  route  seemed  like  a  long  cathedral 
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aisle,  hallowed  with  a  dim,  religions 
light  that  moved  the  feelings  strangely. 
At  intervals  the  canal  on  both  sides 
would  be  lined  with  holly  trees,  the 
dark  green  flecked  with  glowing  red 
berries.  At  one  or  two  places  the  trees 
were  further  apart,  and  the  long  arbutus 
vines  formed  a  perfect  canopy  that 
bellied  downward  like  a  vast  sail. 
Some  of  the  stately  hemlocks  were 
draped  with  the  funereal  cypress  moss 
and  trailing  creepers,  conjoined  in  a 
beautiful  tracery. 

The  silence  amid  all  this  lavish  dis- 
play of  Nature,  decked  in  her  fairest 
attire,  is  depressing.  It  seems  as  if  the 
whole  scene  was  a  waking  dream,  such 
as  the  "Lotus  Eaters"  saw  with  half 
closed  eyes,  or  like  the  golden  vision  of 
Alnasha. 

Suddenly  the  canal  ends,  and  Lake 
Drummond  appears  to  the  view;  and 
if  a  more  beautiful  sheet  of  water  exist 
in  all  the  world,  it  has  been  hidden 
from  mortal  gaze.  Here  it  lies  in  the 
very  midst  of  this  mighty  swamp,  pure 
and  undefiled,  a  rose  in  the  mire,  a 
violet  in  a  muck  heap.  Its  water, 
tinged  by  the  health  preserving  juniper, 
is  touched  to  the  color  of  ruby  wine 
that  sparkles  and  glints  like  gold  in  the 
sunshine. 

What  most  impresses  one,  as  his  eye 
roves  over  this  broad  expanse  of  water, 
is  its  utter  solitariness;  no  gulls  flash 
with  their  white  wings  on  its  surface, 
no  sails  gleam  in  the  distance,  no  nar- 
row trail  of  vapor  against  the  blue  sky 
shows  that  steamer  or  tug  plows  its 
waters. 

The  water  of  this  wonderful  lake  is 
tinctured  by  the  juniper  and  gum,  and 
its  virtues  are  so  remarkable  that  in- 
valids in  the  vicinity,  afflicted  by  pulmon- 
ary diseases,  use  it  exclUvSively.  Nor  is 
this  all;  it  keeps  pure  and  uncontami- 
nated  for  years,  and  in  the  past,  when 
a  squadron  of  the  navy  was  ordered  to 
cruise  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  casks 
and  butts  of  those  ships  were  filled  with 
the  medicinal  waters  of  Lake  Drum- 
mond. 

The  lake  was  generally  considered  as 
fathomless,  but  just  before  the  war. 
Commodore  Barron,  acting  under  in- 
structions of  the  Navy  Department, 
made  extensive  soundings  and  reported 
that  the  average  depth  was  only  twelve 


feet;  in  some  places  it  was  twenty  feet. 
The  bottom  was  generally  of  mud,  but 
at  rare  intervals  of  pure  sand. 

After  spending  half  an  hour  in  con- 
templating this  lake,  I  instructed  the 
guide  to  paddle  along  its  edges.  I 
found  that  the  lake  had  no  beach  at  all, 
the  cypress  trees  standing  close  to  its 
boundary;  a  couple  of  yards  off  the 
water  had  a  depth  of  ten  feet.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  study  to  a  geologist  or 
a  scientist  to  explain  by  what  convul- 
sion of  nature  the  centre  of  this  swamp 
could  be  thus  scooped  out  and  hollowed, 
as  if  by  the  hand  of  a  Titan,  and  how 
its  waters  could  be  protected  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  debris  of  the  dis- 
solving material  of  the  swamp.  I  must 
confess  that,  in  all  my  explorations  of 
this  mystic  region,  this  fact  puzzled  me 
more  than  all  others.  A  heavy  rain 
makes  this  soil  spread  and  wash  to  an 
unprecedented  degree.  Even  a  moder- 
ate rain  would  wash  a  hog  hole  into  a 
pond.  Why,  then,  after  a  week's  rain, 
with  millions  of  tons  of  loose  soil  per- 
colating and  falling  into  the  lake,  would 
it  not  be  filled  up  ?  Certainly,  by  all 
calculations,  it  should  be ;  but,  stern  fact 
against  theory,  the  lake  has  not  de- 
creased an  inch  in  depth. 

We  spent  several  hours  in  cruising 
along  the  rim  of  the  lake.  In  some 
places  heavy  growths  of  reeds  grew  to 
the  water's  edge;  again,  there  would 
be  dense  canebrake,  through  whose 
midst  we  could  often  hear  the  plunging 
of  some  wild  animal.  Sometimes  the 
swamp  would  show  long  vistas,  desti- 
tute of  vegetation;  only  the  gnarled 
trunks  of  the  cypress  trees  twisted  into 
queer  and  fantastic  shapes  could  be 
seen.  Occasionally  a  wild  duck  would 
start  up  in  our  front.  We  saw  no  other 
wild  fowl,  it  was  too  early  in  the  season; 
but  we  managed  to  bag  about  a  dozen 
ducks,  which  were  unusually  unsuspect- 
ing and  tame.  Judging  from  the  water 
and  lack  of  the  proper  food,  I  do  not 
think  that  Lake  Drummond  could  be 
more  than  a  temporary  stopping  place 
for  this  migratory  wild  fowl. 

The  slanting  sun  behind  the  trees 
cast  broad  shadows  across  the  lake,  and 
we  interrogated  the  guide  about  making 
for  some  port  to  spend  the  night.  We 
were  tired  and  hungry,  and  wanted  first 
a  fire  and  next  a  cup  of  coffee. 
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We  ran  the  boat  to  the  bank  and 
made  preparations  to  pass  the  night. 
The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  get  supper. 
A  dead  white  cedar  tree  furnished  fine 
material  for  a  fire,  and  the  guide's  axe 
soon  felled  it;  in  a  few  minutes  a 
brilliant  blaze  lit  up  the  gloomy  recesses 
of  the  swamp.  The  bacon  was  frying 
in  the  pan,  the  coffee  had  commenced 
to  boil,  when  slowly  the  blazing  coals 
sank  out  of  sight,  leaving  only  the 
flickering  light  of  the  top  embers.  It 
was  just  as  Colonel  Byrd  wrote  in  his 
diary.  The  top  mold,  or  peat,  was 
burned  away,  and  all  that  remained  in 
place  of  our  cheering  blaze  was  a  black 
pool  of  water. 

We  kindled  a  fire  in  another  place, 
and,  by  hurrying  matters,  managed  to 
finish  our  supper  before  the  flames  were 
quenched. 

Then  the  guide  piled  some  lightwood 
knots  in  the  frying  pan  and  touched 
them  off.  We  then  swung  our  ham- 
mocks, and  lighting  our  pipes  prepared 
to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  a  social  chat. 
Before  we  had  finished  our  first  smoke, 
all  hands  were  slapping,  kicking  and 
using  bad  language,  for  the  mosquitoes, 
awakened  to  life  by  the  warm  day,  had 
come  out  in  full  force,  and  attracted  by 
the  glare  of  the  fire,  swarmed  in  clouds. 
In  vain  we  covered  our  heads  with 
clothing;  they  would  manage  to  find 
their  way  to  some  unguarded  spot,  and 
a  sudden  sting  would  cause  the  sufferer 
to  disarrange  the  blanket,  and  let  in  a 
horde  of  fresh,  blood-thirsty  insects. 
Could  we  have  built  a  smudge  we 
would  willingly  have  endured  the  smoke 
rather  than  the  bites;  but  as  a  fire  was 
out  of  the  question  we  simply  had  to 
stand  it.  Soon  the  improvised  torch 
went  out  and  left  us  in  pitchy  darkness. 
To  sleep  was  impossible,  the  humming 
of  the  mosquitoes,  the  plunging  of  the 
coons  in  the  lake  some  fifty  yards  off; 
the  bellowing  of  the  frogs,  within  a  few 
feet  of  US;  the  noises  of  moving  bodies 
through  the  canes;  the  utter  solitude 
of  the  place  as  far  as  human  companion- 
ship was  concerned,  for  though  we 
could  hear,  we  could  not  touch  or  see 
each  other,  kept  all  senses  on  the  alert. 
What  a  noisome,  fearful  place.  De 
Quincy,  in  his  opium  visions,  never 
dreamed  of  a  more  uncanny  spot. 
Swung  there  in  space,  with  the  darkness 


encompassing  us  like  a  pall,  one  could 
imagine  all  sorts  of  horrible  things. 
The  place  was  a  fit  Inferno  where 
Dante's  shades  "under  ban  and  curse  " 
wandered  aimlessly.  The  lugubrious 
croak  of  the  frogs  sounded  like  their 
moans ;  the  boding  cry  of  the  owl  was 
their  lamentations.  Fancy  could  people 
them  more  vividly  than  even  Gustave 
Dore's  magic  pencil  could  illustrate. 

"By  the  gray  woods  by  the  .swamp. 
Where  the  toad  and  newt  encamp, 
By  the  dismal  tarns  and  pools 
Where  dwell  the  Ghouls." 

"  This  place  is  intolerable,"  I  shouted 
to  my  companions;  "let  us  shift  our 
quarters." 

"All  right,"  replied  my  comrade, 
"it's  like  being  entombed  alive.  Where 
shall  we  go  ?  " 

"Anywhere;  Jim,  are  you  awake?" 

In  a  few  moments  we  had  all  our 
traps  stowed  away  in  the  boat,  along 
with  a  big  pile  of  lightwood  in  the  bow, 
and  soon  we  were  heading  for  the  centre 
of  the  lake.  Upon  getting  from  under 
the  sombre  shadows  of  the  trees  I  drew 
a  long  breath  of  relief,  for  shadows  and 
mosquitoes  departed. 

It  was  a  gorgeous  autumn  night. 
The  vaults  of  Heaven  were  jeweled,  or 
as  Hamlet  has  it  "were  fretted  with 
golden  fire,"  which  was  reflected  by  the 
mirror-like  water.  Millions  of  fire-flies 
sporting  in  the  air  lit  up  the  scene  with 
a  phosphorescent  glow,  that  made  every- 
thing unreal.  The  tremulous  gleams  of 
light,  the  scintillating  luminosity,  per- 
vaded sky,  air  and  water,  making  a 
scene  of  entrancing  loveliness.  A  sil- 
very, silken  veil,  gemmed  with  corusca- 
tions, was  around  us.  The  water  seemed 
sown  with  transplendent  gems  that  by 
turns  flashed,  shimmered  and  sparkled. 
Coming  from  the  Stygian  obscurity  of 
the  swamp  into  the  sheen  of  this  chro- 
matic splendor  was  like  slipping  from 
a  rayless  dungeon  into  fairyland.  The 
surroundings  seemed  all  unsubstantial, 
more  lovely  than  a  dream,  fairer  than 
a  trance,  and  more  vivid  than  any  coin- 
age of  the  brain  could  conceive.  Fancy, 
all  unchecked,  played  many  a  fantastic 
trick. 

There,  across  the  way,  is  the  en- 
chanted palace  of  Circe.  Its  steps  of 
marble,  its  pillars  of  pearl,  faintly  visible 
through   the   opaline   glints    of   flame. 
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Off  to  the  right  a  flashing  glimpse  could 
be  had  of  the  galley  of  Ulysses,  with 
banked  oars,  forging  steadily  through 
beryled  waters.  Calypso  floats  by  on 
her  raft,  and  the  Lotus  Eaters  drift  by 
in  a  boat.  That  huge  tree  half  sub- 
merged, with  its  long  skeleton  branches 
waving  in  the  air,  is  the  barge  of  Arion 
manned  by  the  Euxine  mariners,  and 
followed  by  the  Nereides,  who  swam 
beside  the  vessel.  Merlin  never  wove 
a  greater  spell,  nor  conjured  up  a  more 
delicate  fairy  scene. 

Who  could  not  imagine,  in  the  glamour 
of  those  unearthly  surroundings,  that  he 
could  see  the  lost  Indian  ever  seeking 
for  his  bride,  which  tradition  the  genius 
of  Moore  has  immortalized.  There,  by 
the  glow-worm's  fitful  light,  the  shadowy 
warrior  and  spectre  boat 

"  Are  seen  at  the  hour  of  midnight  damp 
To  cross  Ihe  lake  by  the  fire-fly  lamp, 
And  paddle  his  white  canoe." 

For  hours  my  friend  and  I  sat  there 
in  the  motionless  craft,  entranced  and 
enthralled.  Certainly  in  all  my  life  I 
never  beheld  such  a  delicate  and  exqui- 
site demonstration  before.  It  was  liter- 
ally as  if  we  were  floating  in  some  em- 
pyrean region  apart  from  the  earth. 

At  last  tired  nature  overcame  fancy, 
and  imagination  only  existed  in  our 
dreams. 

In  the  morning  we  took  a  plunge  bath 
in  the  lake ;  all  excepting  the  guide, 
who  made  his  toilet  by  dipping  one 
hand  in  the  water,  smearing  his  face, 
and  wiping  his  damp  countenance  with 
a  handkerchief.  Then  we  paddled 
ashore  and,  cooking  our  breakfast, 
smoked  our  pipes  and  discussed  our 
next  step.  It  was  no  use  trying  to  ex- 
plore any  portion  of  the  swamp  on  foot; 
the  guide  positively  refused  to  join  in 
any  such  proceeding.  It  was  impossible 
to  get  any  game  merely  by  cruising 
along  the  rim  of  the  lake.  The  guide 
repeated  his  statement  that  he  knew  of 
a  farmer  who  lived  on  the  border  of  the 
swamp,  who  had  a  good  pack  of  dogs, 
and  that  by  putting  up  there  we  could 
be  reasonably  certain  of  getting  a  bear 
or  a  deer.  We,  therefore,  adhered  to 
our  first  conclusion,  to  retrace  our  steps 
and  return  to  the  mainland;  so  we  left 
the  place  in  the  early  morning,  and  as  we 
reached  the  inlet,  where  the  lofty  trees 
rimmed  its  boundaries,  we  turned  our 


eyes  to  the  lake  for  the  last  time.  The 
waters  lay  now  as  still  and  tranquil 
as  they  will  rest  for  ever.  The  glint- 
ing rays  of  the  sun  tinged  its  surface, 
until  it  glowed  like  opal  and  ruby  in  its 
setting  of  jet.  We  were  loath  to  leave 
it,  but  the  unsympathetic  guide  sent 
the  boat  gliding  up  the  canal. 

We  reached  our  old  quarters  at  Suf- 
folk that  night,  and  the  next  morning 
hired  a  team  and  drove  some  fifteen 
miles  to  the  home  of  a  Mr.  Seabright, 
whose  farm  lay  on  the  borders  of  the 
Dismal.  Our  host  was  a  genial,  com- 
panionable man,  who  loved  hunting 
better  than  he  did  farming.  He  was  a 
bachelor,  some  forty  years  old,  and  took 
life  easy.  His  cornfield  furnished  him 
with  bread,  his  hogs  and  the  game  he 
killed  with  meat.  One  suit  of  clothes 
lasted  him  a  long  time,  a  tobacco  patch 
filled  his  pipe  and  kept  his  jaws  moving 
all  the  year  round.  He  did  not  care  for 
style,  was  never  sick  a  day  in  his  life. 
His  apple  orchard,  planted  by  his  father, 
furnished  him  in  trade  with  a  barrel  of 
brandy  yearly — so  what  more  did  he 
want. 

"I  never  had  the  blues  but  once," 
he  said  to  me,  ' '  and  that  was  some  years 
ago,  when  a  Suffolk  gal  kicked  me,  and 
I  am  durned  glad  of  it  now." 

Milton,  or  Milt,  as  he  was  called,  was 
a  true  philosopher,  and  as  he  had  but 
little  need  of  money,  he  never  bothered 
his  brains  about  accumtilation.  He  kept 
a  pack  of  eight  dogs  of  very  uncertain 
lineage,  though  they  showed  the  hound 
more  than  any  other  breed.  Two  of  the 
pack  were  of  unusual  size,  strength  and 
ferocity,  and,  what  with  the  battles 
among  themselves  and  their  fights  with 
the  bears  and  coons,  their  dewlaps  and 
ears  were  torn  to  ribbons. 

"A  good  bear  dog,"  said  Milt,  "must 
be  a  mongrel ;  a  cross  of  the  hound  with 
the  mastiff  or  bull-dog  is  the  best;  the 
first  gives  him  the  nose,  the  second  the 
pluck.  An  ordinary  hound  will  trail  a 
bear,  but  he  won't  tackle  him  and  make 
him  take  to  a  tree.  When  them  dogs 
close  on  a  bear,  it's  shindy  or  skedaddle, 
and  it  don't  take  'em  long  to  make  up 
their  minds,  nuther !  I  killed  last  year 
twenty-one  bears.  Most  on  them, 
though,  I  shot  outside  the  Swamp,  when 
they  come  prowling  around  after  roast- 
ing ears  and  melons.     A  few  I  treed  in 
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the  swamp,  but  its  tough  work,  as  you'll 
find  out  to-morrow." 

Milt  was  right, — we  did. 

Milt's  weapon  was  a  muzzle-loader, 
with  eighteen  buckshot  in  each  barrel, 
the  dogs  delaying  the  bear  in  the  open 
until  he  closed  up  on  them.  When 
treed,  one  load  was  generally  sufficient 
to  make  bruin  descend  to  find  new  quar- 
ters, and  as  he  came  down  the  second 
barrel  would  be  sure  to  finish  him. 

We  ate  our  breakfast  by  candle  light, 
and  Milt,  my  comrade  and  myself  started 
out  at  dawn  for  the  swamp,  about  a  mile 
away.  The  night  had  been  an  unusually 
sultry  one  for  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  there  was  every  prospect  that  the 
day  would  be,  as  Milt  expressed  it,  "a 
blazer."  The  dogs  spread  out  in  fine 
form,  and  loped  along  through  a  big 
cornfield,  snuffing  the  ground  at  inter- 
vals. Once  in  a  while  one  would  give 
a  yelp,  but  the  rest  of  the  pack  never 
noticed  it.  We  kept  along  the  edge  of 
the  swamp  for  a  couple  of  miles  with- 
out stirring  up  any  fur  larger  than  a 
rabbit.  The  birds,  though,  were  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  covey  after  covey 
of  partridges  were  fiushed,  and  sped 
whirring  away  into  the  woods  and 
branches.  A  huge  flock  of  swamp 
blackbirds  covered  the  ground,  it 
seemed,  solidly,  for  an  acre  or  more. 
Doves,  too,  were  flying  in  flocks  of  hun- 
dreds. I  never  saw  so  many  at  one 
time.  They  darted  all  around  us,  offer- 
ing beautiful  shots.  Certainly,  had  we 
known  of  this  profusion  of  small  game 
we  would  have  preferred  a  rattling  bird 
hunt  to  a  tedious  chase  after  a  bear. 
But  we  consoled  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  we  would  let  ourselves 
loose  at  them  the  next  day. 

We  were  drifting  along  in  an  aimless 
fashion,  when  Jack,  the  grizzled  veteran 
of  the  pack,  uttered  a  melodious  howl, 
long  drawn  out.  Every  dog  rushed  to 
his  side,  and,  after  sniffing,  they  all  gave 
tongue. 

"Is  it  a  bear  or  deer?"  I  asked,  when 
we  reached  the  spot. 

"Bar;  see  the  hair  arising  on  them 
dogs'  backs?  That's  a  sure  sign;  it 
means  fight  to  them — and  they  are  get- 
ting their  mad  up.  If  it  was  a  deer  trail 
they'd  be  off  like  a  shot.  Here's  the 
footprints. " 

The    dogs   now   went   in  a  run   and 


disappeared  in  the  gloom  of  the  swamp, 
and  we  plunged  after  them.  The 
canebrake  was  composed  of  reeds, — 
great,  strong,  lofty  poles,  such  as  are 
used  for  fishing,  rods;  and  growing 
together  as  thick  as  one's  fingers.  It 
was  slow  and  tough  work  forcing  our 
way  through  them,  and  before  we  had 
gone  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  the 
sound  of  the  dogs'  voices  ceased  entirely. 
We  came  to  a  standstill.  Milt  sounding 
his  horn  frequently  and  getting  no 
responsive  cry.  It  was  an  hour  by  my 
watch  before  we  heard  anything,  and 
then  there  was  a  slight  rustling  in  the 
cane,  and  all  unexpectedly,  a  full 
grown  doe  ran  almost  on  us ;  before  we 
could  jerk  our  guns  up,  she  made  a 
mighty  leap  sideways  and  was  out  of 
sight  in  a  second.  The  canebrake  was 
so  dense  that  it  was  impossible  to  see 
ten  feet  ahead.  All  threw  up  their 
guns,  but  none  pulled  trigger,  realizing 
that  we  might  as  well  fire  in  the  dark. 

"Dog-gone  the  luck,"  growled  Milt, 
"that  doe  was  as  fat  as  butter.  It  ain't 
any  use  staying  in  here  any  longer; 
that  bar  has  struck  for  the  lake  and  the 
dogs  never  will  catch  up  with  him." 

We  retraced  our  steps,  getting  in 
the  open,  and  sat  smoking  and  talk- 
ing for  some  time.  Just  as  our  patience 
was  becoming  exhausted,  and  we  were 
thinking  of  returning  home,  one  of  the 
pack — a  long-limbed  gyp  named  Queen, 
came  out  of  the  swamp  all  covered  with 
black  pitch-like  mud.  A  long  blast 
from  Milt's  cow-horn  brought  the  others, 
all  mud  coated  from  the  tip  end  of  their 
nose  to  the  end  of  their  tails.  Their 
lolling  tongues  and  heaving  sides 
showed   that   they   had   toiled   hard. 

Another  long  wait  occurred,  to  give 
the  pack  time  to  recover  wind,  and  we 
continued  the  hunt.  The  sun  was  by 
this  time  high  in  the  heavens,  and  its 
beams  were  scorching.  The  next  place 
the  dogs  were  thrown  off  was  an  old 
meadow  that  had  not  been  cultivated 
for  some  years,  and  was  fast  relapsing 
into  its  primeval  wilds.  Young  pines, 
bunches  of  briers,  dotted  the  field 
throughout.  The  land  trended  far  into 
the  swamp,  and  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe.  We  kept  across,  while  the 
dogs  followed  its  borders  around.  All 
at  once  a  simultaneous  cry  broke  from 
the  pack,  and  an  antlered  buck  leaped 
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in  easy  bounds  t±irough  the  field;  the 
dogs  had  cut  him  off  from  the  swamp, 
and  he  was  striking'  for  the  "woods 
behind  us.  In  his  flight  he  never  saw 
us;  his  fear  was  from,  the  dogs.  His 
course  was  diagonally  across  the  field, 
which  would  bring  him  within  easy 
range  of  our  guns.  We  dropped  silently 
in  a  patch  of  broom-straw  and  waited 
for  him.  He  never  swer\-ed  a  hair's 
breadth  from  his  line  of  flight,  and  just 
as  he  passed  through  an  open  space, 
between  forty  and  fifty  yards  distant, 
every  gtm.  exploded;  the  deer  gave  a 
mighty  bound  and  vanished  from  sight ; 
the  hoimds  were  right  behind  him, 
baying  with  all  their  might.  By  the 
time  we  slipped  fresh  shells  in  our  guns, 
a  frenzied  outcry  from,  the  pack  showed 
that  they  had  overtaken  their  game. 
In  a  few  seconds  we  were  with  them 
and  fotm.d  the  animal  prone  on  the 
ground,  feebly  gasping  for  breath.  He 
was  an  eight-tined  buck,  and  his  hide 
was  Hterally  perforated  with  holes.  It 
being  so  warm.  Milt  skinned  him  then 
and  there,  and  hung  the  carcass  to  a 
limb  of  a  tree.  It  was  so  intensely 
warm  that  we  were  glad  to  take  a  long 
rest  La  the  shade,  and  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  pride  kept  us  from  going  back 
home  and  loafing  through  the  rest  of 
this  worse  than  mid-summer  day. 

Once  more  the  dogs  were  sent  out, 
and  we  proceeded  slowly  along  the 
brink  of  the  swamp.  In  passing  through 
a  dense  coppice,  we  came  to  a  dead  cedar 
which  was  covered  with  vines  heavily 
weighted  with  an  enormous  quantity  of 
fox  grapes.  Here  it  was  that  the  pack 
gave  a  savage  howl  and  rushed,  with 
a  common  impulse,  into  the  canes. 

' '  Come  on, "  yelled  Milt,  ' '  that  bar  is 
not  far  off;  he  was  eating  them  grapes 
when  he  heard  tis  coming. " 

Into  the  canebrakes  once  more,  push- 
ing our  way  through  by  main  force  for 
nearly  a  mile.  It  was  hot  enough  to 
roast  an  ox,  and  the  tremendous  exer- 
tion made  the  perspiration  pour  out  of 
every  pore.  The  dogs  suddenly  deflected 
to  the  right,  and  we  could  hear  them 
crashing  through  the  cover ;  and  at  last 
the  faintest  vestige  of  sound  died  away. 
And  here  we  were  for  the  second  time, 
stuck  fast  in  the  brakes.  It  was  now 
high  noon,  and  Milt's  prediction  came 
true;  it  was    "as   hot   as  blazes,"  and 


growing  hotter,  not  a  breath  of  a  breeze 
cotild  reach  through  this  dense,  impene- 
trable cover,  and  the  moisture  from  the 
swamp,  changed  into  steam  by  the  heat, 
almost  par-boiled  us.  Just  as  we  were 
about  to  leave  in  utter  disgust,  our 
discomforts  were  forgotten,  for  the  bear 
had  evidently  been  overtaken  and  had 
turned  and  was  fighting  his  way  to  the 
higher  ground  of  a  ridge  where  the 
large  trees  grew. 

'"Follow  me,"  yelled  Milt.  "TTe've 
got  him  now,  sure ! " 

He  pushed  forward,  and  we  kept 
close  to  him.  Shades  of  Acteon !  what 
a  rush  we  made.  Each  man  was  soon 
puffing  and  blowing  like  a  miniature  lo- 
comotive, and  steaming  like  one,  too. 
Bursting,  tearing  and  rippi^ig  a  path 
through  the  thick  canebrake  with  a 
desperate  energy,  we  came  to  higher 
ground,  where  the  cat-o' -nine-tails  took 
the  place  of  reeds  and  vines,  and  here  we 
made  better  progress,  and,  at  last,  gasp- 
ing, weakened  and  reeling,  we  reached 
the  dogs,  who  were  barking  around  a 
thick,  but  scrubby,  black  jack  tree.  Gaz- 
ing upward,  we  saw  the  bear  sitting  on 
his  hams  in  the  crotch  of  a  big  limb. 

'•Aim  at  his  head,"  said  Milt.  The 
gun  rang  out,  and  the  animal  fell  like 
a  bag  of  meal. 

Well.  I  had  killed  a  bear,  but  he  was 
only  half  as  large  as  I  expected,  and  I 
certainly  would  not  have  gone  through 
so  much  to  shoot  such  a  small  animal. 

"Why I"  said  my  companion,  giving 
the  carcass  a  contemptuous  kick,  "a 
policeman  cotdd  have  arrested  that 
bear  by  himself  and  carried  it  to  the 
station  house." 

We  lay  on  the  ground  utterly  spent, 
and  almost  mad  with  thirst.  Oh  I  for 
a  draught  of  seltzer  or  bottle  of  Bass. 
The  very  swamp  smoked  with  the  heat, 
and  the  gaseous  caloric  seemed  as  if  it 
would  melt  the  solid  flesh.  I  thought  of 
the  Arab  maxim — "  Bagdad  is  a  stove, 
Cairo  a  furnace,  and  Aiden  hell."  We 
lay  on  the  roots  of  the  trees,  incapable 
of  exertion;  the  dogs  had  crawled  off 
in  search  of  water,  and  that  is  the  last 
we  saw  of  them.  I  have  been  in  some 
hot  places  in  my  life,  but  never  experi- 
enced such  Intense,  steaming,  prostrat- 
ing heat  as  filled  the  Great  DismaL  It 
was  positive,  actual  stiff ering,  a  burn- 
ing fever,  a  cremating  nightmare. 
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W  E  L  L  - 
REGU- 
LATED 

militia" 
was  declared  by  the 
T  w  e  n  t  y  -  f  o  ti  r  t  h 
article  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Bill  of 
Rights,  to  be  "the 
proper,  natural,  and 
sure  defense  of  a 
state. "  This  decla- 
ration took  effect 
as  a  portion  of  the 
organic  law  of  the 
State,  on  the  first 
"Wednesday  in  June, 
1784.  This  was  the 
third  constitution 
which  a  long-suffer- 
ing colonial  conven- 
tion had  framed, 
and  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratifica- 
tion or  rej  ection,  the  latter  fate  having 
overwhelmed  the  delegates'  first  two 
attempts. 

An  earlier  official  declaration,  touch- 
ing this  important  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  contained  in  the  only  charter 
which  the  province  of  New  Hampshire 
ever  received — that  of  1679.  This  doc- 
ument set  up  a  separate  government  for 
the  colony,  which  had  heretofore  been 
ruled  from  Massachusetts'  seat  of  power, 
and,  in  it,  it  was  declared  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  king  to  permit  the  local 
authorities  "to  give  and  issue  forth 
commissions,  from  time  to  time,  to  such 
person  and  persons  whom  they  shall 
judge  shall  be  best  qualified  for  regulat- 
ing and  disciplining  of  the  Militia  of  our 
said  Province." 

There  is  a  still  earlier  record,  how- 
ever, under  date  of  May,  163 1,  when 
Thomas  Eyre,  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  wrote  thus 
to  Ambrose  Gibbins,  his  agent  on  this 
side  the  water :  ' '  By  the  Bark  IVar- 
wlck  we  send  5^ou  a  factor  to  take  care 
of  the  trade  goods;  also  a  soldier  for 
discovery."  This,  the  first  professional 
soldier  in  the  State,  was  Darby  Field, 
an  Irishman,  who  proved  himself  to  be, 
indeed,    "a  soldier  for  discovery,"   by 


making  the  ascent  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton— a  feat  which  no  white  man  certainly 
had  ever  before  accomplished,  and  prob- 
ably no  human  being,  for  the  Indians, 
who  guided  Field,  were  afraid  to  go  to 
the  summit,  and  all  of  them,  except 
two,  who  took  courage  from  him,  re- 
mained about  half-way  up  the  slope 
while  Darby  pushed  on,  returning  safe 
and  sound,  with  such  stories  of  what  he 
had  seen,  that  many  New  Hampshire 
folk  followed  his  example. 

Under  the  Charter  of  1679  the  New 
Hampshire  Militia  was  organized,  with 
Major  Richard  Waldron  at  its  head. 
Major  "Waldron  had  previously  served 
in  a  like  capacity,  under  the  Massa- 
chusetts regime,  and  in  one  of  his 
campaigns  against  the  Indians  he  had  so 
conducted  himself  that  he  was  marked 
for  their  revenge.  No  opportunity 
presented  itself  during  New  Hamp- 
shire's brief  period  of  self-government, 
and  in  1689,  when  Massachusetts  arose 
in  arms  against  the  government  of 
Andros  and,  with  conspicuous  consist- 
ency, in  the  same  week,  usurped  the 
government  of  New  Hampshire,  "Wald- 
ron was,  on  April  23d,  appointed  "to  be 
commander-in-chief  of  the  New  Hamp- 
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shire  regiment."  His  glory  was  short- 
lived, for  on  the  night  of  June  27th,  the 
Indians  fell  upon  the  garrison  of  Co- 
checo,  with  Waldron  as  a  special  mark 
for  massacre.  He  was  awakened  by 
the  noise  of  the  savages  in  his  house, 
and,  sword  in  hand,  he  drove  them 
back  through  several  rooms.  Then, 
turning  to  get  other  weapons,  he  was 
felled  to  the  floor  by  a  tomahawk  blow 
on  the  head.  The  elated  Indians  then 
drew  him  into  the  hall  and  seated  him 
in  a  chair  on  the  very  table  where  he 
sat  when  he  held  court,  and  tauntingly 
asked,  "Who  shall  judge  Indians  now?" 
After  slashing  him  with  knives,  ' '  to 
cross  out  their  accounts,"  the  Indians 
cut  off  Waldron' s  nose  and  ears,  thrust 
them  into  his  mouth,  and  as  he  was 
about  to  fall  from  his  chair,  his  own 
sword  was  placed  beneath  him,  and  he 
fell  upon  it  and  expired. 

Waldron's  militia  was  continued  un- 
der the  succeeding  quarrelsome  and 
arbitrary  royal  governors,  and  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Province,  as  it  was 
successively  annexed  to  Massachusetts 
and  made  independent  once  more. 
These  forces  were  chiefly  employed 
against  the  Indians,  though,  in  the 
summer  of  17 11,  they  joined  with  the 
English  in  the  invasion  of  Canada, 
which  proved  a  failure,  as  in  sailing  up 


the  St.  Lawrence  eight  transports  were 
wrecked  and  a  thousand  men  were 
drowned,  only  one ,  of  them  being  from 
New  England,  however. 

The  close  of  Queen  Anne's  War,  in 
1 7 13,  brought  quiet, and  the  trusty  sword 
was  beaten  up  into  plowshares,  finding 
bucolic  employment  for  several  years. 

The  statutes  of  the  Province  were 
collated  and  published  for  the  first  time 
in  1 7 16,  and  two  years  later,  having 
learned  to  prepare  for  war  in  time  of 
peace,  a  militia  act  was  passed.  This 
was  a  curious  statute.  It  constituted 
the  entire  male  population,  from  sixteen 
to  sixty  years  of  age,  members  of  the 
military  establishment,  and  declared 
that  the  commanders  should  call  out 
their  men  ' '  four  times  in  each  year,  and 
no  more,  to  exercise  them  in  motions, 
the  use  of  arms,  and  shooting  at  marks. " 
The  officers  were  authorized  to  punish 
breaches  of  discipline,  with  no  greater 
penalties  than  ' '  laying  neck  and  heels, 
riding  the  wooden  horse,  or  ten  shil- 
lings fine." 

Under  the  operations  of  this  law,  the 
military  force  of  New  Hampshire  rose 
to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  and  took 
part  in  the  French  and  Indian  War 
with  distinguished  credit.  The  two  ex- 
peditions against  Crown  Point,  the  siege 
of  Louisburg,   the  invasion  of  Canada, 
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the  destruction  of  St.  Francis,  the  pil- 
laging of  Norridgewock,  the  Pequauket 
fight,  and  all  the  other  engagements  in 
which  the  New  England  colonies  took 
part,  were  participated  in  by  New 
Hampshire  troops;  and  many  men,  who 
led  com- 
panies in 
these  skir- 
m  i  sh  e  s, 
were  thus 
trained  for 
the  greater 
work  which 
came  later, 
when  the 
country  a- 
chieved  its 
independ- 
ence. Such 
a  one  was 
that  re- 
doubtable 

warrior,  General  John  Stark, 
whose  service  embraced 
many  an  encounter  with 
the  savages,  in  hand-to- 
hand  affray  or  more  formal 
warfare,  and  whose  revolu- 
tionary record  is  bright  with 
the  memories  of  his  leader- 
ship at  Bunker  Hill,  at 
Bennington,  and  at  Tren- 
ton. 

From  1718  to  1775,  the 
militia  of  the  State  was  con- 
stantly im- 
pr  o  V  i  n  g. 
Governor 
B  e  n  n  ing 
Wentworth, 
who  suc- 
ceeded Gov- 
ernor Belch- 
er, in  1 741, 
when  the 
Province  of 
New  Hamp- 
shire  was 
finally  sep- 
arated from 
Massachu- 
setts, was  to  the  manner  born,  being  a 
Portsmouth  merchant;  and,  under  his 
knowledge  of  the  colony's  needs,  he  took 
measures  to  strengthen  every  depart- 
ment of  his  government.  His  nephew, 
John  Wentworth,   succeeded  him  in  the 
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governorship,  and  was  of  like  training. 
He  was  much  fonder  of  display  than 
his  uncle,  and  in  the  four  short  years 
that  fomenting  freedom  permitted  him 
to  rule  the  militia  made  great  advances, 
particularly  in  the  way  of  equipment. 

The   pom- 
pous gover- 
nor's   fond- 
ness for  the 
mil  i  t  ar  y 
was     ill-re- 
quited     by 
his  men-at- 
arms,     for, 
on  the  out- 
break of  the 
Revolution, 
nearly  all  of 
his  fine  sol- 
diers    took 
sides     with 
the    colo- 
nists, and  one  particularly 
resplendent     organization, 
the    Cadets    at    Exeter,    of 
which  the  founder    of  the 
Phillips    Exeter    Academy 
was  colonel,  took  Governor 
Wentworth' s     guns    and 
marched    away     to     Cam- 
bridge, upon  the  first  rumor 
of  the  affair  at  Lexington. 
And  it  was  a  party  of  mi- 
litiamen   who    struck    the 
first    blow    for    American 
liberty    on 
this     contin- 
ent,   in     De- 
cember, 1774, 
by     o  V  e  r - 
powering  the 
guard  at  Fort 
William    and 
Mary,      in 
Portsmouth 
harbor,     and 
taking    away 
the    Crown's 
stock  of  am- 
muniti  on, 
which   was 
hidden    for   a    time    beneath    the  pul- 
pit of  the    church,  at    Durham,   where 
it   rested   safely,    despite    the   parson's 
fiery  discourses,  and  whence  it  was  re- 
moved in  teams  to   Bunker  Hill.      On 
the  site  of  this  old  meeting  house  the 
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State  of  New  Hampshire  has  lately- 
erected  a  monument  to  General  John 
Sullivan,  a  resident  of  the  village  and 
the  only  major-general  whom  the  State 
had  during  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence. 

The  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  rendered  the  mainten- 
ance of  that  document  obligatory  upon 
the  colonists,  and,  in  September,  1776, 
a  new  militia  act  was  passed  by  the 
New  Hampshire  legislature,  which  was 
a  radical  change  from  anything  which 
it  superseded.  By  the  new  act,  two 
classes  of  soldiers  were  provided  for: 
a  training  band  and  an  alarm  list.  The 
training  band  was  constituted  of  all  the 
able-bodied  male  persons  in  the  State, 
from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  fifty,  ex- 
cept certain  persons  in  position  and 
employment  specified,  and  negroes,  In- 
dians and  mulattoes. 

Each  officer  and  private  soldier  was 
'■ '  to  equip  himself  and  be  constantly 
provided  with  a  good  fire-arm,  good 
ramrod,  a  worm,  priming-wire  and 
brush,  and  a  bayonet  fitted  to  his  gun, 
a  scabbard  and  belt  therefor,  and  a 
cutting  sword  or  a  tomahawk  or  hatch- 
et, a  pouch  containing  a  cartridge-box 
that  would  hold  fifteen  rounds  of  car- 
tridges at  least,  a  hundred  buckshot,  a 
jack-knife  and  tow  for  wadding,  six 
flints,  one  pound  of  powder,  forty 
leaden  balls  fitted  to  his  gun,  and  a 
knapsack  and  blanket,  a  canteen  or 
wooden  bottle  sufficient  to  hold  one 
quart."  Each  town  was  to  provide  and 
deposit  in  some  safe  place,  for  use 
in  case  of  an  alarm,  a  specified  number 
of  spades  or  shovels,  axes  and  picks, 
and  to  provide  arms  and  equipments 
for  those  unable  to  provide  for  them- 


selves. Each  company  was  to  muster 
eight  times  a  year,  including  regiment- 
al musters. 

The  alarm  list  included  all  male  per- 
sons from  sixteen  to  sixty-five,  not 
included  in  the  training  band  and  not 
exempted  in  the  first  section  of  the 
act.  They  were  to  serve  in  a  separate 
corps;  were  subject  to  be  called  out  of 
their  towns  by  no  officer  under  the  rank 
of  colonel;  and,  once  in  every  six 
months,  they  were  to  be  called  out  by 
the  captains  of  the  companies  belong- 
ing to  the  training  band  in  the  limit  of 
which  they  resided,  to  have  their  arms 
and  accoutrements  examined.  The 
alarm  was  to  be  given  by  firing  three 
guns,  one  after  the  other;  by  firing  the 
beacon;  or  the  drums  beating  the 
alarm.  Military  watches  or  guards 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  commis- 
sioned officer  of  each  town,  or  by  the 
commanding  officers,  in  such  numbers 
and  at  such  times  and  places  as  were 
designated;  and  all  persons  in  the 
training  band  or  alarm  list,  under  sixty 
years  of  age,  were  required  to  do 
watch  duty. 

When  the  militia  of  the  State,  or  any 
part  of  the  same,  was  out  ' '  on  alarm 
for  the  immediate  defense  of  this  or 
any  other  of  the  United  Colonies  of 
America,"  fifty-nine  articles,  known  as 
the  "Articles  of  War,"  were  enacted 
for  their  government  and  regulation. 
These  were  very  stringent,  and  were 
calculated  to  meet  every  conceivable 
contingency  that  might  arise. 

This  act  continued  in  force  during 
the  most  critical  periods  of  the  Revo- 
lution, though  the  penalties  for  non- 
compliance with  its  regulations  were 
twice,  at  least,  made  more  severe. 


[to  be  continued.] 
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YALE    FOOTKALL    TEAM 


C.  FINCKE, 
Sub  Quarter. 
R.  MARKS, 
Sub  Half-back. 

HATCH,  J 


F.  T.   MURPHY,  Ror 

Rt.  Tackle.  Sub  1 

L.   HINKEY,  H.  CROS.'i,       F, 

Rt.  End.  Sub  Centre 

MCCREA,  W.  O.  HICKOK, 


W.  R.  CROSS,  P.  MILLS,  DE  W.  COCHRAN, 

Sub  Guard.  Sub  Half-back.       Sub  Half-back. 

S.   B.  THORNE,         G.  T.  ADEE,  L    BASS, 

Lt.  Half-back.     Quarter  Back.     Sub  End. 
A.  HINKEY,  p.  T.  STILLMAN,  A.  BROWN, 

Lt.  Guard.  Rt.  Guard.  Lt.  End  and  Capt.  Centre  Rush.  Sub  Guard. 

C.  S.  MORRIS,  C.  CHADWICK,  A.  N.  JERRAMS,  G.  C.  GRKENWAY,  R.  ARMSTRONG,  H.  LETTON, 

Sub  Quarter-back.        Sub  Tackle.  Rt.  Half-back.  Right  End.  Sub  Half-back.  Sub  Half-back. 


'HE  foot- 
b  a  1  1 
season 
of  1894 
the  most 
extraordinary 
one  in  the  his- 
tory of  the 
sport,  and  will 
go  down  as 
such  to  the 
players  of  later  years.  There  was 
never  so  great  interest,  and  the  intensity 
of  excitement  was  continued  up  to  the 
very  end  of  the  season.  With  a  single 
exception,  there  was  nothing  to  mar  the 
important  matches,  even  from  the  most 
critical  standpoint.     Much  of  this  free- 


dom from  objectionable  features  was  due 
to  the  rather  wholesale  arraignment 
which  the  sport  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  believed  it  too 
rough  and  dangerous.  But  the  Univer- 
sity Athletic  Club,  working  from  a  dif- 
ferent standpoint,  namely,  that  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  game,  also  took  a  hand 
in  its  improvement  by  a  revision  of  the 
rules.  This  action  took  place  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  and  the  rules 
committee  handed  down  a  code  pro- 
viding for  more  kicking.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  most  vital  changes  made,  and  the 
one  that  did  the  most  to  open  up  the 
game,  was  the  insistence  upon  an  actual 
kick  wherever  the  rules  so  stated.  This 
did   away  entirely  with  the  prevalent 
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fashion  of  converting  all  free  kicks  into 
mass  and  wedge  plays. 

Thus  the  season  opened  upon  new- 
plays  and  conditions.  In  July  Harvard, 
under  her  coaches,  experimented  along 
the  lines  of  the  new  rules,  but  the  prac- 
tice was  secret  and  little  was  known  as 
to  the  tactics  that  would  be  developed. 

As  mentioned  in  a  former  issue  of 
Outing,  an  attempt  was  made  to  se- 
cure an  agreement  between  Yale  and 
Harvard  doing  away  with  summer  prac- 
tice, but  this  fell  through.  Yale  did 
practically  abandon  it  and  dispensed 
with  much  of  the  usual  morning  prac- 
tice, without,  as  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, any  bad  results.  It  is  probable 
that  we  have  seen  the  end  of  the  exces- 
sive summer  work  of  preparation  for 
this  sport,  and  that,  outside  the  kicking 
practice,  none  of  the  teams  will  be 
obliged  to  go  into  summer  training 
again. 

But  to  return.  Apart  from  the  short 
period  of  work  done  by  the  Harvard 
team  in  July,  at  which  time  several 
injuries  were  sustained,  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  reaching  conclusions  as 
to  the  probable  style  of  play  that  the 
new  rules  would  bring  out.  The  only  ex- 
pert who  really  committed  himself  fore- 
told the  utter  annihilation  of  the  smaller 
teams.  He  predicted  that  the  superior 
team  would,  after  once  securing  the 
ball, never  be  doing  an5^thing  else  but  try- 
ing goals.  As  it  actually  transpired,  there 
never  was  a  season  when  the  smaller 
teams  scored  so  much  upon  their  greater 
rivals  as  they  did  in  the  season  of  1894. 
From  the  very  outset,  Crescent, 
Williams,  Brown,  West  Point,  Lehigh, 
Virginia  and  others  crowded  the  cracks 
so  closely  as  to  bring  an  expression  of 
wonderment  to  the  faces  of  all  the  cap- 
tains and  coaches.  No  one  could  at  the 
moment  decide  whether  it  was  really 
the  effect  of  the  new  rules  or  not,  and 
the  coaches  of  the  big  teams  were  on 
the  anxious  seat  until  they  learned  that 
their  rivals  were  being  bothered  in  the 
same  way. 

Before  the  end  of  October  Cornell 
had  scored  on  Princeton  and  Harvard; 
University  of  Virginia  and  Crescent  had 
scored  on  Penns3dvania ;  Brown  had 
scored  on  Harvard,  and  Williams  had 
scored  on  Yale. 

Another  fact  worthy  of  note  was  the 


desire  that  seemed  to  possess  every 
captain  to  play  the  position  of  quarter. 
TrenchardjOf  Princeton,had  been  trying 
it;  Knipe,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  evidently  made  up  his  mind 
that  that  was  his  place,  and  even 
Hinkey,  of  Yale,  had  gone  in  very  fre- 
quently behind  the  centre  rush.  As 
none  of  these  men  finally  played  the 
position,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a 
decided  period  of  time  wasted  by  each 
in  the  attempt.  Not  that  the  captains 
lost  their  own  time,  for  it  is  not  a  bad 
thing  for  a  captain  to  have  a  little 
change  and  a  chance  to  see  how  hard 
the  quarter's  position  is,  but  that  all  the 
quarters  needed  every  moment  of  pos- 
sible play  to  perfect  themselves  under 
the  new  rules  and  changed  conditions. 

When  all  the  teams  had  settled  down 
to  steady  work,  Harvard  had  been  by 
far  the  most  unfortunate  in  the  way  of 
injured  men,  Captain  Emmons,  Gray, 
Acton  and  Stevenson  all  being  on  the 
hospital  list.  Ward,  of  Princeton,  was 
laid  up  with  water  on  the  knee.  Both 
his  injury  and  that  of  Emmons  had 
been  originally  received  in  the  summer 
practice.  The  last  days  of  October 
brought  Cornell  down  to  try  at  Princeton 
and  Harvard.  From  her  rather  inferior 
showing  in  1893  it  was  not  expected 
that  she  would  draw  out  either  of  these 
teams  to  any  great  extent.  But,  thanks 
to  the  coaching  of  Marshall  Newell, 
Harvard's  former  tackle,  Cornell  came 
down  equipped  with  modem  football, 
and  quite  as  well  posted  as  her  greater 
rivals  upon  the  style  and  methods  most 
effective  under  the  new  rules.  Her  team 
in  the  Princeton  game  not  only  scored, 
but  scored  through  good  running  and 
strong  interfering,  making  ground  di- 
rectly through  Princeton's  star  tackle. 
The  game  evidently  did  them  good,  too, 
in  the  way  of  increasing  their  confi- 
dence, for  when  they  met  Harvard,  on 
October  27th,  they  scored  twelve  points 
to  Harvard's  twenty-two.  Harvard 
made  the  serious  mistake,  when  they 
found  that  Cornell  was  getting  at  their 
runners  more  than  they  had  anticipated, 
of  holding,  and  this  use  of  the  hands 
cost  them  many  a  yard.  Then,  too,  find- 
ing Cornell's  interference  stiff,  some  of 
their  line  men  tried  to  anticipate  the 
play  and  were  repeatedly  caught  off- 
side, giving  Cornell  several  yards.   This 
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game  gave  one  a  chance  to  see  that 
Wrenn,  the  tennis  player,  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  make  the  position  of  quarter  on 
the  Harvard  team. 

From  this  time  on  the  football  inter- 
est was  centred  in  watching  the  devel- 
opment of  the  two  teams  who  were  to 
meet  at  Trenton  on  the  tenth  of  No- 
vember,— Princeton  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

That  game  was  the  first  of  the  great 
matches  that  were  to  test  the  merits  of 
the  crack  teams.  Many  of  the  old  foot- 
ball experts  had  been  entrapped  into 
expressing  very  decided  opinions  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  Pennsylvania  de- 
feating the  Tigers,  and  in  the  main  the 
crowd  that  journeyed  to  Trenton  ex- 
pected to  see  Princeton  win  in  a  closely- 
fought  contest.  It  had  rained  the  night 
before,  but  the  field  was  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Little  had  been  heard  and  noth- 
ing seen  of  the  Pennsylvania  team  for 
a  week  or  more,  as  they  had  been  qui- 
etly despatched  to  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  to  recruit,  as  well  as  to  practice  their 
new  interference  plays.  Before  the 
teams  appeared  upon  the  field  there 
was  the  usual  interchange  of  song,  each 
side  shouting  the  merits  of  their  own 
men,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  belittling 
the  prowess  of  their  antagonists.  The 
game  was  delayed,  owing  to  a  discussion 
as  to  the  selection  of  a  referee.  Matters 
were  finally  adjusted,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  officiated:  Messrs.  Bliss,  of 
Yale,  Dashiel,  of  Annapolis,  and  Mc- 
Clung,  of  Lehigh,  as  referee,  umpire 
and  linesman  respectively.  Every  one 
was  watching  to  see  what  the  new  open- 
ing play  would  amount  to,  as  the  rule 
compelled  a  kick.  The  game  opened 
by  a  kick  out  of  bounds  by  Brooke,  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  ball  was  at  once 
brought  back,  and  on  the  second  at- 
tempt he  sent  it  nearly  to  Princeton's 
five-yard  line,  where  it  fell  into  Coch- 
ran's hands.  Princeton  then  essayed  a 
running  game,  but  were  soon  forced  to 
kick,  and  during  the  entire  first  half 
were  unable  to  crowd  the  fight  out  of 
their  own  territory.  Twice,  indeed,  it 
was  only  by  great  rallies  that  they  kept 
Pennsylvania  from  scoring,  and  once 
only  stopped  them  within  a  foot  of  the 
goal  line.  For  all  that,  the  score  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half  was  zero,  but  to 
even  a  Princeton  coacher  it  was  evident 


that  the  Philadelphians  were  in  better 
shape  for  the  next  half,  when  they 
should  have  the  wind. 

Princeton  opened  with  a  kick,  which 
Pennsylvania  returned  on  the  jump,  and 
in  fifteen  minutes  Princeton  was  crowd- 
ed down  and  a  kick  forced  upon  them. 
Williams  blocked  the  ball  and  secured 
it,  and  in  another  minute  Pennsylvania 
had  a  touchdown  which  was  converted 
into  a  goal.  Princeton  returned  bravely 
to  the  charge,  but  there  was  a  hopeless- 
ness about  their  play  that  became  al- 
most a  helplessness  as  their  men  failed 
to  hold  the  Pennsylvania  line.  To  tell 
the  truth,  some  of  the  muffing  by  the 
Princeton  backs  in  the  first  half  had 
done  much  to  break  up  the  confidence 
of  the  forwards,  and  they  barely  dared 
to  go  down  the  field  at  all  when  the  ball 
was  in  the  air.  Before  the  half  ended 
Pennsylvania  had  added  six  points  more 
to  her  score,  and  the  ball  had  hardly 
been  in  the  Philadelphian  territory  at 
all.  Never  did  a  sadder  set  of  men 
leave  a  football  field  than  the  Princeton 
team  that  night,  crippled  and  defeated. 

On  the  same  day  Cornell  and  Wil- 
liams had  played  a  most  remarkable 
game  at  Albany,  in  which  neither  side 
was  able  to  score.  The  ground  was 
slippery  and  the  ball  wet,  which  ac- 
counted in  a  measure  for  the  result,  al- 
though long  runs  were  made,  notably 
by  Saussa,  of  Cornell,  and  Hickey,  of 
Williams. 

Dartmouth  also  defeated  Amherst  on 
this  date  by  a  score  of  30  to  o. 

A  week  later  Cornell  met  the  team 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
Philadelphia,  and  held  the  conquerors 
of  Princeton  down  to  six  points.  The 
field  was  slimy  with  mud,  and  it  was 
not  until  within  seven  minutes  of  the 
end  of  the  game  that  Pennsylvania  was 
able  to  crowd  the  Ithacans  down  into 
their  goal  and  score  the  touchdown. 
Cornell  several  times  carried  the  ball  to 
the  Philadelphians'  thirty-3^ard  line, 
and  once  in  the  first  half  had  it  at  the 
fifteen-yard  line,  but  lost  it  for  holding 
there.  The  game  was  a  thorough  sur- 
prise, more  on  account  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's former  work  against  Princeton, 
after  Princeton  had  defeated  Cornell. 
Probably  not  nearly  enough  allowance 
had  been  made  for  Cornell's  increased 
experience. 
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On  the  same  day  the  championship 
of  the  American  Football  Union  was 
won  by  the  Orange  team,  defeating 
Crescent  by  a  score  of  i6  to  8.  This 
game  was  played  in  the  mud  and  was 
won  by  the  superiority  of  Orange  in 
interference.  Crescent  had  some  ex- 
cellent tricks,  one  of  which,  a  fake 
kick,  was  the  indirect  cause  of  a  touch- 
down. 

Meanwhile  the  time  of  the  Harvard- 
Yale  game  was  coming  near,  and  the 
air  was  full  of  suppressed  excitement 
and  rumors  regarding  it.  The  secret 
practice,  and  certainly  this  ought  to  be 
greatly  curtailed,  only  increased  the 
intensity  of  feeling.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Yale  opened  the  gates,  but  no  one 
could  believe  that  they  had  exhibited 
all  their  plays.  Harvard  had  played 
the  Chicago  Athletic  Club  on  Novem- 
ber loth,  and  had  run  up  twenty-four 
points  in  the  first  half,  making  particu- 
larly jubilant  all  her  supporters.  The 
running  of  Brewer,  Wrightington  and 


Waters  had  secured  two  touchdowns 
inside  the  first  ten  minutes,  and  every- 
one felt  that  the  team  work  was  far  more 
satisfactory  than  ever  before.  Yale  had 
still  more  recently  met  the  men  from 
Chicago  and  had  stood  the  comparison 
even  better.  The  fact  that  Greenway 
and  DeWitt,  the  former  Yale's  reliable 
end  and  the  latter  the  choice  for  half, 
were  not  injured,  but  one  ill  with 
inalarial  fever  and  the  other  with 
nephritis,  made  some  of  the  skeptics  at 
New  Haven  look  glum,  but  there  was 
a  general  belief  in  the  team  and  its 
ability  to  win.  Harvard  inen,  too, 
were  far  better  contented  with  the  work 
of  their  team  and  with  its  quality  than 
usual,  and  the  labor  of  Dr.  Brooks  and 
Mr.  Deland  had  been  certainly  shown 
in  the  improvement. 

When,  therefore,  the  two  teams 
lined  up  at  Hampden  Park,  Spring- 
field, both  sides  were  confident 
in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  of 
victory.       Then  occurred  one  of  those 
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lightning-like  turns  of  the  wheel  of 
Fortune,  which  seem  to  those  who  lose 
by  it  too  cruel  to  be  real,  while  those 
who  profit  by  it  are  almost  equally 
upset  by  the  rise  of  spirits  contingent 
upon  success.  Almost  before  one 
might  draw  a  long  breath,  Stillman,  of 
Yale,  had  broken  through  the  Harvard 
line  and  blocked  a  kick,  and  Yale  had  a 
touchdown.  When  a  man  has  worked 
for  months  either  coaching  or  playing 
football,  and  the  final  game. comes,  he 
considers  most  carefully  a,ll  the  various 
methods  of  play — the  chances  of,  ex- 
haustion, the  value  of  the  wind,  the 
question  of  which  plays  to  use  the 
most — all  a  thousand  and  one  details, 
which  may  add  a  few  feet  here  and 
there  to  his  gains,  or  hold  back  a  yard 
of  his  opponents'  advance.  So  fine  is 
the  calculation  that  the  importance  of 
the  event  becomes  magnified  immensely. 
These  big  games  have  been  so  often 
won  by  a  single  touchdown  and  goal, 
that  a  point  seems  large,  and  a  score  of 
six  something  almost  unbeatable.  And  in 
the  very  twinkling  of  an  eye  one  of  these 
two  teams  had  gained  that  advantage, 
and  the  other  team  "had  had  no  oppor- 


tunity of  showing  even  one  of  the  many 
finely  developed  plays  with  which  they 
had  been  equipped!  Yale  kicked  off 
to  Harvard's  fifteen-yard  line.  The 
two  teams  lined  up  and  the  ball  was 
passed  back  to  Brewer  for  a  punt. 
Stillman  came  through  like  a  shot, 
blocked  the  ball  squarely,  followed  it 
over  the  line  and  dropped  on  it.  It 
was  a  most  inauspicious  beginning,  and 
the  game  that  followed  proved  anything 
but  satisfactory. 

Harvard's  nerve  was  something  to  be 
remembered,  for,  with  the  score  against 
them,  they  fought  persistently  and  finally 
secured  a  touchdown,  a  neat  double  pass 
aiding  materially  in  the  advance  down 
the  field.  But  they  made  a  failure  of 
the  attempt  to  convert  it  into  a  goal. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  half  a  weak 
punt  by  Harvard  gave  Yale  the  ball  on 
Harvard's  ten-yard  line,  and  Thome 
soon  secured  another  touchdown  for 
Yale.      This  ended  the  scoring. 

The  ill-luck  under  which  the  Harvard 
team  opened  the  game  pursued  them  to 
the  very  end.  Of  two  drop  kicks  for 
goal,  one  of  them  struck  the  bar  of  the 
goal  and  fell  back  within  the  field,  and 
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the  other  was  kicked  too  late  to  score, 
although  the  ball  went  over  the  bar. 
The  final  score  was  twelve  to  four  in 
favor  of  Yale. 

A  great  many  of  Yale's  old  coaches 
had  predicted  that  whenever  a  year 
should  come  in  which  both  Harvard  and 
Princeton  had  good  teams,  Yale  would 
be  defeated  by  one  of  them,  on  account 
of  the  too  close  proximity  of  the  dates 
of  the  two  matches.  In  1893  Yale  was 
defeated  by  Princeton,  and  those  who 
had  made  this  prediction  said:  "  I  told 
you.  so."  Whether  there  was  anything 
in  their  cry  or  not,  the  Yale- Princeton 
game  of  1894  was  postponed  to  the  Sat- 
urday after  Thanksgiving.  The  next 
great  game  of  importance  was,  there- 
fore, the  Harvard- Pennsylvania  game, 
played  in  Philadelphia  on  Thanks- 
giving day. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  team 
had  taught  the  public,  and  particularly 
the  football  public,  a  not-to-be-forgotten 
lesson  a  few  weeks  earlier,  when  they 
defeated  Princeton  so  handily  at  Tren- 
ton. For  all  that,  the  showing  made  by 
Harvard  in  the  game  against  Yale  had 


given  every  one  a  wholesome  respect 
for  Harvard  persistence.  The  general 
opinion  might  be  well  covered  by  the 
expression  that  the  game  would  be  any- 
one's until  the  final  call  of  time.  One 
of  the  opinions  that  had  gained  general 
credence  was  that  Pennsylvania  had 
been  brought  into  condition  so  early  in 
order  to  defeat  Princeton,  that  her  team 
would  surely  go  stale  before  the  day  of 
the  Harvard  game.  Never  was  con- 
tradiction more  firmly  stamped  upon 
a  belief  than  upon  this  one.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  game  there  was  not 
much  to  choose  between  the  two  teams, 
but  in  the  second  half  the  superior  con- 
dition of  the  Pennsylvanians  (owing,  in 
a  measure  it  is  true,  to  their  methods 
of  play,  but  not  altogether  dependent 
upon  that)  enabled  them  to  walk  through 
the  Harvard  team  almost  at  will.  The 
final  score  was — Universit}^  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 18;  Harvard,  4. 

Following  close  upon  the  heels  of  this 
match  came  the  Yale-Princeton  game 
of  December  ist.  There  were  some 
who,  relying  upon  the  wonderful  rush 
line  that  Princeton  had  shown  the  vear 
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before,  and  knowing  that  that  line  was 
practically  intact,  argued  that  the  defeat 
by  Pennsylvania  was  due  to  Princeton's 
over-confidence  and  unwillingness  to 
play  her  top  game  so  early  in  the  season. 
These  enthusiasts  believed  that  Prince- 
ton would  defeat  Yale,  as  they  had  done 
in  1893.  But  there  were  a  great  many 
more  who,  after  seeing  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Princeton game  and  the  Yale- 
Harvard  game,  said  that  Princeton  could 
not  beat  Yale.  Fortunately  for  football, 
there  is  always  a  measure  of  uncertainty 
about  a  match  between  the  big  teams, 
of  such  a  nature  that  one  can  be  sure  of 
feeling  the  thrill  of  exciteinent  in  the 
struggle.  So,  in  spite  of  the  intensely 
disagreeable  weather,  a  very  consider- 
able crowd  gathered  on  Manhattan  Field 
to  witness  the  final  contest  of  the  year. 
The  game  was  at  no  time  in  doubt. 
Yale  began  scoring  early,  and  kept  it 
up  steadily  throughout  the  game,  at  last 
leaving  Princeton  defeated  by  a  score  of 
24  to  o.  The  striking  feature  of  the  game 
was  the  remarkably  steady,  accurate 
kicking  game  played  by  Yale,  in  spite  of 
the  rain  and  the  sodden  and  slimy  ball. 
In  fact,  the  great  games  throughout 
the  season  were  won  on  the  point  of 
superiority  in  meeting  and  playing  the 
kicking  game.  The  steady  and  constant 
gain  of  distance  upon  an  interchange  of 
punts,  coupled  with  a  disastrous  muff 
or  blocked  kick  here  and  there,  settled 
the  question  of  supremacy  in  nearly 
every  instance.  It  was  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  Pennsylvania  and  Yale  defeated 


Harvard  and  Princeton,  and  the  lesser 
matches  showed  the  same  result. 

Outside  of  these  four,  Cornell  and 
Lehigh  had  an  unfinished  contest,  in 
which  Lehigh  withdrew  on  account  of  a 
dispute,  leaving  Cornell  ahead  by  10  to 
6.  The  dispute  arose  over  a  misunder- 
standing of  a  whistle  by  the  referee. 

Cornell  was  played  to  a  tie  by 
Williams,  and  was  later  defeated  by  the 
University  of  Michigan,  but  her  games 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Princeton  and  Harvard  were  such  that 
she  is  properly  accorded  fifth  place. 
Dartmouth  defeated  Williams  and  Am- 
herst, but  was  beaten  by  Brown  20  co  4. 
Dartmouth  could  hardly  have  been 
called  in  condition  for  this  latter  game, 
however,  as  it  was  outside  and  after  the 
end  of  her  regular  training. 

As  for  individual  players,  there  were 
many  who  became  stars,  whose  work 
was  of  an  order  to  improve  the  skill  and 
performance  of  those  who  are  coming 
after  them  and  following  in  their  lead. 
Of  the  line  men  there  were  the  old  re- 
liables on  the  big  teams  who  are  too 
well  known  to  need  mention.  But  of 
the  comparatively  new  men,  Bull,  the 
centre  of  the  Pennsylvania  team,  gained 
a  decided  reputation,  as  did  Arthur 
Brewer,  of  Harvard.  Behind  the  line 
Ohl,  of  Cornell,  and  Wrenn,  of  Harvard, 
stand  out  most  prominently  as  men 
whose  reputation  was  made  by  the 
season  of  1894. 

To  draw  conclusions  from  such  a 
season  is  peculiarly  difficult,  because  all 
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who  are  not  actuated  by  some  selfish 
reason  are  keen  to  bring  about  once 
more  a  satisfactory  relation  between  the 
two  Universities,  Harvard  and  Yale. 
For  this  reason,  one  should  steadfastly 
avoid  saying  anything  that  may  tend  to 
widen  the  breach  which  at  this  writing 
still  exists. 

In  the  matter  of  rules,  the  lessons  of 
the  season  were  simple.  That  playing 
rules  have  little  to  do  with  the  ethics  of 
a  sport  was  never  so  thoroughly  demon- 
strated. Thousands  of  games  were 
played  satisfactorily,  and  out  of  four 
most  important  matches  three  showed 
no  disturbance  of  conduct  or  after  feel- 
ings of  resentment.  One,  on  the  other 
hand,  played  under  the  same  rules  and 
between  teams  who  had  played  in  other 
matches  without  discord,  provoked  such 
a  storm  of  feeling  that  it  has  set  at 
swords-points  the  two  old  rivals,  and  the 
echo  of  the  unpleasantness  has  not  yet 
died  away.  The  best  thing  that  could 
possibly  occur  for  football  would  be  the 
defeat  of  the  Yale  team  by  the  Harvard 
team  this  season.  Without  referring  to 
the  personalities  in  any  way,  but  purely 
from  a  player's  standpoint,  a  long  suc- 
cession of  defeats  has  rendered  the 
Harvard  player  a  disappointed  man,  just 
as  a  long  succession  of  victories  has 
made  the  Yale  player  an  arrogant  one. 
Taking  the  men  who  say  absolutely 
nothing,  and  that  means  most  of  the 
players,  I  have  had  a  more  or  less  inti- 
mate view  of  them  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  I  know  that  a  Yale  player  seldom 
believes  that  his  team  can  be  defeated, 
even  by  skill  and  strength  superhuman, 
while  the  Harvard  player  feels  that  to 
actually  achieve  a  victory  he  must  be 
ten  times  better  than  his  opponent,  be- 
cause luck  is  against  him  in  every  sense. 
There  is  no  sport,  in  the  entire  list  of 
our  intercollegiate  contests,  in  which 
prestige  is  such  a  factor  as  in  football. 
I  have  frequently  seen  a  play  fail  of  ex- 
ecution, simply  because  it  was  proposed 


by  some  man  in  whom  the  team  had 
little  confidence,  and  we  have  all  seen 
the  most  mediocre  plays  —  mediocre 
in  the  sense  of  their  strategic  value 
• — ^succeed  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
because  played  with  dash  and  confi- 
dence. 

As  soon  as  Harvard  commences  to 
win  again,  as  she  certainly  will,  the 
situation  will  be  reversed,  and  Yale  will 
find  it  a  most  difficult  matter  to  regain 
the  advantage.  The  work  performed 
by  the  Yale  team  the  year  after 
the  Harvard  victory  in  1890  was 
something  to  be  wondered  at,  and 
the  defeat  by  Princeton  in  1893  did 
more  to  induce  serious  application  in 
the  Yale  ranks  last  year  than  anything 
else  could  have  done. 

The  steady  advance  of  Pennsylvania 
has  been  nothing  short  of  marvelous, 
and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  her 
athletic  management,  and  upon  such 
men  as  Mr.  Bell  and  the  graduates  and 
professors  who  have  aided  so  materially 
by  their  interest.  Mr.  Woodruff  has 
done  wonders  in  developing  new  pla5^s 
and  bringing  the  teams  into  systematic 
performance. 

Players  and  coachers,  and  all  uni- 
versity men  who  are  interested  in  the 
game,  should  bear  in  mind  that  with 
the  very  improvement  in  strategy,  the 
increase  in  skill,  has  come  a  greater 
tension,  a  more  acute  strain  upon  all 
the  men.  If  nobody  in  college  cared 
whether  one  team  or  the  other  won, 
the  games  would  be  as  excessively 
quiet  and  tame  and  devoid  of  startling 
features  as  they  were  in  the  early 
seventies.  But  when  every  man  in  the 
university  is  keen  upon  the  sport, 
studies  every  phase  of  the  progress  of 
both  teams,  we  have  a  game  that  re- 
quires the  greatest  care  and  attention 
to  see  that  it  is  fairly  played,  and  that, 
too,  without  undue  heat  either  during  or 
after  a  game.  Rules  will  not  make  a 
gentlemanly  game.      But  men  may. 


"Infantry  Drill  Regulations."  To  insure 
uniformity  of  practice  in  the  Manual  of  Arms  for 
the  new  Army  rifle  the  War  Department  has 
made  many  modifications  in  manuals  formerly 
used.  The  new  manual  is  to  go\^ern  the  Army. 
It  will  be  of  great  interest  to  National  Gua'-ds- 
men,  as  the  different  States  will  also  use  the 
work.  The  Army  and  Navy  Register,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  issued  the  Manual  in  pamphlet 
form. 

"Bullet  and  Shell"  is  a  book  born  out  of 
the  heart  of  the  war  itself.  Major  Williams  was 
private,  officer,  and  afterward  correspondent  of 
a  New  York  paper,  and  took  active  part  in  what 
he  describes — the  earnest  conviction,  the  tough 
training,  the  hard  work,  the  marching,  fighting, 
fun,  tragedy,  and  all — from  the  enlistment  of  the 
young  collegian  to  the  triumphant  end,  and  the 
marriage  of  the  Federal  hero  to  the  sister  of  his 
Confederate  college  chum..  The  drawings  of 
Edwin  Forbes,  who  died  last  December,  will  re- 
main among  the  most  graphic  memorials  of  the 
great  struggle.  "Bullet  and  Shell  '  is  an  absorb- 
ingly interesting  story,  and  will  delight  any  man 
who  took  part  in  the  war  and  any  boy  who  is 
stirred  by  tales  of  adventure  and  romance,  be- 
sides conveying  an  admirably  clear  idea  of  the 
causes,  beginnings,  course  and  close  of  the  great 
Civil  War. 

"American  Steam  Vessels,"  by  Samuel  Ward 
Stanton,  is  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  beginning  of  which  was  co-eval 
with  the  first  efforts  of  Fulton  to  subject  steam 
to  maritime  uses.  It  is  the  first  book  of  its 
kind  that  has  ever  been  published.  It  presents, 
in  chronological  order,  accurate  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  the  various  types  of  American 
steamers — lake,  river,  ocean,  naval — beginning 
with  the  first  practical  steamboat,  Fulton's  "Cler- 
mont," and  continuing  down  to  those  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  In  its  pages  will  be  found  most  of  the 
famous  and  historical  steam  vessels  of  the  coun- 
try, close  on  to  three  hundred  in  all.  This  long 
list  of  vessels  is  arranged  with  reference  to 
localities,  and  the  pages  upon  which  they  can  be 
iound,  enabling  the  reader  the  more  readily  to  re- 
fer to  the  famous  vessels,  past  and  present,  of  his 
immediate  vicinity,  or  elsewhere.  Accuracy  has 
been  the  chief  feature  aimed  at,  the  illustrations 
of  the  earlier  steamers  being  taken  from  litho- 
graphs, drawings,  wood-cuts  or  paintings,  and 
the  latter  day  boats  from  photographs,  plans, 
sketches,  etc.,  the  whole  comprising  a  book  as 
unique  and  instructive  as  it  is  beautiful. 

"Betsey  Jane  on  Wheels"  is  the  title  of  a 
decidedly  humorous  story  illustrating  the  tend- 
ency of  everything  modern  "to  run  either  to  or 


on  wheels."  It  is  dedicated  to  the  "new  woman," 
and  relates  in  her  own  words  what  Betsey  Jane 
Jones  knows  about  the  bicycle.  Although  the 
book  is  a  rollicking,  good-natured  satire  on  the 
abuses  of  cycling,  the  author  is  by  no  means  an 
opponent  of  that  "  healthful  and  profitable  recrea- 
tion," for  he  closes  his  last  chapter  with  the 
assertion  that  "cycling  is  one  of  the  few  sports 
in  which  ladies  can  indulge  with  the  same  free- 
dom and  good  results  as  the  more  fortunate 
element  of  society." 

"Should  She  Have  Left  Him,"  by  Wm.  C. 
Hudson,  is  the  story  of  Dorothy  Courtenay  and 
Henry  Trescotte,  both  prominent  members  of 
New  York  society,  who  marry  for  love.  After  a 
few  months  of  exceedingly  happy  married  life 
they  are  confronted  by  a  lawyer  who  questions 
the  legality  of  their  marriage  on  account  of  a 
former  episode  in  the  life  of  the  groom.  The 
lawyer  advises  a  separation.  Dorothy's  action 
in  this  crisis  is  the  cause  of  the  query  implied  in 
the  title. 

"Dr.  Gray's  Quest,"  by  the  late  Francis  H. 
Underwood,  is  a  story  of  New  England  factory 
village  life  half  a  century  ago.  There  is  the 
owner  of  the  mill,  a  mean,  niggardly  man,  who 
had  accumulated  his  wealth  by  peculiar  processes, 
but  who  held  his  head  high  in  the  church  and 
talked  pompously  of  saving  grace.  A  designing 
young  woman,  \'ery  pretty  and  very  shrewd, 
succeeded  in  marrying  him  and  making  his  few 
remaining  days  miserable.  In  contrast  with 
these  there  is  a  family  with  a  mystery,  contain- 
ing a  very  lovely  girl;  and  a  young  doctor,  who 
finds  her  father  in  prison,  the  innocent  victim  of 
a  rascally  partner.  He  traces  the  partner  to 
Europe,  recovers  the  stolen  bonds,  proves  the 
father's  innocence  and  marries  the  daughter. 
It  is  a  ^'ery  good  story,  told  with  skill  and  with 
entertaining  pliilosophic  comment. 

"The  Third  Volume,"  by  Fergus  Hume.  The 
founder  of  the  school  of  the  detective  story, 
which  he  may  be  said  to  have  made  by  "The 
Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab,"  tells  in  "The  Third 
Volume  "  the  story  of  a  young  English  author  who 
made  a  great  success  with  a  story  in  three  vol- 
umes, entitled,  "A  Whim  of  Fate."  Its  plot 
told  of  a  murder  committed  twenty-five  years 
before,  and  in  the  "third  \'olume  "  were  given 
a  few  details  that  had  not  been  followed  up  in 
the  trial.  This  book,  read  by  different  people, 
about  the  same  time,  led  to  the  discovery  of 
some  of  the  actors  in  the  real  tragedy.  The 
novel  is  a  detective  story  which  ingeniously 
follows  and  drops  some  most  unexpected  clues, 
and  finally  explains  the  truth  in  still  more  unex- 
pected manner. 
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LOGIC. 

Mamma:  "Willie,  don't  yoti  think  it  wicked  to 
catch  those  good  little  fishes  on  that  cruel  hook?" 

Willie  {after  a  momenfs  thought)  :  "These  ain't 
good  little  fishes,  mamma  ;  these  are  bad  little 
fislies  that  go  and  bite  my  good  little  mud- 
worms." — yudge. 

OF   COURSE. 

DCMLEY  :  Why  do  they  always  give  a  cup  as  a 
trophy  in  a  yacht  race  ? 

Chumley  :  Because  it's  the  most  useful  and 
desirable  thing  to  have  on  a  yacht.  —  Town  Topics. 

NOT   ALL  LOSS. 

"  There's  the  luckiest  man  in  seven  counties," 
said  a  Texas  man  to  an  Eastern  traveler. 

"  How  so  ?" 

"Had  his  house  burned  down  and  lost  six 
children  t'other  night,  sah." 

"  Where  does  his  luck  come  in  ?" 

"  Saved  his  coon  dog,  sah.  Saved  his  coon 
dog."- — Texas  Sifcings. 

NOT    EIGHTEEN    CARATS. 

DiNKELSPlEL  :  Haf  you  heardt  dot  Hochstein 
lose  all  his  peautiful  goldtfish  ? 

WoGGLEBAUM  :  Veeping  Rachel  !  How  did  id 
happen  ? 

DiNKENSPlEL:  His  rich  uncle  from  Shicago 
vatched  his  shance  imd  vhen  Hochstein  vas  oudt 
he  tested  dem  mit  acidt. — Judge. 

AT    THE    BASEBALL    GAME. 

Miss  Highly  [jnthHsiastically)  :  Oh,  what  a 
great  catch  ! 

Miss  Passee  [eagerly)  :  Who.? — Town  Topics. 

IT   TOOK   HIS   BREATH. 

Mrs.  Henpeck  :  Now,  suppose  I  should  die. 
Mr.  Henpeck  :  Good  heavens  !     Is  there  any 
doubt  about  it  ? — Life. 

TO   THE   MANNER    BORN. 

Willie  Doo  :  Dogs  can't  talk. 
Willie    Dunn  :    No,    but    they    carry   tails. — 
Philadelphia  Inijui7-dr. 


WORKED  TO   A   CHARM. 

Doctor  :  "  Well,  how  did  the  medicine  for  in- 
somnia work?" 

Mr.  Newdad  :  "  To  perfection." 
Doctor  :     "  How  much  of  it  did  you  take  ?" 
Mr.  Newdad  :  "  Not  a  drop.     The  baby  found 
the  bottle  and  it  frightened  the  nurse  so  that  she 
walked  the  floor  with   him    all    night." — Chicago 
Inter-  Ocean. 

LANDED. 

Bloobumper  :  You  went  fishing  with  Miss 
Keedick  yesterday,  didn't  you  ? 

Spatts  :  Yes. 

Bloobumper  :  Catch  anything  ? 

Spatts  :  Well,  we  came  back  engaged  ;  but  I 
don't  know  whether  I  caught  her  or  she  caught 
me. 

A    tactical   BLUNDER. 

And   how  did  the  football   game 


The  Rufflers  lost  the  game  on 


First  Sport  : 
come  out  ? 

Second  Sport 
a  foul. 

First  Sport  :   How's  that  ? 

Second  Sport  :  One  of  their  men  kicked  the 
ball  instead  of  kicking  one  of  the  fellows  on  the 
other  side. 

ANTI-FAT. 

In  order  to  reduce  his  weight 
He  purchased  him  a  wheel  ; 

Before  he'd  ridden  it  a  week 
He  fell  off  a  good  deal. 

— Cleveland  Plaindealer. 

HER    WAYS   PAST   UNDERSTANDING. 

Woman  does  all  she  can  to  render  herself  ir- 
resistible and  then  orders  man  to  keep  his  dis- 
tance.— Galveston  News. 

AN    EXCITING    RACE. 

Murray  Hill  :  What  is  the  Brooklyn  Handi- 
cap ? 

Fulton  Trolley  :  It  is  the  yard  and  a  quarter 
start  the  motorman  gives  you  when  you  try  to 
cross  in  front  of  his  car. — Fuck. 
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RUOOe©  LABRAOORc 


ALTHOUGH  it  is  to  the  sea  that 
Arctic  commerce  looks  for  its 
L  greatest  harvest,  it  is  to  the 
land  streams  and  mountains  of 
rugged  Labrador  that  the  sportsman 
will  turn  for  his.  Nor  will  he  turn  in 
vain,  for,  paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first 
appear,  whilst  the  seal  and  the  cod  are 
disappearing  before  the  advent  of  civil- 
ized man,  the  reindeer  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  number,  and  generations  yet  un- 
born will  find  on  mossy  barrens  and  in 
snow-chilled  waters,  falls  and  rapids 
abundant  sport.  At  present,  of  course, 
it  is  not  very  easily  accessible,  but  then 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  rather  time  and 
thought  than  money  that  is  the  bar.  Time 
one  must  have,  but  the  cost  of  such  an 


excursion  need  not  be  great.  Eighteen 
hundred  dollars  covered  all  expenditures 
for  our  party  of  four,  which  I  will 
roughly  itemize  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  might  desire  to  make  a  similar  trip : 
Four  round-trip  passages,  New  York  to 
Saint  John's,  at  $60,  $240.  The  Szval- 
low  charter,  four  months,  at  $100  per 
month,  $400;  master  and  engineer's 
wages,  four  months,  at  $32,  $128;  fire- 
man's wages,  four  months,  at  $18,  ^72; 
pilot  and  cook's  wages,  four  months,  at 
$26,  $104;  coal  consumed,  forty  tons,  at 
^5,  principally  obtained  from  coastal 
steamer,  $200 ;  provisions  for  seven  per- 
sons for  the  voyage,  purchased  at  New 
York,  $400;  hotel  at  Saint  John's,  two 
weeks,  at  $6  per  day  for  the  party,  $84 ; 
allowance  for  sundry  other  necessary 
expenditures,  $172:  total,  $1,800. 

An  average  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  each  person  in  the  party  is 
surely  not  a  heavy  expenditure  for  such 
a  five-months'  outing;  and  the  average 
cost  of  the  trip  would  have  been  mate- 
rially decreased  had  the  party  consisted 
of  six  persons,  instead  of  four,  as  the 
accommodations  on  board  the  Szvallow 
were  quite  sufficient  for  nine  men. 

If  time  is  not  an  object,  by  far  the 
most  pleasant  and  convenient  way  to 
visit  Labrador  would  be  to  charter  a 
small  vessel,  preferably  a  steamer,  as 
long  calms  prevail,  and  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  visit,  at  will,  the  in- 
side runs  and  heads  of  bays  and  inlets 
where  the  best  sport  is  to  be  found. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  a  vessel 
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with  anything  but  a  staunch  wooden 
hull  be  chartered. 

By  chartering  a  small  sailing  vessel, 
instead  of  a  steamer,  the  expense  would, 
of  course,  be  considerably  lessened.  The 
usual  charter  charges  for  small  craft  at 
Saint  John's  are  four  dollars  per  ton 
measurement  for  the  season.  A  schooner 
of  thirty-five  tons,  which  could  be  man- 
aged by  a  crew  of  three  men,  would 
comfortably  accommodate  eight  or  nine 
passengers. 

Such  an  excursion  party  should  not 
leave  Saint  John's  earlier  than  July  ist, 
and  should  waste  no  time  on  the  south- 
ern Labrador  shore.  Harborage  is  easily 
found  at  any  time,  and  little  is  to  be 
gained  by  sailing  at  night.  The  night 
stops,  and  delays  which  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  foggy  weather,  will  afford 
ample  opportunity  for  testing  the 
streams  and  ponds  along  the  southern 
portion  of  the  coast. 

The  mail  steamers  made  their  first 
trip  north  of  Nain  in  1894,  and  it  is 
possible  that  a  route  will  be  established 
as  far  as  Nachvack.  Should  this  be 
done  it  will  place  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  coast  within  easy  reach 


and  at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 
The  trip,  from  Saint  John's  to  Nain  and 
return,  is  made  in  twenty-eight  days. 
There  are  no  desirable  row-boats,  suit- 
able for  hunting  or  fishing,  to  be 
obtained  in  Labrador;  but  they  maybe 
procured  in  Saint  John's  and  carried 
north  on  the  mail  steamers. 

Sportsmen  should  also  provide  them- 
selves with  light,  easily  portable  camp 
outfits,  and  with  such  provisions  and 
other  supplies  as  they  may  require,  for 
very  little  can  be  procured  on  the  coast, 
aside  from  absolute  necessaries,  and 
these  only  at  most  exorbitant  prices. 

The  first  stop  of  any  duration  should 
be  made  under  Altaguyivivik,  either  at 
Mannok  Island  or  in  Mokkovik  or  Aillik 
bays.  All  three  of  these  may  be  visited 
with  profit.  Eight  miles  northwest  from 
Cape  Aillik  are  the  Turnavik  Islands, 
an  important  fishing  station.  During 
the  winter  months  the  "plant"  is  in 
charge  of  Robert  Evans,  a  brawny, 
fair-haired,  good-natured  Scot,  who  has 
held  the  trust  a  number  of  years. 

Nicknames  are  quite  as  common  in 
Labrador  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
'49,  in  California,  and  I  enjoyed  his  ac- 
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quaintance  some  time  before  discover- 
ing his  true  title.  Evans  has  quite 
forfeited  his  name  to  the  marked  pecu- 
liarity of  his  luxuriant,  reddish  beard, 
which  distinctive  feature  suggested  and 
earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  ' '  the 
foxy  man,"  contracted  to  simple  "  Fox" 
in  familiar  intercourse. 

Evans'  pride  is  in  the  ownership  of  a 
fine  team  of  Esquimaux  dogs  ;  tall, 
strong-limbed,  wolfish  creatures,  the 
color  of  whose  shaggy  hides  and  curling 
tails  matches  their  master's  whiskers, 
by  his  own  selection.  With  them  he 
has  made  the  trip  from  Turnavick  to 
Davis  Inlet  in 
midwinter,  over 
the  frozen  sea, 
in  one  day's 
drive,  a  distance 
of  some  eighty 
miles. 

The  true 
home  of  the 
reindeer  is 
found  in  the 
mountainous 


OUR    PILOT. 

districts  about  Nain,  and  extends 
northward  from  there  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles.  Some  idea  of  their 
profuse  numbers  may  be  gathered  from 
the  extent  of  the  mission's  trade  for 
deer  skins.  The  number  annually  pur- 
chased by  them  from  the  Esquimaux 
exceeds    five    thousand,    and    this    cer- 


tainly represents  much  less  than  half 
of  the  number  of  deer  slain.  A  great 
many  skins  are  used  for  making  topeks, 
clothing,  bedding  and  for  various  other 
purposes. 

The  missionaries  complain  bitterly  of 
the  wasteful  slaughter  committed  by 
the  natives.  The  deer  visit  the  sea- 
shore regularly  in  the  months  of  April, 
July  and  October,  and  during  these 
migrations  the  Esquimaux  often  shoot 
them  for  the  mere  l5ve  of  killing, 
allowing  the  carcasses  to  rot  where  they 
fall,  without  preserving  even  the  hides. 
There  is  an  Esquimaux  at  Nain  who 
boasts  of  having  killed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  deer  in  one  day's  shooting ! 

It  is  probably  owing  to  this  barbarous 
butchery  that  the  deer  return  to  the  in- 
terior. Thirty  or  forty  miles  inland 
they  are  comparatively  safe.  There 
are  but  a  few,  small,  wandering  tribes 
of  Indians  whom  they  may  encounter, 
and  the  indolent  Esquimaux  are  too 
averse  to  tramping  to  pursue  them. 

The  deer  are  to  the  Indians,  what  the 
seals  are  to  the  Esquimaux,  almost  an 
indispensable  necessity.  They  value 
them  accordingly  and  are  never  guilty 
of  such  excesses  in  the  chase.  The 
skins  both  house  and  cloth  them.  The 
sinews  answer  better  than  any  other 
possible  substitute  for  thread.  The 
spreading  antlers,  with  their  broad 
brow-branches,  ingeniously  carved  and 
fashioned,  supply  a  variety  of  useful 
implements,  and  the  flesh  is  their 
staple,  never-failing  food. 

The  game  laws  of  Newfoundland 
are  very  stringent  and  fairly  well  en- 
forced. They  impose  both  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  killing  deer  out  of 
season ;  and  prohibit  non-residents  from 
hunting  them  in  season,  excepting 
upon  payment  to  the  government  of  a 
fee  of  twenty  pounds.  Moreover,  no 
one  is  allowed  to  kill  more  than  seven 
deer.  These  laws  do  not  extend  to 
Labrador,  however,  and  nothing  has  as 
yet  been  done  towards  the  preservation 
of  its  game. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Labrador 
deer  have  survived  the  terrible  destruc- 
tion which  has  been  carried  on  for 
years.  Old  residents  affirm,  however, 
that  instead  of  diminishing,  their  num- 
bers are  steadily  increasing  ;  and 
attribute    this    to    the    rapid    diminu- 
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tion  in  the  number  of  Indians  and  Es- 
quimaux. 

The  ranks  of  both  these  races,  deteri- 
orating for  over  a  century,  have  been 
sadly  thinned  within  the  last  two  score 
of  years.  War,  famine,  exposure,  in- 
termarriage of  blood  relations,  the  in- 


troduction of  European  food  and  frail- 
ties, and  with  these,  very  likely,  the 
germs  of  pestilence  and  contagious 
disease  which  have  made  fearful  inroads, 
have  all  combined  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  living  descendants  of  these  once 
numerous  and  powerful  aborigines  to  a 
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few  hundred  men  and  women,  stunted 
in  stature,  blunted  in  natural  intelli- 
gence, living  in  fear  of  their  energetic 
creditors,  the  mighty  Company  or  the 
dominant  missionaries,  and  whose 
vague  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  love  is  hardly  encouraged  by 
the  strict  business  methods  pursued  by 
the  "  London  Society  for  the  Further- 
ance of  the  Gospel,"  which  has  the 
Moravian  missions  in  charge. 

An  illustration  of  the  apathy  with 
which  mortality  is  regarded  by  the 
Esquimaux  was  afforded  by  an  inci- 
dent of  our  cruise.  Ten  deaths  from 
blood-poisoning  had  occurred  among 
the  natives  within  ten  days,  yet  there 
were  but  few  evidences  of  sorrow  or 
alarm.  When  I  expressed  sympathy 
with  a  man  whom  I  had  employed  as  a 
pilot,  and  who,  within  a  month,  had  lost 
his  father,  wife,  child,  and  wife's 
brother,  he  said  to  me,  smilingly: 

' '  At  chook !  Not  so  many  to  feed. 
Flour  dear.  No  fish.  Plenty  men 
hungry.  Plenty  men  die.  Ananak  ! 
Very  good!  Byme-bye  no  more  Esqui- 
maux.      All    sleep, — me  —  everybody. 


So !  "  Then  emphasized  his  philosophy 
with  a  hearty  laugh. 

The  mortality  amongst  children  is 
very  great.  The  uninformed  visitor  may 
manifest  some  surprise  at  the  inconsid- 
erable number  of  them  to  be  seen;  but 
when  he  ventures  to  inquire,  the  Esqui- 
maux, for  answer,  point  significantly  to 
the  picketed  enclosure  which  occupies  a 
prominent  position  near  every  mission, 
and  which  guards  the  dead. 

Although  the  Esquimaux  laugh  at 
death  and  make  a  jest  of  sorrow,  they 
are  none  the  less  indulgent  husbands 
and  affectionate  fathers.  True  com- 
munists in  both  theory  and  practice; 
unselfishly  sharing  their  last  morsel, 
with  a  smile  ;  a  simple,  kindly,  dirty, 
good-natured,  child-like  race,  possessing 
no  hope  of  betterment  ;  giving  no 
thought  to  the  future;  systematically 
forgetful  of  the  past;  living  only  in  the 
present  and  making  the  heaviest  burdens 
of  that  present  light  with  irrepressible 
cheerfulness  of  heart! 

The  wit  in  which  they  indulge  is  of  a 
harmless  character,  practical  joking 
being  a  thing  unknown.    Their  fine  and 
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ready  sense  of  humor  is  fairly  shown 
by  the  following  episode: 

We  had  in  our  crew  an  elderly  Irish 
fisherman  who  was  sometimes  conven- 
iently deaf,  and  whose  inherent  indo- 
lence was  only  exceeded  by  his  enor- 
mous appetite  and  wonderful  capacity 
for  food,  both  of  which  had  become  pro- 
verbial among  us.  We  were  visiting  an 
encampment  of  half  a  dozen  "topeks," 
and,  one  morning,  some  of  our 
"  Huskie "  friends  volunteered  to  go 
with  us  in  the  boats  for  wood.  Arriving 
at  the  grove  the  crowd  soon  gathered  a 
sufficient  quantity,  but  Mr.  Whalen, 
who  had  promptly  disappeared  upon  our 
landing,  was  nowhere  to  be  found  when 
we  were  ready  to  return. 

Our  loud  calls  and  half  a  dozen  shots 
from  a  repeater  were  only  answered  by 
the  echoes  ;  whereupon  Itavaluk,  who 
had  learned  a  few  words  of  English, 
jumped  upon  an  elevated  log,  made  of 


his  hands  a  trumpet  and,  in  attempted 
imitation  of  our  cook,  shouted ; ' '  Meester 
Wheelin !  Meester  Wheelin !  brekfas'  ees 
ready !"  in  a  manner  eliciting  broad  smiles 
from  his  companions,  who  burst  into 
hearty  laughter  as  Mr.  Whalen 's  response 
reached  us,  and  he  was  seen  making  his 
way  rapidly  toward  us  through  the  trees. 
The  fishermen  hold  the  Labrador 
dogs  in  great  fear.  They  will  tell  you 
that  "  thim  bru-its "  are  savage,  fero- 
cious and  treacherotis,  lacking  in  intel- 
ligence and  all  the  noble  attributes  with 
which  the  race  is  usually  accredited. 
The  few  which  have  been  carried  to 
Newfoundland  were  found  to  be  so 
destructive  to  domestic  animals  that  the 
government  has  prohibited  their  impor- 
tation. Yet  my  own  experiences  among 
them  have  earned  for  them  a  warm  re- 
gard. I  have  ever  found  them  playful, 
affectionate  and  grateful,  quick  to  un- 
derstand and  to  obey. 


[to  be  continued.] 
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T  is  the  first 
of  Novem- 
ber, and  the 
few  cheer- 
ful features  of 
the  flat  country 
visible  from  our 
train  are  more 
or  less  faded 
masses  of  au- 
tumn foliage. 
Under  ordinary 
conditions  the 
short  trip  would 
be  uninterest- 
ing, but  to  our  party  of  four  all  visible 
signs  are  favorable,  for  we  are  off  for  a 
day  with  the  duck.  My  three  compan- 
ions, the  "Commodore,"  "Doc"  and 
the  "Major,"  are  sportsmen  true,  who 
have  proved  to  be  as  jolly  comrades  as 
man  could  desire. 

Before  we  have  got  thoroughly 
warmed  iip  in  a  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  powders,  the  train  pulls 
lip  at  our  station,  where  a  one-horse 
stage   is  waiting  to  convey  us   to    the 


farm-house  which  is  to  be  our  tempo- 
rary headquarters.  The  house  stands 
near  the  shore  of  the  Bay,  and  our  host 
is  "Cap,"  an  old  "  South-sider, "  who 
has  shot  duck  in  these  waters  ever  since 
he  was  big  enough  to  hold  a  gun.  Cap 
has  a  valuable  ally  in  his  son  Tom,  who 
is  only  too  happy  to  help  guide  the 
party. 

"Well,  old  man,"  says  the  Commo- 
dore, "how  do  things  look  on  the  Bay? " 

"  Pretty  poor,"  replies  our  host,  who, 
by  the  way,  makes  it  a  rule  never  on  any 
account  to  raise  the  hopes  of  his  guests. 
' '  I  was  out  to-day  and  only  seen  two 
small  bunches  goin'  east,  but  Monday 
me  an  Tom  was  over  to  the  medas,  and 
a  bunch  come  along  going  west,  and  I 
sung  out  to  'em,  and  the}^  seen  it,  and 
give  way  fer  it,  and  come  as  gentle 
as  kittens.  Tom  killed  three  and  I 
knocked  four  down,  all  canvas-backs, 
the  first  we  seen  this  season." 

We  continue  to  chat  about  our  pros- 
pects until  Cap  sings  out,  "I'm  going  to 
bed,  and  as  you've  got  to  turn  out  at 
four  in  the  morning,  you'd  better,  too." 
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Our  host  has  no  mercy  on  sleepy- 
heads and  he  routs  us  out  before  the 
east  has  revealed  the  first  signal  of 
sunrise.  We  don  heavy  clothing  and 
finish  breakfast  before  our  teeth  have 
ceased  chattering,  then  start  in  single 
file  down  the  path,  in  the  dim  star-light. 

After  an  eight-minutes'  walk  we 
reach  the  shore  and  go  aboard  our  re- 
spective boats.  Doc  and  I  go  with  Cap 
in  his  cat-boat,  while  the  Commodore 
and  the  Major  have  Tom  and  his  sloop. 

Our  guides  each  bring  three  sharpies 
and  fasten  them  to  the  sterns  of  their 
boats,  and  as  there  is  a  gentle  breeze 
from  the  west,  we  hoist  our  main-sail 
and  move  slowly  down  the  cove. 

As  we  glide  along,  with  only  the  rip- 
ple of  the  water  under  our  bow  to  break 
the  silence,  we  feel  very  far  away  from 
the  buzz  and  roar  of  the  city,  left  but 
yesterday  afternoon.  We  light  our 
pipes,  sit  on  the  low  roof  of  the  cabin 
and  watch  the  faint  streak  of  light  in 
the  east  broaden,  and  feel  contented 
with  ourselves  and  all  the  world. 

Every  now  and  then  a  small  bunch 
of  duck  passes  between  us  and  the  light 
in  the  east,  and  we  watch  them  until 
they  fade  away  in  the  dusk.  Presently 
Cap  lets  go  the  tiller,  runs  forward  and 
drops  the  sail,  throws  the  anchor  over 
and  tells  us  to  get  into  our  sharpies  and 
follow  him  ashore. 

A  pull  of  about  ten  minutes  brings 
us  to  the  low  point  of  meadow  where 
the  decoys  are  to  be  placed.  Cap  is  a 
master  of  the  art  of  placing  decoys,  and 
he  tells  us  to  go  ashore  while  he  attends 
to  this  most  important  matter.  We 
stamp  around  on  the  meadow  in  the 
dim  light  and  watch  Cap,  as  he  distrib- 
utes the  "stool"  in  the  most  advanta- 
geous positions. 

When  he  has  them  disposed  to  his 
satisfaction  he  pulls  our  boats  ashore, 
and  with  the  injunction  to  "git  in  and 
keep  your  eyes  open,"  he  departs  to  put 
the  cat-boat  in  order,  as  he  had  left  her 
in  a  hurry. 

We  each  get  into  our  boats,  which  are 
decked  over  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  cock-pit,  and  are  filled  with  hay; 
the  deck  being  thatched  with  grass. 
We  load  our  guns,  put  our  ammunition 
in  a  convenient  place,  and  then  look 
about  us;  for  it  is  now  light  enough  to 
see  fairly  well. 


"Hold  down!"  says  Doc,  and  as  I 
settle  down  out  of  sight  I  see  a  small 
bunch  of  broad-bills  coming  directly 
towards  us.  They  see  the  decoys  and 
come  with  wings  set,  right  down  until 
they  are  directly  over  them. 

"Now's  your  time,"  I  cry,  and  rising 
suddenly,  fire  both  barrels  of  my  num- 
ber ten  into  the  flock  as  it  swings  to 
one  side.  I  hear  Doc  at  the  same  time 
popping  away  with  his  twelve-gauge. 

"  What's  the  matter,"  he  calls,  "had 
you  the  duck  fever  ?  " 

"Not  quite  that,  but  I  wanted  too 
many  of  them,  and  the  result  was  I 
didn't  get  any.  You  did  well,  though, 
to  get  two.      That  last  was  a  long  shot. " 

I  shove  out  and  pick  up  the  two  Doc 
has  killed,  and  have  just  time  to  get 
back  and  out  of  sight,  when  a  pair  of 
red-heads  swings  over  us,  and  Doc 
takes  the  right  and  I  the  other ;  the  two 
falling  at  the  same  instant.  As  Cap  is 
now  a  little  way  outside  of  us  coming 
in,  we  let  him  pick  up  the  birds  for  us. 

"Well,"  begins  Cap,  "I  sup — " 

"Hold  down;  here  comes  a  single 
one  from  the  east,"  cries  Doc. 

We  all  three  drop  down,  and  as  the 
duck  swings  over  the  decoys,  with 
wings  bowed  and  feet  thrust  forward 
about  to  alight,  we  shoot;  first  Doc, 
then  I,  then  Cap,  and  that  case-hard- 
ened broad-bill  goes  skimming  away 
over  the  water  as  happily  as  he  came, 
and  we  look  at  each  other  and  laugh. 

The  Commodore  and  the  Major,  with 
Tom,  have  gone  further  west  to  a  point 
called  the  Boggs,  and  we  now  hear  them 
fire  six  shots  in  rapid  succession  and  we 
can  just  see  the  smoke. 

"  Here  come  four  from  the  west," 
says  Cap,  "  and  we  ought  to  get  a  shot; 
hold  down  low  !  "  We  all  get  down, 
and  I  can  just  see  the  duck  over  the 
gunwale.  They  fiy  low  and  are  ap- 
parently going  to  pass  without  seeing 
the  decoys,  when  Cap  throws  up  his  leg. 
The  motion  attracts  their  attention,  they 
see  the  decoys  and  turn  in  and  set  their 
wings.  As  they  get  over  the  decoys,  I 
see  two  of  them  come  together,  and  kill 
both  with  one  barrel.  Doc  drops  one 
and  Cap  pulls  on  the  other,  but  I  am  just 
too  quick  for  him,  and  his  charge  strikes 
a  falling  bird.  He  shoves  out,  and  as 
he  picks  up  the  first  one  he  shouts, "'I'll 
be  blanked  if  they  aren't  canvas-backs ! " 
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"  There  comes  a  single  one,"  says 
Cap.  "You  take  him,  Doc,"  and  Doc 
doubles  him  up  in  fine  style. 

"  Now  the  next  one  you  take,"  Doc 
says  to  me,  "we'll  take  turns  with 
single  ones."  I  am  feeling  pretty  good 
about  killing  the  canvas-backs,  and  as 
we  see  another  single  duck  coming  I  say, 

"  Now  I'll  show  you  the  way  it 
should  be  done." 

The  bird  offers  as  fair  a  shot  as  we 
we  have  had.  I  give  him  both  barrels, 
and  he  is  just  turning  off,  when  Doc 
tumbles  him  dead  as  a  hammer. 

It  is  five  minutes  before  Cap  suffi- 
ciently recovers  from  his  fit  of  laughing 
to  go  out  and  pick  up  that  duck,  and 
Doc — well,  he  says  little  but  looks  wise. 

"That  isn't  a  widgeon?"  I  call  out 
to  Cap. 

"  That's  what  it  is,"  he  replies,  as  he 
shoves  back. 

' '  Well !  I  am  not  at  all  surprised ;  I 
never  could  hit  a  widgeon  in  my  life ; 
but  wait  till  another  one  of  that  species 
comes  along!  " 

It  is  now  about  noon  and  we  eat  our 
lunch.  Very  few  ducks  are  moving  in 
the  bay,  but  Cap  sees  quite  a  flock  of 
broad-bills  about  half  a  mile  away,  close 
.in  under  the  meadow. 

"  Do  you  want  to  see  how  we  '  rag' 
them  down  here? "  he  says  to  me.  "  If 
you  do,  put  some  shells  in  your  pocket 
and  bring  your  gun  and  come  with  me." 

We  go  off  together,  and  when  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  duck,  get 
down  on  our  hands  and  knees,  and 
crawl  the  rest  of  the  distance,  reaching 
the  edge  of  the  water  about  two  hundred 
yards  below  where  they  are. 

The  shore  here  has  a  lot  of  sedge 
growing  on  it,  giving  us  excellent  cover. 
Cap  takes  out  a  jointed  cleaning  rod, 
ties  his  red  bandanna  on  the  end  and 
carefully  shows  it  above  the  sedge. 
Then  he  shakes  it  a  little  and  then  keeps 
it  out  of  sight  for  a  few  minutes ;  then 
shakes  it  again  and  soon  has  the  whole 
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flock  swimming  toward  us,  their  heads 
high,  looking  at  the  strange  thing,  their 
curiosity  getting  the  better  of  their 
judgment. 

They  come  on  until  the  whole  flock, 
which  numbers  about  fifty,  is  within 
forty  yards. 

"  Now's  our  time,"  whispers  Cap,  and 
we  fire  together. 

As  the  birds  rise  we  give  them  our 
second  barrels,  and  then  commence 
shooting  cripples.  There  are  only  a  few 
of  these,  however,  and  we  wade  in  and 
pick  up  the  dead  ones — twenty  in  all. 
They  make  quite  a  load  to  carry  back 
half  a  mile  to  the  boats,  and  Doc  opens 
his  eyes  when  he  sees  them. 

"Well!"  he  says,  "  I  don't  believe  in 
slaughtering  birds  that  way.  I  like  to 
have  them  come  in  over  decoys  and  kill 
them  on  the  wing." 

Just  then  a  single  broad-bill  swings 
over  us,  going  like  the  wind,  and  Doc 
misses  him  with  both  barrels. 

"  That's  the  way  you  like  to  kill  them, 
isn't  it  ? "  I  remark,  with  a  wink  at  Cap. 

Doc  says  nothing,  but  I  know  he 
thinks  a  lot. 

We  lie  in  the  sun  and  smoke,  now 
and  then  getting  shots  at  small  bunche ; 
or  at  a  single  duck,  until  it  is  time  to 
pick  up  our  decoys  and  go  home.  While 
Cap  is  taking  them  up.  Doc  and  I  row 
out  to  the  cat-boat  and  get  the  sail  up. 
Cap  joins  us,  and  we  get  under  way. 

There  is  only  a  little  southerly  wind, 
and  we  slip  qiiietly  along.  The  sun  has 
gone  down,  and  it  is  twilight  when  we 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  cove. 

Just  ahead  of  us  is  the  sloop,  with 
the  Commodore  and  the  Major.  We  hail 
them  and  ask  "  How  many?  " 

"  Twenty-three,"  they  answer.  "And 
your  bag  ?  " 

"Forty-five,"  we  reply,  and  then  I 
hear  the  Major  say: 

"  Well !  it's  hard  to  do  the  old  man. " 

Cap  hears  it  too,  and  smiles  to  himself. 
He  agrees  with  the  Major. 
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'SE  seed  him 
agin,  Marse 
Tom,"  was 
the    greet- 
ing of  old  Pluto, 
as   he   threw   an 
armful  of  oak  and 
hickory  logs  into 
my  wood-box. 

"What     have 

you  seen,  Piute?" 

I     asked.       "  A 

ghost  ? " 

"Nor,  sah,  I'se  seed  de  ole  gobbler 

agin,  an'  he's  grow'd  mos'  double  sence 

las'  time." 

For  some  three  years  past  an  old 
turkey  gobbler  of  unusual  size  and  sagac- 
ity had  been  seen,  from  time  to  time, 
around  the  plantation,  and,  despite  all 
wagers  and  determinations  to  the  con- 
trary, was  far  too  wary  to  be  yelped 
within  range  or  surprised  by  an  occa- 
sional bird  hunter. 

There  were  many  conjectures  as  to 
his  size  and  weight  among  the  farm 
hands  and  others  who  had  caught  rare 
glimpses  of  him.  Those  who  had  seen 
him  recently  seemed  inclined  to  increase 
the  estimate,  until  the  turkey  had  as- 
sumed almost  gigantic  proportions. 
They  all  agreed,  however,  that  he  was 
the  father  and  grandfather  of  all  the 
turkeys  in  the  neighborhood. 

His  size  was  best  judged  by  the  tracks 
which  frequently  were  seen  in  the  pea- 
patches  and  low-ground  cornfields.  Old 
Piute,  who  could  mimic  a  turkey  hen  so 
as  to  make  the  creature  almost  ashamed 
of  herself  and  was  authority  on  all  such 
subjects,  used  to  say  : 

"  Wal,  sence  he  ken't  get  his  foot  in 
my  ole  hat  widout  de  toes  a  stickin' 
thro',  an'  sence  he  ken  reach  de  corn  a 
foot  an  'alf  higher  dan  any  o'  de  res'  o' 
his  chillun,  I  calc'late  he'll  scare  fifty 
poun's  mos'  to  death." 

' '  Where  was  he,  and  what  was  he 
doing,  Piute  ? "  I  asked  the  old  man. 

"  Des  'bout  an  hour  'n  half  by  sun  en 
de  paster  bout  de  lower  en'  whilst  I 
was  lookin'  for  dat  brindle  yearlin',  I 
happen'  to  look  roun'  an'  dar  was  dat 
same    ole    grobbler   a   runnin'    thro'    de 


paster  to'ards  de  big  ole  fiel'.  I  los' 
sight  on  him  des  whar  de  rail  fence  runs 
outen  de  woods.  When  I  fus'  spy  'im 
he  was  goin'  like  a  blue  streak.  He 
look  like  he  forgit  he  los'  sumthin'  er 
nuther,  an'  when  I  went  an'  zamine  his 
tracks  whar  he  cross  de  branch  an'  see 
how  big  dey  was  an'  how  deep  dey  sink 
in  de  san',  I  gin  ter  speckerlate  how  dat 
turkey  run  so  fas'  an'  to  'sperience  a 
kin'  o'  hankerin'  to  fin'  out  ef  he  is  reely 
as  big  as  he  look  a-runnin'." 

I  readily  understood  Piute's  hint  to 
mean  that  he  wished  me  to  shoulder  my 
Parker  and  follow  him  to  the  "ole 
fiel'"  in  question,  in  the  hope  that  be- 
tween us,  Piute  as  "yelper"  and  I  as 
marksman,  the  old  gobbler  might  be 
induced  to  do  honors  on  Thanksgiving. 

I  regretted  that  business  would  pre- 
vent my  going  on  the  next  day,  so  I 
said  to  Piute  : 

"I'm  bound  to  go  to  town  in  the 
morning,  or  I'd  go  and  help  you  sit  for 
the  old  fellow,  so  I  guess  you'll  have  to 
go  by  yourself.      It'll  be  a  fine  day. " 

"Nor,  Marse  Tom,  case  my  ole  gun 
done  gin'  to  feel  her  ole  age  a  little,  or 
de  turkeys  in  dese  days  got  more  sense 
dan  dose  in  de  ole  time.  Ennyhow,  it 
'pears  like  I  ken't  kill  'em  like  I  uster. 
Las'  week  when  I'd  been  a  squattin'  in 
a  blin'  for  bout  'n  hour  a  yelpin'  fo'  dear 
life  and  pres'n'ly  a  young  gobbler  creep 
up  kinder  cautious  like,  close  'nough  to 
shoot,  when  I  draws  my  bead  on  his 
head  an'  pulls  down  an'  hears  sumthin' 
say  '  click ',  I  re'lize  dat  de  ole  gun  am 
snapped  one  mo'  time.  I  tell  you, 
Marse  Tom,  dat  turkey  he  ain't  wait  fur 
to  'vestigate  what  make  dat  cur'us  fuss, 
but  he  pull  out  o'  dar  an'  I  ain't  seed 
nothin'  o'  him  sence.  So  I's  kinder  got 
'scouraged  o'  turkey  huntin'  by  my- 
self." 

My  prediction  as  to  the  next  day's 
being  an  ideal  one  for  turkeys  proved 
true,  and  I  wished  many  a  time,  as  I 
drove  to  the  village,  that  I  could  have 
gone  with  Piute  after  the  old  gobbler. 

I  got  back  soon  after  the  frost  was 
off  the  ground,  and,  calling  my  two  set- 
ters, started  out  for  a  day  with  the 
quail. 
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I  had  good  sport,  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon, I  found  myself  quite  a  distance 
from  home.  I  had  decided  to  call  the 
dogs  off,  when  I  noticed  the  old  dog  trail- 
ing rapidly  and  switching  his  tail  with  that 
peculiar  motion  that  nothing  but  a 
turkey  trail  will  elicit.  The  young  dog 
joined  him  and  in  a  few  minutes  pointed. 
Mac  backed  nicely  and  I  walked  up, 
hardly  knowing  what  to  expect,  for  I  had 
seen  turkey  tracks  and  knew  that  Mac 
was  trailing  them,  but  could  not  under- 
stand why  they  should  let  me  and  the 
dogs  get  so  close. 

The  game  proved  to  be  a  large  covey 
of  partridges,  which  flew  to  an  open 
field  a  short  distance  away.  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  empty  my 
few  remaining  shells  at  them,  so  calling 
Mac  from  the  turkey  trail,  which  he 
was  loath  to  leave,  I  entered  the  field. 

When  the  puppy  pointed  one  of  the 
single  birds,  I  found  that  Mac  had  not 
come,  so  after  killing  the  bird  I  went 
back  to  look  for  him.  He  had  gone 
back  to  his  trail,  and  just  as  I  reached 
the  top  of  a  little  hill  between  us  he 
dashed  into  a  thicket  of  young  pines, 
barking  furiously,  while  out  flew  a 
gobbler  and  two  turkey  hens.  It  was 
useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  follow 
them,  and  I  set  out  for  the  house. 

I  told  Piute  of  flushing  the  gang  of 
turkeys  and  he  was  eager  to  forego  a 
big  rabbit  hunt,  which  the  darkeys  had 
planned  for  next  day,  and  go  after  the 
nobler  game. 

I  tumbled  out  of  bed  at  the  first 
strokes  of  my  alarm  clock  next  morning 
and  found  Piute  waiting  for  me. 

Day  was  breaking  when  we  entered 
the  piece  of  woods  into  which  I  had 
watched  the  turkeys  fly  on  the  previous 
evening,  but  it  was  never  too  dark  for 
Piute  to  find  some  place  of  concealment, 
and  he  was  not  long  in  selecting  an  ex- 
cellent "blind"  behind  an  uprooted 
tree.  After  carefully  covering  Mac  up 
in  leaves  about  twenty  yards  away,  we 
crouched  down  to  await  developments. 

Perhaps  half  an  hour  had  passed,  when 
a  branch  was  heard  to  break  as  a  turkey 
flew  from  his  roost  to  the  ground.  He 
soon  gave  his  morning  gobble,  and 
Piute,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  put 
his  wing  bone  to  his  lips  and  imitated  a 
turkey  hen  to  perfection.  Another  hen 
was  calling  from  a  different  part  of  the 


woods,  and  the  anxiety  and  suspense, 
as  I  thought  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
gobbler  might  not  come,  was  so  great 
that  I  could  scarcely  sit  still. 

I  was  endeavoring  to  get  a  peep  at 
the  turkey,  whose  gobble  was  now 
heard  close  at  hand,  when  he  suddenly 
seemed  to  suspect  that  all  was  not 
exactly  right  and  began  to  make  a 
circuit  of  our  blind. 

"  Hit  soun's  like  dere's  a  powerful 
sight  o'  fat  ober  dat  goozle  o'  hisn, "  Piute 
whispered  to  me  in  one  of  the  pauses. 

More  slowly  and  cautiously  now  came 
the  "  oup-oup-oup  "  at  my  side,  and  the 
gobbler  answered  much  less  frequently. 
This  was  continued  for  quite  a  length 
of  time  and  I  was  beginning  to  despair 
of  getting  a  shot,  when  Piute  suddenly 
made  a  rustling  noise  in  the  leaves  at 
his  side.  I  thought  that  he  had  inad- 
vertently spoiled  everything,  but  it  ap- 
peared that  this  was  the  very  thing  the 
turkey  had  been  waiting  for,  as  he  sud- 
denly ran  into  full  view  and  made 
straight  for  us.  But  here  an  unforeseen 
obstacle  presented  itself,  Mac  was  ly- 
ing motionless,  quite  concealed,  in  a 
line  with  the  turkey,  and  I  was  afraid 
to  shoot  for  fear  of  hitting  the  dog. 

On  came  the  turkey,  never  turning 
to  the  right  nor  left,  and  actually  he  was 
about  to  step  on  the  pile  of  leaves 
covering  Mac.  But  the  old  dog  was 
too  well  trained  to  betray,  even  by  a 
quiver  of  a  muscle,  what  -that  pile  of 
leaves  concealed. 

I  was  still  unable  to  shoot,  when  the 
turkey  suddenly  either  scented  the  dog 
or  suspected  our  blind  and  took  to  wing. 
This  was  my  opportunity,  and  after 
firing  both  barrels,  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  turkey  fall  to  the 
ground.  Alas!  I  had  only  broken  a 
wing,  and  he  made  off  at  once  with  the 
speed  of  the  wind,  running  as  only  a 
winged  turkey  can.  But  Mac  had  seen 
him ;  and  oh,  how  he  ran !  The  turkey 
had  a  good  start,  and  at  first  seemed  to 
gain,  but  I  knew  that  this  could  not  last. 
Piute  added  to  the  excitement  by  pant- 
ing, as  we  followed  the  fast  vanishing 
pair. 

"  Lor',  Marse  Tom,  hits  de  ole  gobbler 
f o'  sho'  dat  I'se  done  fooled  widin  twenty 
steps  o'  me !  " 

I  knew,  from  the  instant  I  first  saw 
him,  that  he  was  indeed  the  old  gobbler 
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that  had  for  so  long  been  the  coveted 
prize  of  every  hunter  in  the  district. 

We  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods 
in  time  to  see  Mac  pull  out  a  mouth- 
ful of  tail-feathers  from  the  struggling 
bird,  just  as  they  vanished  over  the 
brow  of  a  hill  some  distance  ahead. 

When  we  reached  this  hill,  though 
dog  and  turkey  were  out  of  sight,  we 
knew  the  general  direction  they  had 
taken,  and  I  ran  ahead  (Piute  was  com- 
pletely winded),  hoping  to  find  them  in 
the  next  piece  of  woods.  But  when 
nothing  could  be  seen  of  them  in  either 
this  or  the  open  field  beyond,  I  was  un- 
able to  account  for  their  disappearance. 

I  began  to  retrace  my  steps,  and 
imagine  my  joy  on  meeting  Piute,  with 
the  gobbler  hanging  from  his  shoulder, 
his  head  almost  dragging  the  ground, 
and  Mac  following  behind.  In  answer 
to  my  question,  put  all  in  a  breath, 
Piute  said: 

"I  was  all  pestered  out  a-runnin', 
an'  was  follerin'  you  slowly  thro'  de 
fiel',  an'  des  when  I  was  'bout  to  cross 


dat  little  ravccn  in  de  middle  o'  de  fiel' 
I  happen'  to  glance  up  an'  dar  was  ole 
Mac  a-lyin'  right  flat  o'  his  belly,  in  de 
bottom  o'  de  ditch,  and  de  ole  gobbler 
backed  right,  spang  up  in  de  head  o'  it. 
Whenever  Mac  'ud  jump  at  'im,  de 
gobbler  'ud  make  sech  a  monst'ous  con- 
fusion wid  'is  wings,  dat  de  dog  'peared 
like  he  was  afeared  to  take  hoi'  o'  him. 
So  I  run  roun'  de  head  o'  de  gulley  an' 
fin'  me  a  handy  club.  Fo'  I  git  back, 
Mac  he  pounce'  on  de  gobbler  an'  hoi'  him 
wid  his  paws,  en  I  jump  right  erstrad- 
dle  o'  de  turkey  an'  commence  beatin'  on 
his  head  till  I  mek  sho'  he  war  dead." 

We  took  turns  in  carrying  the  turkey 
home,  and  as  Piute  handed  him  to  me 
after  one  of  his  turns,  he  philosophically 
remarked : 

"  Ef  de  scales  dat  weigh  dat  gobbler 
is  as  tired  as  dese  arms  o'  mine  is  for 
totin'  'im,  he'll  weigh  a  good  hunderd." 

Though  the  turkey  did  not  weigh  a 
hundred,  he  did  weigh  forty-six  pounds, 
and  was  the  largest  killed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  years. 


JOCH. 


I. 


HIGH  up  the  grim  mountain  side, 
jagged  with  sharp-cleft  stones, 
shadowed  by  realms  of  fir, 
rough  with  underbrush  and 
tangled  with  debris  of  avalanche,  there 
opens  suddenly  a  little  grassy  plain,  tini- 
est of  plateaus,  over  which  the  road 
runs  straightly  and  the  strips  of  meadow 
broaden  out  into  pastures  where  cattle 
graze.      Stern    old    Ifinger  draws  back 


and  away,  holding  this  one  green  spot 
like  a  gleam  of  chrysoprase  in  his  palm, 
and  rears  himself  in  bleak  reserve  of 
snow-drifted  chasm  and  gleaming  gran- 
ite rock. 

Side  by  side,  dividing  between  them 
the  pasture  lands  and  the  strips  of 
fertile  soil,  stood  two  small  farm-houses, 
built  with  thick  walls,  broad  over-hang- 
ing roofs  and  sharp-peaked  gables. 
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The  houses  were  alike,  there  were 
the  same  number  of  barns  and  stables, 
the  same  wealth  in  cattle  and  wood- 
lands; even  the  children  were  alike  in 
number  and  in  name. 

The  families  were  akin,  but  between 
them  lay  the  fiercest  rivalry.  For  one 
man  had  a  thrifty  wife,  who  had  come 


and  his  household  as  second-rate  in 
all  things  and  never  to  be  first  with 
anything  or  anybody. 

Years  before  the  two  young  farmers 
had  built  their  houses  side  by  side,  high 
up  toward  Ifinger  Joch,  miles  and 
miles  away  from  the  village  where 
they  went   to  mass  on   Sunday,    miles 


< '  FRAU  LIZEL  WAS   THRIFTY. 


to  him  with  a  dot,  and  his  house  was 
the  cleanlier  kept,  and  was  called  the 
"Hof,"  because  guides  and  tourists 
who  went  tramping  over  Ifinger  liked 
to  stop  there  for  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  or  a 
glass  of  good  red  wine.  The  one  was  the 
Hof,  while  the  other  was  only  "The 
Nachbar's"  (The  Neighbor's),  and  the 
term  itself  seemed  to  stamp  both  him 


even  beyond  the  nearest  farming 
hamlet. 

They  built  the  houses  themselves, 
each  lending  a  willing  hand  to  the 
other,  and  when  they  were  finished 
each  iDrought  home  his  bride. 

A  fair  start,  and  all  seemed  even 
then. 

But   Frau  Lizel  was  wise  and  thrifty. 
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as  well  as  beautiful;  her  house-place 
shone  with  scrubbing;  the  distaff  was 
ever  in  her  hand,  and  she  sang  as  she 
sat  at  her  spinning. 

Frau  Marie  always  did  her  best,  but 
it  was  not  in  her  to  be  sweet  and  clean 
and  forehanded,  like  Frau  Lizel. 

As  the  years  went  by  it  need  not 
have  mattered  much,  for  at  the  Nach- 
bar's  there  was  always  enough  to  eat 
and  to  wear;  it  would  not  have  mat- 
tered at  all,  except  that  the  Nachbar 
held  envy  in  his  heart,  and  his  temper 
grew  more  and  more  morose,  so  that 
the  home  was  unhappy  and  the  chil- 
dren longed  to  get  away. 

Frau  Marie  never  reasoned  things 
out,  not  even  to  herself,  and  perhaps  it 
was  as  well,  for  she  could  not  get  away. 

The  children  of  both  houses  grew  up 
good,  honest  Alpine  folks,  sturdy- 
limbed,  plain-featured,  willing  to  work. 
All  but  Katrina,  the  Nachbar's  young- 
est girl,  who  ought  to  have  been  a  boy. 

She  was  a  beauty  from  the  start,  but 
no  one  thought  much  of  it,  except  her- 
self. Nothing  counts  for  much  on  the 
high  hills,  except  strength,  a  capacity 
for  toil. 

But  Katrina  was  the  little  one,  the 
child,  and  worke-d  when  she  pleased  or 
not  at  all.  She  liked  well  enough  to 
sit  spinning  at  her  smaller  wheel  beside 
the  slattern  mother's;  and  when  her 
light  self -set  task  was  done,  or  if  it 
were  not,  to  dart  out  through  the  open 
door  and  climb  the  rugged  shanks  of 
Ifinger,  to  plait  the  coarse  field  grasses 
into  crowns  for  her  head,  or  to  lie  for 
hours  dreaming  in  half  slumber  on  a 
bare  ledge  of  granite  rock. 

It  was  a  wild  and  lonely  life  they  led 
on  the  high  hills.  For  weeks  at  a  time 
it  might  chance  that  they  would  not  see 
a  face,  nor  would  a  strange  step  pass 
their  doors.  The  only  break  in  the 
monotony  of  farm  toil  was  the  foot 
journey  to  Schona  of  an  early  Sunday 
morning,  for  mass.  And  because  they 
lived  so  much  alone,  and  worked  so  hard 
and  rarely  saw  anyone,  save  themselves 
and  one  another,  they  all  grew  taci- 
turn. As  the  days  and  the  weeks  went 
by,  at  their  ploughing  and  spinning, 
their  haying  and  weaving,  scarcely 
a  word  would  be  spoken  except  about 
the  work,  for  more  than  all  others 
these  mountain    folks     have    the    gift 


of  silence.  But  one  winter  the  strange 
stillness  was  broken. 

A  band  of  wood-cutters  came  up 
from  the  valley  to  fell  the  tall  straight 
fir-steins,  and  make  them  ready  in 
great  heaps  for  floating  down  the 
mountain-side  in  early  spring,  when  all 
the  little  brooks  and  waterfalls  should 
be  swollen  by  the  rains. 

There  were  six  of  them,  stalwart  men 
with  heavy  beards  and  long  coarse  hair 
and  brawny  muscles.  Only  one  of  them 
was  young,  and  that  winter  Katrina 
was  seventeen. 

Oh,  it  was  glad  and  gay  that  winter 
up  Ifinger  Joch.  All  day  was  ringing 
the  music  of  the  wood-chopper's  ax, 
and  Katrina,  who  was  in  and  out  in  her 
wild,  free  way,  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  be  at  the  felling.  Every  cleave 
of  the  ax  through  the  sharp,  crisp  air, 
ever}^  deep,  swift  cut  into  the  live  heart 
of  the  wood,  every  rustling  SAveep  and 
swish-swish  of  the  branches,  with  the 
heavy  thud  of  the  fall,  was  keen  excite- 
ment to  her.  The  lopping  of  the 
boughs,  the  peeling  off  of  the  bark,  the 
sweet,  resinous  pine  odor,  the  fragrance 
in  her  nostrils,  was  like  wine. 

When    the    pale     sun     went     down 
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behind  old  Ifinger  and  it  was  time  to 
boil  the  polenta  for  supper,  one  of  them 
— it  was  usually  Franz — would  build  an 
oven  of  stones,  light  a  fire  within  it,  and 
filling-  a  huge  iron  kettle  with  water 
from  the  Nachbar's  trough,  would  hang 
it  from  the  iron  bar,  crane-wise,  and 
sift  into  it  great  handfuls  of  yellow 
meal,  stirring  and  stirring  until  it  stiff- 
ened into  a  cake  that  could  be  cut  in 
slices  by  a  bit  of  twine.  Then  the  men 
would  gather  around  a  glowing  fire  of 
pine  boughs. 

Each  tired  man  would  stretch  out  his 
hob-nailed  shoes  to  the  blaze,  take  a 
slice  of  polenta  with  a  wedge  of  goat's 
cheese  in  one  hand,  a  cup  of  scalding 
coffee  in  the  other,  and  make  their 
thrice  hearty  evening  meal.  Afterwards, 
while  the  fire  burned  itself  down  to  a 
bed  of  glowing  coals,  they  would  fill  and 
refill  the  deep-painted  bowls  of  their 
long-stemmed  pipes  and  puff  out  clouds 
of  smoke  upon  the  frosty  air.  After  a 
little,  as  the  fire-glow  began  to  warm 
their  hearts,  one  and  another  would  trill 
a  few  notes  of  some  Alpine  pastoral,  and 
soon  the  hills  would  echo  to  a  rollicking 
chorus  and  the  weird  wild  notes  of  the 
jodel. 

Katrina,  who  was  only  seventeen, 
would  peep  out  of  her  casement  at 
night,  while  her  sisters  slept,  and  watch 
the  fire-glow  as  it  lighted  up  one  and 
another  of  the  bronzed  faces,  aiid  ling- 
ered longest,  or  perhaps  she  fancied  so, 
on  the  young,  bright  face  of  Franz.  His 
song  was  the  merriest,  his  voice  the 
freshest,  and  his  jodel  carried  furthest 
on  the  wings  of  the  night  wind. 

Once,  suddenly,  something  burst  in  the 
dumb  heart  of  the  girl,  and  she  longed 
to  break  away  from  all  she  had  ever 
known,  and  to  go  out  under  the  stars 
on  the  bleak  ledges  of  Ifinger  and  give 
vent  to  that  vague  strangeness  that  op- 
pressed her.  Yet  her  longings  were  no 
more  conscious  than  those  of  the  dumb 
cattle  in  the  stalls. 

The  Nachbar  could  scrape  a  fiddle, 
and  now  and  then  of  a  week  night, 
when  the  work  had  not  been  too  tiring, 
the  young  folks  would  get  together  in 
Frau  Marie's  Stnbe  and  beg  for  a  dance. 
And  the  Nachbar,  nothing  loath  to  show 
his  skill,  would  draw  the  violin  from  its 
case,  rub  the  ball  of  resin  up  and  down 
the  bow,   lay  the  instrument    tenderly 


under  his  chin  and  squeak  out  the  veri- 
est jigs.  Then  the  Hof  daughters  and 
the  Nachbar  daughters,  Hansl  and 
Katrina,  and  the  woodsmen,  would  form 
into  line,  chassee  down  the  centre, 
change  partners,  whirl  and  twirl  and  hop 
and  spin  in  all  sorts  of  grotesque  and 
rustic  figures,  ending  finally  in  a  waltz 
after  the  latest  Parisian  model,  as  they 
fondly  thought. 

The  Hof  Vater  and  Frau  Lizel  did 
not  quite  approve  :  they  shook  their 
heads  a  little  over  such  goings  on  :  the 
Nachbar  was  imprudent  they  thought. 
"  He  loses  his  head  when  he  takes  up 
his  fiddle,"  said  Frau  Lizel.  She  did 
not  realize  that  his  violin  was  to  him 
what  her  own  sweet  singing  over  her 
spinning  was  to  her — the  only  outlet  for 
that  dumb  music-loving  heart  of  his; 
the  heart  that  had  hardened  itself  per- 
sistently. 

The  two  Annas  and  the  two  Moydels 
danced  with  the  young  wood-cutters. 

Hof  Hansl  rarely  danced;  he  was  but 
a  clod-hopper. 

Old  Jacob,  the  brawny  chief  of  the 
wood-cutters,  who  had  daughters  at 
home,  sat  and  smoked  in  the  corner  be- 
hind the  stove. 

Thus  Franz  and  Katrina  were  left  to 
themselves.  Sometimes  they  danced 
with  the  others,  but  one  night,  when 
they  were  crowded  out  of  the  Stnbe., 
they  danced  a  few  steps  in  the  entry- 
way.  It  was  dark  there,  so  that  they 
stumbled,  and  at  last,  laughing  and  say- 
ing, "  It  was  no  use,"  they  sat  down  to- 
gether on  the  broad  lower  step  of  the 
stairs,  and,  as  rustics  will,  they  held 
each  other's  hands  and  thought  no  harm. 
And  then,  because  the  entry-way  was 
dark,  and  the  girl  so  young  and  fair, 
and  the  broad  step  of  the  stair  was  but 
narrow  at  best,  someway  his  arm  slipped 
round  her  waist  and  her  head  dropped 
against  him. 

One  evening  or  more  in  every  week 
the  woodsmen  came  to  dance,  and  since 
dancing  goes  with  kissing,  long  before 
the  winter  was  ended,  the  Hof  Moydel 
was  engaged  to  Fritz  and  the  Nachbar's 
Anna  to  Wilhelm,  and  the  parents  were 
pleased,  and  they  were  all  so  proud  and 
glad,  and  the  dance  music  went  so  mer- 
rily, that  no  one  gave  a  thought  to 
Katrina,  the  child. 

It  so  happened  that  she   and  Franz 
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always  got  crowded  out  of  the  Stubc 
where  the  lights  were  bright  and  tht 
great  plaster  stove  cracked  with  dry 
heat,  and  the  Nachbar  fiddled  and  the 
betrothed  couples  danced,  until  the  very 
air  seemed  to  spin. 

Nobody  thought  of  them,  nobody 
wanted  them,  and  the  entry-way  was 
always  cool  and  dark,  and  the  broad 
lower  step  of  the  stair  awaited  them. 
Thus  the  winter  passed  and  they 
thought  no  harm. 

When  the  spring  came  and  the  snows 
melted  and  the  water-courses  were 
bursting  their  ice-bonds  and  dashing 
madly  down  the  mountain  side,  there 
came  busy  times.  From  morning  unti' 
evening,  and  often  until  deep  into  the 
night,  the  woodsmen  were  at  work 
launching  the  long  fir-boles  down 
stream,  guiding  them  until  they  were 
well  cleared  and  were  gone,  tearing  and 
bumping  and  crashing  their  way  down, 
down,  down,  to  the  breast  of  the  river 
below. 

But  at  last  it  was  finished,  and  the 
men  must  away  to  guard  their  own  at 
the  river  against  the  woodsmen  of  all 
the  hills  around,  for '  sometimes  the 
Passeyr  was  blocked  for  weeks  by  the 
passage  of  the  wood. 

Fritz  and  Wilhelm  bade  their  sweet- 
hearts a  rough  good-bye,  with  a  hug 
and  a  sounding  smack  in  the  presence 
of  the  household,  and  an  injunction  to 
have  their  bridal  kerchiefs  ready  for 
the  double  wedding  that  should  be  in 
the  fall. 

But  Franz,  though  he  had  held  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  many  times 
on  their  broad  lower  step  in  the  dark 
entry-way,  did  not  ask  Katrina  of  the 
Nachbar,  as  she  had  hoped  he  would. 
Instead,  he  had  bade  her  a  sheepish 
farewell  before  them  all,  and  did  not 
even  shake  hands  with  her,  and  went  off 
down  the  mountain  with  never  a  back- 
ward glance. 

And  the  girl,  because  she  was  very 
young  and  dumb  and  ignorant,  as  only 
mountain  girls  can  be,  felt  a  strange 
dull  ache  in  her  heart  that  she  did  not 
understand,  and  now  for  her  there  was 
no  longer  any  gold  in  the  sunlight. 

It  was  spring,  and  there  was  more 
than  enough  to  do  on  the  two  little 
farms.  All  hands  were  pressed  into 
service.     Spinning  and  singing  were  all 


very  well  in  the  winter,  but  even  Frau 
/vizel  and  Frau  Marie  went  into  the 
fields  with  the  first  days  of  spring  and 
helped  with  the  ploughing  and  planting, 
and  thus  straight  on  through  each  tiny 
harvest,  imtil  autumn  and  frost  swimg 
round  again. 

Katrina  was  very  still,  going  aboul 
the  fields  and  working  hard,  wherever 
the  work  was  hardest,  as  she  had  nevci 
used  to  do,  and  as  the  summer  wore 
away,  all  eyes  began  to  look  askance  at 
her,  even  her  mother's. 

In  early  autumn,  Fritz  and  Wilhelm 
came,  and  the  brides  pinned  on  their 
silken  kerchiefs,  plaited  their  hair  into 
■"ight  little  wisps  and  decked  their  heads 
A^ith  wreaths  of  white  flowers,  the  same 
they  had  worn  at  their  First  Commun- 
ion. Then  they  walked  away,  each 
couple  hand  in  hand,  the  parents  follow- 
ing them  through  the  woods  to  the  vil- 
lage church  of  Schona. 

Before  they  started  the  Nachbar's 
Anna  said  to  little  Katrina,  her  sister: 

"Keep  thyself  well  out  of  sight  to- 
day, thou  shameless  Madl." 

Though  they  had  all  looked  askance, 
no  one  had  before  misspoken  her,  and 
like  some  wild  thing  stung,  Katrina  fled 
away  and  hid  herself  in  a  fold  of  the 
hill,    on    a    granite    ledge   of    Ifinger. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Nachbar  had  been 
blind,  but  whether  the  going  of  the  two 
brides  left  more  space  on  the  green 
sward,  or  whether  Frau  Marie  nudged 
him,  it  is  not  known,  but  one  day  his 
wrath  blazed :  only  because  of  his  long 
habit  of  silence  he  could  not  speak. 
Once  or  twice  when  he  tried,  something 
caught  at  his  throat,  so  that  he  gasped 
and  choked.  But  one  afternoon  he  said 
to  the  girl : 

' '  Make  ready  thy  bundle.  To-night 
thou  shalt  go  with  me." 

"Where,  father  ? " 

"  Ne'er  thee  mind.  Make  ready  thy 
things.      I'll  take  thee  a-tramping. " 

A  frightened  look  came  into  Frau 
Marie's  face. 

"But  Nachbar,"  even  his  wife  called 
him  Nachbar,  "what  wilt  thou  then? 
And  if  thou  should'st  kill  her  ? " 

"Hold  thy  raaul.  Mutter,"  he  an- 
swered her. 

Katrina  made  ready  her  things,  scarce 
knowing  what  he  meant.  She  tied  a 
fresh  bodice  and  an  apron  or  two  into  a 
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large  cotton  handkerchief,  and  then  she 
sat  down  to  wait. 

But  Frau  Lizel  said  to  the  Hof  Anna : 

' '  'Tis  thou  who  shalt  go  with  thy  Httle 
cousin.  We  must  not  let  her  go  alone, 
and  the  Nachbar  is  angry  with  her." 

"But  where  go  they,  Mutter?" 
asked  the  Hof  Anna. 

Frau  Lizel  answered  only  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  as  she  bent  over 
her  spinning,  and  all  that  afternoon  she 
did  not  sing. 

****** 

Up  and  up  and  up,  over  Ifinger  Joch. 

The  way  was  long  and  steep,  and 
Katrina  panted  and  stumbled.  Up  and 
up  and  up,  one  steady  climb  for  hours 
over  broken  boulders  and  fallen  trunks 
of  trees,  twisting  round  deep  ravines, 
wading  through  streamlets,  and  edging 
along  the  crumbling  brink  of  crevasses 
where  the  sand  was  loose  and  slid  away 
under  foot.  Hard  climbing,  even  for 
strong  men,  and  when  they  reached  the 
top  Katrina  fell  in  a  lifeless  heap  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  wooden  cross  that 
marks  the  summit.  Hof  Anna  slipped 
the  bundle  of  things  under  her  head  for 
a  pillow  and  bathed  her  face  with  water. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nachbar  sat  at  a  lit- 
tle distance,  pulling  fiercely  at  his  pipe. 

Katrina  opened  her  eyes  and  Anna 
made  her  drink  a  glass  of  spring  water 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  Schnapps  from  a 
bottle  that  Frau  Lizel  had  put  in  her 
pocket. 

Then  the  Nachbar  and  the  Hof  Anna 
each  ate  a  wedge  of  black  bread  in  si- 
lence, and  Katrina  put  a  few  crumbs  in 
her  mouth,  but  she  could  not  swallow 
them. 

Later,  when  she  could  walk  again, 
they  started  on  down  the  mountain  on 
the  further  side,  into  a  new  strange 
country  that  Katrina  had  never  seen. 
She  glanced  at  Hof  Anna  once  or  twice 
with  wild  startled  eyes,  but  the  Hof 
Anna  only  shook  her  head. 

Hours  and  hours  down  the  mountain, 
until  the  girl's  feet  were  bleeding,  her 
limbs  stiff  and  limping,  and  every  step 
an  agony.  They  stopped  at  last,  just 
on  the  edge  of  twilight,  at  a  house  in 
the  valley.  As  Katrina  stood  tottering 
on  the  doorstep,  a  kindly  woman 
stretched  out  both  hands  to  her  and 
drew  her  in. 

And  that  night  her  child  was  born. 


II. 

Two  weeks  later  Katrina,  walked  back 
over  Ifinger  Joch  carrying  her  baby  at 
her  breast.  She  was  alone,  for  the 
Nachbar  had  turned  straight  about  from 
that  kindly  threshold,  and  the  Hof  Anna 
had  stayed  but  three  days. 

The  way  was  long  and  steep,  her 
arms  were  weak  and  her  heart  was  dead, 
but  she  stumbled  on  with  the  unques- 
tioning patience  of  all  dumb  things; 
on  and  on  until  she  reached  again  the 
wooden  cross  at  the  summit.  Here  she 
sat  and  nursed  her  babe,  and  ate  the 
lunch  that  the  kindly  woman  had  given 
her,  and  then,  in  utter  weariness,  she 
curled  herself  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  and  fell  asleep.  How  long  she 
slept  she  did  not  know,  but  when  she 
woke  it  was  almost  dark,  and  the  child 
was  crying. 

The  sky  was  lowering,  Ifinger 
frowned  upon  her,  the  fir  trees  were 
dense  and  gloomy.  She  gathered  the 
babe  close  to  her  breast  and  staggered 
to  her  feet.  There  was  a  horror  upon 
her,  the  night  was  coming,  and  the 
woods  were  filled  with  strange  shapes 
and  weird  creatures  of  sky  and  rock. 

Trembling  in  every  nerve,  she  hurried 
on.  Every  ledge  concealed  something; 
she  shivered  as  she  went  by.  Every 
tree-bole  hid  something  which  eluded 
and  mocked  her. 

Uncanny  shapes  flitted  before  her 
eyes,  things  like  hands  pulled  at  her 
kirtel  and  caught  at  her  feet,  ghostly 
fingers  played  with  her  hair  and  twitched 
at  the  shawl  that  covered  the  child. 

Sometimes  a  wall  would  rise  before 
her,  straight  and  sheer,  then  as  she 
moved  to  pass  to  one  side  or  around  it, 
it  would  melt  away,  and  the  very  air 
would  laugh. 

Things  smiled  at  her,  things  glared 
at  her,  things  clutched  at  her  and 
whispered  to  her.  And  though  she 
would  have  sped,  her  feet  could  but 
drag  over  the  hard,  long,  torturing  way. 

Only  that  one  little  tender  touch  of 
life  was  over  her  heart. 

Out  in  the  wide  night  spaces,  mocked 
by  the  powers  of  earth  and  air  and 
darkness,  ever  that  saving  touch  of 
baby  lips  was  at  her  breast.  Suddenly 
she  stooped  and  kissed  it.  Alone  out 
of  all  the  world  it  was  hers.  She  had 
not  cared  for  it  before,  but  suddenly, 
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tiow,  in   the  night  and  the  horror,   the 
mother-love  came  to  her. 


Day  was  dawning  when  she  reached 
home.  The  Nachbar  was  rising.  She 
heard  him  growl  over  his  dressing,  as 
was  his  habit,  and  Frau  Marie  was 
donning  her  slattern  garments. 

Katrina  tried  the  door,  the  latch 
lifted,  she  went  in  and  softly  up  the 
stair  to  the  room  that  had  always  been 
hers. 

She  laid  the  little  one  down  tenderly, 
then  with  one  bursting  sob  she  threw 
herself  on  the  bed  beside  it. 

Frau  Marie    eround    the    coffee   and 


softly  down  stairs  and  into  the  smoke- 
blackened  kitchen  where  her  mother 
stood  washing  the  porridge  bowls. 

Frau  Marie  turned  with  a  start.  A 
cup  she  was  drying  fell  to  the  floor  and 
broke,  but  she  did  not  heed.  She  threw 
the  towels  down,  opened  wide  her  arms 
and  folded  Katrina  and  the  babe  within 
them. 

' '  It  inisgives  me  the  father'l  not  let 
thee  stay,"  she  said  later,  when  Katrina 
followed  her  into  the  Stiibe  and  stood 
watching  while  she  strained  the  milk 
and  poured  the  cream  into  the  churn. 
Whatever  befell  the  work  must  go   on. 

"  Ach,  Mutter,  I've  nowhere  to  go," 
answered  the  ofirl,  bewildered. 
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boiled  the  breakfast  porridge.  Moydel 
came  in  with  brimming  pails  of  morn- 
ing's milk.  Later  the  dull  rumble  of 
family  prayer  filled  the  Stubc,  and 
Katrina  knew  that  breakfast  was  over, 
and  that  in  a  moment  more  her  father 
would  be  gone  to  the  fields. 

She  waited  until  she  heard  his  heavy^ 
tread  through  the  passage,  across  the 
doorstep  and  down  the  stony  road.  Then, 
taking  the  child  in  her  arms,  she  crept 


' '  Ee  ken,  ee  ken,  but  Anna  is  angry 
and  Moydel  is  shamed,  and  thy  father  ! 
Well,  Madl,  he  hath  a  devil  in  him  all 
the  while." 

So  it  was  with  a  trembling  heart  that 
Katrina  waited  her  father's  return. 
When  the  noon  hour  came  she  went 
and  stood  in  the  doorway,  with  some 
dumb  instinct  of  courage  to  face  him, 
but  Frau  Marie  followed  her  quickly 
and  caueht  the  babe  from  her  arms. 
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"  Ne'er  show  him  the  Kind,  "she  cried. 
"He  may  suffer  thee,  but  not  the  child. 
We'll  hide  it." 

She  carried  it  into  the  kitchen,  laid  it 
across  her  knees,  and  folded  her  stout 
apron  up  and  over  it,  cradle-wise,  bring- 
ing the  long  ends  round  and  tying  them 
at  the  back  of  her  waist,  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Tyrolean  women  carry 
their  young  babes  about  their  house 
and  field  work. 

Keeping  her  back  towards  the  pas- 
sage, Frau  Marie  busied  herself  over 
the  fire,  and  Katrina  stood  in  the  door- 
way, feeling  her  tired  arms  strangely 
empty,  for  missing  the  babe. 

The  Nachbar  trudged  slowly  up  the 
road  with  a  hoe  over  his  shoulder  and 
his  head  bowed.  As  he  neared  the 
door,  he  raised  his  hard,  dull  eyes  to 
the  girl's  face.  She  was  breathless  until 
he  spoke. 

"  Got  home,  Madl,  have  ye  ?" 

That  was  all,  and  at  noon  Katrina 
took  her  place  at  the  table  with  the 
others. 

But  they  could  not  always  keep  the 
baby  hidden.  As  it  grew  older  its  little 
strident  voice  would  lift  itself  at  incon- 
venient hours.  In  the  night,  when  the 
Nachbar  would  fain  sleep,  at  meals, 
at  prayers. 

Katrina  grew  bolder  day  by  day.  She 
ventured  at  last  to  bring  the  child  into 
the  Stnbe,  and  to  go  about  the  house 
and  fields  with  it  in  her  arms.  And  the 
Nachbar  was  always  deaf  and  blind. 
Moydel,  too,  would  never  notice  the 
little  one,  except  to  step  round  it  and  to 
draw  aside  her  Kii'tcl,  when  it  was  old 
enough  to  sit  on  the  floor  by  itself.  And 
she  scarcely  spoke  to  Katrina.  But 
Frau  Marie  spent  all  her  repressed  heart 
upon  it  when  the  others  were  out  of 
sight.  She  cradled  and  sang  to  it,  she 
never  wearied  of  tending  it :  it  had 
blossomed  like  a  sweet  and  tender 
flower  in  the  starved  desert  of  her 
life. 

Thus  the  winter  passed,  and  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  child  grew  to  be  a  rosy 
yearling,  strong  on  his  legs  and  sturdy. 

One  day,  late  in  the  autumn,  Katrina 
took  it  to  her  favorite  hiding-place,  a 
little  open  cavern  on  a  granite  ledge  of 
Ifinger.  Beyond  her  rose  the  snow- 
girdled  peaks,  about  her  spread  snowy 
chasms    and    glittering    levels,    while 


below,  far,  far  below,  lay  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Passeyr,  threaded  by  its 
ice-green  river,  and  pointed  by  many  a 
ruined  castle. 

In  the  valley,  like  a  jewel  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  cup,  lay  the  town  of  Meran, 
from  round  about  which  the  woodsmen 
came.  It  was  the  El  Dorado  of 
Katrina's  dreams.  She  had  never  been 
there,  she  might  never  go  in  all  her  life, 
and  to  her  it  was  the  enchanted  city. 

As  she  sat  on  the  ledge  with  the  child 
asleep  across  her  knees,  looking  down, 
half-thinking,  half-dreaming,  in  her  still 
dumb  way,  suddenly  she  heard  a  wild 
weird  jodel  echoing  and  re-echoing  on 
the  hills. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  listened ; 
then,  with  the  child  still  asleep  in  her 
arms,  she  passed  swiftly  down  the  snowy 
ledges,  home  and  up  the  steep,  narrow 
stairway  to  her  own  room.  Then,  while 
the  child  slept  out  his  rosy  sleep  on  the 
bed,  she  knelt  before  the  window,  and 
drawing  the  curtain  close,  she  waited 
and  watched. 

Scrambling  up  the  mountain  path  to 
the  bit  of  greensward,  six  or  eight 
brawny  wood-cutters,  with  their  blank- 
ets rolled  across  their  shoulders,  their 
knives  in  their  belts,  their  axes  in  hand, 
came  singing  and  jodling  as  though 
glad  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  the  valley, 
and  turned  into  the  Hof  for  a  draught 
of  Frau  Lizel's  home-brewed. 

Katrina's  very  pulse  was  numbed. 

After  a  long  half-hour  they  came  out, 
and  took  their  way  up  the  Joch  to  the 
wood-cutters'  old  camping  ground,  a 
rude  hut  of  interlocked  logs  roofed  with 
thatch.  One  among  them  was  pointing 
it  out,  as  though  the  others  were 
strangers. 

Fritz  and  Wilhelm  were  not  there, 
they  had  homes  of  their  own  and  farms 
to  till,  the  other  side  Ifinger.  There 
was  another  chief,  too,  in  place  of  old 
Jacob.  Why,  what  was  this  ?  Franz, 
himself,  chief  ! 

Looking  out  at  him  from  her  dim- 
paned  window,  the  girl's  heart  hard- 
ened. 

He  was  tall  and  straight  and  firm  as 
a  young  fir,  heavier  than  two  years 
before  and  browner.  He  stood  proudly, 
as  had  always  been  his  trick.  He 
laughed  loud,  and  in  his  laughter  there 
was   the   sound  of   gladness.     Katrina 
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found  herself  wondering  how  long-  it 
had  been  since  she  had  laughed. 

She  watched  them  as  they  brought 
new-fallen  logs  to  repair  the  rents  in 
the  hut,  made  their  oven  of  stone,  built 
a  fire,  and  slung  over  it  the  great  kettle 
of  polenta. 

Just  so  she  watched  them  two  years 
before,  only  then  she  had  not  been  in 
hiding,  but  out  among  them  with  bare 
brown  feet  and  wide  eyes,  an  innocent 
child.  And  now — but  just  now  the 
baby  woke  and  cried,  and  put  up  his 
arms  to  be  taken. 

Katrina  hid  herself  that  night  and  all 
the  next  day,  but  when  the  second 
evening  came  and  the  Nachbar  had  gone 
to  bed — or  so  she  thought,  for  he  was 
not  in  the  Stubc — she  came  down  with 
the  boy  in  her  arms,  and  drawing  her 
low  stool  close  to  her  mother's  spinning- 
wheel,  she  laid  her  head  on  Frau  Marie's 
lap,  and  the  boy  reached  up  and  caught 
the  flaxen  fuzz  in  his  hands,  pulling  it 
and  shaking  it,  and  laughing  gaily  at 
all  the  baby  mischief  he  could  make. 

Suddenly  the  house  door  opened,  and 
the  Nachbar  entered,  pushing  another 
man  before  him,  his. heavy  hand  grip- 
ping fast  at  the  other's  collar. 

"  I  don't  know  what  thee  means, 
Nachbar,"  protested  the  younger  voice. 

"  Ach,  I'll  show  thee,"  answered  the 
Nachbar. 

And  still  with  that  relentless  grip  on 
the  collar,  he  pushed  the  man  before 
him  into  the  Sticbc. 

Neither  of  the  women  looked  up.  A 
stony  hand  seemed  to  have  laid  itself 
on  Frau  Marie's  wheel,  and  Katrina  sat 
motionless,  half  hidden  behind  her 
mother's  knee.  Only  the  boy,  tossing 
the  flax  and  crowing,  stopped  short 
and  looked  up  at  the  stranger  with 
wide,  startled  eyes. 

"  Look  ye  there,"  cried  the  Nachbar. 
"  Look  ye  there.  That's  thy  work,  and 
ye  daren't  deny  it.  Eh?  Dare,  and  I'll 
knock  the  lie  down  thy  throat." 

No  one  spoke  or  moved,  and  the 
Nachbar's  hand  dropped  from  the  man's 
collar. 

"That's  thy  work.  Now,  what  ye 
going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I — I  don't  understand,"  faltered  the 
man. 

"Ye  don't  understand?  Hei,  ye 
don't  understand  ?     I'll  tell  thee  then. 


That  Madl  there,  that's  Katrina.  And 
the  child  ;  the  child  there,  is  hers — and 
thine.      Now,  do  ye  understand  ?  " 

Franz  started,  and  a  deep  purple  flush 
burned  in  his  face. 

"What  ye  going  to  do  ?"  snarled  the 
Nachbar. 

"Do?  I  don't  know.  I — I  didn't 
know.  I'll  marry  the  Madl,  if  she'll 
have  me." 

"Marry  her?  Ye'll  marry  her  ?  Well, 
well ;  ye're  not  so  bad  as  I  thought.  Ye 
deserted  her  then,  and  I  thought  ye 
meant  to  scorn  her  now.  But  if  ye're 
an  honest  man  and  mean  right  by  the 
Madl,  why,  give  me  the  hand  on  it." 

The  two  men  grasped  hands,  but  the 
women  did  not  look  up  nor  speak. 

"  Hark  thee,  Weib,  the  man  will 
marry  her  and  lift  the  shame.  What 
say  est  thou  ?  " 

"It  is  well,"  answered  Frau  Marie. 

"And  thou,  Katrina.  Come,  stand 
up.  Thy  lover  is  come  back  and  he 
says  he  will  marry  thee." 

Katrina  set  the  boy  on  the  floor,  and 
rose  before  them  straight  and  tall  and 
slim. 

"He  will  marry  thee,"  urged  the 
father. 

"I  will  hear  hijji  say  it,"  she  spoke 
quietly. 

"  Katrina,  I  didn't  know.  Of  course, 
I'll  marry  thee.      Of  course,  I  will. " 

"And  I  ?  What  if  I  will  not  marry 
thee  ? " 

Frau  Marie  jumped,  and  the  Nachbar 
took  a  menacing  step  toward  her,  but 
Franz  held  him  back. 

"Let  her  have  her  sa}^,"  he  de- 
manded. 

• '  So-a,  thou  wilt  marry  me  ?  Hast 
thou  not  done  me  harm  enough  ?  Nein, 
I  will  not  marry  thee. " 

"  Katrina,  my  child,  thee  knows  not 
what  thee  sayest,"  cried  Frau  Marie, 
wringing  her  hands. 

And  Moydel,  who  had  come  in  from 
the  stalls,  broke  in : 

"  Shall  we  keep  thee  ever  here,  thou 
and  thy  beggar  brat  ?  Hast  thou  not 
brought  us  shame  enough  ?  " 

Franz  threw  up  his  hand,  but  before 
he  could  speak  Katrina  turned  on  him: 

"Thou  hast  had  thy  answer.      Go!" 

"  But  I'd  speak  a  word  to  thee,  Ka- 
trina.   If  thou  would'st  only  believe- — " 

The  girl  laughed  a  wild  laugh  of  scorn. 
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"Speak  with  me,  with  me?  The 
scum  of  all  Ifinger  ?  Wherefore  ?  " 

"  I  will  marry  thee,  Katrina. " 

"And  I  will  not  marry  thee.     Go!" 

She  dropped  back  into  her  seat,  and 
though  they  begged  and  plead,  scolded 
and  stormed,  it  was  to  no  purpose.  She 
shook  her  head  once  or  twice,  half 
listlessly,  and  only  spoke  to  say  as  she 
had  said  before:  "  Has  he  not  done  me 
harm  enough,  that  I  should  marry  him?  " 

And  when  they  still  urged  her,  she 
took  refuge  in  a  stony  silence. 

At  last  the  Nachbar  said : 

"  Go  now,  Franz,  perhaps  another 
time  she  will  listen  to  reason.  And — 
and  thou  hast  given  thy  word  ?  " 

"  Ja,  I  have  given  my  word,"  he 
answered  sullenly,  for  he  felt  himself 
scorned  there  before  them  all. 

He  went  straight  to  the  Hof,  and, 
finding  Frau  Lizel  alone,  he  learned  the 
story  of  Katrina's  suffering  and  shame. 

The  Nachbar  tore  down  a  rope  from 
the  wall  and  bound  Katrina  into  her  chair. 

' '  There  shalt  thou  bide  till  the  devil 
loose  thee,"  he  said. 

"And  what  have  the  devil  to  do 
here?"  cried  Frau  Marie.  "Thou 
makest  thyself  a  fool,  Nachbar." 

' '  Till  the  devil  come  out  of  thee, 
here  shalt  thou  sit,  Madl,  till  thou 
canst  give  ja  to  an  honest  man  who  is 
willing  to  marry  thee.  Willing,  hark 
thee,  in  spite  of  thy  shame.  Wilt  never 
speak,   Madl  ? " 

' '  I  will  not  marry  him. " 

The  words  were  slow,  the  tone  low 
and  grim.  Then  in  a  swift,  keen  blaze 
of  anger:  "And  I  am  glad  that  no 
man  will  marry  me ;  that  I  can  never 
be  an  honest  wife.  Is  not  the  Mutter  a 
wife  ?  And  what  has  she  ever  been  but 
a — slave  ?  " 

The  Nachbar's  face  was  white,  his 
eyes  like  steel. 

"Ach,  for  those  words,  thou  art  no 
more  a  child  of  mine."  He  unbound 
her,  and  pulled  her  roughly  to  her  feet. 

"Take  up  thy  child,"  he  ordered, 
"  and  come. "  She  stooped  and  lifted 
the  boy  in  her  arms. 

' '  Whither,  my  father  ?  Oh,  not  to 
him  ? " 

He  laid  his  heavy  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  half  pushed,  half  pulled 
her  toward  the  door.  Moydel  started 
forward  with  a  cry. 


Frau  Marie  slipped  past  them  and 
reached  the  doorway  first. 

' '  Where  my  child  goes,  there  go  I 
too,"  she  cried.  But  the  man  only 
laughed.  The  door  was  ajar;  he  flung 
it  wide  open,  and  with  one  hand  pushed 
Katrina  out;  with  the  other  he  held 
Frau  Marie  back  from  following  her. 

"  Thou  and  thy  bastard  shall  never 
pass  this  door  again.  Go  where  thou 
wilt — to  an  honest  man's  home,  or 
where  thou  wilt.    'Tis  the  same  to  me." 

He  drew  the  door  sharply  to  and 
bolted  it  behind  her. 

"  Mutter!  Mutter!  "  came  like  a  wail 
on  the  keen  night  air. 

Frau  Marie  shook  the  door  and  tore 
at  it  with  her  hands,  but  the  Nachbar 
planted  his  burly  form  against  it. 

"Would'st  thou?"  he  sneered. 
"Would'st  thou,  too,  pass  out  and 
never  pass  in  again  ?  Hold  thy  maul, 
Mutter,  or  I'll  take  the  stick  to  thee. 
Hast  thou  forgotten  the  taste  of  my 
good  ash  stick,  eh?  " 

III. 

Thrust  into  the  night  and  the  dark- 
ness, Katrina  stood  for  a  moment  like 
one  dazed.  After  that  one  despairing 
cry  of  "  Mutter,  Mutter!  "  her  lips  were 
set  close  and  dumb. 

She  stood  still  in  the  sleety  snow  for 
many  minutes,  then  turned  and  made 
her  way  slowly  toward  the  granite 
ledge  which  overhung  the  valley.  The 
wind  was  rising,  and  it  cut  like  needles 
across  her  face;  the  child  whined  and 
hid  its  head  under  her  arm. 

Franz  came  out  of  the  Hof  just  then, 
and  took  his  way  along  the  road  up  the 
Joch  to  the  rude  shelter  of  logs  where 
his  companions  were  already  sleeping. 
As  he  went  on  swiftly  through  the 
snow,  he  almost  fell  against  Katrina 
starting  for  the  ledge. 

She  turned  her  startled  face  toward 
him,  and  he  cried : 

' '  What  dost  thou  here,  Katrina  ?  A 
storm  is  coming  on.  Thou  must  go 
home." 

"I  have  no  home.  The  father  has 
turned  me  out." 

"What  !  He  hath  turned  thee  out, 
the  Nachbar  ?  How  dared  he  ?  And 
for  what  ? " 

' '  Thou  knowest.  I  said,  again,  I 
would  not  marry  thee. " 
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"But,  Katrina— " 

And  in  the  fast  falling  snow  he 
stepped  nearer  to  her. 

' '  Why  wilt  thou  not  ?  I  did  not 
know.  I  tell  thee  true,  I  did  not  know. 
Why  wilt  thou  not  let  me  marry  thee  ?  " 

The  storm  wind  as  it  swept  over  the 
icy  edge  of  Ifinger  was  not  sharper 
than  her  words: 

"  I  trusted  thee  once.  I'd  be  a  fool 
to  trust  thee  again." 

"But  the  child,"  he  urged.  "I'd 
never  have  left  thee  if  I'd  known." 

"  The  child  is  mine,"  she  answered 
doggedly. 

He  shivered  in  the  cold. 

"  This  is  no  place  for  thee.  What 
wilt  thou  do  the  night  ?  Come  to  Frau 
Lizel." 

"With  thee?     Never." 

* '  Without  me  then.  She  will  take 
thee  in." 

' '  Ja,  Frau  Lizel  is  good,  but  I'll  not 
go  to  the  Hof  this  night." 

"  But,  Katrina,"  he  urged,  almost 
in  despair,  "  thou  wilt  perish  in  the 
storm." 

' '  Ach,  and  if  we  do.  If  we  die,  I 
and  the  boy — "  A  strange,  clear  light 
played  in  her  eyes.  It  was  as  though 
some  hunted  thing  had  been  shown  a 
way  of  escape. 

* '  I  know  of  a  place  where  no  one  can 
follow  me,  least  of  all,  thee.  Go  thy 
way  as  thou  did'st  before.  What  am  I 
to  thee  ?     I,  or  my  child?  " 

She  disappeared  as  if  by  magic  into  a 
little  ledge  cave,  of  whose  existence 
even  Franz  was  not  aware,  and  from 
her  hiding  watched  him  searching  for 
her  with  bitterness  in  her  heart. 

"  By  and  by  the  cold  will  strike  us 
through,  and  then  we  shall  die,"  she 
thought.      ' '  And  it  will  be  well. " 

She  said  a  little  prayer  that  she  had 
learned  at  her  mother's  knee,  and  the 
cold  crept  over  her  and  she  fell  asleep. 

The  wind  rose  and  shrieked  from 
every  fold  and  crevice  of  icy  Ifinger, 
the  snow  fell  thicker  and  faster,  the  cold 
burned  like  flames. 

The  Nachbar  lay  between  feather 
beds  and  snored  lustily. 

Frau  Marie  stole  from  his  side,  and 
set  outside  the  house  a  little  covered 
basket  and  a  shawl  ;  then  she  crept 
back  again,  bringing  with  her  into  the 
stifling  room  an   out-door  chill.       She 


thought  the  Nachbar  had  not  heard  her. 

He  snored  persistently,  until  she 
dropped  into  a  troubled  sleep,  when  he 
too  rose  and  cautiously  drew  on  his 
garments. 

He  carried  his  boots  in  his  hand,  slip- 
ping, barefoot,  across  the  Stube  to  the 
house-door.  There  he  drew  on  his 
heavy  boots  and  went  out.  He  had  the 
lantern  with  him  and  he  searched,  half 
carelessly  at  first  and  then  with  an 
anxious  dread,  every  step  of  the  plateau 
and  the  road,  and  even  among  the 
ledges  of  the  mountain.  He  had  thought 
to  find  her  easily  and  to  drive  her  home 
with  a  gruff  word ;  now  his  heart  sank. 
He  tramped  up  the  Joch  to  the  rough 
log  hut  of  the  woodsmen,  and  let  the 
light  of  his  lantern  shine  through  the 
interstices. 

She  was  not  there,  neither  was  Franz, 
and  the  Nachbar  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief. 

"  She's  come  to  her  senses  and  let  him 
take  her  somewhere,  perhaps  to  the  Hof. 
J  a,  ja,  of  course,  to  the  Hof,  and  to  Frau 
Lizel." 

In  the  comfort  of  this  thought  he 
went  home,  and  hung  the  lantern  on 
its  accustomed  peg.  He  could  not  sleep, 
he  could  not  even  go  to  bed,  but  paced 
the  floor  all  night,  now  peering  from 
the  windows,  now  unbolting  the  door, 
thrusting  his  head  out  to  listen,  and 
shuddering  at  the  pitilessness  of  the 
storm.      Thus  the  night  passed. 

The  woodsmen's  hut  offered  but 
meagre  shelter.  The  men  were  sleep- 
ing in  a  huddled  heap  on  the  floor  when 
Franz  burst  open  the  door  and  roused 
them.  He  bade  them  build  a  fire  on 
the  granite  ledge  if  it  took  all  their 
winter's  store  of  wood. 

"There's  a  woman  and  child  out 
there  will  freeze  to  death  ere  morning," 
he  said.  And  then  they  all  worked  with 
a  will. 

When  Katrina  woke,  the  earliest  light 
was  sifting  dimly  through  the  storm. 
She  started  up  rubbing  her  eyes  in 
fright.  She  made  a  clutch  for  her  child, 
but  he  was  not  there. 

"  My  baby,  my  baby!  "  she  cried. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  Katrina.  I've 
got  him,"  said  Franz,  softly. 

Wide  awake  then,  she  saw  that  her 
little  ledge  cave  had  been  walled  in  by 
a  transbar  of  rough  logs,  a  bed  of  glow- 
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ing  coals  was  between  her  and  it,  and 
near  the  fire  sat  Franz,  with  the  child 
cradled  in  the  strong  arms  which  had 
tended  them  both  all  night. 

' '  Thank  God,  it  is  nearly  day, "  he  said. 

Then,  still  with  the  sleeping  boy  in  his 
arms,  he  came  and  crouched  beside  her. 

"  Katrina,  he  is  thine — and  mine.  I 
have  held  him  in  my  arms  all  night. 
I  would  have  held  thee,  too,  but  that  I 


feared  to  anger  thee.  Katrina,  I  did  thee 
a  hurt.     Can'st  thou  never  forgive  ?" 

He  was  kneeling  beside  her,  his  brown 
young  face  close  to  hers." 

"  For  the  child's  sake,"  he  pleaded. 
The  slow  answer  came  : 

"  For  the  child's  sake — Ja." 

That  moment  the  storm  broke,  a 
gleam  of  sunlight  glistened  over  the 
frosty  crests  of  Ifinger. 


"IT  WAS   GLAD   AND  GAY  THAT  WINTER."       (p.   lOj). 
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N  E  o 1  the 
best  known 
trackers  in 
my  day  in 
Ceylon  was  a  Moor- 
man of  the  name  of 
AH  Mahomed.  The 
Moormen  are  of 
mixed  descent  (prob- 
ably originally  from 
Arabia),  but  many 
generations  of  resi- 
dence in  India  and 
Ceylon  have  devel- 
oped the  present 
race.  They  are  all 
of  fine  physique,  tall 
and  muscular,  and 
are  for  the  most  part 
traders.  They  com- 
with  enterprise,  and 
Some  of 
and   with 


the  knowledge  gained  during  their  trips 
to  the  interior,  know  better  than  most 
people  where  to  look  for  game. 

Before  the  present  laws  were  passed 
for  the  protection  of  game  there  were 
many  trackers  who  devoted  themselves 
to  catching  and  taming  elephants,  and 
Ali  Mahomed  was  one  of  them.  He 
supplemented  great  skill  with  an  intre- 
pidity bom  of  Mohammedan  fatalism. 
"  Allah  Akhbar !  "  he  would  say,  ''  God 
is  great,  and  in  His  hands  is  my  fate. 
Nought  that  I  can  do  can  avert  it."  So 
he  carried  out  whatsoever  his  sagacity 
prompted  him  to  do,  regardless  of  risk, 
and  great  was  his  success. 

The  mode  employed  by  the  elephant 
catchers  was  extremely  simple,  though 
it  required  great  judgment  and  nerve. 
It  consisted  merely  in  getting  close 
enough  to  an  animal  to  noose  his  legs 
and  then  tie  them  to  a  tree. 

Ali  Mahomed  was  king  of  the 
elephant  catchers,  and  when  he  could  be 
induced  to  talk  of  his  exploits  he  would 
say  :  "  It  is  true ;  never  yet  did  I  mark 
an  elephant  in  a  herd  but  I  captured  it." 
Still,  though  Ali  captured  an  immense 
number  of  elephants,  he  did  not  always 
come  off  unscathed,  as  the  following 
incident  will  show. 


He  discovered  a  herd  one  afternoon, 
and  the  next  morning,  accompanied  by 
his  eighteen  year  old  son  Hassan,  he  set 
out  to  rope  a  beast  about  two-thirds 
grown ;  for  a  young  animal  is  more  easily 
handled  and  tamed.  Their  outfit  con- 
sisted of  four  ropes  made  out  of  twisted 
deer  hide,  each  having  a  carefully  pre- 
pared nmning  noose.  These  ropes  were 
very  strong  and  elastic,  and  well 
adapted  to  resist  an  immense  strain. 

About  noon  Ali  and  his  son  found  the 
herd,  after  tracking  them  for  many  miles, 
and  carefully  observing  the  wind,  crept 
up  from  leeward,  until  within  hearing 
of  the  elephants.  The  heat  was  intense 
and  the  herd  was  resting  in  the  shelter 
of  a  clump  of  big  trees.  Except  the 
occasional  snapping  of  a  dead  stick 
under  the  ponderous  weight  of  some 
slowly-moving  beast,  or  the  swish  of  a 
leafy  branch  with  which  one  would 
lazily  brush  off  a  fly,  there  was  nothing 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  game. 

Ali,  after  divesting  himself  of  all 
clothing,  excepting  a  scrap  of  cloth, 
which  every  native  wears,  went  on  alone, 
leaving  Hassan  in  charge  of  the  ropes. 
Presently  through  the  undergrowth  a 
swinging  trunk  warned  him  that  he 
was  near  the  herd.  Careful  observa- 
tion disclosed  the  proportions  of  a  full 
grown  animal,  so  he  quietly  shifted  his 
ground  until,  after  two  or  three  attempts, 
he  finally  selected  one  young  enough  to 
suit  his  purpose.  Carefully  noting  the 
exact  location  he  returned  for  the  ropes. 
He  took  two  of  them  and  carefully 
coiled  them  over  his  left  arm,  and 
Hassan  followed  with  the  rest.  Prog- 
ress with  the  ropes  was  slow  and 
laborious,  and  when  at  length  the  gray 
form  of  the  elephant  became  visible,  Ali 
signed  to  Hassan  to  stop  and  crept  for- 
ward alone. 

The  delicacy  of  this  proceeding  may 
well  be  imagined  when  it  is  remem- 
bered how  keenly  endowed  the  elephant 
is  with  the  senses  of  hearing  and 
smell.  Intense  care  in  moving  will 
prevent  noise,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  the  trackers  keep  the  ele- 
phant from  scenting  them,  even  though 
the  wind  were  favorable.     It  is  possible 
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that  they  use  the  juice  of  the  strongly 
scented  lemon  grass  which  grows  around, 
or  some  other  herb,  to  overcome  the 
human  odor. 

With  the  two  ropes  ready,  Ali  ap- 
proached the  elephant  from  behind,  for 
it  was  its  hind  legs  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  secure.  When  about  twenty  feet 
off  he  made  the  end  of  one  of  the  ropes 
fast  to  a  tree,  and  then,  inch  by  inch, 
covered,  the  intervening  distance.  At 
last,  after  much  painful  effort,  he  lay  at 
full  length  almost  touching  the  animal, 
the  two  nooses  lying  open,  one  behind 
each  pillar-like  leg.  Giving  a  last 
glance  to  see  that  the  rope  he  had 
fastened  was  clear,  he  took  the  noose 
and  pushed  it  forward  until  it  touched 
one  foot.  To  get  it  on  the  leg  the 
elephant  must  by  some  means  be  in- 
duced to  raise  his  foot.  With  a  long 
thorn  Ali  gently  pricked  the  other  leg, 
just  as  a  fly  might  sting  it,  for  the 
pachydermata,  in  spite  of  their  thick 
hides,  are  very  sensitive  to  the  bites  of 
insects.  Slowly  the  foot  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  secure  rose  and  rubbed 
the  spot  he  had  pricked.  As  it  left  the 
ground  the  noose  was  slipped  open 
beneath  it,  so  as  to  encircle  it  when 
replaced.  Then  after  a  moment's  pause, 
with  steady,  unfaltering  hand  the  noose 
was  raised  and  lightly  drawn.  When 
the  elephant  felt  the  contact  of  the 
rope  he  at  once,  with  the  other  foot, 
attempted  to  shove  it  off  down  to  the 
ground.  This  action  allowed  Ali  to 
slip  the  second  noose  into  place.  After 
another  pause  both  nooses  were  raised 
and  still  with  gentle  touch  drawn  tight, 
one  on  each  leg.  The  elephant  at  once 
moved  forward,  but  before  it  could  feel 
the  check  of  the  tree  to  which  it  was 
attached,  Ali  had  glided  away  and  had 
taken  a  turn  round  another  trunk  with 
the  second  rope  and  made  it  fast.  Nor 
was  he  a  moment  too  soon,  for,  suspect- 
ing danger,  the  elephant  dashed  forward 
with  a  mighty  rush.  When  it  reached 
the  end  of  its  tether  its  hind  legs  were 
pulled  from  under  and  it  was  thrown  to 
the  ground. 

With  a  terrific  scream  of  rage  it  was 
on  its  feet  again  in  an  instant,  throwing 
itself  forward  with  a  force  that  would 
have  snapped  anything  but  ropes  such 
as  these.  Under  the  mighty  strain  they 
stretched  like  fiddle  strings,  but,  with  a 


sudden  contraction  that  jerked  away 
the  hind  legs,  brought  the  huge  body 
down  once  more. 

At  the  first  sound  of  alarm  the  whole 
forest  seemed  alive  with  elephants  rush- 
ing to  and  fro,  while  shrill  trumpet- 
ings  arose  on  all  sides.  Ali  had  at 
once  made  for  the  spot  where  he  had 
left  Hassan  (who  had  meanwhile 
climbed  a  tree),  and  just  as  he  reached 
it  a  great  gray  mass  burst  through  the 
underbrush,  and  an  elephant,  followed 
by  the  whole  herd,  dashed  by,  knocking 
him  over  and  breaking  one  of  the  bones 
of  his  left  forearm.  Instinctively 
crouching  against  the  butt  of  the  tree, 
he  escaped  being  trodden  on,  and 
aided  by  Hassan,  who  let  down  one 
of  the  ropes,  succeeded  in*  reaching  a 
secure  position  in  the  branches. 

For  some  time  the  herd  kept  running 
about  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
unable  to  understand  the  cause  of  their 
companion's  detention  and  struggles, 
but  finally,  after  circling  around  the 
spot  several  times,  departed. 

Injured  though  he  was,  Ali  would  not 
leave  his  prize  until  he  had  made  it 
secure,  and  presently  descended  with 
Hassan  to  where  it  lay,  exhausted. 

At  the  sight  of  the  men  the  elephant 
renewed  its  struggles,  but  finding  them 
to  be  of  no  avail,  ceased,  standing 
upright,  and  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on 
its  captors. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  fasten 
the  forelegs.  This  feat  required  no 
slight  skill  and  dexterity,  and  Ali  most 
unwillingly  deputed  it  to  his  son.  Final- 
ly, after  many  unsuccessful  efforts,  the 
elephant  trod  within  the  noose  Hassan 
threw  in  front  of  it,  and  after  two  or 
three  attempts  were  foiled  by  the 
animal's  trunk,  the  rope  was  tied  to  a 
tree.  Lastly  the  other  foot  was 
similarly  fastened. 

The  captive  was  now  held  by  four 
ropes,  all  dragging  different  wa3^s,  and 
so  tightened  as  to  render  it  absolutely 
helpless,  and  so  they  left  it,  returning 
for  the  time  to  the  village. 

The  subsequent  taming  of  the  ele- 
phant was  comparatively  simple.  It 
was  deprived  of  food  and  water  for 
several  days,  during  which  it  became 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the  men  who 
watched  it,  until  at  length  it  would  take 
food  from  the  hands  of  its  guardians. 
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Lastly,  with  the  assistance  of  a  trained 
elephant,  it  was  taken  to  the  coast. 

As  may  be  imagined,  Ali  Mahomed's 
occupation  made  him  of  immense  value 
as  a  tracker,  and  many  were  the 
souvenirs  he  received  from  the  success- 
ful sportsmen  he  guided.  But  woe 
betide  the  man  who  was  unable  to 
bring  down  his  game  when  Ali  had  led 
him  up  to  it,  for  having  done  his  part 
he  could  not  be  got  to  condone  a  fail- 
ure on  the  sportsman's  side. 

Trincomalee,  in  bygone  days,  was 
justly  renowned  as  a  sporting  locality, 
and  many  were  the  expeditions  under- 
taken by  the  European  residents  and 
the  officers  of  the  navy  who  arrived 
there  with  their  ships.  Amongst  the 
resident  civilians  was  Keane,  a  gallant 
sportsman  and  unerring  shot,  and  when 
he  undertook  a  trip  it  was  pretty  sure 
to  be  successful.  His  bungalow  showed 
evidence  of  his  skill,  and  great  was  the 
admiration  expressed  from  time  to  time 
by  his  many  nautical  visitors,  and 
fervent  their  prayers  that  their  efforts 
might  be  similarly  rewarded.  Keane 
had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  jungle, 
and  certainly  his  collection  of  trophies 
was  remarkable.  There  were  heads  of 
all  the  varieties  of  deer  found  in  Ceylon ; 
on  the  floors  were  leopard  and  bear 
skins,  whilst  the  skulls  of  alligators  and 
boars  grinned  through  their  tushes  from 
the  corners  of  the  veranda.  Several 
very  fine  pairs  of  elephant  tusks  stood 
here  and  there,  and  an  enormous  skull 
in  the  garden  served  to  illustrate  the 
proper  and  only  way  of  stopping  a 
charging  elephant. 

Keane  and  Ali  Mahomed  generally 
worked  together.  Indeed,  Ali  could 
rarely  be  persuaded  to  go  out  with  any 
one  else,  and  if  he  had  any  particularly 
good  sport  in  prospect  it  was  always  to 
Keane  that  he  went  with  the  news. 

One  day  Ali  returned  from  a  journey 
he  had  taken  to  an  unfrequented  part 
of  the  country,  where  the  Mahavelli- 
ganga  discharges  into  the  sea.'  In  the 
cool  of  the  evening  he  strolled  over  to 
make  his  salaam  to  Keane,  who  was  con- 
templating a  trip  with  some  friends. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Ali  to  Keane,  "  for 
I  have  good  news.  There  is  a  herd  of 
elephants  in  the  Wanne,  near  where  the 
stream  called  the  Val'aar  joins  the  big 
liver.      They  are  led  by  one  which  I 


have  seen  and  which  carries  tusks  that 
none  in  your  collection  here  can  equal. 
Moreover,"  he  added,  "the  villagers 
tell  me  that  there  is  a  family  of  leopards 
there,  which  are  carrying  off  sheep  and 
goats.    Possibly  we  may  get  them,  too. " 

These  tidings  were  translated  to  two 
naval  men  who  sat  by,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  start  the  following 
evening.  Two  days  later  saw  the  party 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Val'aar. 
Ali  and  his  son  Hassan  started  off  on  a 
reconnaissance,  whilst  Keane  and  his 
companions  got  the  camp  into  shape. 
About  sunset  Ali  brought  good  news. 
He  had  seen  plenty  of  tracks  and  had 
followed  a  large  herd  of  elephants  to  a 
dense  jimgle  about  five  miles  off.  The 
party  were  well  on  their  way  by  sunrise, 
marching  in  Indian  file  behind  Ali,  who 
carried  Keane 's  spare  gun.  They 
moved  silently,  stopping  occasionally  to 
let  Ali  go  ahead  a  little  way  when  there 
was  any  doubt  about  the  route. 

They  were  on  a  great,  alluvial  flat, 
covered  with  dense  jungle.  Here  and 
there  in  the  branches  overhead  were 
masses  of  driftwood  and  rubbish,  lodged 
there  by  some  previous  flood.  Oc- 
casionally they  crossed  a  sinuous  creek 
of  still,  black-looking  water,  in  which 
great  lizards,  mottled,  green  and  black 
and  yellow,  slowly  swam. 

All  around  was  gloom  and  damp. 
Vines  and  interlacing  creepers  formed 
such  a  tangle  that  Ali  had  to  draw  his 
heavy  knife  and  cut  out  a  road. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  of  this  work 
they  found  the  jungle  getting  lighter, 
and  at  length  emerged  frora  it  into  the 
sunshine.  In  one  respect,  however, 
they  were  not  much  better  off,  for  they 
were  in  heavy,  coarse  grass,  growing  as 
high  as  their  heads,  and  so  tangled 
about  the  roots  that  walking  was  almost 
impossible. 

At  length  they  came  upon  a  track 
where  some  big  animals  had  passed. 
Ali  examined  the  spoor  and  announced 
that  a  band  of  elephants  had  passed 
since  dawn,  and  then  taking  the  bear- 
ings of  the  sun  and  the  course  they  had 
been  following,  declared  it  must  be  the 
herd  he  had  tracked  the  previous  night. 

Traveling  was  now  a  good  deal 
easier,  for  the  elephants  had  walked  in 
single  file  and  had  trodden  down  a 
fairly  good   path.     In   time   the   grass 
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g'rew  thinner,  an  •ccasional  tree  ap- 
peared, and  Ali  stopped  and  pointed 
silently  to  some  fresh  droppings. 
Breaking-  it  up  and  placing  his  naked 
foot  upon  it,  he  said  :  "It  is  warm, 
they  are  not  an  hour  ahead  of  us." 

This  meant,  of  course,  that  unless 
the  animals  were  traveling  fast  they 
might  be  found  at  any  moment,  and 
preparations  were  made  accordingly. 
The  tracks  now  led  over  marshy  ground 
and  showed  where  the  animals  had 
stopped  to  feed  at  a  clump  of  wild 
yams,  which  had  been  torn  up  for  the 
large,  mealy  tubers.  The  elephants 
had  separated  here  and  it  was  doubtful, 
for  a  moment,  whether  they  were  not 
close  at  hand  ;  but  a  brief  examination 
showed  that  they  had  again  got  to- 
gether and  resumed  their  course,  evi- 
dently making  for  a  certain  locality. 

From  a  slight  eminence  the  party 
saw  ahead  of  them  the  termination  of 
the  grassy  plain,  and  clumps  of  forest, 
which  rose  in  parts  as  dense  as  a  wall. 

Ali  now  indicated  to  Keane  that  he 
thought  they  were  close  to  the  herd, 
and  as  they  halted,  there  came  a  shrill 
trumpeting  from  the  dense  jungle 
ahead.  The  leader  of  the  herd  had 
called  his  followers  together. 

Ali  looked  grave,  for  this  meant  a 
change  in  the  plans  of  the  elephants, 
and  it  was  possible  that  their  suspicions 
were  aroused,  in  which  case  they  might 
run  ten  miles  without  a  stop,  into  a 
country  where  they  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed. 

So  far  the  wind  had  been  favorable, 
the  animals  traveling  up  wind.  The 
party  decided  to  follow  the  tracks  until 
close  enough  to  commence  operations, 
then  separate,  Brown  and  Keane, 
with  Ali,  taking  one  side  of  the  herd, 
Harvey  and  Hassan  the  other. 

The  question  of  the  tusker's  presence 
was  settled  when  Ali,  who  had  been 
gazing  intently  at  the  edge  of  the  jun- 
gle, sank  noiselessly  on  his  face,  an 
example  which  the  rest  at  once  fol- 
lowed. Though  they  were  concealed 
in  the  grass  they  could  nevertheless  see 
well  enough,  and  presently  perceived 
what  it  was  the  tracker's  keen  eye  had 
discovered.  The  majestic  proportions 
of  a  huge  elephant  slowly  emerged  from 
the  leafy  mass,  bearing  magnificent 
tusks,  which    flashed    brightly  in    the 


jMnshine.  The  animal  stood  looking 
around  and  scenting  the  gale,  then 
turned  and  disappeared. 

"Ah,"  said  Ali,  "the  sultan  returns 
to  his  harem  ;  they  intend  to  remain 
there  during  the  heat  of  the  day." 

After  waiting  a  few  minutes  to  get 
into  readiness  for  action  at  any  mo- 
ment, the  little  party  started  again. 

Ali  led  the  way  into  the  jungle  at  the 
point  where  the  tusker  had  been  seen. 
He  slowly  followed  up  the  tracks,  keep- 
ing a  sharp  lookout.  Progress  was  com- 
paratively easy,  as  once  clear  of  the 
thorny  scrub,  which  is  generally  found 
on  the  edge  of  a  jungle,  the  under- 
growth was  composed  of  thin,  straight 
poles  with  but  little  foliage.  A  carpet 
of  leaves  deadened  the  footfalls,  so  that, 
by  avoiding  treading  on  dead  sticks, 
they  had  nothing  to  fear. 

The  tusker  had  gone  straight  back  to 
the  herd  and  had  then  led  towards  a 
suitable  place  for  a  siesta. 

Motioning  to  his  companions  to  keep 
still,  Ali  went  on  alone,  and  after  a 
short  absence  returned,  whispering  to 
Keane  that  the  herd  was  in  some  bam- 
boo undergrowth  into  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  follow  them. 

After  a  brief,  whispered  conference, 
Harvey  and  Hassen  took  to  the  left  and 
the  others  followed  up  the  tracks. 
These  were  the  only  two  points  from 
which  they  could  approach  up  wind. 

It  fell  to  Harvey  to  open  the  engage- 
ment. Bearing  in  mind  all  the  instruc- 
tions given  him  by  his  experienced  host, 
he  moved  cautiously,  watching  for  the 
first  sign  of  the  enemy.  As  usual  with 
the  inexperienced,  when  he  did  sight  the 
elephant  he  could  not  distinctly  make 
out  the  motionless  form  through  a  net- 
work of  twigs  and  trailing  bamboo. 
Hassan  pulled  his  sleeve,  pointing  at 
something  some  ten  yards  away.  Sud- 
denly a  flapping  ear  caught  his  eye 
and  in  an  instant  the  entire  animal  was 
visible.  Anxious  not  to  spoil  his  chance 
he  waited  for  a  minute,  shifting  his 
ground  slightly  so  as  to  secure  an  open- 
ing free  of  intervening  branches,  when 
the  elephant  turned  its  head  sufficiently 
to  expose  its  temple.  Taking  a  quick 
aim  he  fired,  and  jumping  clear  of  the 
smoke,  saw  that  the  animal  was  still  on 
its  feet.  Running  in  front  of  it  he 
pointed  straight  at  the  depression  in  the 
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forehead,  the  fatal  spot,  and  gave  it 
the  second  barrel.  Down  sank  the 
elephant,  stone  dead. 

Overjoyed  at  his  success,  Harvey's 
first  impulse  was  to  jump  forward  and 
examine  his  prize,  but  a  sudden  excla- 
mation froiTi  Hassan  made  him  realize 
the  danger  of  his  position. 

As  the  two  shots  rang  out  the  jungle 
was  filled  with  the  crashing  of  the 
'startled  herd,  and  Harvey  bethought 
himself  of  reaching  a  place  of  safety 
until  he  could  reload.  Just  then  some- 
thing came  rushing  toward  them. 
Hassan  heard  it  and,  shouting  a  warning, 
ran  for  the  nearest  tree,  up  which  he 
sprang  like  a  monkey.  A  thick  creeper 
hung  within  reach  and,  knowing  he 
could  not  follow  the  lad  quickly  enough, 
Harvey  dropped  his  rifle  and,  thanks  to 
his  nautical  training,  reached  a  place  of 
safety  on  a  stout  branch.  Scarcely  was 
he  seated  when  the  tusker  dashed  into 
view  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excite- 
ment. Seeing  its  dead  companion  it 
paused,  passed  its  trunk  over  it,  touch- 
ing the  wounds  on  the  head,  then  with 
its  tusks  attempted  to  raise  the  body. 

Harvey  would  have  given  much  for 
his  rifle  at  the  moment,  but  he  had  no 
time  to  think  about  it,  for  the  tusker 
seemed  suddenly  to  realize  that  its 
follower  was  dead,  threw  up  its  trunk 
and,  getting  wind  of  the  two  men, 
rushed  at  them  with  a  scream.  It 
reared  against  the  base  of  the  tree 
trying  to  reach  them,  and  then  tried  to 
shake  them  down,  twining  its  trunk 
round  the  tree  and  exerting  all  its 
mighty  strength.  For  a  moment  the 
tree,  thick  as  it  was,  trembled  under 
the  attack,  but  the  animal  gave  up  the 
attempt  and  rushed  off. 

At  the  sound  of  the  first  shot  the  rest 
of  the  party  stopped  short  and  heard 
the  scream  of  the  tusker  as  it  attacked 
Harvey's  tree.  Then  they  heard  it  re- 
treat and  cross  their  rear,  where  it 
evidently  got  their  wind  as  it  struck 
their  trail,  and  they  realized  that  they 
were  being  hunted. 

They  were  in  the  trailing  bamboo 
scrub,  one  of  the  worst  jungles  to  get 
through,  for  its  long,  trailing  shoots, 
not  much  thicker  than  a  lead  pencil,  run 
in  all  directions. 

"We  must  get  out  of  this  tangle," 
said  Keane,  and  they  hurried  along-  the 


track  that  they  had  been  following, 
until  they  stood  where  the  herd  had 
been  when  disturbed.  They  had  not 
long  to  wait.  Keane  had  only  time  to 
tell  Brown  to  take  the  first  shot,  when 
the  elephant  charged  them.  Owing  to 
the  dense  growth  it  was  not  visible 
until  right  on  them,  when  suddenly  the 
great  head  appeared.  Unfortunately 
the  trunk  was  outstretched,  as  it  was 
following  them  by  scent,  and  Brown, 
failing  to  cover  the  fatal  spot  on  the 
forehead,  fired  to  one  side  of  it.  The 
elephant  was  stunned  for  a  moment, 
then  charged  again,  and  Brown  in 
jumping  aside  caught  his  foot  and  fell 
against  Keane,  preventing  him  from 
firing.  For  a  moment  their  lives  were 
in  jeopardy,  but  Ali  saved  them.  The 
plucky  tracker  uttered  a  diabolical  yell, 
and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  being 
caught  and  dashed  to  death  rushed 
forward.  Putting  Keane's  spare  rifle 
against  the  tusker's  head  he  fired  both 
barrels.  The  effect  was  to  turn  the 
elephant  and  he  crashed  out  of  sight. 

Somewhat  startled  at  the  narrow 
escape,  they  decided  to  get  out  of  the 
bamboo  jungle  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Going  back  on  their  tracks  they  met 
Harvey,  much  elated  at  his  success  and 
flourishing  the  tail  of  his  prize.  After 
making  a  detour  Ali  soon  struck  the 
tusker's  trail,  and  they  followed  it  for 
some  distance.  Presently  he  announced 
that  the  animal  was  walking  slowly, 
evidently  feeling  the  effect  of  the  shots, 
and  would  probabl)^  be  close  at  hand. 
He  was  right,  for  emerging  shortly 
afterward  into  a  little  glade  they  found 
it  standing  facing  them.  They  had 
scarcely  got  into  line  when  with  a 
shrill  trumpet  it  charged  them  with  its 
trunk  doubled  up  in  front.  When 
about  forty  feet  off  it  dropped  its  trunk 
and  lowered  its  head,  but  as  it  did  so 
crrrr—ack!  the  three  rifles  rang  out, 
and  it  fell,  shot  through  the  brain,  the 
impetus  of  its  charge  carrying  it  almost 
to  their  feet. 

It  was  a  huge  brute  with  splendid 
tusks;  finer,  as  Ali  had  said,  than  any- 
thing in  Keane's  veranda.  These 
were  to  go  to  Brown,  who  had,  drawn 
first  blood. 

The  following  day  was  devoted  to 
extracting  the  ivory  from  the  two  ele- 
phants,  f®r,  although  the  one  shot  by 
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Harvey  had  no  tusks,  it  possessed  short 
tushes,  which  would  serve  as  memen- 
toes of  the  trip. 

Some  animals  had  been  dining  off 
one  of  the  elephants,  and  Ali  said  that 
the  "  sign  "  had  been  made  by  leopards, 
very  probably  the  family  they  had 
heard  of.  Leaving  Hassan  to  superin- 
tend the  operation  of  dentistry,  which 
they  did  not  much  regret,  for  decompo- 
sition had  already  set  in,  the  three 
sportsmen  set  off  with  Ali  to  follow  up 
the  leopards'  trail.  Here  was  a  test  of 
the  tracker's  skill,  for  the  soft  foot  of  a 
cat  does  not  leave  much  spoor.  Making 
a  wide  circuit,  Ali  picked  up  the  first 
traces  on  some  soft  ground,  and  then, 
with  his  head  low,  went  steadily  on. 
Sometimes,  on  entering  a  patch  of  grass, 
he  would  gaze  far  ahead  and  detect 
signs  quite  invisible  to  his  white  com- 
panions. In  the  jungle  a  leaf  turned 
back  or  a  bent  twig  would  attract  his 
eye,  and  now  and  again  the  clear  im- 
print of  a  round  foot  would  prove  the 
correctness  of  his  course.  Mile  after 
mile  was  thus  traversed,  though  for- 
tunately in  a  homeward  direction,  and 
at  length  they  reached  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  was  bordered  with  reedy 
jungle.  They  were  now,  evidently,  get- 
ting close  to  the  lair  of  the  leopards 
and  proceeded  with  great  caution.  All 
at  once  they  came  upon  a  narrow  strip 
of  sand  running  into  the  jungle,  which 
rose  on  either  side  like  a  wall,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a  vast  accumulation 
of  drift-wood  and  debris.  From  beside 
it  appeared  a  beautiful,  spotted  beast, 
which  halted  for  a  moment,  then  silent- 
ly vanished  in  the  cover.  Quick  as  was 
its  disappearance  Keane  managed  to 
get  a  shot  at  it,  and  presently  a  dismal 
wail  arose,  which  showed  that  his  bul- 
let had  not  missed  its  mark. 

The  leopards,  as  their  tracks  showed, 
had  evidently  been  lying  on  the  warm 
sand,  resting  themselves  after  their 
meal,  and,  hearing  the  men  approach- 
ing, had  moved  for  cover  at  once. 

Following  up  the  wounded  animal, 
they  soon  discovered  by  the  blood  that  it 
had  been  hard  hit,  but  in  spite  of  this  it 
managed  to  reach  a  clump  of  wild  sugar- 
cane, a  mile  or  more  away,  where  they 
could  hear  it  growling  and  snarling. 
The  canes  were  too  green  to  burn,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  for  them  but  to 


walk  the  cat  down,  so  surrounding  the 
clump,  they  proceeded  to  do  this. 
Risky  work  it  was,  too,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  wounded  beast,  but  from 
the  danger  of  a  stray  bullet. 

Brown  was  the  first  to  get  near  the 
leopard,  and  seeing  a  movement  in  the 
canes  fired,  with  the  effect  of  sending 
it  bounding  towards  Keane,  who  broke 
its  spine,  killing  it  on  the  spot. 

The  first  bullet  had  broken  its  fore- 
leg, but,  with  cat-like  agility,  it  had 
almost  succeeded  in  escaping. 

Ali  skillfully  removed  the  skin,  after 
which  all  hands  returned  to  camp. 

The  following  morning  Ali  and  Has- 
san set  out  to  track  the  leopards,  while 
Keane  had  the  skin  carefully  stretched 
and  rubbed  with  wood  ashes,  as  a  tem- 
porary preservative. 

About  dusk  Ali  and  Hassan  returned 
with  good  news.  The  leopards  had 
traveled  seven  or  eight  miles,  to  their 
stronghold,  a  great  heap  of  broken 
stones  and  boulders  at  the  end  of  a 
ridge,  partially  overgrown  with  grass 
and  jungle.  By  All's  advice  they  were 
left  alone  for  some  days,  during  which 
the  sportsmen  occupied  themselves  else- 
where, bagging  sambur,  spotted  deer, 
and  a  couple  more  elephants. 

One  night  there  was  a  great  uproar 
in  the  village.  Owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  hunting  part}^,  several  of  the 
cattle  had  been  allowed  to  remain  at 
large  instead  of  being  driven  into  the 
corral.  About  midnight  the  village 
pariahs  set  up  a  tremendous  barking, 
and  the  frightened  villagers  knew  too 
well  what  was  taking  place.  At  dawn 
they  sallied  forth  and  found  the  remains 
of  a  couple  of  cows. 

The  natives  demanded  full  vengeance, 
and  glad  was  Ali  when  he  heard  the 
news:  "  Sabash  !  "  he  said.  "It  is  well! 
The  cats  have  fed  and  will  be  at  home. " 

The  hunt  began  at  da3^break,  with  Ali 
leading,  and  after  hours  of  toil  through 
jungle  and  marsh  the  party  reached  a 
bit  of  park-like  country.  ' '  From  yonder 
clump  of  trees,"  said  the  tracker,  "we 
shall  see  the  leopards'  hold. " 

On  reaching  the  spot  he  had  indicated 
they  sat  down  to  rest  for  a  while  ;  then 
Keane  and  Ali  went  forward  to  view 
the  ground.  They  had  just  reached 
the  edge  of  the  jungle,  having  passed 
right  through  the  clump,  when  an  ex- 
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clamation  from  the  tracker  caused 
Keane  to  look  up.  About  a  quarter- 
mile  away  the  ground  rose  to  a  low  ridge, 
which  terminated  abruptly  in  a  mass  of 
great  boulders,  piled  one  on  top  of 
another,  all  overgrown  with  tangled 
jungle.  Midway,  in  a  hollow,  was  a 
muddy  patch,  once  a  pool,  but  where 
now  only  a  little  water  lingered  in  the 
deep  tracks  of  elephant  and  buffalo,  and 
^basking  in  the  sunshine  lay  the  leopards, 
and  as  they  caught  sight  of  the  hunters 
they  disappeared  into  the  long  grass, 
evidently  making  for  their  lair. 

Blaming  themselves  for  their  stupid- 
ity, Ali  and  Keane  returned  to  lead  the 
party  to  the  attack.  They  reached  the 
foot  of  the  slope  and  then  separated, 
Keane  taking  the  middle,  and  Harvey 
and  Browne  each  one  side,  and  in  this 
order  they  steadily  advanced,  climbing 
rocks,  peering  round  boulders,  and 
leaving  no  hiding  place  unsearched. 
One  leopard  showed  and  was  brought 
down,  but  its  mate  took  refuge  in  a  sort 
of  cave,  formed  by  great,  heaped  up 
boulders,  but  open  at  both  ends.  The 
men  tried  every  plan  they  could  think 
of  to  dislodge  the  cat,  "but  without  suc- 
cess. At  last  it  was  apparent  that  their 
only  hope  was  to  attack  it  in  the  cave. 
The  two  sailors  were  eager  for  the  ad- 
venture and  could  scarcely  be  deterred 
from  rushing  headlong  in,  but  finally 
they  agreed  to  let  Keane  undertake  the 
dangerous  mission,  accompanied  by 
the  tracker  with  a  torch,  whilst  they 
guarded  each  an  entrance.  A  torch 
was  prepared  of  the  branches  of  some 
wild  palms  and  in  they  started.  The 
entrance  of  the  cave  was  low,  but  they 
passed  it  safely,  fully  expecting  to  see 
a  pair  of  gleaming  eyes  glaring  at  them 
through   the   darkness.       To  their  sur- 


prise they  could  find  no  sign  of  the 
leopard.  They  were  beginning  to 
think  that  it  had  made  its  escape  by 
some  other  exit,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
Keane  was  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the 
animal,  which  seized  his  shoulder  and 
held  him  down  with  irresistible  force. 
It  had  been  lying  concealed  in  a  niche 
above  the  entrance. 

As  soon  as  Ali  saw  what  had  occurred 
he  dashed  the  torch  in  the  leopard's  face 
and,  drawing  his  hunting  knife,  stabbed 
it  behind  the  shoulder.  The  animal  re- 
leased Keane  and  attacked  Ali,  throwing 
him  down  and  mauling  him.  At  the 
sound  of  the  tumult,  the  shouts  of  Ali 
and  the  snarling  of  the  leopard,  Browne 
and  Harvey  rushed  in,  but  in  the  dark- 
ness could  not  make  out  what  was  going 
on.  At  this  moment  Keane  recovered 
sufficiently  from  the  shock  to  pick  up 
the  torch,  and  swinging  it  round  brought 
it  into  a  blaze.  Then  the  rifles  rang 
out  again,  and  the  leopard,  already 
grievously  wounded  in  a  dozen  places 
by  the  tracker,  fell  over  dead. 

Upon  getting  into  the  sunlight  it  was 
found  that  Keane  had  escaped  with 
comparatively  few  scratches,  the  leather 
strap  of  his  amunition  bag  having  saved 
him,  but  Ali  was  severely,  though  not 
dangerously,  clawed  and  bitten. 

"Inshallah!"  exclaimed  the  plucky 
Mohammedan,  gazing  at  his  wounds, 
"  it  is  not  thus  I  am  fated  to  die."  Re- 
fusing his  companions'  assistance,  he 
sent  Hassan  into  the  jungle  for  certain 
herbs,  and,  after  washing  his  wounds 
with  plain  water,  bound  them  up  with 
the  simple  remedies  of  his  forefathers, 
and  thanks  to  the  naturally  cool  tem- 
perament of  his  race,  which  carries  a 
native  through  what  would  be  fatal  to 
a  white  man,  he  speedily  recovered. 
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IT  all  happened 
simply  because 
we  wanted  to 
add  one  more 
first  prize  to  our  win- 
nings for  the  season. 
But  the  best  laid  plans 
' '  gang  aft  agley  " ; 
and  so  it  was  with  us. 
The  season  was  well 
along,  the  little  Flora 
Lee  had  put  a  good 
year's  work  to  her 
credit  ;  and  we  were 
feeling  especially 
jolly,  over  winning 
first  in  the  Fourth  of 
July  open  race^ — ^the  little  sixteen- 
footer  sailing  in  the  class  above  her 
usual  one  and  beating  out  the  twenty- 
one-foot  cats  in  a  howling  gale  from 
the  north-west, — when  the  City  of 
Gloucester  announced  its  open  race  for 
the  latter  part  of  August,  and  it  v*'as 
voted  unanimously  to  make  the  rtm  to 
Gloucester  and  try  again.  We  decided 
to  take  a  larger  boat  along  as  convoy, 
for  sleeping  accommodations,  and 
fate — and  a  most  perverse  one — led 
us  to  the  choice  of  the  Bonito,  a 
twenty-five-foot  cabin  cat.  The  skip- 
per facetiously  remarked  that  the  name 
was  a  good  omen,  probably  derived 
from  the  Latin  through  the  Spanish, 
meaning  good  eating,  from  bo)i,  good 
— ito,  to  eat.  (This  derivation  will  not 
bear  examination.)  This  thought  im- 
mediately caught  the  attention  of  the 
mate  (whose  capacity  for  grub  was 
phenomenal),  and  although  we  had 
other  boats  in  mind,  the  happy  signifi- 
cation of  Bonito  so  caught  his  fancy, 
that  we  yielded  to  his  persistency  and 
finally  selected  that  craft. 

The  Sunday  preceding  our  proposed 
start  was  such  a  beautiful  day,  with  a 
gentle  breeze,  east  to  south-east,  that 
the  skipper  and  mate  decided,  in  short 
order,  to  take  the  smaller  boat  down  as 
far  as  "  Skipper  Ireson's  Town  "  and  let 
her  lay  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
convoy,  on  Wednesday.  There  was  a 
long,  high  roll  outside,  the  remnants  of 
a   week's    hard  "  sou'easter,"  and   the 


skipper  soon  gave  up  the  helm  to  the 
mate  and  took  to  studying  the  heavens, 
insisting  that  he  was  simply  showing 
the  devotional  spirit  appropriate  to  the 
day.  Curiously  enough,  when  we  slid 
in  by  Marblehead  Rock  and  rounded 
the  light  into  the  smooth  waters  of  the 
beautiful  little  harbor,  the  devotions  of 
the  skipper  came  to  a  sudden  end  and 
he  proceeded  to  stow  away  what  little 
grub  the  others,  taking  a  mean  advan- 
tage of  his  devotions,  had  left  for  him. 
Tying  up  to  a  mooring  and  making 
everything  snug  on  board,  we  started 
up  through  the  endless  paths  of  the 
quaint  old  town  and  were  soon  on  the 
way  back  to  ''  Bean  Town,"  our  souls 
filled  with  pity  for  those  benighted 
land-lubbers  who  travel  along  shore 
by  cars. 

But  the  cruise  proper  began  on  Wed- 
nesday, when  we  took  the  Bonito  in 
hand.  Tearing  ourselves  away  from 
business  cares  in  the  early  afternoon, 
the  clan  assembled;  and,  after  the  usual 
hurry  of  preparation,  during  which  the 
skipper  tried  to  sail  her  over  one  of  the 
Club  rafts,  we  started  off.  It  took  only 
a  couple  of  tacks  to  the  windward  for  us 
to  find  out  that  the  Bonito  was  not 
a  "wind-jammer."  But  we  finally 
worked  out  by  Scarecrow  Light,  and, 
the  breeze  favoring  us  by  hauling  to 
the  southward,  we  eased  sheets  and 
cracked  on  the  jib  for  the  run  to  the 
town  of  lost  paths  and  endless  streets. 
Seeing  the  forty-six-footer  Alborak 
standing  out  of  the  harbor,  with  Captain 
Haff  at  the  helm,  we  deluded  ourselves 
into  thinking  we  could  race  with  her, 
and,  although  the  breeze  was  freshening, 
we  laid  the  old  Bonito  out  and  drove  her 
through  the  growing  sea  as  hard  as  we 
dared.  We  slid  rapidly  down  by  Na- 
hant,  and,  the  A/borakmnningin  there, 
our  attention  was  given  to  our  own 
craft  for  the  first  time  since  the  start. 
If  memory  serves,  the  discovery  was 
caused  by  the  command  of  the  mate  to 
the  cabin  boy  to  bring  up  some  grub  from 
the  cabin.  As  the  latter  started  to  go 
below,  he  cried  out  that  the  boat  was 
leaking;  and,  sure  enough,  we  found 
that  while  we  had  been  racing,  the  sea 
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had  been  coming  into  the  old  craft.  We 
pitched  the  things  out  of  the  cabin,  on 
deck,  in  a  vain  effort  to  get  them  dried 
before  we  got  into  Marblehead.  But 
the  prospect  was  not  pleasant;  for  the 
incident  had  given  us  some  wet  clothes 
and  bedding,  a  damp  cabin  and,  worst 
of  all,  the  prospect  of  spending  three  or 
four  days  in  a  leaky  boat.  Naturally, 
our  spirits  were  rather  dampened  as  we 
ran  into  Marblehead  a  little  after  sun- 
set. But  after  we  got  our  ground 
tackle  down  and  snugged  things  up  for 
the  night,  and  especially  when  we  had 
stowed  away  our  supper,  we  began  to 
'  feel  a  little  more  cheerful,  things  took 
on  a  brighter  hue,  and  it  was  finally  de- 
termined to  wait  till  morning  before 
deciding  whether  to  give  up  the  Bonita 
and  take  solely  to  the  Flora^  quietly 
resting  in  North  Shore  waters. 

Morning  broke  beautiful  and  clear, 
with  a  gentle  breeze  still  from  the  east; 
the  gaily  colored  cottages  on  the  Neck 
shining,  and  the  blue  waves  of  the 
harbor  sparkling  in  the  beautiful,  bright 
sunlight.  Marblehead  Harbor  on  such 
a  morning  is  as  unique  and  picturesque 
as  must  be  some  of  "the  bold  refuges 
and  coves  on  the  rocky  shores  of 
Brittany.  Despite  the  changes  that 
wealth  has  wrought  on  the  Neck,  and 
business  progress  in  the  old  town  by 
the  water;  the  sharp  outline  of  the 
little  bay;  the  bold  peninsula  stretching 
like  a  protecting  arm  into  the  sea, 
holding  in  its  hand  a  beacon  light ;  the 
massive  gray  rocks  blocking  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor,  stretching  down 
the  North  Shore  and  seeming  to  oppose 
their  quiescent  power  to  the  strength  of 
all  old  Ocean's  force — irresistibly  car- 
ry the  mind  back  to  those  earlier  days 
when  the  life  of  the  town  was  primitive 
and  quaint,  when  strength  and  courage 
were  the  essential  virtues  of  the  Mar- 
bleheader,  as  the  hard-hearted  old 
skipper  learned  to  his  cost. 

The  beautiful  morning  and  the 
glimpses  of  the  bright  blue  waters  to 
the  northward  soon  put  away  all 
thought  of  giving  up  our  trip,  and  not- 
withstanding a  leaky  boat  and  a  damp 
cabin,  we  determined  to  stick  by  the 
old  craft  and  carry  out  our  original 
programme. 

The  little  Flora  we  found  none  the 
worse  for  her   rest,    and,  dividing   our 


crew — the  professor  and  skipper  going 
aboard  the  Flora,  which  we  double 
reefed, — we  stood  out  to  the  northward. 
Few  stretches  of  shore,  of  equal  length, 
can  equal  the  beauty  of  that  between 
Marblehead  and  Gloucester.  Standing 
down  inside  of  Baker's  Lsland,  the  view 
seaward  or  landward  is  one  seldom 
equaled,  and  certainly  very  rarely  sur- 
passed. Toward  the  sea,  the  view  to 
the  "open"  is  broken  by  the  ragged 
islands ;  here  and  there  stands  a  light- 
house or  tall,  gaunt,  spindle,  silent  but 
constant  warnings  upon  dangerous 
paths;  beyond,  variously  shaped  buoys 
mark  jagged  rocks,  around  which  the 
swirling  waters  rise  and  tumble  and 
pound  with  angry  violence;  while  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  stretches  the 
great  ocean  in  its  blue  infinity.  Shore- 
ward, the  eye  looks  over  the  inner  is- 
lands. They,  too,  are  rough  and  jagged, 
but  more  sheltered  and  timbered, — a 
strip  of  golden  beach  between  the 
ocean's  blueness  and  the  dark,  restful 
green  of  the  forest  stretching  almost  to 
the  water's  edge.  Surely  summer 
cruising  in  such  waters  is  yachtsmen's 
bliss,  and  a  rare  treat  for  even  the  most 
careless  observer  of  the  beauties  nature 
scatters  round  us. 

The  sail  to  Gloucester  was  to  wind- 
ward, and  we  soon  had  the  Bonito  a 
long  distance  astern.  It  was  a  test, 
too,  of  the  windward  qualities  of  the 
"skimming  dish;"  for  the  wind  began 
to  freshen  as  the  clouds  banked  up  in 
the  east,  and  when  we  were  as  far  as 
Kettle  Island,  the  Flora  with  double 
reefs  and  a  crew  of  only  two,  had  all 
the  wind  she  wanted.  When  we  ran  in 
by  Norman's  Woe,  the  bell  buoy  was 
ringing  violently  in  the  rising  sea,  as  if 
to  warn  all  of  the  gale  then  brewing  in 
the  sky,  and,  joining  the  Boniio  as 
she  came  in,  we  ran  up  round  Ten 
Pound  Island  and,  choosing  a  good 
berth  in  the  inner  harbor,  we  planted 
our  mud-hooks. 

The  freshening  wind  and  threaten- 
ing sky  were  ominous  of  unpleasant 
weather,  and  soon  boats  from  our 
home  port  came  running  into  the  har- 
bor, all  hands  wet  and  hungry — for  it 
had  begun  to  rain  now,  some  pretty 
well  played  out,  but  all  voting  the  run 
down  from  Boston  great  fun.  Among 
them  were  the  Exile,  a  twenty-one-foot 
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flyer,  which  had  come  across  the  bay  at 
a  steamer  rate.  The  Scamp,  the  Fiord's 
consort  and  rival,  came  in  with  all 
hands  drenched  and  with  one  of  her 
crew  so  played  out  with  seasickness 
that  he  had  to  be  held  on  all  the  way 
across  the  bay.  The  rain  was  getting 
decidedly  frequent  and  wet  ;  but  we 
refused  this  time  to  let  our  spirits  get 
dampened  in  the-  least,  and  all  hands 
gathered  on  the  Bonito,  which  became, 
for  the  rest  of  the  cruise,  a  sort  of  ren- 
dezvous. When  we  turned  in,  each  and 
every  one  offered  up  a  fervent  petition 
to  the  clerk  of  the  weather,  that  he 
might  send  bright  skies  and  favoring 
breezes  on  the  morrow. 

But  it  was  not  to  be ;  for  it  seemed 
as  though  we  were  hardly  asleep,  when 
we  were  awakened  by  that  indescrib- 
able feeling  which  tells  the  sailor,  at 
once,  that  the  vessel  is  dragging  her 
anchor.  It  was  just  about  two  bells. 
Here  was  a  pretty  mess!  There  was 
no  great  danger,  except  from  collision ; 
but  that  one  danger  was  quite  enough; 
for  in  the  small  inner  harbor,  hardly  a 
mile  long  by  one-third  of  a  mile  wide, 
there  were  anchored  considerably  over 
two  hundred  sail,  from  the  big  fisher- 
man down  to  the  sixteen-foot  racer. 

Our  first  thoughts  had  to  be  directed 
to  the  safety  of  the  boat  we  were  on, 
the  Bonito;  afterwards  would  be  time 
enough  to  look  after  the  Flora,  which 
we  had  anchored  some  little  distance 
from  the  larger  boats. 

The  wind  had  swung  around  from 
south-east,  through  the  west,  into  the 
north-east,  and  was  now  coming  in  sav- 
age squalls,  the  forerunner  of  a  north- 
east gale.  The  rain,  driven  by  the  gale 
and  falling  in  torrents,  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  see  about  the  deck.  The 
night  was  black  as  ink;  but  now  and 
then  there  came  a  blinding  flash  of 
lightning,  followed  by  deafening  thun- 
der. We  had  left  an  awning  over  the 
standing  room  and  this,  filling  with 
wind,  was  pulling  us  astern  at  a  lively 
rate.  So  far  we  had  struck  nothing; 
and  getting  the  awning  off  and  putting 
out  our  other  ground  tackle,  we 
brought  up  temporarily.  All  was  com- 
motion about  us;  the  crews  on  deck, 
getting  down  topmasts,  putting  out  ex- 
tra anchors,  paying  out  scope,  and 
making      everything      snug;      lanterns 


flashing  about  deck,  and  red  coston 
lights  flaring  forth  and  casting  weird, 
dancing  shadows;  all  with  confused 
shouting,  muffled  by  the  howling  of 
the  gale  through  the  rigging.  It  was 
romantic ; — but  also  uncomfortable.  We 
made  out  the  Flora  riding  the  gale 
all  right  and  soon  had  her  in  a  good 
berth.  But  the  Bonito  we  could  not 
hold;  she  drifted  alongside  of  a  big 
white  sloop  and,  having  no  more  ground 
tackle,  we  lashed  on  to  her  and  turned 
in  once  more  to  tr)^  and  get  a  little 
sleep  before  morning. 

Morning  brought  no    change.       The 
wind   was   whistling   through    the    rig-' 
ging  and  the  rain  was  still  coming  down 
as  though  the  weather  clerk  was  bound 
to  drown  us  in  fresh  water  if  not  salt. 

The  inner  harbor  is  well  protected, 
but  the  lumber  of  boats  scattered 
along  the  shore  bore  witness  to  the 
strength  of  the  gale  and  the  poor  hold- 
ing ground  on  the  bottom.  Two  or  three 
of  the  big  fishing  schooners  were  on  shore 
on  the  southerly  side  of  the  harbor,  and 
the  anchor  cables  of  the  whole  fleet  were 
in  a  confused  snarl,  owing  to  the  shifting 
of  the  boats  in  the  gale.  We  found 
that  the  fouling  of  ours  had  been  the 
cause  of  our  dragging  after  we  had  put 
out  our  best  bower.  Casting  off  from 
our  neighbors  and  straightening  out 
our  ground  tackle,  we  snugged  things 
up  to  ride  out  the  gale. 

And  a  gale  it  surely  was !  Such  a 
one  as  the  month  of  August  seldom 
brings  to  our  New  England  coast. 

This  was  the  day  of  the  race.  But 
for  once,  our  crew  was  not  anxious  for 
a  tussle  with  the  wind  and  water. 
Clothes,  boots  and  oilers  were  all  wet, 
soaking  wet ;  and  what  with  poor  sleep 
and  considerable  excitement  for  a 
couple  of  nights,  we  were  not  feeling 
quite  in  racing  condition. 

As  the  starting  time  drew  near,  some 
of  the  larger  boats  stood  out  toward 
the  line  under  close  reefs,  and  we  soon 
learned  that  the  Regatta  Committee 
had  shortened  the  course,  giving  all 
except  the  fishing  schooners  an  inside 
course.  But  even  this  could  not  tempt 
us.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that 
the  weather  and  exposure  had  not 
had  a  very  good  effect.  The  skipper 
had  left  home  with  a  severe  cold,  but 
with  a  trustful  faith  that   a  few   days' 
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outing  on  the  water  would  do  his  cold 
good;  but  a  damp  cabin,  and  rowing 
around  the  harbor  in  a  driving  rain  and 
howling  gale,  with  nothing  on  but  wet 
oilskins,  had  not  had  a  good  effect.  The 
professor,  too,  was  somewhat  of  a 
wreck.  Even  the  alluring  interest  of 
some  light  reading  he  had  brought  with 
him,  to  wit,  a  professional  treatise  on 
"The  Properties  of  Floating  Bodies," 
■  had  no  attraction  for  him. 

The  race  inside,  for  the  yachtsmen, 
passed  off  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  broken  spars  and  torn  sails; 
with  few  competitors,  however,  except 
from  the  home  ports,  visiting  yachtsmen 
being  mindful  of  the  long  sail  home  and 
the  need  of  spars  and  sails.  But  the 
fishermen's  race  of  that  day  will  always 
be  remembered  as  "  The  Race  "  by  all 
familiar  with  the  racing  annals  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. 

When  we  had  entered  the  harbor,  the 
preceding  afternoon,  we  had  found 
some  of  the  schooners  taking  sand 
aboard  to  ballast  them,  and  when  morn- 
ing came  the  crews  were  early  astir, 
getting  their  craft  ready  for  the  strug- 
gle. Never  was  there  a  day  better 
suited  to  test  the  staunch  schooners  and 
the  steady  nerve,  dauntless  courage, 
and  wonderful  skill  of  the  skippers  and 
crews.  Whoever  has  seen  the  handling 
of  these  schooners  in  crowded  harbors, 
the  nice  judgment,  the  luffing  and 
waring,  has  learned  to  admire  the  fisher- 
man's skill — a  skill  more  remarkable  as 
the  crews  seldom  have  any  great  disci- 
pline or  organization.  And  that  day, 
above  all  others,  would  test  their  nerve 
and  courage.  They  well  knew  the 
conditions  they  would  meet  outside,  and 
life  lines  stretched  around  each  schooner 
told  the  onlooker  what  they  expected. 
A  fifty-mile  race  in  the  bay  in  such  a 
wind  and  sea  as  there  was  that  day,  is 
no  child's  play,  but  the  stout  little 
schooners  went  through  it  all  in  fine 
form,  running  off  to  leeward  at  railroad 
speed,  jibing  around  Harding's  Ledge 
bell  buoy,  reckless  of  sails,  rigging  and 
spars,  and  after  a  ten-mile  sail  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  with  lee  rails  and 
decks  covered  with  solid  water,  they 
hauled  to  weather  around  Davis  Ledge 
and  battled  out  to  windward,  riding  the 
huge  seas  bravely,  but  now  and  then 
plunging  bows  in  so  that  the  water  ran 


aft  and  to  leeward  in  miniature  Niaga- 
ras, causing  all  hands  to  hang  on  to  the 
lines  for  dear  life.  The  winners  might 
well  feel  that  they  had  won  what  was 
indeed  a  race  and  a  test  of  seamanship. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  all  the  boats 
were  again  at  their  anchors,  and  when 
we  turned  in  that  night,  though  the  gale 
was  still  whistling  through  the  rigging 
and  the  rain  driving  against  the  house, 
we  knew  that  our  anchors  were  now 
planted  deep  enough  to  hold  us,  and 
that,  unless  the  unexpected  happened, 
we  could  put  in  a  good  night's  sleep. 

When  we  tumbled  up  on  deck  in  the 
morning,  we  found  the  conditions  still 
the  same.  The  day  drizzled  away 
without  a  great  deal  of  excitement. 
The  streets  of  old  Gloucester  looked 
lifeless  and  desolate,  even  for  a  place 
then  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 
Bunting,  scattered  profusely  about,  hung 
limply  from  the  buildings,  adding  to 
the  drenched  appearance  of  the  city; 
only  the  lofty  flags  floating  in  the  gale 
showing  any  signs  of  animation.  '  'Oil- 
ers "  were  the  fashionable  dress.  The 
hotels  had  many  visitors  who  had  come 
to  enjoy  the  celebration,  but  who  were 
now  forced  to  keep  in-doors,  and  every- 
body felt  that  we  needed  a  new  weather 
bureau,  even  if  we  had  to  overturn  the 
ruling  administration  to  get  it. 

Before  we  turned  in,  it  was  agreed  to 
start  for  home  the  next  morning  if  the 
weather  should  moderate  at  all,  so  that 
the  sea  outside,  which  had  been  so  heavy 
that  the  rollers  broke,  would  go  down 
some.  All  but  the  skipper  turned  in  on 
the  Bonito  ;  but  the  three  days  had  been 
too  much  for  him.  Even  the  skill  of  old 
Dr.  Barleycorn  had  not  made  him  com- 
fortable, and  he  took  his  traps  ashore 
and  put  up  at  the  hotel. 

Sunday  morning  came,  and,  gathering 
on  board,  we  decided  to  run  home,  the 
wind  having  moderated  some  and  the 
breaking  of  the  clouds  indicating  a  ces- 
sation of  the  storm  and  clear  weather 
later  in  the  day.  We  were  soon  out  by 
Norman's  Woe.  And  now  we  could 
begin  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the 
gale.  We  noticed  that  the  White  Squad- 
ron had  put  to  sea,  but  the  great  moni- 
tor MiantonomaJi  was  compelled  to  put 
back,  the  tremendous  seas  dashing  over 
her  making  it  impossible  for  her  to  pro- 
ceed.     It  was  a  grand  scene,  seated  in 
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the  stem  of  the  Flora  Lee^  hardly  a  foot 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  to  see  the 
mighty  walls  of  water  roll  up  behind  us, 
seeming  as  though  about  to  overwhelm 
us;  and  then  to  be  raised  quickly,  the 
little  boat  rushing  ahead  as  if  to  escape 
the  pursuer,  and  then,  overtaken,  to 
drop  down  into  the  hollow  of  a  wave — 
down  into  a  valley  where  we  could 
hardly  feel  the  wind,  so  lofty  were  the 
rollers.  As  nearly  as  we  could  estimate,- 
they  were  running  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-two  feet  in  height — ^so  high  as 
to  practically  shut  off  the  wind  when  we 
were  in  the  trough  of  a  wave.  At  such 
times,  the  boat  would  almost  lose  her 
headway,  and  when  she  rose  on  the  top 
of  the  following  wave  and  suddenly  felt 
the  force  of  the  wind,  it  was  necessary 
to  put  the  helm  sharp  across  in  order  to 
keep  her  on  the  course.  It  was  exciting, 
for  a  broach-to,  in  such  conditions,  would 
have  been  disastrous.  The  Scamp  soon 
left  us,  going  in-shore  ;  and  we  after- 
wards learned  that  it  had  been  impossi- 
ble to  steer  her.  We  did  not  see  her 
again  on  our  run  home.  We  found  a 
better  breeze  by  keeping  across  the  bay, 
although  much  rougher  water.  As  we 
neared  the  ledges  to  the  northward  of 
Halfway  Rock,  the  rollers  ran  higher 
still  and  were  just  on  the  verge  of 
breaking,  and  it  seemed  for  some  time 
as  though  it  would  have  been  wiser  if 
we,  too,  had  run  in-shore,  for,  if  even 
one  sea  should  break  under  us,  we  should 
probably  fill  in  a  moment,  the  boat  be- 
ing entirely  open.  We  began  to  recall 
the  professor's  "  Properties  of  Floating 
Bodies,"  and  figured  out  that  we  still 
had  the  air-tanks  to  hold  on  to  if  worst 
came  to  worst.  Finally,  to  keep  steer- 
age way  while  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
we  had  to  give  the  boat  more  sail,  and 
the  mate  soon  had  the  reefs  out  of  the 
Bonito,  and  we  ran  along  together.  The 
sight,  as  we  ran  by  Halfway  Rock,  was 
one  long  to  be  remembered.  The 
mountains  of  water  seemed  to  rush  an- 
grily and  irresistibly  against  the  lonely 
boulder,  as  if  to  push  it  under  or  dash 
it  in  pieces.  Breaking  on  it  with  a  dull 
roar,  like  distant  thunder,  they  would 
dash  into  spray  and  fly  into  the  air, 
glistening  in  the  sun ;  while,  as  the 
waves  rushed  on,  the  old  rock  would 
seem  to  rise  out  of  each  contest  like 
some  disdainful,  gray  old  leviathan,  de- 


spising his  antagonist  and  contemptu- 
ously shaking  himself  free  from  him. 
Inside  the  rock,  toward  the  shore,  the 
water  showed  here  and  there  masses 
of  white  foam,  where  the  waves  rushed 
over  some  half-sunken  reef.  As  we 
looked,  we  could  not  help  thinking  that 
it  is  only  at  such  times  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  early  navigators  can  be  appre- 
ciated; and  surely  no  path  was  ever 
more  beset  with  all  the  dangers  that  the 
sailor  has  to  meet  than  that  of  the  early 
Salem  Puritans  from  this  Halfway  Rock, 
through  the  tortuous  channels  that  lead 
to  the  "  City  of  Witches." 

As  we  neared  Marblehead,  the 
wind  moderated,  we  shook  out  our 
remaining  reefs,  and  soon  ran  into 
smoother  waters.  The  sailing  became 
delightful;  the  breeze,  still  east  and 
of  moderate  strength,  giving  us  a  fair 
wind  all  the  way  home.  We  ran 
by  the  Outer  Pigs,  then  by  beautiful 
Nahant,  summer  residence  of  ultra 
Boston,  and  in  by  Deer  Island  Light, 
familiarly  known  as  "Scarecrow,"  and 
were  once  more  in  the  familiar  waters 
of  the  Hub's  most  beautiful  harbor. 

The  sail  to  the  anchorage  oif  the  Club- 
house was  soon  ended,  and  after  re- 
porting some  of  the  boats  behind  us  to 
inquiring  friends,  we  hauled  our  traps 
ashore,  and  our  cruise  was  something 
of  the  past. 

That  night  we  "bunked"  in  our  own 
rooms,  each  unquestionably  saying  to 
himself  that,  though  cruising  is  great 
fun,  yet  after  four  days  on  a  leaky, 
twenty-five  foot  boat,  in  such  weather 
as  we  had  experienced,  ' '  there's  no 
place  like  home."  And  yet,  the  cruise 
added  one  more  to  those  pleasures 
which  the  past  has  for  us,  in  the  re- 
membrance of  the  good  times  and 
exciting  experiences  that  went  with  all 
our  old,  warm,  boyhood  friendships; 
for  though  our  yachting  experience  has 
been  long  and  varied,  though  our  rac- 
ing has  brought  prizes  not  a  few,  and 
our  cruising  pleasures  we  shall  always 
remember;  jet  we  all  think  that  no 
four  days  of  ours  can  ever  quite  equal 
the  memory  of  that  trip  along  shore. 
We  did  not  get  the  prize  that  was 
nominally  the  reason  of  our  cruise,  but 
the  "Discovery  of  the  Leak,"  the 
"Midnight  Squall,"  and  the  "Sail 
Home,"  none  of  us  will  ever  forget. 
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T  was  while  we 
were  still  held 
captive  by  the 
good  cheer  of 
Mistress  Duffy  and 
the  general  seduct- 
iveness of  Bath 
that  we  learned, 
amongst  its  other 
and  manifold  at- 
tractions, that  Bath 
was  also  the  best 
point  from  which 
to  visit  those  upper 
reaches  of  the  Blue 
are  most  dear 
Maroon  hunter  and  his  favorite 
game,  the  wild  boar.  This  animal 
is  the  lineal  descendant  of  those 
few  individuals  of  sus  scro/a,  the  do- 
mestic hog,  which  the  Great  Admiral, 
Don  Cristoforo  Colon,  brought  here, 
when  he  landed  on  the  island,  in  1503, 
with  broken  ships  and  disheartened 
crew,  and  where  he  passed  one  of  the 
happiest  years  of  his  later  life.  The 
warfare  between  the  Arrowack  natives 
and  the  fiercer  Caribs,  the  after  sav- 
agery of  the  Spanish  settlers,  and  the 
ensuing  unsettled  condition  of  the  early 
English  conquests,  enabled  these  ani- 
mals to  escape  to  the  upper  hills,  and 
there  to  pass  more  than  two  centuries 
in  security  from  human  intrusion. 
When  these  mountain  heights  and 
densely  wooded  intervales  were  ex- 
plored, it  was  found  that  they  teemed 
with  the  wild  hog,  which  had  degener- 
ated again  to  the  animal  of  fierce  tem- 
per, elevated  fore-quarters  and  death- 
dealing  tusks  of  its  congener  of  the  Black 
Forest  and  the  Russian  wilds. 


Up  in  these  strongholds,  by  way  of 
the  beautiful  Cuna  Cuna  Pass,  the 
seeker  after  this  most  exciting  of  all 
hunting  will  find  the  choicest  region  for 
the  sport;  and  well  up  in  the  higher 
levels  may  be  found  some  hardy  Nim- 
rod  of  the  fearless,  all-enduring  Maroon 
stock,  who,  with  a  numberless  pack  of 
yelping,  half-fed,  mongrel  curs,  all  spine 
and  head  and  no  legs,  will  act  as  guide 
and  chief  hunter.  He  will  know  the 
chief  coign  of  vantage,  some  pool  where 
the  jaded  brute  will  halt  for  water,  or 
along  some  ridge  where  it  will  hurtle 
through  the  undergrowth,  close  pressed 
by  the  howling  pack.  Placed  on  such 
a  ridge  one  afternoon,  when  a  mountain 
shower  had  left  everything  cool  and  in- 
vigorating, in  company  with  another 
would-be  boar  hunter,  I  stood  and  lis- 
tened to  the  distant  yelping  of  the 
hounds,  who,  our  guide  assured  us,  had 
started  a  fierce  boar.  That  it  was  fierce 
we  could  ourselves  judge,  if  each  oft- 
recurring  yelp  of  pain,  that  rose  above 
the  other  din  of  the  pack,  was  to  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  a  cutting  blow  from 
the  tusk  of  the  infuriated  beast.  Here, 
on  either  side  of  the  ridge,  a  narrow 
backbone  of  soil,  but  a  few  feet  wide  on 
the  -  top,  our  guide  left  us  to  meet  the 
brute,  which,  he  assured  us,  would  soon 
appear,  while  he  and  another  of  his 
hardy  tribe  went  further  along  the  spur 
to  stop  him,  should  he  escape  our  rifles, 
with  the  cheering  remark,  ' '  Ef  5-0'  no 
stop  him,  him  rip  yo'  up  wid  him  tus' ! " 

We  thought  it  best  to  take  positions 
well  to  each  side  of  the  trail,  and  thus 
be  well  off  the  route  of  the  approach- 
ing brute,  and  yet  near  enough  to  get 
a  good  shot  at  Ms  fianks.     Hardly  had 
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we  gotten  well  behind  thick  clumps  of 
mountain  fern  before  a  crashing  in  the 
underbrush  and  the  yelping  of  a  single 
dog  announced  that  the  supreme  mo- 
ment had  arrived.  As  the  creature, 
coming  on  at  a  rapid  gallop,  came  into 
sight,  he  looked  to  us  quite  the  size  of 
a  calf.  Two  shots  rang  upon  the  air. 
Our  victim,  that  was  not  to  be,  stopped 
for  a  moment,  just  long  enough  to  in- 
duce us  to  cast  hurried  glances  around 
for  the  nearest  available  tree,  and  then 
rushed  on,  evidently  untouched  and  un- 
aware of  our  proximity.  We  let  him 
rush  on  toward  our  guides,  while  we 
pressed  our  way  in  the  other  direction 
toward  a  point,  perhaps  two  hundred 
yards  down  the  ridge,  where  the  barking 
of  the  remainder  of  the  pack  led  us  to  be- 
lieve that  another  boar  must  be  at  bay. 
Here  we  found  a  still  larger  boar,  the 
centre  of  a  well  tramped  circle,  perhaps 
twenty  feet  in  circumference,  cleared 
by  the  dogs  in  their  frantic  attempts 
to  get  at  his  hindquarters  and  escape  his 
tusks.  In  this  the  maddened  pachy- 
derm was  circling,  wheeling  suddenly 
and  striking  from  side  to  side  in  a  wild 
attempt  to  do  his  tormentors  to  the 
death,  as  he  described  long  curves 
through  the  air  with  his  villanous  look- 
ing tusks,  all  the  while  keeping  up  an 
odd  combination  of  growl,  grunt  and 
squeal.  The  noise  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  get  within  fifty  yards  before  being 
discovered  by  the  enemy.  Then,  just 
as  each  of  us  was  raising  his  rifle  for  a 
shot,  without  a  moment's  pause,  entirely 
forgetting  the  small  fry  at  his  heels,  he 
rushed  upon  me,  head  down,  with  seem- 
ingly no  thought  but  to  deal  the  dreaded 
upward  thrust  with  his  tusks.  Just 
then  (I  had  better  confess  it)  I  devoutly 
wished  myself  back  on  my  "safety" 
wheel,  on  a  hard  stretch  of  the  Jamaica 
highways.  However,  the  Martini- Henry 
firm  must  know  what  their  rifles  are 
needed  for,  and,  with  a  firm  conviction 
in  their  judgment,  I  almost  instinctively 
pulled  the  trigger.  In  a  heap,  almost 
at  our  feet,  the  boar  struggled  for  a  few 
seconds  in  the  death  throes,  with  the 
now  emboldened  pack  doing  their  best 
to  hasten  his  departure.  The  trophy, 
with  its  six-inch  tusks  of  perilous  sharp- 
ness, was  one  to  be  proud  of,  and  one 
that  greatly  surprised  our  guides,  who 
came  up  in  a  few  moments.     When  they 


were  twitted  with  the  fact  that  they  had 
not  done  as  well,  we  were  amazed  to 
learn  that  they  had,  discarding  their 
guns,  slain  the  boar  that  we  had  missed 
by  receiving  him  on  long  lancewood 
spears,  steel  tipped,  which  to  them  is  by 
reason  of  its  extreme  danger,  a  far  more 
sportsman-like  and  enjoyable  mode  of 
dealing  death  to  these  brutes. 

From  Bath  to  Antonio  we  pass  over 
roads  some  stretches  of  which  hardly 
maintain  Jamaica's  reputation  for  ex- 
cellence in  this  particular,  with  some 
short,  sharp  hills  to  walk,  and  many 
entrancing  bits  of  cliff  and  beaten  sea- 
shore to  call  an  occasional  halt, — it  is 
quite  possible  to  do  this  all  in  the  morn- 
ing's ride;  but  we,  knowing  that  Port 
Antonio  is  the  principal  centre  of  the 
banana  trade,  have  resolved  to  take  a 
whole  day  to  this  part  of  the  journey, 
and  give  some  time  to  observing  the 
life  of  the  small  planters  along  the 
route,  who  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
vast  total  which  annually  leaves  that 
port.  So  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  making  Manchioneal  for  break- 
fast, taking  the  easy  spin  of  sixteen 
miles  at  our  leisure.  Crossing  the 
Devil's  River  on  a  fine  iron  bridge,  we 
passed  a  Coolie  village,  where  tall, 
grave  East  Indiamen,  with  their  silver- 
laden  wives  almost  burdened  with 
their  wealth  of  necklaces,  bracelets, 
armlets,  anklets  and  heavy  ear  pend- 
ants, all  of  coin  silver  and  home-made, 
with  a  rare  degree  of  skill  in  the  fash- 
ioning, and  here  and  there  a  beautiful, 
though  swarthy  face  of  sweet  sixteen 
gazing  out  at  us,  reminding  us  vividly  of 
pictures  we  have  seen  in  far  Bengal. 
Beyond  we  come  to  a  level  stretch  of 
three  or  four  miles,  which  skirts  along 
the  edge  of  the  Great  Horse-pasture, 
as  is  called  the  wide  expanse  of  open 
meadow,  where,  after  the  inundation  of 
the  rainy  season,  a  rank  growth  of  ex- 
cellent grass  affords  pasturage  for 
breeds  of  stock  that  are  justly  the 
pride  of  the  whole  parish.  Suddenly, 
around  a  bend  in  the  road,  we  come 
upon  the  home  of  the  poor  and  indi- 
gent of  the  neighborhood — a  collection 
of  spacious  buildings  so  perched  on  the 
steep  hill-side  that  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  standing  on  one-legged  stilts. 
Further  on  there  is  a  by-road  leading 
abruptly  up   the   hill   to  the  left,   and 
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here  it  will  well  repay  us  to  abandon 
the  bicycles  and  take  a  climb  of,  per- 
haps, a  quarter  of  a  mile,  up  to  the  old 
manor  house  of  Amity  Hall,  to  obtain 
one  of  the  most  charmingly  varied  pas- 
toral views,  of  easy  access,  in  the  island. 

Here,  looking  out  over  the  whole 
Plantain  Garden  River,  from  Holland 
Bay  on  the  east  to  hills  on  which  stand 
fair  Bowden  to  the  south-west,  with 
varied,  sea-indented  coast,  over  which 
the  light-house  at  Morant  Point  watches, 
warning  the  mariner  of  its  coral  shoal 
treacheries,  is  a  view  of  peace  and 
plenty  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Here, 
in  spite  of  its  peaceful  name,  the  owner 
of  this  Amity  Hall  was  dragged  forth 
from  his  hiding,  by  the  blood-thirsty 
mob  of  '65,  and  hacked  to  pieces. 

Almost  at  our  feet  wave  and  toss  in 
the  early  morning  breezes  the  cane- 
fields  of  the  mighty  estates  of  Amity 
Hall,  Plantain  Garden,  Hordley,  Duck- 
enfield.  Golden  Grove  and  Pleasant 
Hill.  Acres  upon  acres,  almost  square 
miles  of  the  beautiful  sea-green  ver- 
dure, attest  the  riches  of  this  an- 
nually overflowed  area.  But  this  era 
is  about  to  change.  The  reign  of  those 
long-time  monarchs.  Kings  Sugar  and 
Rum,  those  twin  rulers  of  a  now  effete 
rSgime^  has  reached  a  period  of  unmis- 
takable decadence,  when  it  is  deemed 
wisest  to  introduce  to  this  fertile  re- 
gion the  coming  mastery  of  King 
Banana  and  all  his  accompanying  train 
of  courtiers,  the  minor  fruit  and  vege- 
table products  for  which  the  northland 
craves  in  the  winter  of  its  discontent. 

With  a  sigh  of  regretful  longing  we 
ride  on  and  are  soon  climbing,  with 
shortened  breath,  around  a  foot-hill  spur 
of  the  John  Crow  mountains  towards 
Innes  Bay.  From  here  to  Manchioneal 
we  have  a  series  of  sharp  hills,  some  of 
which  compel  us  to  pedestrianism.  Be- 
tween each  we  will  find  a  deep,  rock- 
guarded  bay  or  bight,  no  two  alike  in 
their  wondrous  beauty;  and  into  each 
of  these  pours  a  mountain  stream.  As 
most  of  these  are  either  bridged,  or  at 
least  spanned  with  a  stout  foot-log,  their 
crossing  will  not  present  any  serious 
problems.  It  is  not  alone  the  charm  of 
growing  nature,  but  the  spell  of  the 
dying  or  dead  art  of  civilization  as  well, 
which  constitutes  a  principal  attraction 
along  this  part  of  the  road.    Of  Damas- 


cus the  ancient  prophet  wrote,  "It 
shall  be  a  ruinous  heap."  Here  is  the 
Damascene  region  of  Jamaica;  here,  the 
ruinous  heaps  are  on  every  hand.  In 
the  quaint,  terse  language  of  the  colo- 
nial courts,  the  estates  which  once  were 
here,  the  pride  of  the  whole  island,  are 
now  "in  ruinate" — a  term  which  conveys 
all  that  I  may  crowd  into  a  score  of  sen- 
tences. Along  this  part  of  the  road  fine 
old  manor  houses  have  there  been,  which 
now  are  represented  but  by  crumbling 
walls,  toppling  chimneys,  broken  aque- 
ducts and  verdure-hidden  piles  of  stone. 

At  last  we  reach  Manchioneal,  almost 
satiated  and  wearied  with  the  beauties 
by  land  and  sea,  and  quite  ready  for  the 
breakfast  which  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  her 
charming  niece.  Miss  Fannie,  have  in 
waiting  for  us. 

Along  this  eastern  end  of  Jamaica  the 
tarpon  is  even  more  plentiful  than  it  is 
on  the  Florida  coast,  and  not  nearly  so 
shy  of  the  hook  as  it  is  in  the  more 
northern  waters.  To  sweep  out  into  the 
long,  rythmic  swells  of  the  deeply  green 
Caribbean  sea  in  a  dug-out,  long  and 
slender,  made  from  some  shapely  "  Santa 
Maria"  tree,  or  silk-cotton,  which,  han- 
dled by  some  utterly  fearless  native, 
bids  fair  each  moment  to  capsize  on  the 
wave's  crest;  and  then  to  hook  a  mighty 
tarpon,  which  rushes  away  with  the  frail 
craft,  regardless  of  wave  crests,  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  or  any  other  danger, 
at  a  rate  that  at  first  seems  utterly  im- 
possible, furnishes  the  hardy  fisherman 
a  fine  test  of  nerves  and  muscles. 

At  Manchioneal  we  found  a  fisherman 
who,  for  four  shillings,  would  have  taken 
us  out  to  harpoon  old  Neptune  himself, 
so  entirely  devoid  of  fear  was  he  when 
on  the  sea  in  his  rolling,  hollow  log.  Yet 
this  same  man,  afterwards,  flatly  refused 
to  pilot  us  up  on  the  hills,  by  the  glim- 
mer of  the  earliest  dawn,  because 
of  the  dangers  that  were  there  in  the 
lurking  evil  spirits — the  "  jumbies,"  the 
"  duppies  "  and  all  their  kind. 

It  is  twenty-one  miles  from  Man- 
chioneal to  Port  Antonio  ;  and  as  the 
road  in  part  is  not  of  the  best,  though 
never  very  bad,  and  there  remain  a  fair 
number  of  turbulent  little  streams  to 
cross,  it  is  well  to  make  an  early  start. 
The  distance  should  be  made  in  three 
hours,  if  one  is  not  waylaid.  But  there 
are  bandits  along  this  road  that  are  well 
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nigh  irresistible.  One  of  these  makes 
Priestman's  river  his  home,  and  he  may 
be  described  as  a  sample  of  a  large 
number  of  his  class,  whose  rendezvous 
are  to  be  found  throughout  the  island, 
and  whose  ways  are  most  convincing. 
Ostensibly,  this  one,  who  is  a  young 
Englishman  of  culture  and  liberal  train- 
ing, is  a  buyer  or  middleman  in  bananas 
and  other  shipable  produce  ;  but  in  fact 
he  is  much  of  the  time  a  gentleman 
of  leisure,  who  has  but  little  else  to 
do  than  to  "hold  up  "  the  unwary  trav- 
eler. This  he  does  with  a  smile  and  a 
cheery  word  about  stopping  ' '  a  few 
days  with  a  fellow."  Is  he  armed  do 
you  ask  ?  Well,  rather  !  and  armed 
with  that  most  deadly  weapon  a 
"Jamaica  swizzle."  This  overpower- 
ing means  of  offense — or  the  reverse — 
is  thus  manufactured,  as  told  us  by  one 
who  was  a  high  priest  in  its  decoction  : 

One  of  sour  and  two  of  S'weet ; 

Three  of  strong  and  four  of  weak. 

Lest  the  reader  may  think  this  com- 
pound is  as  ineffective  as  the  rhyme  is 
halting,  I  may  add  that  the  "sour"  is 
lime  or  lemon  juice,  preferably  the 
former;  naturally  the  "sweet"  is  the 
crystal  sugar  of  the  island ;  the  ' '  strong  " 
is  good  old  Jamaica  rum ;  and  the  '  'weak  " 
is  ice  water.  This,  well  "swizzled," 
i.  e.,  mixed  with  a  three-pronged  stick 
rapidly  twirled  by  rolling  between  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  slice  or  two  of  "'  bird-peppers," 
cayenne,  is  a  nectar  not  to  be  despised 
in  the  first  drinking,  but  to  be  carefully 
shunned  after  the  second  glass.  Many  a 
man  of  the  world  who  has  learned  to  suc- 
cessfully carry  the  peat-smoke  flavored 
whisky  of  Scotland,  the  bourbon  straight 
of  America,  the  pulque  of  Mexico  or 
absinthe  of  France,  has  had  to  confess 
himself  vanquished  by  that  chiefest  of 
liquid  syrens, — a  stiff,  peppery  Jamaica 
swizzle.  And  this  is  our  bandit's  weap- 
on as  he  approaches  us;  we  have 
stopped  to  make  a  few  inquiries  near 
his  lair,  and  he  swoops  down  upon  us 
with  the  wiles  so  well  known  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  hospitable  folk  of  Ja- 
maica, that  to  escape  him  takes  a  degree 
of  resolution  seldom  possessed  by  a 
tired  cycler.  The  old  phrase,  so  dear  to 
our  ancestors,  Deo  volente,  will,  in  being 
translated  for  use  by  the  wayfarer  in 
Jamaica,  need    to     be     amended    into 


"God  and  Jamaican  hospitality  being 
willing." 

At  last  our  wheels  bear  us  to  the  end 
of  our  winding  way — not  winding,  let 
us  hope,  on  account  of  one  of  those 
swizzles — and  we  come  around  three 
sides  of  a  great  bay  to  Lower  Tichfield, 
which  is  the  business  part  of  Port  An- 
tonio. Here,  at  once,  we  see  we  are  in 
another  atmosphere.  This  is  observ- 
able, in  fact,  for  some  miles  on  each 
side  of  this  bustling  port,  for  from  here 
all  along  the  north  side,  to  and  beyond 
St.  Ann's  Bay,  the  country  is  made  to 
smile  under  the  genial  rule  of  the  now 
dominant  fruit  trade.  From  Port  An- 
tonio the  Boston  Fruit  Company  send 
two  or  more  vessels  per  week,  laden  for 
the  most  part  with  bananas,  but  also 
carrying  winter  and  spring  vegetables, 
cocoanuts,  oranges,  limes,  pineapples, 
and  like  choice  products  of  the  sun's 
most  luscious  alchemy.  It  is  only 
one,  though  probably  the  largest,  of  a 
number  of  companies  competing  for 
this  rapidly  growing  trade;  for  over 
one-third  of  all  the  bananas  brought  to 
our  great  land  come  from  that  little 
island  in  the  Caribbean  sea;  yet  there 
is,  so  far,  less  than  one-eighth  of  the 
available  land  in  use  for  this  crop.  But 
to  discuss  this  interesting  trade  would 
warrant  another  article,  so  much  is  there 
to  be  said  that  would  prove  entertain- 
ing to  those  who,  at  present,  only  know 
the  gustatory  worth  of  these  products. 

We  made  this  trip,  which  is  but  a 
sample  of  a  score  quite  its  equal  in 
charm  and  variety,  in  a  few  days.  This 
reads  well,  but  in  fact  it  is  much  too 
fast  to  pass  over  this  miniature  wonder- 
land. Not  that  the  roads,  by  reason 
of  surface  or  grade,  will  not  permit  it, 
for  they  will ;  but  there  is  so  much  to 
see  along  the  route,  so  much  of  history 
and  of  legendry,  so  much  of  folk-lore 
and  of  fable  to  listen  to,  so  much  of  race 
admixture  and  of  social  preferment,  of 
fetich  worship  and  of  obeah  practices  to 
inquire  into,  so  many  strange  agricul- 
tural processes  and  unusual  vegetable 
products  to  become  familiar  with,  so 
many  nooks  and  crannies  of  cave,  and 
waterfall,  and  gorge  to  explore,  so 
much  of  sport  to  enjoy  by  rod  and  gun, 
that  several  weeks  can  be  quite  as  well 
spent  along  this  eighty- two  miles  as  can 
several   days. 
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terminated   several 


ONDEAU 
Harbor,  on 
the  Canada 
side  of  fus- 
sy Lake  Erie,  was, 
not  so  many  years 
ago,  an  ideal  place 
for  sport  with  rod 
and  gun.  Unfortu- 
nately, overshoot- 
ing has  nearly  ex- 
varieties    of    game 


which  formerly  abounded,  but  it  is  still 
by  no  means  to  be  despised  as  a  camp- 
ing and  fishing  resort.  The  ' '  Round 
Water"  will  well  repay  a  trial,  providing 
the  visitor  is  not  one  of  those  semi- 
cranks  who  believe  that  all  of  fishing 
consists  of  catching  fish,  and  all  of 
catching  fish  consists  of  catching  trouL 

To-day,  instead  of  being  what  it  once 
was — a  capital  shooting  ground,  where 
duck  flocked  in  countless  thousands — it 
is  rather  a  sort  of  disappointing  mirage. 
There  are  duck  in  plenty,  of  various 
kinds,  in  the  proper  season,  but  visions 
of  flocks  are  about  all  there  is  of  it. 
Merciless  persecution  has  made  the 
fowl  shy  and  wary  to  a  degree,  and 
while  a  man  can  yet  bag  his  half-hun- 
dred duck  on  a  very  favorable  day,  such 
days  are  few.  The  glorious  sport  with 
big  duck  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  all 
that  remain,  to  remind  old-timers  of 
what  they  used  to  enjoy,  are  pleasant 
memories  of  full  many  a  jolly  outing, 
and  beggarly  remnants  of  the  great 
rafts  of  fowl  which  formerly  made  the 
Eau  their  chosen  abiding  place. 

Of  the  teal  which  used  to  whistle  past 
the  sportsman's  blind,  but  enough  are 
left  to  hint  that  they  once  frequented 
the  place,  and  where  ten  years  ago  the 
beautiful  wood-duck  followed  the  wind- 
ings of  the  creeks,  or  fell  in  response  to 
the  sudden,  deadly  challenge  of  the 
lurking  gun,  there  is  naught  but  a 
lonely  silence,  broken  only  by  the  croak 
of  a  frog  or  the  plunge  of  a  musk-rat. 

In  the  heavy  timber  bordering  the 
marshy  shores  there  used  to  be  plenty 
of  grouse,  but  their  day  has  passed.  In 
certain  localities  where  the  marsh  wa- 
ters trespassed  far  into  the  forest,  mak- 


ing the  black  mold  softly  treacherous 
to  unwary  feet,  the  woodcock  used  to 
dose  away  the  sunny  hours  in  drowsy 
comfort,  'neath  the  blended  shadows  of 
giant  trees  and  drooping  fern  fronds. 
The  presence  of  these  peerless  birds 
was  unsuspected,  save  by  a  few  keen 
nimrods  who  knew  the  mysteries  of 
those  woods.  But  the  pot-hunter  fin- 
ally grasped  the  possibilities,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  end  was  apparent. 
Guns  that  knew  not  how  to  spare 
roared  all  day  long  among  the  stately 
elms  and  over  the  grassy  marshes,  thun- 
dering the  doom  of  the  game'.  A  few 
short  seasons  did  the  work,  and  the  Eau 
relinquished  its  premier  position  as  a 
shooting  resort. 

But  with  the  fishing  it  was  different. 
Deep  down  in  the  cool  depths  of  a  wa- 
ter miles  long  and  miles  broad,  lurked 
uncounted  black  bass,  pike  and  lesser 
quarry,  and  through  the  narrow  reach 
which  connects  this  natural  harbor  with 
Lake  Erie  passed  many  a  mighty  mus- 
kallonge,  to  range  at  will  the  broad  inner 
limit,  or  to  take  prey  at  every  creek's 
mouth  or  channel  through  the  shore- 
ward marshes. 

The  expanse  of  the  Eau,  perhaps  nine 
miles  long  by  four  broad,  is  too  great 
for  fishing  in  perfect  safety,  except 
upon  calm  days.  Any  approach  to  a 
stiff  breeze  is  sure  to  kick  up  a  nasty, 
chopping  sea,  rough  enough  to  make 
an  ordinary  skiff  or  canoe  a  decidedly 
ticklish  craft  to  handle. 

At  the  head  of  the  Eau  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  sand-bar,  separating  the  harbor 
proper  from  Lake  Erie.  Through  this 
sand  a  channel  has  been  deepened  and 
protected  by  a  crib-work,  so  as  to  form 
an  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  the  sand 
upon  one  side  of  the  channel  is  styled 
"The  Bar,"  and  upon  the  other  side 
"The  Point."  In  this  channel  the  wa- 
ter is  deep,  and  about  the  inner  end  of 
the  crib-work  lurk  the  finest  black  bass. 
Now  and  again  a  giant  muskallonge  is 
killed,  but  these  cases  are  comparatively 
rare.  At  the  foot  of  the  Eau,  where 
the  weeds  and  rushes  extend  far  out 
into  the  shallows,  any  decent  performer 
with  the  rod  can   kill,  in   half  a  day's 
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' '  whipping  "  with  minnow  bait  or  small 
spoon,  plenty  of  pike  of  good  size. 

The  catch  may  also  include  a  few 
pickerel  and  bass,  but  such  sport  is 
rather  tame.  I  have  tried  it  many 
times,  more  to  keep  my  hand  in  than 
anything  else,  but,  whenever  the  water 
is  right,  the  sport,  />ar  excellence,  is  to 
troll  half  round  the  harbor,  some  seven 
or  eight  miles,  and  then  to  finish  off 
with  a  few  hours'  work  with  the  rod 
at  the  channel  into  the  lake. 

A  trip  of  this  kind  is  almost  certain 
to  yield  a  good  string,  and,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  I  have  killed  some 
very  large  fish.  The  major  portion  of 
the  captives  comprised  black  bass,  rock 
bass,  pike  and  pickerel,  but  there  was 
always  the  chance  of  hooking  a  mus- 
kallonge  to  cheer  one  up.  Time  and 
time  again  I  had  essayed  to  capture 
one  of  these  great  northern  pike,  and 
as  often  I  had  failed;  but  the  longest 
wait  must  have  an  end,  and  my  day 
came  at  last. 

A  little  railway  was  under  construc- 
tion down  to  the  Eau,  and  I  was  con- 
stantly traveling  back  and  forth  on 
ballast  train  or  engine,  as  the  case  hap- 
pened to  be.  Upon  such  trips  the 
trolls  invariably  accompanied  my  outfit. 
From  the  terminal  pier  of  the  railway 
to  the  inlet  to  the  Eau  was,  perhaps, 
five  miles,  and  this  stretch,  when  the 
day  was  right,  was  my  favorite  water. 

One  glorious  autumn  morning,  about 
half-past  six,  the  rickety  old  engine 
clattered  down  to  the  water's  edge 
and  discharged  her  crew  of  engineer, 
fireman  and  fisherman.  They,  having 
other  fish  to  fry,  merely  amused  them- 
selves, for  an  hour  or  so,  by  catching 
small  rock  bass  and  sunfish  near  shore. 
I  was  intent  upon  nobler  quarry,  and 
was  presently  stealing  over  the  rip- 
pling water  towards  the  Bar. 

It  was  a  grand  morning  for  the 
sport;  a  faint  breeze  whispered  among 
the  rushes  and  ruffied  the  surface  just 
enough  and  no  more,  and  I  felt  that 
the  chances  for  a  rousing  catch  were 
good. 

I  trolled,  as  v/as  the  fashion  on  that 
water,  kneeling  in  the  canoe  with  the 
line  gripped  between  my  teeth,  the 
spare  end  being  twisted  around  my 
leg.  For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  I  slid 
steadily  along,  the  light  canoe  making 


no  sound,  and  the  braided  line  trailing 
away  behind  to  where  the  silver  De- 
laney  fluttered  through  the  haunts  of 
bass.  Presently  I  passed  along  a  fringe 
of  reeds,  and,  looking  down  into  the 
clear  depths  below,  could  see  a  tangled 
mass  of  trailing  weeds  which,  doubt- 
less, covered  many  a  fine  fish. 

Tug!  and  the  trembling  of  the  line 
ceased,  and  as  my  hand  seized  the 
cord  I  knew  that  a  good  one  had 
struck  the  spinning  spoon. 

Hand  over  hand  he  was  hauled  in, 
the  strain  growing  greater  with  every 
foot  gained;  a  good  one  indeed,  and, 
as  the  pressure  told  on  him,  he  made 
a  couple  of  dodging  rushes,  then  re- 
sorted to  the  old,  old  trick  of  the 
black  bass,  and  leaped  two  feet  clear 
of  the  water.  But  the  triple  hooks 
were  too  well  planted  to  be  easily 
gotten  rid  of,  and  in  a  couple  of  min- 
utes he  was  alongside. 

"A  good  three-pounder,"  was  my 
mental  comment,  as  I  watched  him 
resting  a  bit,  preparatory  to  the  final 
struggle.  Of  course,  I  could  have 
lifted  him  in  then  and  there,  but  there 
was  no  particular  hurry,  and  I  always 
like  to  get  all  the  fun  out  of  them  I 
can.  After  a  time  he  renewed  the 
fight,  pulling  this  way  and  that,  and 
boring  down  under  the  canoe  in  a 
fierce  effort  to  rid  himself  of  his  pain- 
ful jewelry,  but  all  attempts  were  vain, 
and  up  he  came  dead-beat. 

Following  the  time-honored  custom, 
I  ran  a  stout  whip-cord  through  his 
gills  and  towed  him  behind,  and 
presently  he  had  a  companion  in  mis- 
ery. This  method  of  disposing  of 
captured  fish  possesses  the  merit  of 
keeping  the  victims  fresh  and  sweet, 
instead  of  having  them  dry  up  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe. 

A  little  farther  on  the  fish  bit  freely, 
and  for  two  hours  I  did  little  but  strike 
and  haul  in.  Black  bass,  some  of  them 
rattling  good  ones,  followed  in  rapid 
succession,  and  now  and  then  a  pike, 
rock  bass,  or  pickerel  signified  its  wil- 
lingness to  be  added  to  the  lengthen- 
ing trail  of  captives  behind  the  canoe. 

It  was  clearly  an  angler's  day,  and 
when  I  reached  the  Bar  there  were  about 
thirty  mourners  on  the  string.  But  my 
mind  was  occupied  with  visions  of  the 
giant  muskallonge.     Might  not  a  long 
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array  of  disappointments  be  obliterated 
in  a  crowning  triumph  now  ?  Compared 
to  the  grim  pike,  the  really  good  catch 
seemed  but  a  mockery. 

At  the  Bar,  the  string  of  fish  was 
safely  tied  in  a  cool  pool,  and  I  set  out 
for  the  channel,  determined  to  put  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  if  need  be,  in  trying 
for  a  muskallonge. 

Up  and  down,  back  and  forth,  I  pad- 
,  died,  trying  every  likely  place  for  full 
two  hours,  but  the  great  fish  gave  no 
sign  of  his  royal  presence.  In  the  deep 
water,  every  now  and  again,  I  hooked 
big  bass,  but  they  were  no  longer  re- 
garded with  favor.  However,  patient 
and  persistent  effort  counted  for  naught, 
so  at  last  I  gave  it  up,  and,  once  more 
securing  my  string  of  fish,  started  for 
the  engine  which  was  to  take  me  home. 

For  about  four  miles  I  drove  the 
canoe  along  at  a  rapid  clip,  as  the  boys 
might  be  awaiting  my  arrival ;  but,  when 
I  neared  my  destination  I  saw  them  bus- 
ily working,  and  so  guessed  that  there 
was  time  to  spare.  The  speed  of  the 
canoe  was  accordingly  relaxed,  the  spoon 
was  tossed  overboard  again,  and  I  trolled 
over  the  water  where  the  sport  had  been 
so  good  in  the  morning.  Fish  took  the 
lure  greedily,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed 
as  though  the  supply  was  inexhaustible. 
At  last,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
they  stopped  biting,  and  no  more  could 
be  taken.  The  canoe  was  headed  for  the 
landing,  though  the  lure  was  dragged  be- 
hind so  long  as  fishable  water  remained. 

Now,  I  had  been  disappointed  about 
my  big  fish,  and  had  done  a  lot  of  hard 
work,  and  had  accepted  the  inevitable 
with  a  good  grace,  and  in  so  doing  had 
presumably  touched  the  heart  of  that 
fate  which  rules  piscatorial  matters  and 
had  made  her  relent. 

A  surprise  of  the  biggest  and  most 
unexpected  kind  was  coming,  and  it 
came  with  a  jerk.  The  canoe  was  trav- 
eling at  a  rate  too  fast  for  bass,  when 
on  a  sudden  I  struck  a  snag — a  clean, 
dead  stop,  and  no  mistake,  for  the  line 
went  from  between  my  teeth  with  a  jerk, 
letting  ivories  together  with  a  snap  that 
promised  future  work  for  some  dentist. 
I  hastily  backed  water,  for  the  line  was 
stretched  until  it  fairly  twanged,  and 
the  hitch  around  my  leg  cut  deep  into 
the  flesh. 

"How  the  devil  did  I  strike  a  snag 


out  here  ? ''  was  my  first  thought;  then 
I  thrilled  with  a  sudden  start  of  glorious 
excitement,  for  there  came  a  powerful 
tug  at  the  line  which  explained  the 
inystery. 

"A  muskallonge,  by  the  great  horn 
spoon!  "  Naught  else  could  yank  a  line 
like  that,  and  I  hung  on  with  the  grip 
of  desperation. 

To  get  some  slack  line  aboard  was 
the  most  important  thing.  Luckily,  the 
canoe  was  light  and  she  spun  round 
in  response  to  the  strain.  In  a  few 
moments  I  was  straightened  up  and 
breathed  freer,  and  then  began  a  mill 
royal.  Foot  by  foot  the  line  was  gath- 
ered in,  until  there  was  enough  secured 
to  provide  against  a  sudden  rush. 

"  Now,  my  friend,  we'll  just  fight  it 
out  !  "  And  I  proceeded  to  business. 
The  big  fish  woke  up  and  made  things 
remarkably  lively.  He  was  evidently 
determined  to  force  the  fighting,  and 
dashed  this  way  and  that  with  amaz- 
ing strength.  The  cord  zipped  through 
my  fingers,  fairly  burning  the  skin  as 
the  royal  tug-of-war  went  on,  he  pull- 
ing for  dear  life,  I  striving  for  glory, 
and  both  of  us  fighting  for  every  inch  o: 
tether. 

Once  my  hair  rose  as  he  sped  straight 
away,  taking  every  foot  of  line,  but  the 
fact  of  the  cord  being  fast  to  my  leg 
eased  the  strain  and  the  good  canoe 
helped  me  out  by  following  lightly  in 
his  wake.  At  the  end  of  twenty 
minutes  there  was  a  very  weary  fish  at 
the  one  end  of  the  string  and  a  very 
excited  man  at  the  other,  but  the  fight 
continued,  though  with  abated  vigor. 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  close  along- 
side, and  for  the  first  time  I  saw  his 
splendid  proportions  and  also  saw  some- 
thing else  which  made  me  quake.  His 
gills  were  wide-spread  and  his  mouth 
ditto,  and  hanging  from  the  lower  jaw 
was  the  little  spoon  with  but  one  hook 
fast,  and  that  one  holding  by  a  mere 
shred  of  skin,  as  far  as  a  hast}^  scrutiny 
showed. 

Another  rush  would  surely  give  him 
freedom,  and  but  one  thing  could  be 
done.  Gaff  I  had  none,  and  to  attempt 
to  lift  such  a  fish  upon  the  line  was  but 
to  make  certain  of  losing  him. 

It  was  a  case  of  now  or  never.  He  was 
resting  and  would  surely  make  another 
dash,   so,  firmly  but  gently  I  drew  in 
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the  string  until  he  was  at  the  surface. 
A  cautious  Hft,  and  he  rolled  over  on  his 
side,  and  I  shuddered  as  I  looked  at  the 
terrible  array  of  teeth,  which,  like  the 
tusks  of  a  dog,  flashed  at  me  from  be- 
neath strong  jaws.  But  there  was  no 
alternative  ;  my  hand  stole  down  till 
my  fingers  closed  in  a  fierce  grip 
inside  his  gills,  and  I  had  him  and 
he  had  me  ! 

For  a  moment  there  was   an  awful 


splashing  and  commotion,  and  my  hand 
felt  as  if  it  was  being  run  through  a  set 
of  cog-wheels.  But  he  came  up  over 
the  side  of  the  canoe,  for  I  would  have 
suffered  my  arm  to  be  chewed  off  rather 
than  relinquish  the  prize  so  fairly  in 
hand.  A  moment  later  he  was  thrash- 
ing about  on  the  foot-boards  and  I 
thumped  him  with  the  paddle  in  vindic- 
tive glee,  for  it  was  questionable  who 
had  got  the  best  of  it. 


A  SHOT  AT  A  SHAOOVo 
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'HE  Octo- 
ber of 
1 89 1  will 
be  long 
remembered 
by  those  who 
were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  spend 
it  in  the  woods. 
During  the  whole 
month  the  most 
perfect  Indian 
summer  weather 
prevailed,  and  the 
charm  of  the  great, 
silent,  sun-bathed 
wilderness  was  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to 
express. 
With  a  party  of  four  others,  I  was 
then  camping  on  Round  Lake  in  the 
Adirondacks.  The  hills  about  us,  cov- 
ered for  the  most  part  with  hard  woods, 
blazed  from  base  to  summit  with  bril- 
liant foliage,  and  the  reflection  in  the 
calm  water  of  the  lake  was  like  a  glo- 
rious floor  of  mosaic,  clear  as  crystal, 
vivid  in  coloring  as  Venetian  tiles.  Our 
camp  was  pitched  on  a  balsam-covered 
knoll  overlooking  the  lake.  North  and 
south,  and  away  to  the  opposite  hills  in 
the  west,  stretched  that  lovely,  almost 
circular  sheet  of  water,  dotted  every- 
where with  gem-like  islands.  It  would 
have  been  the  despair,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  joy  of  an  artist,  to  see,  as  we 
saw,  evening  after  evening,  the  glory 
of  the  sunset  shining  through  the  white- 
trunked,  golden-foliaged  birches  of  two 
little  islands  opposite  our  camp.  From 
dawn  till  dark,  woods,  waters  arid  skies 


presented  a  panorama  of  ever-changing 
beauty.  It  was  all  like  a  magic  won- 
derland to  us  tired  dwellers  in  cities. 

But  I  started  out  to  tell  about  a 
strange  shot  at  a  shadow — a  kind  of 
dream  shot,  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
magical  atmosphere  which  surrounded 
us,  and  which  formed  a  natural  back- 
ground to  the  adventure. 

Like  all  Adirondack  parties,  we  had 
a  mighty  desire  to  see  three  or  four  fat 
deer  hanging  in  front  of  our  camp. 
And  yet  we  did  not  come  into  the 
woods  solely  or  even  principally  for 
deer.  If  we  had,  we  should  doubtless 
have  brought  hounds  with  us,  or  at 
least  permitted  our  guide  to  bring  his 
hound  into  camp  with  him.  But 
hounding  was  against  our  principles, 
although  we  knew  it  was  legal,  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  and  almost  univer- 
sally practiced  throughout  the  Adiron- 
dacks. We  were  after  health  and  a 
good  time  primarily,  after  deer  only 
secondarily. 

Our  guide  gave  us  to  understand 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  would 
not  be  held  responsible  if  we  left  the 
woods  without  so  much  as  having  seen 
a  deer.  We  relieved  him  of  all  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter,  and  told  him 
we  would  rather  not  see  a  deer  than 
shoot  one  driven  by  the  hounds.  The 
result  was  that,  up  to  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, after  having  been  eight  days  in 
the  woods,  we  were  still  eating  salt 
pork  and  canned  meat.  We  had  skirted 
the  shores  of  the  lake  half  a  dozen 
times,  with  our  two  boats,  in  the  gray 
dawn,  hoping  to  run  across  a  buck 
feeding  on  the  lily-pads  or  drinking  his 
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fill  before  the  sunrise,  and  as  many  times 
had  we  lain  in  ambush  at  evening,  where 
a  well-defined  deer-path  came  down  to 
a  certain  cove  green  with  lily-pads ;  but, 
as  yet,  not  a  glimpse  of  the  coveted  buck 
had  greeted  our  eyes. 

So  those  glorious  October  days  wore 
on.  It  was  a  joy  just  to  breathe  the 
life-giving,  balsam-scented  air,  to  bask 
on  the  rocks,  gazing  down  upon  moun- 
tain and  sky  mirrored  in  the  water,  to 
row  along  under  the  shadow  of  the 
trees,  or  make  excursions  to  the  little 
islands  scattered  everywhere  about  us. 
But  we  always  carried  our  rifles  with 
us,  and  never  forgot  to  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  the  ever-expected  game. 

One  breathless  morning,  cloudless  and 
warm  as  a  summer  day,  I  took  my  Win- 
chester and  wandered  away  from  the 
camp,  down  the  lake  shore.  I  had 
walked  about  a  mile,  when  I  came  to  a 
curious  little  crescent-shaped  clearing 
in  the  woods.  It  was  carpeted  with  thin, 
long-bladed  wood-grass,  that  grew  al- 
most to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Just 
beyond  this  clearing,  and  perhaps  thirty 
yards  from  it,  was  a  large,  flat  rock,  jut- 
ting out  into  the  lake.  It  was  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  a  little  higher  than 
the  other.  The  higher  section  cast  a 
grateful  shade  upon  the  lower  one,  and 
seemed  inviting  me  to  come  and  recline 
against  its  cool  side  and  smoke  a  medi- 
tative pipe^ — an  invitation  which  I  pro- 
ceeded to  accept  without  further  delay. 

For  nearly  an  hour  after  I  had  finished 
my  pipe  I  lay  gazing  out  over  the  quiet 
lake.  There  was  not  a  particle  of 
breeze;  the  water  was  as  smooth  as 
glass,  and  reflected  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite clearness  every  outline  of  rock 
and  tree,  every  shade  of  color  above  it. 
The  sun  had  mounted  but  half-way  to 
the  zenith,  and  shadows  from  the  bank 
stretched  fantastically  out  over  the 
water. 

From  where  I  lay  I  could  not  see  into 
the  little  clearing  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, as  one  of  the  tips  of  its  crescent- 
shaped  fringe  of  underbrush  came  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  directly  in  front  of 
me,  and  hid  it  from  sight.  But  I  could 
see  the  reflection  of  the  tall  grass  in  the 
water,  and  could  note  the  minutest  de- 
tail of  the  foliage  of  mirrored  balsam 
and  spruce. 

I  do  not  know  what  led  me  to  turn 


my  eyes  suddenly  from  gazing  out 
across  the  lake,  and  fix  them  on  the  lit- 
tle bay  directly  in  front  of  me ;  but  as  I 
did  so  an  electric  thrill  ran  through 
every  nerve  of  my  body.  There,  re- 
flected in  the  crystal  water,  was  the  per- 
fect shadow  of  a  magnificent  buck  ! 
He  was  standing  motionless,  the  head 
poised  high  on  the  shoulders,  the  ears 
slightly  inclined  forward,  the  nostrils 
dilated.  Every  one  of  these  details  I 
could  note  as  accurately  in  that  faithful 
mirror  at  my  feet  as  if  I  could  see  the 
deer  himself.  But  that  intervening 
fringe  of  small  growth  completely  hid 
the  animal  from  my  sight. 

For  a  few  moments  I  was  so  fasci' 
nated  and  so  overpowered  by  excite- 
ment, that  I  was  incapable  of  action  or 
even  thought.  Then  my  senses  re- 
turned, and  I  began  to  consider  how  I 
could  get  a  shot  at  the  buck.  I  dared 
not  make  a  motion  until  my  plans  were 
formed  and  action  could  be  taken 
quickly  and  decidedly.  I  strained  my 
eyes  in  a  vain  effort  to  catch  even  the 
faintest  hint  of  the  buck's  whereabouts 
through  the  thick  intervening  foliage. 
Then  I  looked  into  the  water  again  and 
began  to  measure  with  my  eye  the  rela- 
tive distances  from  each  other  of  objects 
reflected  there.  Thus  I  was  enabled  to 
calculate,  with  a  certain  degree  of  accu- 
racy, the  distance  of  the  buck  from  the 
water's  edge.  I  calculated  that  he  stood 
very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  little 
clearing,  and  about  in  line  with  a  cer- 
tain dwarf-cedar,  which  spread  its  thick 
mat  of  foliage  in  front  of  me. 

My  fingers  closed  on  the  Winchester 
that  lay  at  my  side.  Slowly,  cautiously, 
an  inch  at  a  time,  I  raised  it  to  my  lap. 
Then  I  waited  to  see  if  the  buck  would 
not  move  forward  and  come  into  sight. 
My  eyes  were  fixed  intently  all  the  while 
upon  the  shadow  in  the  water.  I  was 
all  of  a  "fine  tremble,"  as  I  have  heard 
an  old  guide  express  it,^ — not  a  quaking, 
fever -and -ague  shiver,  but  a  kind  of 
delicate,  vibrating  thrill. 

I  remained  in  this  state  of  suspense, 
with  the  rifle  across  my  lap,  for  perhaps 
three  minutes.  It  seemed  an  hour,  in 
the  intensity  of  my  excitement.  Then 
the  buck  snorted.  I  could  hear  the 
sound  plainly  enough,  though  I  could 
not  see  the  animal  himself.  This  meant 
either  that  he  was  getting  impatient,  or 
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suspicious,  or  that  he  actually  winded 
me.  In  any  event,  I  knew  he  would  be 
off  into  the  woods  in  a  moment,  and  if 
1  was  going  to  take  even  my  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  hitting  him,  it  was  time  to 
act.  One  swift  glance  at  the  image  in 
the  water,  as  I  cocked  the  Winchester 
and  threw  it  to  my  shoulder,  showed 
that  the  deer  was  whirling  in  his  tracks. 
But  I  had  the  point  at  which  I  must  fire 
all  picked  out,  and,  quick  as  a  flash,  I 
pulled  the  trigger,  and  sent  a  ball  whist- 
ling through  the  matted  foliage  of  the 
dwarf-cedar  in  front  of  me.  I  heard 
two  or  three  convulsive  plunges,  and 
then  all  was  still. 

It  did  not  take  me  many  seconds  to 
spring  from  the  rock  and  dash  down 
into  the  little  clearing.  Not  a  sign  of 
my  buck  was  to  be  seen — ^but,  hold !  here 


is  a  drop  of  blood  on  the  grass — another 
— and  another! 

I  ran  forward,  pushed  into  the  tangled 
woods — and  almost  stumbled  over  the 
body  of  the  big  buck.  There  he  lay, 
stone  dead, — with  a  bullet  through  the 
base  of  the  neck. 

I  shall  not  relate  how  I  acted,  on  this 
never-to-be-forgotten  occasion.  A  man 
may  be  pardoned  some  eccentricities 
and  extravagances  when  he  has  killed 
a  two  hundred  and  fifty  pound  buck  by 
firing,  practically,  at  its  shadow !  How- 
ever, I  retained  sufficient  sense  and 
presence  of  mind  to  cut  the  animal's 
throat  and  bleed  him;  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  our  stay  in  camp  we  feasted 
on  venison  which  had  not  been  over- 
heated and  spoiled  by  a  race  for  life 
with  the  hounds. 
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HEN 

within 
nine 
miles  of  Um- 
balla  several 
batteries  of  ar- 
tillery hove  in 
sight  amid  a 
cloud  of  dust. 
Over  500  man- 
1  3' -looking 
English  troop- 
ers passed  by 
and  seemed 
quite  surprised 
to  meet  a  soli- 
tary wheelman 
on  the  road. 
..--  ■„««.«,•.-  J  They  were   en 

route  to  Delhi. 
All  were  nicely  dressed  in  "Kharki"  suits, 
and  the  harness  and  equipment  glistened 
beautifully  in  the  morning  sunlight. 
Camels,  carts  and  servants  followed, 
laden  with  tents  and  camping  utensils. 
Several  servants  had  the  high-bred  dogs 
of  the  officers,  leading  them  along  by 
ropes.  Another  native  servant  was  awk- 
wardly trundling  his  master's  bicycle; 
the  amount  of  dirt  on  his  clothes  showed 
that  the  unmanageable  iron  horse  had 
more  than  once  made  him  bite  the  dust, 
although  he  was  simply  leading  it. 


Shahabad  was  the  only  town  of  any 
size  passed  from  Kurnal  to  Umballa. 
There  being  no  good  stopping-place  fur- 
ther on  I  remained  here  for  the  after- 
noon. Simla,  the  renowned  summer 
resort  of  India  in  the  Himalayas,  is  but 
sixty  miles  north  of  Uinballa.  It  is 
7,116  feet  above  sea  level.  Here  the 
English  officials  and  officers,  with  their 
families,  remain  during  the  torrid  sum- 
mer heat  on  the  plains  below. 

Umballa  is  900  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  being  the  highest  town  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  road  between  Calcutta 
and  Lahore.  My  cyclometer  registered 
1,102  miles,  which  makes  the  average 
rise  less  than  one  foot  to  the  mile. 
Near  this  point  is  the  great  water-shed 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus. 
Umballa,  being  centrally  located,  is  one 
of  the  largest  military  stations  in  India. 
Five  to  ten  thousand  troops  are  quar- 
tered in  the  cantonments  and  hill  sta- 
tions. A  military  band  enlivens  the 
soldiers'  quiet  life. 

The  mile-stones  on  every  metaled 
road  in  India  serve  as  excellent  guides. 
Following  these  I  was  off  early  next 
morning.  The  Himalaya  Mountains 
were  visible  to  the  north  along  the  road 
for  forty  miles,  then  suddenly  van- 
ished, leaving  nothing  but  the  wide  flat 
plain    to  be  seen  extending  in  all  direc- 
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tions.  At  the  small  walled  town  of 
Rajpura  I  passed  a  train  load  of  Sikh 
soldiers,  who  hailed  me  with  delight. 
Much  of  the  soil  to  Kanna  and  Lood- 
hiana  was  unproductive  ;  in  fact,  in 
many  places  were  huge  shifting  sand- 
banks. Near  Kanna  a  Sikh  dressed  in 
silk  gave  me  chase,  he  being  mounted 
on  a  splendid  horse.  His  steed  ambled 
along  on  a  sort  of  a  three-legged  trot, 
but  four  miles  convinced  the  surprised 
Sikh  that  his  good  horse  was  not  in  it 
with  a  bicycle  on  the  long  distance.  I 
arrived  in  Loodhiana  just  as  the  red  sun 
sank  below  the  horizon,  having  covered 
seventy-four  miles  from  Umballa  since 
morning. 

Loodhiana  is  a  town  of  40,000, 
mostly  Sihks.  Some  of  the  turbans  they 
wore  were  of  extraordinary  size,  con- 
taining enough  cloth  for  two  or  three 
suits  of  clothes.  The  colors  were  red, 
orange,  yellow  and  pink.  Many  of  the 
well-to-do  Sikhs  drive  out  in  the  even- 
ing on  the  excellent  roads. 

From  Loodhiana  there  "  are  two 
"Trunk"  or  main  roads  to  Lahore  ; 
one  diverges  to  the  west  to  Ferozepoor. 
This  route  is  used  by  the  military  in 
transporting  guns,  as  the  streams  are 
fewer  and  the  ground  higher.  The  old 
road  to  Lahore  via  Umritsur,  which 
crosses  some  bridgeless  streams  and  is 
over  a  thickly  populated  section,  is 
principally  used  by  the  natives.  I  de- 
cided to  take  the  Umritsur  route,  there 


being  more  opportunities  to  satisfy  the 
inner  man  at  the  more  numerous 
"  Dak  "  bungalows. 

Six  miles  beyond  Loodhiana  the  road 
crossed  the  Sutley  river.  There  are 
ferry  cars  on  the  east  end  of  the  rail- 
way bridge,  but  the  economizing  native 
saves  the  fare  for  his  cart  and  cattle 
when  the  river  is  low  by  driving  the 
poor  animals  over  two  miles  of  deep 
sand.  There  is  a  board  walk  on  the 
railway  bridge  for  foot  passengers,  and 
J  was  permitted  to  wheel  across.  It 
was  a  ticklish  ride,  however,  over,  the 
narrow  walk,  filled  with  huge  cracks, 
and  quite  a  relief  to  reach  the  town  of 
Philour  on  the  other  side. 

The  flat  plain  now  became  quite  pict- 
uresque and  thickly  populated.  Groves 
of  trees  dotted  the  country,  and  good 
corn-fields  lined  the  excellent  road. 
Every  day  I  was  getting  more  and 
more  pleased  with  the  simply  marvel- 
ous roads  of  India.  Over  the  hundreds 
of  miles  I  had  traversed,  it  was 
astonishing  to  see  so  few  men  making 
repairs.  In  the  southern  provinces 
heavy  rollers  are  used  to  pack  down 
the  stone,  but  in  the  Punjab  only  iron 
pounders.  For  six  miles,  into  Kartar- 
pore,  two  "gharry"  or  native  carriage 
drivers  beat  and  urged  their  horses  in  a 
vain  effort  to  catch  me.  The  shafts  of 
these  vehicles  are  suspended  above  the 
horse's  back  by  a  series  of  straps  pass- 
ing over  his  back  and  under  his  collar. 
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It  is  really  astonishing  to  see  the  speed 
and  distance  they  get  out  of  their  small 
horses.  The  Beeas  river,  which  now- 
hove  in  sight,  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
Lone  river  in  lower  Bengal.  After  a 
short  parley  with  the  ferryman,  who 
wanted  to  class  my  wheel  as  a  bullock 
cart  and  charge  a  toll  of  one  rupee, 
I  succeeded  in  beating  him  down  to 
four  annas  (about  seven  cents).  An 
hour  and  a  half  were  consumed  before 
we  reached  the  west  bank  and  the 
village  bungalow. 

The  Himalaya  mountains  loomed  up 
again  in  the  northeast  horizon,  but  dis- 
appeared after  riding  fifteen  miles  next 
day.  Hundreds  of  Sikh  men,  women 
and  babies  in  arms  were  flocking  toward 
Umritsur,  Many  drove  cattle  before 
them,  some  rode  horses  and  buffaloes. 
Camels,  laden  with  food  and  merchan- 
dise, moved  along  in  single  file,  the 
guide  line  in  the  nostrils  of  each  camel 
being  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  one  in 
front. 

When  on  the  outskirts  of  Umritsur, 
the  object  of  this  great  traffic  became 
manifest.  A  large  cattle  and  horse  fair 
was  going  on.  Among  the  thousands 
of  large  turbaned  natives  and  Sikhs 
were  a  mixture  of  Persians,  Afghans, 
Cashmerese,  Beluchese,  Nepalese  and 
others.  In  the  old  walled  town  of  Um- 
ritsur there  are  Cashmere  shawl  and 
silk  factories,  run  by  the  natives.  This 
city  ranks  next  to  Delhi  in  wealth  and 
native  industries. 

At  the  "Dak"  bungalow  I  procured  my 
breakfast  rather  late,  having  run  froin 
Beeas  twenty-eight  miles  on  an  empty 
stomach.  English  officials  from  Lahore 
and  other  places  were  on  hand,  as  there 
are  splendid  bargains  to  be  made  in 
horses  at  these  ten-days'  fairs  held  at 
Umritsur,  twice  a  year.  Lahore,  the' 
capital  city  of  the  Punjab,  is  but  thirty- 
seven  miles  from  Umritsur.  This  I 
wheeled  off  leisurely  in  the  afternoon, 
crossing  canals  and  irrigating  ditches 
filled  with  fresh  mountain  water.  On 
nearing  Lahore  the  old  ruined  Moham- 
medan mosques  and  buildings  told  of 
the  once  flourishing  days  of  the  Mogul 
empire. 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  I  reached 
the  old  walled  native  city,  now  partly 
in  ruins.  Fine  palm  and  banana  trees 
lined  the  avenues  of  the  English  set- 


tlement, which  contains  several  fine 
public  buildings,  dwellings  and  hotels. 
As  no  rain  had  fallen  since  I  left  Be- 
nares, three  weeks  ago,  the  roads  were 
quite  dusty,  and  I  could  not  blame  the 
hotel  proprietor  in  looking  me  over 
from  head  to  foot  before  finally  assign- 
ing me  rooms.  It  had  taken  me  just 
one  month  to  cover  the  distance  from 
Calcutta  to  Lahore,  1303  miles,  includ- 
ing ten  days'  stop. 

Lahore  has  a  population  of  176,000 
natives.  Being  the  capital  of  the  Pun- 
jab province,  many  English  officials 
reside  here  with  their  families.  A 
large  English  and  Sikh  garrison  is  sta- 
tioned in  the  cantonment.  The  Sikh 
cavalry  present  a  splendid  appearance 
in  their  beautiful  neat-fitting  uniforms, 
boots  and  arms.  They  all  retain  the 
native  turban.  Some  have  a  circular 
knife,  sharp  as  a  razor.  The  blade  is 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  makes  a  rather  dangerous  weapon 
in  the  hand  of  an  expert  thrower. 

But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  visit  the 
native  quarter  of  the  city  to  view  the 
interesting  native  wares,  as  the  mer- 
chants haunt  the  hotels,  asking  enor- 
mous prices  at  first,  and  finally  selling, 
after  a  siege  of  bargaining,  at  as- 
tonishingly low  prices.  Snake  charm- 
ers, handling  all  kinds  of  snakes,  lizards 
and  scorpions,  are  also  daily  frequenters 
of  the  hotels  in  all  the  large  cities  of 
India.  One  of  these  presented  me 
with  a  grooved  stone,  which  he  in- 
structed me,  in  case  of  a  snake  bite,  to 
place  over  the  wound  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  inhale  the  odor  of  a  certain 
root  he  gave  me.  Seeing  my  lack  of 
faith  he  forced  the  fangs  of  one  of  his 
cobras  into  one  of  his  fingers  until  the 
blood  came,  then  went  through  the 
instructions  himself.  No  doubt  all 
poison  was  removed  from  the  snake 
long  before. 

The  magicians  in  India  are  also  a 
clever  lot.  For  a  rupee  (thirty  cents) 
they  will  furnish  quite  an  entertain- 
ment. One  beats  a  drum  and  acts  as 
interlocutor,  whilst  there  is  generally 
a  small  boy  or  girl  as  assistant.  A 
clever  trick  is  performed  by  placing 
the  small  boy  or  girl  in  a  basket,  cover- 
ing the  opening.  After  ramming  a 
sword  in  the  basket  from  the  top  and 
all  sides,  until  one  imagines  the  young- 
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ster  done  to  death,  the  basket  is  opened 
and  he  is  still  there  intact.  No  prep- 
arations are  made  beforehand,  and 
these  cunning  tricks  are  done  on  the 
ground  but  five  or  ten  feet  away.  In 
the  same  way,  a  small  bush  is  made  to 
grow  under  merely  a  cloth  covering. 
Considering  that  the  magician  has  no 
accessories,  it  is  really  wonderful.     The 


mail  suits  and  armor  were  exhibited. 
All  were  old  relics  of  Afghan  and  Sikh 
armies.  The  Sikhs,  who  are  a  mixed 
race  between  the  Afghans  and  Hindus, 
striiggled  against  the  Afghans  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  With 
the  capture  of  Umritsur  and  Lahore,  in 
1764,  the  Sikhs  became  the  ruling  power 
in  the  Punjab  until   the    English  took 


THE   USUAL   SEANCE. 


last  part  of  the  magician's  programme 
was  no  trick  by  ariy  means.  A  cocoa- 
nut  was  handed  to  me  for  inspection. 
It  seemed  sound  and  solid.  After  a 
great  deal  of  drumming  and  hooting, 
to  produce  an  excitement,  the  cocoanut 
was  thrown  up  into  the  air  twenty  feet. 
With  a  loud  yell  the  magician  sprang 
under  it  when  it  descended,  and  the 
cocoanut  burst  into  pieces  on  his  head. 
The  blow  staggered  him  at  first;  but  a 
few  approving  pats  on  the  back,  by  his 
comrades,  and  a  drink  of  whiskey  soon 
straightened  him  out.  Nautch  girls, 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  musicians, 
are  frequently  seen  dancing  in  the 
street,  but  their  performance  is  very 
slow  and  uninteresting. 

I  spent  one  day  in  Lahore,  visiting  the 
old  fort,  mosques,  city  walls,  and  the 
ancient  armory.  Old  cannon,  rifles, 
swords,  cutlasses,  blunderbusses,  pistols, 


possession,  nine  years  before  the  Indian 
mutiny  of  1857. 

The  Afghan  has  a  tall,  athletic  look- 
ing figure,  with  slightly  marked  Jewish 
features.  At  one  time  they  ruled  a  con- 
siderable part  of  western  India,  Belu- 
chistan,  Persia  and  Turkestan ;  but  now 
they  are  squeezed  into  a  comparatively 
small  mountainous  country,  where  they 
frequently  war  among  themselves.  They 
are  very  savage,  and  traffic  through 
their  country  into  Persia  is  made  possi- 
ble only  by  going  in  large  caravans 
The  tribe  have  a  bitter  hatred  for  the 
white  race.  The  Pathans  (or  Betans) 
actually  believe  they  will  go  straight  to 
heaven  by  killing  one  of  its  members. 

All  roads  through  Afghanistan  being 
blocked  with  snow  during  the  winter 
months,  I  had  made  no  provision  to  con- 
tinue my  journey  in  that  direction;  but, 
as  the  weather  was  already  getting  quite 
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chilly  in  Northwest  India,  I  decided  at 
once  to  wheel  down  the  Indus  valley  to 
Kurrachee,  and  thence  along  the  coast 
of  Beluchistan  into  Persia. 

Leaving  the  Grand  Trunk  road,  which 
continues  on  to  the  frontier  of  Afghan- 
istan at  Peshawur,  I  wheeled  out  of  La- 
hore on  the  morning  of  November  9th. 
The  Moolton  road  was  metaled  only  for 
nine  miles,  and  then  continued  through 
deep  dust  accumulated  during  the  long 
dry  spell.  This  was  a  surprise  to  me, 
but  I  continued  to  pick  my  way  slowly 
along  the  edge  of  the  dirt  road.  For 
miles  no  traffic  was  met  with  along  this 
almost  desert  stretch.  It  was  a  dreary 
ride,  and  I  was  glad  to  pull  into  the 
bungalow  at  Chuchak  at  sundown.  The 
few  district  police  were  very  polite  and 
attentive.  How  different  were  these 
people,  who  seldom  see  a  white  man, 
from  those  in  the  large  cities,  where  for 
any  trifle  "backsheesh"  is  demanded! 

The  old  dirt  road,  next  day,  was  even 
more  dreary  and  desolate  than  before. 
A  few  native  families  I  found  living  on 
a  kind  of  oasis,  which  had  to  be  contin- 
ually watered  by  the  unique  Persian 
wheel  bucket-pump  system.  These 
stopped   all   work  and,   salaaming,  ran 


after  me  until  tired,  or  watched  me  until 
out  of  sight.  No  traffic  was  met  during 
the  whole  day's  ride  of  fifty-seven  miles. 
The  dust  in  some  places  was  unridable. 
Goats,  cattle  and  camels,  however, 
seemed  to  flourish,  for  they  eat  the 
leaves  of  the  prickly  bushes  and  low 
trees  that  grow  plentifully  in  this  other- 
wise desert  country. 

Both  my  tires  were  continually  pick- 
ing up  small  thorns,  but,  fortunately, 
they  were  not  longer  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  and  did  not  penetrate  into  the 
inner  tubes.  There  were  but  few  water 
wells  along  the  way,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  drink  from  my  canteen  sparingly. 

The  road  at  length  became  so  bad 
that  I  decided  to  take  to  the  path  along 
the  railway  track.  This  w^s  excellent 
in  some  places,  but  on  nearing  Chanru 
became  very  sandy,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  "Dalles"  stretch  in  Oregon, 
America.  It  was,  however,  better  than 
riding  along  the  dreary  road.  There 
were  stations  ten  to  fifteen  miles  apart, 
where  good  filtered  water  and  a  little 
food  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  G.  G. 
Briggs,  an  European  inspector,  kindly 
invited  me  to  his  bungalow  at  Chanru 
and  made  me  quite  at  home. 
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THURSDAY,  November  the  fifth, 
was  a  gala  day  in  the  social 
world  of  the  city  by  the  gulf. 
Myrtle  gave  her  last  "at 
home  "  before  her  flitting  to  Washing- 
ton, and  at  five  o'clock  her  drawing- 
room  was  filled  with  a  brilliant  throng, 
come  to  see  and  be  seen,  to  laugh  and 
chat,  and  to  wish  their  hostess  farewell. 
By  the  samovar,  radiant  in  a  mar- 
velous gown  of  green  and  sea-shell 
pink,  stood  Nannie  Robinson,  next  to 
the  hostess  the  most  beautiful  woman 
present,  surpassing  the  hostess  in  wit 
and  piquancy.  Around  her  surged  a 
constant  stream  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, fashionable  women  who  took 
their  tea  and  passed  on  with  a  pleasant 
word,  handsome  men  who  lingered, 
cup  in  hand,  to  catch  a  glance  or  smile 
from  the  charming  girl,  so  envied  and 
so  admired,  whose  favor  was  courted, 
whose  queenship  was  unquestioned, 
but  whose  saucer  shook  in  her  hand 
when  some  one  at  her  elbow  said,  care- 
lessly : 

"The  fifth  of  November,  and  as 
balmy  as  spring.  On  such  a  perfect 
day  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as 
sorrow  in  the  world." 


And  the  fifth  of  November  came, 
too,  like  a  golden  jewel  up  among  the 
hills  of  Georgia.  Along  the  road 
under  the  pines  went  a  solitary  horse- 
man, now  in  shadow,  now  through  a 
level  shaft  of  the  sunset.  The  horse's 
hoofs  made  no  noise  on  the  brown  pine 
needles,  not  a  sotmd  broke  the  stillness, 
not  a  bird  called  or  a  squirrel  chat- 
tered; only  the  wind  high  up  in  the 
branches  sobbed  out  its  sorrow,  moan- 
ing as  for  a  vanished  joy.  The  bridle 
fell  slack  upon  the  neck  of  the  faithful 
steed;  the  rider's  head  was  bowed  upon 
his  breast,  his  eyes  gazing  vacantly  at 
what  he  held  in  his  hand — an  unwrit- 
ten page  upon  which  was  pinned  a 
knot  of  pale  blue  ribbon. 

During  those  latter  da3^s  of  autumn, 
life  for  the  rest  of  the  family  at  the 
Grove  went  on  as  usual,  but  for  Jerry 
it  suddenly  seemed  to  have  ceased. 
After  the  first  keen  torture  following 
the  arrival  of  that  wordless  missive,  he 
shook  himself  together  and  went  about 
his  tasks  as  was  his  wont,  riding  from 
field  to  gin  and  from  gin  to  mill  with 
the  methodical  regularity  of  an  automa- 
ton, rather  than  the  active  interest  of 
master  and  manager.  The  lines  in  his 
grave  face  gi'ew  deeper,  his  smile  less 
frequent;  there  were  whole  days  during 
which  he  seemed  to  hear  no  word  ad- 
dressed to  him,  and  long  hours  of  dark- 
ness when  he  paced  the  floor  of  his 
room.  His  father  watched  him  anx- 
iously, wondering  at  the  sudden  change ; 
and,  in  their  private  talks,  his  mother 
and  sister  found  no  cause  for  it,  their 
women's  intuition  being  baffled  by  the 
month  of  activity  and  good  spirits  which 
had  preceded  this  restless  moodiness. 

Almost  every  week  brought  letters 
from  Nannie  to  Virgie  or  to  Mrs. 
Bruce;  and,  as  these  were  read  aloud 
to  the  family,  he  kept  track  of  the 
girl's  pursuits  and  pleasures.  Then, 
too,  a  society  paper  from  the  far  city 
found  its  way,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  Grove,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
first  saw  her  name  coupled  with  that  of 
Stacy  Daker. 


*  Synopsis  of  Chapter  I. — Nannie  Robinson,  a  Southern  city  belle,  spends  the  summer  at  the  Georgian  homeof  the  Rrnces.  On 
the  eve  of  her  departure  Jerry  Bruce  asks  her  hand.  The  answer  is  to  be  sent  him,  if  adverse,  hv  the  return  m  silence,  at  the  end 
of  a  month,  of  a  bit  of  blue  ribbon. 
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When  December  came,  and  there 
was  no  longer  any  out-door  work  to 
occupy  him,  the  monotony  of  his  life 
became  unendurable,  and  he  was  glad 
of  a  business  excuse  to  go  to  Atlanta, 
where  he  had  many  friends,  principally 
old  college  mates.  One  of  these,  being 
on  his  way  to  Washington,  persuaded 
Jerry  to  go  along,  too,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  he  found  himself  in  the  gay 
capital.  He  did  not  intend  calling 
upon  Myrtle.  He  had  come  here  to 
forget,  if  possible,  and  he  wanted  no 
reminder  of  the  vanished  summer. 
But,  one  frosty  forenoon,  standing  on 
a  corner  of  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
watching  the  streams  of  people  crowd- 
ing each  other  in  their  constant  mo- 
tion, he  heard  his  name  called,  and 
looked  up  to  see  a  lady  beckon  to  him 
from  a  carriage  window.  It  was  Myr- 
tle, and  she  was  properly  aggrieved 
that  he  had  been  in  the  city  two  days 
without  seeking  her  out. 

"  I  shall  be  at  home  this  afternoon  at 
four — do  not  fail  me.  You  know  the 
address,"  she  said,  with  something  of 
animation  in  her  usually  placid  tones. 

And  promptly  at  the  hour  he  pressed 
the  electric  bell  button  at  her  door. 
As  he  sat  across  the  rug  from  her, 
toying  idly  with  a  hand  screen  picked 
up  from  the  table,  Myrtle  watched  him 
curiously.  She  alone,  of  all  the  in- 
mates of  the  Grove,  had  dimly  guessed 
how  it  was  with  him  during  those  late 
September  days,  and  had  been  sorry, 
knowing  how  futile  was  his  passion. 
N^ow,  however,  she  was  relieved;  he 
was  a  trifle  graver,  perchance  a  trifle 
thinner,  but  otherwise  there  were  no 
evidences  of  disappointment.  Doubt- 
less she  had  been  mistaken  in  her 
surmise. 

The  conversation  drifted  from  the 
family  at  the  Grove  and  reminiscences 
of  the  summer  to  the  sights  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  capital,  and  then  began 
to  lag.  Suddenly  she  said,  watching 
him  narrowly  the  while: 

' '  I  suppose  that  Virgie  has  guessed 
Nannie's  secret  ? " 

He  was  studying  the  figures  on  the 
hand  screen  and  did  not  lift  his  eyes  as 
he  answered:  "I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know. "  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  asked, 
wondering  at  the  steadiness  of  his 
voice :   "  Is  it  Stacy  Daker  ?  " 


"She  has  never  confessed,  but  her 
friends  think  so,"  Myrtle  answered; 
then  added,  in  reply  to  a  question, 
' '  Oh,  yes,  he  is  a  society  man — quite 
the  leader  of  his  set;  handsome,  cul- 
tured, wealthy — a  thorough  man  of 
the  world." 

He  held  out  the  screen  at  arm's 
length,  turning  it  slowly  so  that  the 
firelight  tangled  in  its  silken  flowers. 

' '  It  will  be  an  eminently  suitable 
match." 

She  looked  at  him  quickly.  ' '  Yes ; 
and  yet,  despite  its  suitability,  it  sur- 
prises me. " 

It  was  now  his  turn  to  look  at  her, 
searchingly.      "Why  so  ?  " 

' '  In  the  first  place  he  is  much  older 
than  she — ten  or  twelve  yeafs  I  should 
say.  Then,  last  season  Nannie  rather 
laughed  at  him — you  know  that  quiz- 
zing way  of  hers- — and  Mr.  Daker  is 
quite  sensitive.  But  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  the  change  of  a  woman's 
mind,  is  there  ?  " 

Did  he  recall  that  quizzing  way  of 
hers  ?  Ah,  yes,  assuredly;  so  vividly 
that  it  stabbed  with  pain  did  he  re- 
member the  willful  toss  of  her  head, 
the  flash  of  her  mocking  eyes.  But 
his  features  were  as  inscrutable  as  the 
ivory  Pallas  on  the  mantel  as  he  an- 
swered :  ' '  No ;  such  things  admit  of 
no  explanation." 

But  twenty  minutes  later,  outside  in 
the  dusk  of  the  street,  his  face  was 
ashen  with  the  grayness  of  despair. 
It  was  true,  then,  all  of  her  love, 
her  sweetness  was  for  another,  while 
he  had  only  the  memory  of  a  day — he 
who  loved  her  so.  For  hours  he  walked 
fast,  furious;  now  down  streets  along 
which  the  lights  were  strung  like  gold- 
en beads,  now  through  alleys  lit  only 
by  the  pale  winter  stars- — on  and  on, 
fighting  down  as  best  he  could  the 
jealous  misery  at  his  heart. 

But  on  the  morrow  he  was  calmer, 
going  for  a  tour  of  the  art  galleries  with 
his  friend,  dining  with  Mr.  Vane  at  his 
club,  and  on  the  evening  following  he 
stood  in  Myrtle's  reception  room,  where, 
under  the  soft  lights,  were  gathered  the 
fashion  and  chivalry  of  the  city.  He 
had  not  meant  to  come,  but  her  invita- 
tion had  been  so  insistent  as  to  admit  of 
no  refusal;  and  then,  too,  a  sudden  de- 
sire came  to  him  to  see  what  this  social 
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world,  that  had  held  his  love  from  him, 
could  be  like.  This  was  his  dominant 
thought,  and  so  absorbed  by  it  was  he 
that  he  forgot  his  diffidence,  and  stood 
up,  tall  and  self-possessed,  beside  his 
hostess;  and  she,  watching  the  quiet 
ease  and  dignity  of  his  manner,  asked 
herself,  half  incredulously,  if  this  could 
be  Jerry,  "who  was  skeered  of  girls"  ? 
Women  flattered  him  with  their  smiles, 
and  even  grave  senators  listened  with 
approval  when  he  spoke.  Unwittingly 
Myrtle  had  snared  a  lion  for  her  recep- 
tion, and  all  unconsciously  Jerry  played 
the  part. 

The  morrow's  society  papers  spoke 
with  much  enthusiasm  of  ' '  the  distin- 
guished Southerner  who,  with  the  fair 
hostess,  had  been  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes,"  and  hinted  vaguely  that  he  was 
in  the  city  on  one  of  Cupid's  errands. 
Jerry  read  the  paragraph  with  a  quick 
flush  of  annoyance.  Myrtle  read  and 
laughed,  and  sent  marked  copies  of  the 
paper  to  the  Georgia  hills  and  to  the 
city  by  the  Gulf.  And  Nannie  read  it 
with  wide-eyed  wonder;  and  Virgie 
with  surprise  and  many  questionings. 

The  week  in  Washington  over,  Jerry 
went  home  to  the  farm  to  answer  a 
hundred  queries  about  his  unexpected 
journey  and  his  new  experiences.  But 
he  felt  that  the  question  ever  on  his 
step-mother's  lips  was  not  put  into 
words.  However,  the  description  he 
gave  of  his  unpremeditated  visit  and 
accidental  meeting  with  Myrtle  dissi- 
pated a  theory  that  had  begun  to  build 
itself  in  her  mind. 

The  reserve  and  concentration  of  his 
nature  had  made  him  the  more  alive  to 
the  pain  of  his  disappointment,  but  he 
schooled  himself  into  a  semblance  of 
self-control,  feeling  it  would  be  coward- 
ly to  let  his  wretchedness  touch  the 
lives  of  others.  And  his  mother  and 
sister  said  to  each  other,  with  a  feeling 
of  gladness,  that  the  change  had  been 
good  for  him,  and  that  he  was  more  like 
his  former  self. 

Christmas  came,  and  brought,  among 
its  other  pleasures,  souvenirs  from  Myr- 
tle and  a  box  of  holiday  gifts  from 
Nannie.  "Mere  trifles,"  the  latter 
wrote,  "to  remind  them  of  her  exist- 
ence and  her  unceasing  appreciation  of 
the  many  kindnesses  of  the  summer." 
Not  even  the  servants  were  forgotten ; 


Jim  had  not  displayed  so  many  teeth 
for  a  month;  and  Sam,  whose  nether 
garments  had  been  held  up  by  a  many- 
knotted  cotton  string,  wore  a  pair  of 
new  red  suspenders  outside  of  his  jack- 
et, to  the  wonderment  of  his  fellow  pick- 
aninnies. While  Mrs.  Bruce  examined 
the  ladle  she  had  wanted  so  long,  and 
Virgie  caught  and  uncaught  the  clasps 
of  her  new  dressing-case,  Jerry,  moving 
the  box  to  one  side,  came  upon  a  pack- 
age that  had  been  overlooked — a  square, 
flat  parcel  without  any  address.  Unfold- 
ing the  wrapper,  he  stifled  the  cry  on 
his  lips,  for,  from  the  violet  velvet  frame 
he  held,  Nannie's  eyes  laughed  into  his. 
Another  instant,  and  he  had  shut  the 
door  behind  him,  carrying  away  under 
his  coat  the  life-like  image.  It  was  his, 
he  told  himself,  his  by  the  divine  right 
of  love ;  and  he  locked  it  away  from  all 
touch  and  sight  save  his  own,  telling 
himself  that  when  she  married  he  would 
burn  it — if  he  could. 

January  dragged  itself  out  slowly. 
Nannie's  letters  were  less  frequent  than 
at  first,  and  were  made  up  chiefly  of 
questions  and  comments  on  their  home 
affairs,  with  very  little  of  herself  in  the 
pages.  Now  and  then  a  postscript  had 
a  touch  of  weariness  in  it,  as  ' '  Excuse 
this  scratch,  I  danced  so  late  last  night 

at  Mrs.  E 's  stupid  ball    that  I  am 

not  quite  myself."    Or,  again:  "I  would 

write  more,  but  Lizzie  F gives  her 

cotillion  this  evening,  and  I  must  devote 
an  hour  to  resting  and  plucking  up  cour- 
age to  go. "  Expressions  like  these  came 
oddly  from  a  gay,  petted  belle. 

In  February  Heck  went  to  the  city  to 
witness  the  Carnival  festivities,  and  his 
off-hand  breeziness  created  quite  a  sen- 
sation in  those  circles  to  which  Nannie 
introduced  him.  But  he  came  back  full 
of  praise  for  her  kindness,  and  with 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  admiration 
lavished  upon  her. 

"She's  prettier  than  ever,  but  not 
much  on  health,  I  should  say.  I  begged 
her  to  come  up  here  to  Virgie  for  a  spell 
and  see  if  she  couldn't  pick  up  a  bit; 
but  she  shook  her  head.  They  say  she 
lives  on  excitement,  and,  by  Jove,  I  be- 
lieve it.  Never  saw  such  a  fly-up-the- 
creek  girl  in  my  life ;  always  on  the  go. 
She  was  awfully  broke  up  that  Virgie 
did  not  go  with  me;  only  time  I  saw 
her  real  serious  was  while  she  was  talk- 
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ing   about   it,"  said   Heck,  in  his   pict- 
uresque way. 

"And  what  of  Mr.  Daker?" 

' '  Oh,  but  he's  a  stunner  !— regular 
howling  swell  !  Clever  fellow,  though ; 
took  me  up  to  the  club,  introduced  me 
around — balls,  parties,  theatres  and  all 
that.     Awfully  gone  on  Nannie,  he  is." 

"  You  think  she  will  marr}^  him  ? " 

"  Madame  Rumor  has  it  that  way, — 
splendid  team  they  make  when  they 
stand  up  together.  You  know  that  way 
Nannie  has  of  stepping  out  like  a  blood- 
ed pacer  ?  Well,  he's  that  style,  too ; 
so  they  are  a  capital  match." 

"  Does  she  love  him  ?  " 

"Reckon  so;  why  else  should  she 
marry  him  ?  There  are  plenty  of  other 
fellows  who'd  give  half  of  Kingdom- 
come  to  tote  her  pug  and  her  bouquets 
around.  Daker  ?  Oh,  there  are  no  flies 
on  him.  I  honestly  believe  he  thinks 
she  has  wings  somewhere  under  those 
fetching  gowns  she  wears." 

And  listening,  there  came  to  Jerry  a 
sudden  longing  to  look  upon  her  face 
once  more,  and  to  see  what  manner  of 
man  it  was  who  had  won  her  from  him. 
There  was  to  be  a  great  singer  in  her 
city  on  a  certain  night ;  she  would  be  at 
the  opera  he  knew,  for  she  had  written 
Virgie  it  was  the  one  indulgence  of  the 
kind  she  should  permit  herself  during 
the  lenten  season.  Dusk  of  that  special 
day  found  him  in  the  city,  and  two  hours 
later  he  was  shown  to  the  seat  he  had 
purchased  for  the  performance.  He 
had  come  early  purposely,  that  he  might 
watch  the  arrivals;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  call-bell  had  sounded  and  the  house 
had  concentrated  its  attention  on  the 
stage  that  the  curtains  of  a  private  box 
were  pushed  aside  and  he  saw  her, — her 
figure,  all  in  white,  cut  like  a  clear 
cameo  against  the  dark  background  of 
the  high  chair.  The  green  leaves  min- 
gled with  the  lilies- of -the-valley  at  her 
belt  were  the  only  touch  of  color  about 
her.  There  were  others  in  the  box,  but 
Jerry  saw  only  her  and  the  blond  man 
beside  her,  whom  he  knew  instinctively 
to  be  Stacy  Daker,  even  before  someone 
just  in  front  replied  to  a  companion's 
question:  "  Yes,  that  is  Daker  with  Miss 
Robinson.  Wonder  when  the  wedding 
is  to  come  off  ?  " 

Jerry  scarcely  knew  what  opera  was 
being  presented ;  the  actors  on  the  stage 


came  and  went  unheeded,  the  pulsing 
waves  of  the  music  beat  against  his 
brain  and  fell  off  in  faint  ripples  of 
harmony.  All  the  evening  he  watched 
that  box.  During  the  interims  other  men 
sought  her,  bent  over  her  hand,  whis- 
pered in  her  ear;  but  not  a  turn  of  her 
head,  not  a  smile  escaped  him;  and 
gradually  the  conviction  grew  that  some- 
thing was  amiss,  that  despite  her  gay 
surroundings  she  was  not  happy.  But 
what  of  hope  had  lingered  in  his  heart 
died  out ;  he  knew  that  he  had  lost  her, 
for  what  had  he  to  stake  against  this 
brilliant  world  that  waited  on  her  smile  ? 
When  the  curtain  fell  he  stood  up  with 
the  others,  watched  Stacy  arrange  her 
wrap  with  that  indescribable  care  with 
which  a  man  of  fine  feeling  shadows 
the  woman  he  loves.  Outside,  on  the 
pavement,  so  near  that  she  brushed  him 
in  passing,  he  paused  to  see  her  enter  a 
carriage  with  her  friends  and  be  driven 
away.  Then  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
depot,  for  it  was  midnight  and  his  train 
was  waiting. 

Two  weeks  later  it  became  necessary 
for  someone  to  go  to  Florida,  to  look 
after  Mrs.  Bruce's  orange  grove  inter- 
ests, and  the  errand  fell  to  Jerry. 

' '  We  are  going  to  be  very  lonely  the 
rest  of  this  month,"  Virgie  wrote  to 
Nannie,  on  March  loth.  "  Heck  is  al- 
ready in  Atlanta,  and  brother  Jerry 
leaves  the  twelfth  for  Florida,  to  be 
gone  several  weeks.  I  quite  dread  the 
loneliness." 

The  return  mail  brought  the  follow- 
ing answer: 

"March  I2th. 

"I.  too.  am  lonely.  I  seem  to  miss  mother 
more  than  ever  since  lent  came  on  and  there  is 
nowhere  to  go  and  nothing  to  do.  The  doctor 
says  I  am  "run  down  "  from  too  much  dancing 
in  the  first  of  the  season,  and  too  much  church- 
going  of  late,  and  prescribes  entire  quiet.  I 
think  a  week  or  ten  days  with  just  you  and  dear 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce,  at  the  Grove,  would  do  more 
to  tone  me  up  than  anything  else.  Will  you  have 
me  for  a  little  while  ?  If  so,  telegraph,  and  I 
will  come  the  fifteenth." 

Jerry,  whose  trip  had  been  delayed  a 
couple  of  days,  telegraphed  Virgie's  re- 
ply, and  then  found  an  excuse  for 
another  postponement  of  his  journey. 
He  had  read  between  the  lines  of  her 
letter  as  the  others  could  not,  and  knew 
that  in  all  justice  to  her  he  should  follow 
out  his  former  plans  and  be  gone.  But 
he    argued   that   she   had    chosen    this 
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special  time  of  her  coming  only  to  spare 
him,  and  if  he  did  not  wish  to  spare 
himself  nobody  else  suffered. 

Nannie's  welcome  at  the  Grove  was 
more  than  friendly,  for  she  had  made 
for  herself  a  lasting  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  family  during  her  summer 
sojourn.  Her  heart  was  warmed  with 
the  kindliness  of  her  reception,  and  up- 
stairs with  Virgie  she  changed  her 
.traveling  dress  and  brushed  out  her 
hair,  chatting  the  while  with  something 


shadows.  She  stopped  suddenly,  with 
her  hand  upon  her  heart,  growing  so 
pale  that  he  started  forward  ;  but  she 
waved  him  back  with  a  nervous  laugh, 
steadying  herself  against  the  table. 

"  I  think  I  took  you  for  a  ghost,  not 
knowing  you  were  at  home. " 

' '  My  trip  was  unexpectedly  post- 
poned. I  am  glad  to  see  you  here  once 
more." 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  meet  his  for 
a  moment,  then  took  the  chair  he  moved 
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nearer  akin  to  genuine  exhilaration 
than  she  had  known  for  weeks.  Then, 
guessing  the  trend  of  Virgie's  wish,  she 
left  her  to  read  uninterruptedly  Heck's 
newly  arrived  letter,  and  slipped  down 
the  shadowy  stairway  to  the  parlor, 
which  held  for  her  one  such  bitter-sweet 
memory.  She  had  closed  the  door  and 
reached  the  centre  of  the  room  before 
she  saw  Jerry,  leaning  against  the 
corner  of  the  mantel,  where  the  semi- 
circle    of     fire-light     faded     into     the 


forward  full  in  the  firelight,  he  going 
back  to  his  place  by  the  mantel.  There 
was  a  moment's  awkward  pause;  then 
her  long  training  asserted  itself  and  she 
began  to  talk  camly,  quietly,  of  the 
weariness  of  a  night  journey,  of  the 
signs  of  the  coming  spring,  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  aspect  of  the  Grove  in  its 
summer  greenery  and  winter  grayness. 
And  he,  less  skilled  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  gave  her  brief  answers;  watch- 
ing the  while  the  paleness  of  her  face, 
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the  unnatural  brightness  of  her  eyes, 
cursing  dumbly  the  unknown  cause  of 
the  change. 

When  the  tea  bell  rang  he  followed 
her  into  the  dining-room  where  the 
others  were  collecting  about  the  board. 
She  hesitated  a  moment  as  to  where  to 
sit,  until  Mr.  Bruce,  drawing  back  the 
chair  on  his  right,  said  : 

"  Here,  daughter  Nannie,  in  your  old 
place." 

Her  eyes  met  Jerry's  as  the  words 
were  uttered  and  a  wave  of  color  dyed 
her  face  from  chin  to  brow;  but  in  the 
general  drawing  back  of  chairs  it  passed 
unnoticed. 

"  It  is  so  nice  to  be  here  with  you 
again,"  she  said,  warmly,  when  napkins 
were  being  unfolded.  But,  although 
she  praised  the  light  rolls  and  fragrant 
coffee,  Jerry  saw  that  she  ate  but  little. 

Edith  and  Bob  were  allowed  to  sit  up 
long  past  their  usual  bed-time,  that 
Nannie  might  hear  how  Donna  Isabella, 
the  black  Spanish  hen,  had  insisted  on 
hatching  out  a  brood  of  chickens  in  mid- 
winter and  how  cook  had  to  raise  the 
"  weenies  "  in  a  box  in  the  kitchen;  how 
William  Wallace,  the  game  cock,  had 
fought  Miles  Standish,  the  Plymouth 
Rock  rooster,  until  the  latter  died  of  his 
wounds;  how  Edith  had  found  five  tiny 
kittens  in  the  old  hen's  nest  in  the  barn, 
and  how  Bob  owned  a  new  speckled 
puppy  Jerry  had  brought  all  the  way 
from  Atlanta  in  his  overcoat  pocket. 
In  his  eagerness  Bob  climbed  upon  her 
lap  and  sat  with  one  chubby  arm  about 
her  neck,  telling  the  barnyard  and  stable 
news  as  though  it  had  been  State  secrets; 
and  Nannie  listened  as  interestedly  as 
though,  in  truth,  they  had  been  of  graver 
import,  laughing  now  and  then  in  her 
frank  way  at  the  oddness  of  the  item,  or 
the  curious  turn  of  his  phrases. 

But  in  the  morning  the  feverish 
brightness  was  again  in  her  eyes,  the 
pallor  on  her  cheeks.  When,  after 
breakfast,  she  followed  Mrs.  Bruce  into 
the  pantry,  as  had  been  her  habit  in  the 
summer,  the  motherly-hearted  woman 
opened  her  arms,  saying  tenderly: 

"  Come  here,  Nannie  child,  and  tell 
your  old  friend  what  troubles  you  ;  it 
will  ease  your  heart  to  speak,  and  you 
know  you  are  safe  with  me." 

The  suddenness  of  the  appeal,  coupled 
with    its     gentleness,    completely    un- 


nerved the  girl,  and  she  broke  into 
tears,  sobbing  hysterically  upon  the 
other's  shoulder.  If  she  could  but  tell; 
if  this  were  anybody  but  Jerry's  mother ! 
Then,  between  her  sobs,  she  managed  to 
say  that  it  was  nothing,  the  doctor  said 
her  nerves  were  unstrung  from  excite- 
ment and  late  hours;  she  supposed  it 
was  true.  And  then  she  wanted  her 
mother  so  much;  they  had  been  sepa- 
rated such  a  while  and  she  was  unused 
to  doing  without  her;  there  was  little  of 
real  sympathy  between  her  and  her 
sister,  and  so  she  felt  her  loneliness  the 
more.  And  the  sobs  went  on  again,  in- 
terrupted now  and  then  by  the  voice  of 
the  comforter. 

Jerry,  coming  in  with  a  hurt  pigeon  to 
be  cared  for,  paused  unseen  at  the  half- 
open  door.  Then  he  told  himself  that 
he  must  indeed  be  gone,  that  with  the 
memory  of  that  scene  before  him  his 
strength  of  silence  would  not  last 
through  another  day,  and  that  it  was 
not  right  he  should  speak  to  her  again 
under  his  own  roof.  He  staid  out  on 
the  farm  during  the  afternoon,  and 
when  good -nights  were  said  he  said 
good-bye,  as  he  would  be  off  before 
breakfast  in  the  morning.  Virgie  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  hall  to  remonstrate. 

"  Wait  a  day  or  two,  brother  Jerry; 
Nannie  will  feel  hurt  that  you  run  away 
so  soon  after  she  comes." 

'  *■  Nothing  I  do  can  hurt  her,  little 
sister ;  she  has  other  and  dearer  friends. 
But  promise  me  one  thing,  the  day  she 
starts  home  you  will  telegraph  me. 
That's  a  good  girl.  And  now  good-bye, 
again;  try  and  make  her  happy  while 
she  is  here." 

Nannie  breathed  more  freely  when 
he  was  gone,  although  there  came  upon 
her  a  sense  of  dreariness  which  she  had 
never  thought  to  connect  with  the 
Grove.  She  scarcely  understood  her- 
self; all  the  winter  had  been  such  a 
conflict  of  thoughts  and  ideas  and  senti- 
ments. And  of  late  she  had  wearied  of 
everything;  of  the  balls,  the  operas,  the 
germans,  the  petty  jealousies,  the  half- 
hearted friendships;  of  the  constant 
whirl  and  excitement, — of  Stacy  Daker. 
She  had  not  questioned  what  she 
wanted  in  place  of  these,  but  above  the 
perfume  of  flower-wreathed  ball-rooms 
she  caught  the  resinous  breath  of  pines 
shading  a  quiet  road  up  in  the   Georgia 
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country,  and  a  passionate  voice  whis- 
pered its  wooing  to  her  heart  ever  and 
again,  even  in  her  dreams.  Above  the 
strains  of  the  waltz,  while  other  and 
bluer  eyes  looked  into  hers,  she  seemed 
to  hear  from  afar  :  "  All  that  the  heart 
can  give  of  love  and  trust  and  tender- 
ness will  be  yours;"  and  the  viols  at  the 
opera  rang  the  words:  "  My  soul  is 
filled  with  dreams  of  one  sweet  girl,  my 
heart  gone  mad  with  love  of  her. "  And 
the  restless  fire  within  her  burnt  the 
roses  out  of  her  cheeks  and  lit  her  eyes 
with  that  unnatural  brightness.  Virgie's 
letter,  finding  her  in  this  mood,  held  out 
the  promise  of  a  reprieve,  and  she  had 
gone  away  to  the  Grove  thinking  to  find 
one  place  in  the  household  vacant. 
That  it  was  not  was  a  greater  shock 
to  her  than  Jerry  guessed,  and  she 
had  resolved  to  fashion  some  ex- 
cuse for  her  immediate  return  to  the 
city,  when  his  departure  left  her  free 
to  remain. 

She  was  glad  of  the  quiet,  the  friend- 
ship, the  kind  faces,  the  homeness  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  lingered  day  after 
day  beyond  her  allotted  time;  for, 
although  Heck  came  back  from  Atlanta, 
Jerry's  letters  said  nothing  of  his  return. 
One  night  when  the  lights  were  out  and 
they  lingered  for  a  few  last  words  be- 
fore the  glowing  fireplace,  shy  little 
Virgie  told  what  Nannie  had  already 
guessed,  that  Heck  had  thrown  away 
his  parti-colored  neckties  and  wore  no 
colors  save  her  own,  and  they  two 
would  be  married  in  June. 

' '  And  Nannie,  unless — unless  you  are 
married  yourself  before  then,  you  will 
come  and  be  my  bridesmaid  ?  " 

And  Nannie,  with  her  face  hidden 
against  her  friend's  hair,  answered 
gravely  :   "I  will  come — if  I  can." 

One  morning  Mr.  Bruce  broke  the 
calm  of  the  breakfast  table  abruptly, 
saying  pleasantly  :  ' '  Jerry  will  be  home 
before  the  end  of  the  week.  As  the 
darkies  say,  '  I  feel  it  in  my  bones.'  " 

And  the  next  day  Heck  and  Virgie 
drove  Nannie  to  the  station  and  saw  her 
begin  her  home  journey.  The  two 
weeks'  rest  had  been  an  excellent  tonic 
for  her;  even  worldly  Mrs.  Carrington 
admitted  that  as  she  looked  her  over  the 
afternoon  of  her  return. 

' '  But  what  made  you  stay  so  long  ? 
There   is   but   one  more   week   before 


Easter  and  you'll  not  have  a  thing  fit  to 
wear. " 

' '  Oh,  I  expect  that  Madame  Vert  can 
patch  me  up  something.  Have  you  had 
a  letter  from  mother  in  the  last  few 
days  ? " 

"No;  but  Mr.  Daker  has  haunted  the 
house  for  a  week.  He  was  here  yester- 
day when  your  telegram  came  and  was 
radiant  over  the  prospect  of  your  re- 
turn. I  declare,  Nannie,  you  serve  him 
shamefully.  Everybody  expected  you 
to  marry  him  directly  after  Easter." 

"  Everybody  was  very  impertinent  to 
arrange  my  affairs  without  consulting 
me." 

"  I  am  sure  you  gave  people  room  to 
talk,  letting  him  hang  round  you  all 
winter  as  you  did.  And  what  more  can 
you  ask  than  he  offers  ?  There  is  not  a 
more  desir aXAe parti  in  the  South." 

' '  Florence,  it  is  absolutely  useless 
for  us  to  argue  this  matter  all  over.  If 
I  have  been  inconsiderate  of  Mr.  Daker's 
feelings  I  am  sorry.      That  is  all." 

It  was  this  ceaseless  contention  with 
her  sister  that  had  worn  upon  her 
nerves  as  much  as  anything  else,  and 
she  sighed  that  it  had  been  so  speedily 
resumed. 

"Dulcine,"  she  said  to  the  maid,  next 
day,  ' '  if  anyone  calls  this  afternoon  say  I 
am  not  at  home."  And  she  shut  herself 
into  the  library,  away  from  the  fuss  and 
furor  of  her  sister's  Easter  preparations. 

And  Dulcine  did  not  forget,  for  Jerry, 
coming  down  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  saw  Stacy  Daker  ring  the  bell  of 
the  house  of  which  he  himself  was  in 
search.  The  door  was  opened,  and  after 
a  short  colloquy  with  the  maid  Stacy 
came  down  the  steps  looking  surprised 
and  hurt.  Jerry  passed  him  on  the 
corner  and  a  moment  later  stood  at 
Mrs.  Carrington' s  door. 

"  No,  Miss  Nannie's  not  in;"  but  Dul- 
cine took  the  card  he  extended,  for 
there  was  something  bright  under  it. 

"I  will  wait  here,"  said  Jerry,  step- 
ping past  the  hesitating  maid  and  en- 
tering the  drawing-room,  the  doors  of 
which  stood  open.  At  that  moment 
Mrs.  Carrington,  unconscious  of  the 
visitor,  swept  through  the  hall  equipped 
for  a  drive. 

' '  Dulcine,  say  to  Miss  Nannie  that  I 
have  gone  to  Madame  Vert's  to  have 
my  dress  refitted,  and  will  meet  her  at 
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church  if  she  decides  to  go  to  service. 
And — O,  Dulcine — if  Mr.  Daker  calls  let 
him  find  Miss  Nannie  alone  ;  keep  the 
children  in  the  nursery — you  under- 
stand." 

Dulcine  fingered  the  card  and  coin  in 
her  apron  pocket  somewhat  guiltily  as 
she  let  her  mistress  out,  but  said  noth- 
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ing.  During  the  few  moments  Jerry 
waited  alone  he  examined  the  dainty 
appointments  of  the  apartment,  and 
saw  in  them  another  obstacle  in  his  path ; 
he  had  no  such  sumptuous  home  as  this 
to  offer  her.  But  there  was  no  waver- 
ing of  his  purpose,  and  when  Dulcine 
returned  he  followed  her  into  the  lib- 
rary with  a  firm  step. 

Nannie,  clad  in  a  house  gown  of 
cream  colored  wool  with  bands  of  dark 
velvet  outlining  the  throat  and  sleeves, 
stood  by  the  table,  his  card  in  her  hand. 

' '  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  Mr. 
Bruce,"  she  said,  with  a  frank  smile, 
although  her  eyes  were  full  of  ques- 
tions. "  It  was  kind  of  you  to  look  me 
up.  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  the 
city." 

"  I  have  been  here  but  an  hour,"  he 
answered,  taking  the  hand  she  ex- 
tended. 

' '  Well,  that  is  still  nicer  of  you,  to 
come  to  see  me  so  soon." 

He  drew  forward  the  chair  she  indi- 
cated, saying  in  his  direct  way:  "It  is 
to  see  you  that  I  came  at  all." 

"How  did  you  find  out  I  was  at 
home  ?  "  she  asked,  not  looking  at  him. 

' '  Virgie  telegraphed  me  the  day  you 
left  the  Grove — I  made  her  promise." 

' '  You   have    not    asked    after    your 


home  people,"  she  said,  with  mock  re- 
proach. 

"  No;  I  have  had  letters  so  recently, 
I  fancy  there  is  not  much  to  tell. " 

"  Not  much.  I  think  your  father  ex- 
pected you  home  yesterday." 

"  That  was  why  you  left  ?  " 

"I  had  already  overstayed  my  time," 
she  said,  evasively,  not  lifting  her  eyes 
from  the  lace  ruffles  at  her  wrist. 

The  silence  which  followed  was  full 
of  embarrassment.  As  usual  she  was 
the  first  to  recover.  Reaching  to  the 
table  for  one  of  those  large,  square  en- 
velopes which  so  unmistakably  hold 
news  of  a  wadding,  she  said  with  a 
brave  effort  at  gaiety: 

' '  Since  you  are  direct  from  Florida, 
you  have  not  seen  these.  They  are  just 
out. " 

"Are  they  yours  ?  "  he  asked,  without 
moving. 

"Assuredly  not;  they  are  Myrtle's. 
She  marries  Senator  Leslie  on  the  six- 
teenth. His  daughter — you  know  he  is 
a  widower — will  be  bridesmaid,  and 
Virgie  and  I  are  also  asked  as  attend- 
ants." 

' '  And  when  are  your  own  cards  to  be 
issued  ?  " 

"  Really,  I  do  not  know." 

' '  Are  you  not  to  be  married  during 
the  spring  ? " 

Her  head  went  up  with  that  spirited 
gesture  he  knew  so  well  :  ' '  Indeed, 
Mr.  Bruce,  I  think  your  question  a  very 
personal  one." 

"  But  if  I  persist  in  being  personal  ?  " 

' '  Then  I  shall  think  that  you  have 
suddenly  grown  —  very  inquisitive." 
She  was  smiling,  although  she  kept  her 
hands  locked  together  that  he  might 
not  see  them  tremble. 

' '  My  curiosity  is  not  sudden,  nor  is  it 
meant  for  impertinence — no  one  should 
know  that  so  well  as  yourself.  When 
are  you  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ? " 

"  I  was  never  more  so."  There  was 
a  note  of  impatience  in  her  voice,  but  he 
went  on,  unflinchingly. 

"And  Mr.  Daker — what  of  him  ?  " 

"Nothing  that  I  know  of,  except,  of 
course,  that  we  are  friends." 

' '  You  have  broken  with  him  ?  You 
are  not  engaged  to  him  ?  " 

She  hesitated,  reddening  resentfully; 
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but  he  put  the  question   again,  his  eyes  what  this  winter  has  been  to  me  ?     A 

looking  straight  into  hers.  hell,  a   torture  so  exquisite  that  death 

"  I  am  not  engaged  to  Mr.  Daker."  itself  ean  hold  no   more  of  pain!     Oh, 

"Then   listen    to    me."       He    threw  yes;   I  was  jealous,  I  do  not  disguise  it 

away  the  envelope  he  had  held  unopened  — mad    with    jealousy.      I   hated    every 
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all  this  while,  and  stood  before  her  pale 
and  earnest.  "I  said  last  fall  that  I 
would  accept  without  protest  the  an- 
swer you  sent  me  as  final,  but  I  cannot 
without  one  more  plea.     Do  you  know 


creature  who  had  the  right  to  touch 
your  hand.  On  those  nights  when  I 
knew  from  your  letters  to  Virgie  that 
you  were  at  some  ball,  dancing,  smiling 
in  your  pretty  fashion  with  other  men, 
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I  spent  the  hours  torn  by  a  thousand  mis- 
eries ;  tramping  up  and  down  the  floor 
until  the  daylight  told  me  your  revel 
was  done  and  you  were  at  home,  out  of 
reach  of  others  as  you  were  out  of  reach 
of  me.  You  may  call  it  what  you  will 
— folly,  jealousy,  insanity — it  turned 
life  to  wormwood  on  my  lips  !  But  I 
could  have  borne  it,  I  would  have  borne 
it  in  silence  and  troubled  you  no  more, 
had  I  believed  you  to  be  happy.  But 
one  night — you  remember  when  Zara 
sang  ? — well,  that  night  I  sat  in  the  pit 
and  watched  you  in  the  private  box  with 
your  new  suitor,  the  man  they  told  me 
you  would  marry.  You  were  fair  to  see 
that  evening,  so  fair  that  my  heart 
ached  with  your  beauty,  and  I  could 
have  killed  the  man  who  leaned  with 
such  assured  confidence  on  the  back  of 
your  chair.  But  underneath  the  mask 
of  your  smiles,  I  saw  that  your  heart 
was  not  satisfied;  saw,  now  and  then, 
how  you  turned  from  him.  Some  lov- 
ers' quarrel  that  would  be  made  up,  I 
told  inyself ,  and  gave  up  all  hope.  Then 
came  your  visit  to  the  Grove.  I  knew 
that  I  should  have  gone  before  you 
came,  that  you  had  no  wish  or  thought 
of  finding  me  there.  But  when  a  man 
has  been  in  Purgatory  for  months,  he 
cannot  be  blamed  for  snatching  at  a 
glimpse  of  Paradise.  Do  you  remem- 
ber how  you  found  me  in  the  parlor, 
that  first  evening  you  came  ? " 

"  I  remember." 

"Well,  I  did  not  hear  one  word  of 
what  you  said  then,  my  heart  was  cry- 
ing out  so  loud  those  words  to  which 
you  had  listened  before,  /  love  you,  I 
love  you  !  It  seemed  as  if  you  might 
have  heard  the  cry.  The  next  day  I 
came  upon  you  crying  in  my  mother's 
arms." 

She  left  her  chair  suddenly,  standing 
by  the  table  with  averted  face  and 
shaded  eyes. 

' '  I  was  not  well,  that  was  all ; — I 
was  nervous  and  irritable  ? "  she  said, 
hastily. 

"Yes,  and  unhappy.  That  was  why 
I  went  away  so  suddenly — I  dared  not 
trust  myself  to  remain,  knowing  it 
would  be  unmanly  to  take  advantage  of 
your  presence  in  my  house.  But  I 
knew  I  must  speak  to  you  once  more, 
and  so  I  have  waited  for  Virgie's  mes- 
sage.    As  soon  as  it  told  me  you  were 


at  home  once  more,  I  came — came  to 
tell  you  again  that  I  love  you — "  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  drawing 
out  the  unwritten  missive  she  had  sent 
him  in  November,  ' '  to  tell  you  that  life 
has  never  been  the  same  since  you  sent 
me  this ;  that  it  will  never  be  the  same 
unless- — -unless — " 

He  was  holding  it  toward  her;  a  sud- 
den resolution  flashed  into  her  eyes; 
catching  it  from  him  she  crossed  the 
room  to  a  desk  and  found  a  pen  : 

"/  made  a  mistake  in  the  autumn. 
It  zvas  not  the  pleasures  and  gaieties  of 
the  city  I  needed  to  make  me  happy." 

Her  hand  did  not  tremble  as  she 
traced  the  words  below  the  bit  of  ribbon ; 
but  when  she  turned  toward  him,  she 
was  shaking  like  an  aspen.  He  met 
her  more  than  half-way ;  a  glance  at  the 
paper  and  it  was  fluttered  to  the  floor. 

"  Nannie!  " 

Her  head  on  his  breast,  his  arms 
holding  her  fast,  and  thus  for  one  brief 
moment  they  stood,  while  the  doubt,  the 
jealousy,  the  sorrow  of  the  past  weeks 
slipped  away  like  ebbing  water.  Then 
he  lifted  her  face  and  asked  the  ques- 
tion next  his  heart : 

"  You  will  marry  me?  " 

And  when  the  promise  was  whispered, 
her  cheek  was  hot  with  his  kisses. 

He  came  again  in  the  evening  and 
talked  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carrington  in 
the  drawing-room.  "I  have  written 
at  once  to  Mr.  Robinson;  but  I  come  to 
you,  naturally,  as  her  nearest  relatives, 
and  as  she  is  in  your  house,"  he  said, 
in  conclusion.  And  Joe  Carrington  got 
up  and  shook  his  hand  with  genuine 
sympathy;  but  his  wife  said,  evasively: 

"  Mother  and  father  will  be  home  in 
June,  they  are  the  ones  to  give  their 
consent. " 

"That  is  true,  did  Miss  Nannie  in- 
tend to  keep  me  waiting  so  long." 

"You  expect  to  be  married  before 
June?" 

"I  have  persuaded  Miss  Nannie  to 
marry  me  before  that  time."  He  did 
not  add  that  he  had  refused  to  leave 
the  city  without  her. 

Mrs.  Carrington  struck  the  hand-bell 
sharply.  "Dulcine,  send  Miss  Nannie 
here."  And  when  the  girl  had  come 
she  went  on,  stiffly;  "Nannie,  Mr. 
Bruce  has  been  telling  us  some  strange 
news." 
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"Yes?"  and  Nannie  smiled  up  at 
her  lover,  who  had  remained  standing 
behind  the  chair  he  placed  for  her. 

"  You  are  to  marry  Mr.  Bruce, — 
and  before  June?" 

The  girl's  eyes  were  on  the  carpet,  but 
her  answer  was  clear  and  sweet:  "Yes." 

"And  what  of  mother? — what — what 
of  Stacy?" 

"Mother will  understand;  Mr.  Daker 
has  no  right  to  say  anything." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  already  set  the 
day? " 

"I  have."  Nannie's  voice  was  now 
as  cold  as  her  sister's,  that  even  cold- 
ness beyond,  which  well-trained  women 
seldom  go  in  their  anger  against  each 
other. 

"  May  I  ask  the  date?" 

"Certainly;  three  weeks  from  Tues- 
day." 

Mrs.  Carrington  rose  abruptly  and 
quitted  the  room. 

"Go  after  her,  Joe,  and  pacify  her. 
I  know  she  is  disappointed,  but  I  have 
quite  made  up  my  mind." 

But  Mrs.  Carrington  was  hard  to 
convince.  Having  herself  made  what 
was  deemed  a  brilliant  .match,  she  was 
ambitious  that  her  sister  should  follow 
in  her  lines.  Her  golden  dream  for  the 
girl  was  to  see  her  Stacy's  wife,  with 
all  the  magnificent  surroundings  his 
money  could  give  her.  That  she  had 
deliberately  elected  to  forego  this  and 
"bury  herself  in  the  country  "with  a 
man  who  had  no  affiinity  for  the  social 
world  as  she  knew  it,  was  a  bitterness 
unspeakable,  to  which  the  unseemly 
haste  about  the  marriage  gave  an 
added  sting.  What  kind  of  a  trousseau 
could  one  get  up  in  three  weeks  ?  It 
took  much  arguing,  but  at  last,  under 
her  husband's  representations  and  Nan- 
nie's promise  that  the  wedding  should 
be  a  fashionable  church  affair,  and  that 
she  should  arrange  all  details  to  please 
herself,  she  became  somewhat  recon- 
ciled. But  in  her  inmost  heart  she 
always  considered  that  Nannie  had 
"  thrown  herself  away." 

Jerry  waited  in  the  vestibule  for  Nan- 
nie after  service  the  next  morning,  and 
as  the  two  came  down  the  church  steps, 
Stacy  Daker  met  her  with  outstretched 
hand.  She  presented  the  two  men,  and 
together  they  walked  to  the  corner  of 
the  square. 


"  Yes,  I  will  be  at  home  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  as  usual,"  she  said,  in  answer 
to  Stacy ;  and  then  he  lifted  his  hat  and 
went  another  way,  wondering  over 
Jerry's  presence  in  the  city  so  soon 
after  her  return  from  his  home.  The 
next  afternoon  he  knew  everything. 

"I  tell  you  first,"  Nannie  wrote, 
' '  thinking  it  your  due,  because  of  the 
friendship  between  us.  I  would  not 
have  you  learn  it  casually  from  a  third 
party.  And  now  I  give  you  the  privi- 
lege, if  you  desire  it,  of  announcing  the 
engagement  at  the  clubs ;  the  time  is  so 
short  that  it  matters  not  who  knows." 

The  letter  was  kind  and  frank,  but 
Stacy  had  need  of  all  his  worldly 
schooling  to  meet  the  issue  calmly. 
He  did  not  call  upon  her  the  following 
afternoon,  but  that  evening  he  gave  a 
dinner  to  a  select  dozen  of  his  friends 
at  the  club.  When  the  dessert  was 
reached,  he  rose  with  his  wine-glass  in 
his  hand.  There  were  those  who  re- 
membered, afterward,  that  the  glass 
shook  ever  so  little. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  have  a 
toast  to  which  I  am  sure  you  will  drink 
with  cordial  good  will.  We  are  about 
to  lose  from  our  '  rosebud  garden  of 
girls'  its  fairest  flower.  There  are 
those  of  us  who  would  have  had  her 
blossom  perennially  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  city.  But  she  has  chosen  for 
herself  a  home  in  the  north  Georgia 
country — and  since  she  has  followed  the 
dictates  of  her  heart,  who  shall  question 
the  wisdom  of  her  choice?  Not  you, 
nor  I.  Here  is  to  the  future  welfare 
and  happiness  of  Miss  Nannie  Robin- 
son, who  three  weeks  from  to-day  will 
become  Mrs   Jerry  Bruce,  of  Georgia." 

The  men  stood  up,  draining  their 
glasses  in  silence  or  with  well-bred 
commonplaces.  Then  Stacy  led  the 
conversation  through  the  mazes  of  a 
proposed  new  club-house,  the  pros- 
pects for  the  yachting  season,  and  a  bill 
pending  in  Congress;  and  there  were 
no  embarrassing  pauses  until  the  cigars 
were  finished. 

' '  There  was  never  a  scene  like  it  in 
the  history  of  the  club,"  said  enthusi- 
astic Joe  Carrington,  at  home;  "splen- 
did stuff  Stacy  is — clean  grit !  " 

The  next  forenoon  Stacy  sent  his 
card  up  to  Jerry  at  his  hotel,  and  in 
the    conversations    and   meetings   that 
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followed  the  two  men  studied  each 
other  covertly;  each  acknowledging  to 
himself  the  other's  worth.  Jerry  forced 
to  admit  that,  worldly  as  he  was, 
Nannie's  chances  of  happiness  with 
Stacy  would  have  been  assured;  Stacy 
confessing  to  himself  that  her  future 
was  safe  in  his  successful  rival's  keeping. 

It  was  Stacy,  himself,  who  asked  to  be 
Jerry's  best  man  at  the  wedding.  ' '  She 
has  no  brother,  and  you  have  no  friend 
here,  and  I  should  esteem  it  an  especial 
favor  to  be  allowed  to  serve."  And 
Jerry  wrung  his  hand,  giving  him  all 
of  friendship  that  was  possible. 

They  were  married  at  high  noon  on 
the  twenty-third.  The  great  church 
was  packed  almost  to  suffocation  with 
eager  spectators.  But  Jerry  felt  no 
hesitancy,  made  no  mistakes,  for  he 
was  conscious  of  but  two  people  in  that 
throng,  the  white-vestured  clergyman 
and  the  radiant  bride. 


Through  the  ceremony,  the  congratu- 
lations, the  breakfast,  Stacy  was  the 
polished  .man  of  the  world,  courtly, 
self-possessed,  smiling,  neglecting  no 
detail  of  speech  or  manner.  But  when 
her  wraps  were  arranged  in  the  car, 
and  he  stood  beside  Nannie's  chair  to 
say  farewell,  his  voice  faltered,  his 
face  was  drawn  and  old,  and  the  hand 
he  held  out  to  her  trembled  visibl)^ 

"  You  know,  Mrs.  Bruce,  you  have  my 
heart's  best  wishes  for  your  happiness." 

Then  he  was  gone,  and  something 
like  a  tear  slipped  over  Nannie's  cheek 
to  the  roses  at  her  breast — great  white 
bridal  roses  tied  with  a  bit  of  blue 
ribbon. 

"Because,"  she  had  said,  shyly,  to 
Jerry,  when  she  asked  for  the  ribbon 
in  his  pocket,  "if  my  future  life  is  to 
be  happy,  when  I  marry  I  must  wear 

'  Something  old  and  something  new, 
Something  borrowed,  something  blue.'" 


"HERE    IS    TO    THE    FUTURE."        (p.    IJj.J 


©F    THE    pajT\31t\H    3mj\. 

Sing  ho  !   sing  ho  !  for  a  skipper  bold  ! 

For  the  white-winged  craft  and  her  jolly  crew  ! 
For  the  whistling  wind  from  the  north,  as  cold 

As  an  arctic  blast ! 
Sing  ho !   once  more  for  the  fading  shore  ! 

For  the  cloudless  sky  and  the  ocean  blue ! 
For  the  foaming  wake  !  and  the  gurgling  roar, 
Where  the  boat  has  passed  ! 

Sing  ho  !   sing  ho  !  for  the  weather  rail ! 

For  the  sheet  trimmed  aft  and  the  quiv'ring  luffs! 
Or  the  sudden  flap  of  the  wind-lashed  sail, 

And  the — "  Hard-a-lee  "  ! 
Sing  ho!  at  last  for  the  swaying  mast! 

For  the  spinnaker  set  to  the  fresh'ning  puffs! 
For  the  waves  that  rise  and  the  spray  that's  cast 


On  the  rolling  Sea ! 


Eugene  M.  Richmond. 


THIS  EfdTERNATlOWAlL  ATHULIETIC  nATCHo 


GILBERT  JORDAN 

R.  WILLIAMS  (starter.) 


He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands; 
Close  to  the  sun,  in  lonely  lands, 
Ring'd  with  the  azin-e  world,  he  stands, 
l"he  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls  : 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls. 
And,  like  a  thunder-bolt,  he  falls. 

Tennyson — '■'■The  jEagle." 

TENNYSON'S  bird,  although  well 
enough  in  its  way,  was  only  a 
tiny  titmouse,  his  clasp  the  touch 
of  an  infant's  hand,  and  his 
thunder-bolt's  fall  but  the  dropping  of 
an  autumn  leaf,  when  contrasted  with 
the  gigantic  American  eagle  which 
swooped  down  on  New  York  City,  Sep- 
tember 2ist,  and  tangled  its  talons  in 
the  mane  of  the  British  lion  on  Manhat- 
tan Field. 

This  match  was  born  November  27th, 
1894,  when  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  their  Athletic  Com- 
mittee, resolved:  "That  this  Club  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  the  London  Ath- 
letic Club  to  send  a  team  of  English 
athletes  to  New  York,  to  compete  in  a 
series  of  games  to  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  this  Club,  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary be  instructed  to  correspond  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  London  Athletic 
Club  to  that  end." 


A    TRIAL    START    AT    BERKELEY    UVAL. 

H.  G.  STEAVENSON. 


In  forwarding  this  resolution,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club 
offered  to  the  London  Athletic  Club  the 
option  of  two  different  matches — one, 
club  against  club;  and  the  other, "All 
Great  Britain"  against  "All  America." 
The  London  Athletic  Club  promptly 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  chose  the 
club  match ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  each 
club  should  be  at  liberty  to  elect  new 
meiubers  and  add  them  to  its  team, 
which  concession,  as  was  expected  and 
intended,  resulted  practically  in  making 
the  contests  really  international  instead 
of  interclub,  although  the  clubs  retained 
the  honor  and  prestige  of  the  enterprise. 

It  was  agreed  that  each  club  should 
have  not  more  than  two  representatives 
in  each  event,  that  first  places  only 
should  be  counted  in  calculating  the 
score,  and  that  all  dead  heats  or  ties 
should  be  decided  at  once,  by  supple- 
mentary competition. 

The  London  Athletic  Club  took 
neither  chance  of  profit  nor  risk  of  loss, 
it  being  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club  should  take  all 
receipts  and  pay  all  expenses,  including 
the  traveling  and  training  outlay  of 
the  visiting  team. 

In    London    everything   went    swim- 
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mingly  at  first,  and  in  July  the  English 
team  included  every  British  champion. 
Afterwards  troubles  came  in  swarms. 
The  Club's  councils  were  not  altogether 
harmonious;  some  members  of  the  team 
resigned,  others  could  not  obtain  the 
necessary  leaves  of  absence,  and  the 
team  finally  sailed  without  such  desir- 
able athletes  as  E.  C.  Bredin,  F.  E. 
Bacon,  H.  A.  Munro,  J.  M.  Ryan,  D. 
Morgan,  C.  B.  Fry  and  W.  J.  M.  Barry. 

Across  the  Atlantic  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  was  at  first  hampered  by 
certain  rules  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  (never  intended  to  govern  inter- 
national matches),  which  impose  strict 
residential  and  club  qualifications  on 
the  competing  members  of  any  amateur 
athletic  club.  B}^  mail  vote,  closing 
August  2oth,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  suspended 
these  rules,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
match  only;  and  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club  made  such  good  use  of  the 
privilege  thus  gained  that  their  team 
included  the  Arnerican  amateur  cham- 
pions at  ten  of  the  eleven  events,  and  a 
better  man  than  the  champion  at  that 
eleventh  game. 

The  major  section  of  the  London 
tfam  reached  New  York  September  4th, 
while  two  laggards  did  not  arrive  until 
eleven  days  later.  They  trained  at  the 
Berkeley  Oval,  New  York  City,  the 
grounds  on  which  the  annual  intercolle- 
giate championship  meeting  is  held,  and 
which  proved  entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  visitors,  who,  however,  suffered 
considerably  from  the  most  unusual 
and  unseasonable  heat  which  prevailed 
during  several  days  of  their  training, 
and  culminated  in  a  torrid  afternoon  for 
the  match. 

The  games  were  held  on  Manhattan 
Field,  the  most  convenient  and  spa- 
cious grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City,  and  which  are  the  scene  of 
the  great  annual  intercollegiate  football 
matches,  witnessed  frequently  by  twen- 
ty-five thousand  spectators.  The  field 
•  had  not  been  recently  used  for  athletic 
sports,  and  a  new  track  was  laid  ex- 
pressly for  this  match.  This  cinder 
path  was  pear-shaped,  a  quarter-mile  in 
circuit,  unusually  wide,  and  having  one 
of  its  straight  sides  prolonged  into  a 
two-hundred-and-twenty-yards  straight- 
away.      The   paths  were  built  by   the 


expert  trackmen  of  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club,  and' could  hardly  have  been 
improved. 

The  one-hundred-yard  and  the  two- 
hundred-and-twenty-yard  runs,  and  the 
one  -  hundred  -  and  -  twenty  -  yard  hurdle 
race  were  straightaway ;  while  the  quar- 
ter-mile, starting  at  the  western  end  of 
the  long  side,  ran  two  hundred  yards 
straightaway,  then  around  an  easy 
curve  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
and  finished  with  ninety  yards  straight- 
away. The  hurdle  race  was  on  the  cin- 
der-path, with  light,  movable  hurdles. 

The  field  has  covered  stands  for 
about  6,000  people,  and  unroofed  seats 
for  as  many  more.  The  attendance 
numbered  8,592,  and  would  have  been 
several  thousand  greater  blit  for  the 
high  prices,  the  cheapest  admission 
being  $1.00. 

In  addition  to  the  crowd  inside  the 
fence,  the  bluff  which  forms  the  wes- 
tern boundary  of  the  grounds  was 
black  with  people,  and  on  the  155th 
street  viaduct,  which  towers  high  above 
the  roofs  of  the  stands  on  the  southern 
edge  of  the  field,  the  sidewalk  was 
thronged  with  spectators,  who  stood  for 
four  hours  in  the  scorching  sun,  to  get 
far-off  glimpses  of  the  sport.  Probably 
12,000  people,  inside  and  outside,  saw 
the  games. 

The  afternoon  was  clear  and  hot — 
just  the  weather  in  which  men  and 
horses  reach  their  highest  speed.  The 
high  western  bluff  and  the  huge  stands 
along  the  southern  side  of  the  field 
debarred  the  south-westerly  zephyrs 
which  were  found  in  the  open,  and  the 
sleeping  flags,  all  around  the  grounds, 
testified  to  as  still  a  day  as  ever 
favored  record-breaking. 

The  Englishmen,  unused  to  the  blis- 
tering weather  of  the  preceding  week, 
complained  of  enervating  heat,  restless 
sleep  and  unwonted  lassitude  ;  but  the 
fast  paths,  dead  calm  and  warm  air 
prevailed  over  those  annoyances,  and 
in  five  of  the  seven  races,  Bradley, 
Jordan,  Horan  and  Shaw  outran  them- 
selves and  surpassed  all  their  previous 
records. 

A  better-natured  or  more  impartial 
assembly  never  witnessed  an  athletic 
meeting.  They  were  anxious  to  praise 
everything  and  encourage  everybody, 
and  their  only  regret  seemed  to  be  that 
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the  performances  of  the  Englishmen 
furnished  so  little  food  for  enthusiasm. 
As  the  100-yard  runners  thundered 
down  the  path,  "Bradley  wins"  was 
heard  more  often  and  more  loudly  than 
"  Wefers  wins;"  they  cheered  John- 
ston's inexpert  jumping,  Watson's 
melancholy  shot-throwing  and  Robert- 
son's child's-play  with  the  hammer, 
and  when  Jordan  was  leading  in  the 
quarter-mile  run,  the  crowd  grew 
frantic  in  their  desire  to  show  the  visi- 
tors how  Americans  appreciate  and 
applaud  a  plucky  race. 

The  inner  ring  was  by  far  too  popu- 
lous, but  in  other  respects  the  manage- 
ment was  not  open  to  just  criticism, 
being  prompt,  intelligent  and  impartial. 

The  visiting  athletes  were  treated  to 
one  exhibition  of  American  childishness, 
when,  just  before  the  first  race,  two 
members  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  led  around  the  path  a  gaudily 
caparisoned  but  evidently  unwilling 
goat,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a 
"mascot." 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  hour  the 
clerk  of  the  course  marshaled  at  the 
starting  line  the  four  competitors  in  the 
half-mile  run:  F.  S.  Horan  and  C.  H. 
Lewin,  of  Cambridge  University  and 
the  London  Athletic  Club,  against  C. 
H.  Kilpatrick,  Union  College  and  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  and  H.  S.  Lyons, 
New  York  Athletic  Club.  At  the  pistol 
shot  the  two  pacemakers,  Lyons  and 
Lewin,  took  the  lead,  while  the  real 
runners  trailed  them.  Kilpatrick,  al- 
though the  fastest  half-mile  runner  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  is  a  poor  judge  of 
pace,  and  has  lost  one  important  race 
by  running  the  first  quarter-mile  too 
slowly.  To  prevent  another  error  of 
this  character,  Lyons,  who  is  an  ex- 
quisite pacemaker,  had  been  told  to  run 
the  first  quarter-mile  in  541^5.,  while 
Kilpatrick  was  instructed  to  keep  close 
to  Lyons.  The  pacemaker  did  his  work 
with  almost  mathematical  accuracy. 
Kilpatrick  stepped  to  the  front  a  few 
strides  beyond  the  quarter-mile  post, 
with  Horan  at  his  heels,  and  the  race 
began,  Kilpatrick  drawing  away,  foot  by 
foot,  for  200  yards;  then  Horan  made  a 
gallant  effort  and  shortened  the  gap  a 
little,  near  the  band-stand,  but  Kilpat- 
rick responded  bravely,  turned  into  the 
final  straight  fully  10  yards  in  front  and 


sprinting  down  the  path,  won  by  about 
16  yards,  the  times  being:  Kilpatrick, 
im.  53|s.  ;  Horan,  im.  55|s.  Lyons 
was  a  poor  third  arid  Lewin  quit  at  600 
yards.  Horan  beat  his  own  fastest 
previous  performance,  while  Kilpatrick 
surpassed  all  former  records,  amateur  or 
professional,  in  any  country. 

During  this  race  Kilpatrick  had 
troubles  noticed  by  only  a  few  specta- 
tors. A  furlong  from  the  start  his 
clothing  became  disarranged,  and  he 
ran  the  remainder  of  the  race  under 
such  vexation  and  annoyance  as  might 
well  have  interfered  with  his  speed. 
But  for  this  awkward  accident  the 
world's  record  for  running  a  half-mile 
might  now  be  under  instead  of  over 
im.  53s. 

Next  came  the  100-yard  run,  for 
which  the  starters  were  H.  G.  Steaven- 
son,  Darlington  Football  Club  and  Lon- 
don A.  C. ;  C.  A.  Bradley,  Hudders- 
field  Cricket  and  Athletic  Club  and 
London  A.  C. ;  B.  J.  Wefers,  Lowell 
Cricket  and  Athletic  Club  and  New 
York  A.  C,  and  J.  V.  Crum,  Chicago 
Athletic  Association  and  New  York 
A.  C.  Steavenson  was  first  to  get 
under  way,  moving  an  inch  or  two 
before  the  others,  but  was  also  last  at 
the  finish.  The  start  was  as  even  as 
could  be  desired,  but  Bradley,  who  had 
been  reputed  unusually  quick  in  getting 
into  his  full  stride,  and  sure  to  be  in 
front  at  25  yards,  proved  to  be  a  slower 
beginner  than  Wefers,  and  never  headed 
the  winner.  Bradley  made  a  tremen- 
dous effort  at  60  yards  and  just  over- 
lapped the  leader  at  80  yards,  but 
Wefers  answered  so  effectually  as  to 
finish  in  9^ s. — just  equaling  the  world's 
best  record,  while  Bradley  was  beaten 
about  4  feet,  and  Crum,  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  old  sprain,  and  unfit  to  run 
in  such  compan}^,  crossed  the  line  5  feet 
behind  Bradley.  Bradley's  reputation, 
and  the  style  and  speed  which  he  dis- 
played during  his  training,  made  him  a 
strong  favorite  against  the  field,  and 
his  defeat  was  almost  the  only  event 
which  differed  from  expert  forecasts  of 
the  result. 

The  third  event,  the  running  high 
jump,  was  an  interesting  exhibition. 
After  A.  B.  Johnston,  Cambridge  and 
London,  had  stopped  at  5ft.  Sin.,  R. 
Williams,    London,   and  S.   A.   W.  Bal- 
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C.  H.  KILPATRICK. 
AFTER   THE    HALF-MILE    RUN,   im.  53  2-5S. 

tazzi,  New  York,  tied  at  5ft.  loin., 
and  Baltazzi  won  second  place  by  de- 
fault, Williams  not  caring  to  jump 
again.  These  minor  matters  being 
satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  game  com- 
menced. The  bar  was  placed  at  6ft. 
5^in:,  and  M.  F.  Sweeney,  Xavier 
Athletic  Association  and  New  York 
A.  C,  began  an  attempt  to  beat  the 
world's  record- — ^his  own.  At  the  first 
trial  he  got  his  body  over  but  struck  the 
bar  with  his  flank  as  he  came  down. 
Next  time  he  was  a  little  smarter,  and 
almost  escaped,  barely  displacing  the 
bar  by  a  touch  of  his  shoulder.  With 
only  one  more  trial  left,  matters  began 
to  assume  a  serious  aspect.  Sweeney 
looked  the  starting  ground  over  in 
search  of  the  firmest  spot  from  which 
to  rise  ;  moved  his  jumping  paper  an 
inch  or  two,  shifted  a  little  closer  to  the 
posts  the  shirt  which  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  his  quick  run,  ran  his  hand 
through  his  hair,  paused  many  seconds 
on  his  mark,  and  finally  started,  with 
the  wishes  of  10,000  spectators  helping 
him  along.  He  cleared  the  bar  by  more 
than  an  inch  and  alighted  on  his  feet. 
As  the  bar  had  been  displaced  twice 
since  the  judges  set  and  measured  it,  a 
re-measurement  was  necessary,  and  it 
was  made  with  th^   assistance    of  the 


English  competitors  and  officials,  who 
participated  by  invitation  of  the  referee. 
After  measuring  it  "up  and  down  and 
crossways,"  as  a  bystander  remarked, 
the  official  figures  were  announced  as  6ft. 
5|in. ,  and  a  new  best-on-record-in-the- 
world  was  added  to  athletic  statistics. 

By  the  time  the  enthusiastic  crowd 
had  finished  making  themselves  hoarse 
about  Sweeney's  wonderful  jump,  the 
men  were  on  their  mark  for  the  one- 
mile  run;  W.  E.  Lutyens,  Cambridge  and 
London,  appearing  alone  for  England, 
while  the  American  cause  was  sup- 
ported by  T.  P.  Conneff,  New  York,  and 
G.  W.  Orton,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  Athletic  Club.  If,  as  was 
generally  believed,  Orton  started  merely 
to  set  the  pace  for  Conneff,  he  made  a 
sad  mess  of  it,  running  the  first  quarter- 
mile  in  im.  5s.,  and  the  first  half  mile 
in  2m.  lofs.  Conneff  could  not  longer 
stand  such  a  crawl,  and  jumped  into  the 
lead  opposite  the  club-house,  closel)^ 
followed  by  Lutyens,  who  persevered 
pluckily,  but  was  clearly  outclassed  and 
fell  behind  rapidl}^  Orton,  who  had 
been  plodding  along  in  the  rear,  started 
after  Lutyens  in  the  last  lap,  and  caught 
him  in  the  centre  of  the  back  stretch. 
At  the  band-stand,  200  yards  from  the 
finish,  Lutyens  broke  down  and  fell, 
leaving  Orton  to  trot  home  50  yards 
behind  Conneff,  who  finished  in  4m. 
i8|^s.  He  could  easily  have  bettered 
this  by  three  or  four  seconds,  but  was 
saving  himself  for  the  subsequent  three- 
mile  race. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  our  record-tables 
that  athletes  of  exceptional  ability 
never  appreciate  the  desirability  of 
making  records  when  they  can,  but  de- 
lay such  trials  until  their  speed  and 
endurance  have  been  impaired.  On 
three  separate  occasions  L.  E.  Myers 
was  in  such  excellent  condition  that  he 
could  have  run  a  half  mile  in  im,  53s., 
or  better,  but  always  contented 
himself  with  winning  in  about  im. 
56s.,  and  putting  off  a  test  of 
his  full  ability  until  some  future 
opportunity,  which  never  came.  It  is 
now  probable  that  Conneff  has  done 
the  same  thing  with  the  one-mile  run. 
He  never  was  in  such  fine  fettle  as 
during  the  past  four  weeks.  He  could 
at  any  time  have  beaten  his  own  world's 
best   amateur  record  of  4m.  i5fs.  and 
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might  have  equaled  or  surpassed  the 
world's  best  professional  record,  4m. 
i2|s.  He  was  fit  for  such  a  record- 
breaking  trial,  September  21st,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  winning  easily  in 
4m.  i8-|s. ,  because  he  wished  to  save 
himself  for  the  three-mile  race — an 
event  whose  winning,  under  existing 
circumstances,  could  add  little  to  his 
reputation,  and  which  he  and  his  club 
might  well  have  neglected.  He  is  one 
of  those  athletes  who  speedily  make 
their  handlers  gray-haired,  is  restive 
under  the  restrictions  of  training,  and 
prone  to  stray  outside  the  bounds  laid 
down  for  athletic  aspirants.  He  is  now 
twenty-nine  years  old  and  can  hardly 
hope  to  improve  hereafter,  or  even  to  re- 
tain his  present  speed  and  endurance, 
even  with  the  most  careful  regimen.  He 
has  during  the  past  two  months  given 
his  associates  many  anxious  hours,  and 
now  that  the  great  match  is  over,  will 
probably  abandon  training  and  adopt 
such  a  free-and-easy  mode  of  life  as  will 
effectually  close  his  record-breaking 
career.  He  had  a  chance,  September 
2 1  St,  to  establish  a  record  which  might 
have  outlived  every  spectator  of  the 
race,  and  his  failure  to  improve  the 
opportunity  is  to  be  deplored. 

Next  came  the  220-yard  run,  with  A. 
R.  Downer,  Scottish  Pelicans  and  Lon- 
don A.  C,  and  G.  Jordan,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity and  London  A.  C. ,  representing 
England ;  while  America  entered  Wef  ers 
and  Crum,  the  same  as  for  the  100-yard 
run.  Downer  was  lame  and  should  not 
have  started,  as  he  had  no  possible 
chance  to  win,  and  ran  great  risk  of 
doing  himself  permanent  injury.  He 
broke  down  and  stopped  at  50  yards, 
and  subsequently,  trying  to  drown 
his  disappointment  in  unaccustomed 
draughts  of  ice-water,  became  so  ill 
that  a  physician  was  hastily  summoned 
from  among  the  spectators.  Wefers 
won  with  apparent  ease,  but  was  thor- 
oughly tired  at  the  finish,  while  Crum, 
despite  his  lame  leg,  struggled  so  gal- 
lantly that  he  finished  only  three  yards 
behind  Wefers,  and  almost  as  much 
ahead  of  Jordan.  The  time,  2i|s.,  was 
a  fifth  of  a  second  better  than  any  pre- 
vious performance  in  the  world.  Jor- 
dan's starting  in  this  race  was  a  pal- 
pable blunder  of  the  English  man- 
agement.    After  seeing  Wefers    beat 


Bradley  in  the  100-yard  race,  and  know- 
ing that  he  was  a  shade  better,  propor- 
tionally, at  220  yards  than  at  100  yards, 
they  could  not  have  been  so  deceived 
about  Jordan's  ability  as  to  think  him 
capable  of  beating  Wefers  at  220  yards, 
and  the  hard  race  he  ran,  without  a 
chance  to  win,  no  doubt  tired  him  just 
enough  to  make  him  lose  the  quarter- 
mile  which  followed  soon  after,  and  for 
which  he  was  much  fancied  by  his  asso- 
ciates. 

Then  came  the  shot-putting  farce.  E. 
J.  Watson,  Cambridge  and  London,  did 
not  understand  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  game,  threw  instead  of  putting, 
and  cleared  only  34ft.  yin.,  while  G.  R. 
Gray,  New  York,  won  at  43ft.  sin., 
and  W.  O.  Hickok,  New  York,  was  sec- 
ond at  42ft.  Gray  took  no  interest  in 
the  affair  after  it  was  decided  that 
Horgan  would  not  come,  did  not  train 
or  practice  an  hour,  reached  New  York 
less  than  two  days  iDcfore  the  meeting, 
and  was  more  than  a  yard  behind  his 
real  ability. 

The  seventh  event  was  the  hurdle 
race,  120  yards  over  ten  hurdles,  each 
3ft.  6in.  high.  The  starters  were  G. 
Shaw,  London;  W.  J.  Oakley,  Oxford 
University  and  London  A.  C. ;  S. 
Chase,  Dartmouth  College  and  iSTew 
York  A.  C,  and  E.  H.  Cady,  New 
York.  For  the  only  time  in  the  after- 
noon the  start  was  delayed,  Shaw  being 
uneasy  on  his  mark,  and  beginning  to 
drop  forward  as  soon  as  told  to  set. 
The    cool-headed   starter  was   patient, 
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and  after  three  recalls  sent  them  off  to 
an  even  start.  Chase  was  much  the 
quickest  in  getting  under  way,  and  had 
quite  a  yard  lead  at  the  first  hurdle. 
He  knocked  down  the  second  hurdle, 
but  escaped  injury  or  delay,  and  re- 
tained his  advantage  of  a  full  yard  until 
the  seventh  hurdle,  where  Shaw  made  a 
grand  rally  and  closed  up  at  least  half 
of  the  gap.  Over  the  last  three  hur- 
dles they  were  in  the  air  together,  but 
Chase  always  began  to  drop  just  before 
Shaw  reached  his  highest  point.  Alight- 
ing from  the  last  hurdle  there  could 
not  have  been  more  than  eighteen 
inches  between  them,  but  Chase  upset 
all  theories  by  outrunning  Shaw  in  the 
final  fifteen  yards,  and  winning  by  a 
full  yard  in  isfs. ,  which  was  a  fifth  of  a 
second  faster  than  the  world's  best 
record,  but  will  not  be  allowed  because 
Chase  knocked  over  the  second  hurdle. 
Shaw,  who  did  not  touch  a  hurdle,  had 
no  previous  record  faster  than  isfs. , 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  could  not 
have  been  timed  separately,  thus  gaining 
a  record  of  certainly  i5fs.  and  probably 
i5fs. ,  it  being  impossible  to  say  at  which 
of  these  points  the  watches  would  have 
been  stopped. 

The  hammer-throwing  was  too  silly 
to  be  laughable.  G.  S.  Robertson, 
Oxford  University  and  London  A.  C, 
had  practiced  at  home  only  under  uni- 
versity rules,  with  30  feet  run.  Since 
his  arrival  in  New  York  he  had  neg- 
lected to  learn  the  American  method, 
with  the  run  limited  to  seven  feet,  and 
acted  during  the  competition  as  if  he 
did  not  care  to  make  a  throw.  He 
fouled  at  each  of  his  six  attempts,  run- 
ning two  or  three  yards  outside  the 
ring,  and  his  best  effort,  even  with  the 
help  of  his  extra  run,  was  only  97  feet; 
while  J.  S.  Mitchell,  New  York,  won 
at  137ft.  5|in. ,  and  H.  P.  Cross,  Yale 
University  and  New  York  A.  C.,  was 
second  at  124ft.  loin.  Mitchell,  like 
Gray,  was  disgusted  when  he  learned 
that  neither  Barry  nor  Kiely  was  among 
the  English  team,  and  that  he  would 
have  no  antagonist  worthy  an  effort. 
He  accordingly  neglected  his  training, 
and  fell  more  than  seven  feet  behind 
his  own  best  record. 

Next  came  the  quarter-mile  run,  G. 
Jordan,  Oxford  and  London,  and  W. 
Fitzherbert,    Cambridge   and    London, 


appearing  for  the  English  team,  while 
America  put  forward  T.  J.  Burke,  Bos- 
ton Athletic  Association  and  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  and  G.  M.  Sands,  New 
York.  Sands  led  for  a  little  more  than 
half  way,  followed  by  Burke,  Jordan 
and  Fitzherbert,  in  that  order.  Then 
Sands  dropped  back,  leaving  Burke  in 
the  lead,  but  Jordan  suddenly  sprang  to 
the  front  and  gained  an  advantage  of 
six  or  seven  feet  in  a  few  seconds. 
Every  one  but  his  associates  supposed 
that  Fitzherbert  was  the  faster  English- 
man, and  Burke  was  puzzled  for  a 
moment,  fearing  that  Jordan's  unex- 
pected move  was  a  ruse  to  draw  Burke 
into  an  injudicious  spurt,  and  thus  tire 
him  before  Fitzherbert  made  his  final 
effort.  Quickly  realizing  that  Jordan 
must  be  the  dangerous  man,  Burke, 
with  about  80  yards  to  go,  began  a 
grand  struggle,  overtook  his  man  inch 
by  inch,  caught  him  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  tape,  and  won  by  less  than  six 
inches  in  49s.  Fitzherbert,  who  had 
been  a  long  way  behind,  ran  faster  than 
any  of  them  in  the  final  hundred  yards, 
but  finished  six  or  seven  yards  to  the 
rear,  while  Sands  broke  down  before 
reaching  the  line.  If  Jordan  had 
omitted  his  useless  effort  in  the  220-yard 
run  he  would  probably  have  been 
enough  stronger  and  fresher  to  win  the 
quarter-mile  by  three  or  four  feet.  He 
had  never  beaten  50s.  at  home,  and  this 
race  was  seven  or  eight  yards  faster  than 
his  best  previous  performance.  Fitz- 
herbert was  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  public,  who  had  been  taught  to 
believe  him  a  veritable  champion.  He 
showed  neither  style  nor  speed,  and  ran 
as  clumsily  as  Sanford  of  Yale.  San- 
ford's  ungainly,  lumbering  gait  has 
earned  for  him  the  track  nick-name  of 
"ice-wagon,"  and  with  equal  propriety 
Fitzherbert  might  be  called  "coal-cart." 
The  running  broad  jump  proved  un- 
interesting, as  no  one  of  the  four  con- 
testants could  come  anywhere  near  his 
own  record.  E.  B.  Bloss,  New  York, 
who  has  beaten  23ft.,  won  at  22ft.  6in. 
L.  P.  Sheldon,  Yale  and  New  York, 
with  a  record  of  23ft.,  could  do  no  bet- 
ter than  2ift.  iiin. ,  but  his  poor  per- 
formance had  good  excuse,  for  not  only 
was  he  suffering  from  an  old  sprain,  but 
had  recently  stepped  on  a  rusty  nail,  and 
was  still  under  the  surgeon's  care.     W. 
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J.  Oakley,  Oxford  and  London,  who  has 
a  record  of  22ft.  8in.,  stopped  at  21ft. 
6)|in. ;  while  W.  Mendelson,  Cambridge 
and  London,  with  a  record  of  22ft. 
S^^in.,  was  fourth  and  last  at  19ft.  iiin. 
Neither  of  the  Eng-lishmen  had  even  a 
fair  style,  and  Bloss  alone  exhibited  any 
approach  to  good  form. 

The  last  event,  the  three-mile  run, 
was  an  extremely  mild  affair.  England 
entered  E.  J.  Wilkins,  Ranelagh 
Harriers  and  London  A.  C,  and  F.  S. 
Horan,  Cambridge  and  London,  while 
America  was  represented  by  T.  P. 
Conneff,  New  York,  and  C.  J.  Kil- 
patrick,  Union  College  and  New  York 
A.  C.  Horan  and  Kilpatrick  had  pre- 
viously finished  first  and  second  in  the 
record-breaking  half-mile,  while  Conneff 
had  won  the  mile,  Wilkins  being  the 
only  one  of  the  four  who  was  not  some- 
what tired  from  a  previous  race.  Con- 
neff was  quite  willing  to  let  anyone 
make  the  pace,  and  Horan  led  for  two 
miles,  except  when  headed  by  Wilkins 
for  a  few  rods,  near  the  end  of  the  first 
mile.  After  passing  the  two-mile  post 
Conneff  moved  forward,  passed  Wilkins 
and  caught  Horan,  who"  stopped  imme- 
diately afterwards,  leaving  Conneff  to 
finish  at  his  leisure,  as  Wilkins  was  not 
fast  enough  to  bother  him.  Conneff' s 
time  was  15m.  36^s. ,  and  Wilkins'  15m. 
54|s.  Kilpatrick  has  never  had  any 
practice  at  such  long  distances,  and  quit 
in  the  second  mile. 

The  full  score  of  the  match  was,  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  11  firsts,  6  seconds 
and  2  thirds;  London  Athletid;  Club,  o 
firsts,  5  seconds  and  6  thirds. 

The  result  of  this  match  was  certainly 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  amateur 
sport,  as  New  York  would  have  won 
without  using  any  one  of  its  actual  win- 
ners and  record-breakers.  If  New  York 
had,  before  the  match,  withdrawn  the 
nine  men  who  won  the  eleven  events, 
and  made  four  new  world's  records;  if 
Wefers  and  Burke,  and  Kilpatrick  and 
Conneff,  and  Chase  and  Sweeney,  and 
Bloss  and  Mitchell  and  Gray,  had  not 
competed,  and  New  York  had,  in  each 
event,  entered  only  one  man,  and  that 
one  its  poorer  man,  to  battle  against 
the  full  strength  of  the  English  team, 
America  would  still  have  won,  Crum, 
Orton,  Baltazzi,  Sheldon,  Hickok  and 
Cross  scoring  against  the  visitors. 


The  last  English  amateur  champion- 
ship meeting,  held  July  6th,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  London  Athletic  Club, 
had  no  220-yard  run.  Of  the  ten  other 
events  found  in  the  international  pro- 
gramme, members  of  the  London  team 
won  four  championships.  If  the  New 
York  team  had  been  present  they  would 
probably  have  won  eight  or  nine  En- 
glish championships,  while  London 
could  not  have  taken  more  than  one. 

At  the  American  amateur  champion- 
ship meeting,  held  September  14th,  on 
Manhattan  Field,  the  New  York  team 
won  championships  at  ten  of  the  eleven 
games  found  in  the  international  pro- 
gramme. If  the  London  team  had 
competed  at  the  same  meeting  they 
could  not  have  taken  more  than  one 
championship,  and  would  have  been  by 
no  means  certain  of  that. 

The  score  of  the  match  shows  that 
the  home  team  led  the  visitors  in  speed 
and  strength  and  skill  and  endurance; 
and  it  is  also  true  that  American  athletes 
have  nothing  to  learn  from  their  English 
brethren  in  style.  Watson  was  notice- 
ably awkward  with  the  shot,  and  Rob- 
ertson's display  with  the  hammer  was 
puerile.  Neither  Oakley  nor  Mendel- 
son had  any  lift  in  the  broad  jump, 
while  Williams  and  Johnston  ran  side- 
ways at  the  bar  in  the  running  high 
jump,  and  cleared  it  with  the  same  leg- 
movement  as  in  the  standing  jump. 
Shaw  is  an  effective  hurdler,  but  his 
style  could  not  be  compared  with  the 
beauty  and  precision  with  which  Chase 
clears  the  obstacles.  Bradley  is  a 
smooth,  long-striding  sprinter,  and 
Steavenson  was  neat,  but  neither  could 
equal  Wefers'  commanding  style.  Jor- 
dan showed  more  strength  than  style, 
and  Fitzherbert  had  nothing  commend- 
able but  his  long  stride,  while  Burke 
was  easy,  graceful,  and  regular. 
Horan  is  far  above  the  average  half- 
mile  runner,  and  Lewin  was  fair,  but 
Kilpatrick  is  a  man  among  ten  thous- 
and, and  his  style  defies  criticism. 
Lutyens  and  Wilkins,  are,  like  Horan, 
exceptionally  neat  travelers,  but  Conneff 
exhibits  the  perfection  of  distance  run- 
ning, with  machine-like  regularity,  and 
total  absence  of  waste  motion.  If  the 
members  of  the  two  teams  should  ex- 
hibit their  paces  singly,  in  the  show- 
ring,  as  horses  do,  before  a  committee 
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of   experts,    the   Americans   would  re- 
ceive the  award  in  every  event. 

It  was  most  unfortunate,  in  many  ways, 
for  the  best  interests  of  amateur  athletic 
sport  in  either  country,  that  the  London 
team  should  have  lost  some  of  its  most 
desirable  members,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  their  presence  in  Amer- 
ica would  only  have  modified  without 
reversing  the  result  of  the  match.  Oven- 
den  would  not  have  been  placed  in  the 
sprints.  If  Bredin  had  been  as  fit  as 
he  was  June  2  2d,  and  had  abstained  from 
the  half-mile,  he  would  probably  have 
won  the  quarter-mile;  but  if  he  first 
tried  the  half-mile,  or  if  he  had  been  no 
better  than  when  he  was  beaten  by  Fitz- 
herbert,  June  13th,  in  5o|s. ,  he  could  not 
have  won  the  quarter-mile,  and  under 
no  circumstances  would  he  have  been 
able  to  lead  Kilpatrick  in  the  half-mile. 
Bacon  could  not  have  been  better  than 
a  good  second  to  Conneff  in  the  mile, 
but  Munro  would  no  doubt  have  won 
the  three  miles,  unless  he  had  been 
foolish  enough  to  first  start  in  the  mile. 
The  Fry  of  March  4th,  1893,  could  have 
won  the  long  jump  in  his  street  clothes, 
but  the  Fry  of  1895  would  probably 
have  been  beaten  as  handily  as  he  was 
July  3d,  by  the  athlete  who  finished  last 
in  the  international  match.  Ryan  would 
have  forced  Sweeney  to  his  best,  and 
that  best  would  have  been  quite  good 
enough  to  beat  the  visitor.  Horgan 
and  Kiely  and  Barry  would  have  been 
likely  to  beat  the  actual  performances 
of   Gray  and  Mitchell    at  the    interna- 


tional meeting,  but  would  not  have 
reached  what  Mitchell  and  Gra}^  can  do, 
and  would  have  done,  if  there  had  been 
any  incentive  for  them  to  train.  Sum- 
ming up  all  these  chances,  it  seems  that 
if  the  London  team  had  included  every 
man  ever  mentioned  in  that  connection, 
and  each  had  been  at  his  best,  London 
could  not  have  won  more  than  three  of 
the  eleven  events,  and  probably  only 
one  or  two. 

The  members  of  the  London  team 
came  to  New  York  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  prevalent  British  incredulity  con- 
cerning American  athletes  and  their 
performances.  They  thought  the  run- 
ners overrated,  and  their  records  exag- 
gerated, and  firmly  believed  that  the 
visitors  would  beat  the  home  team  in  a 
majority  of  the  races.  It  was  a  long 
step  down  from  this  comfortable  con- 
viction to  the  rugged  result.  The  word 
defeat  but  faintly  describes  the  catas- 
trophe. In  the  face  of  such  a  totally 
unexpected  reverse  the  visitors  might 
well  have  been  pardoned  for  some 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction,  but  noth- 
ing happened  which  Americans  need 
either  forgive  or  forget.  The  English- 
men competed  like  men  and  lost  like 
gentlemen,  and  their  behavior  must  be 
considered  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
genuine  British  sportsmanship. 

In  athletic  sport,  more  than  in  any 
other  art,  England  is  the  ' '  mother 
country,"  and  that  British  mother  has, 
just  now,  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  her 
American  sons. 
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FROM  178010  1786,  the  military  law 
underwent  several  changes,  and 
in  1792  the  provisions  of  the  new 
constitution  necessitated  still  an- 
other revision.  Twenty-seven  regiments 
came  into  existence  under  the  new  law, 
and  the  military  establishment  then  cre- 
ated remained,  practically,  in  effect  for 
sixty  years,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
chief  military  historian  of  the  State,  the 
* '  militia  was  never  better  organized  or 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition !  " 

Certainly  these  were  the  palmy  days 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Militia — days 
when  the  May  training,  or  the  training 
of  any  other  month,  was  the  chief  event 
of  the  year;  though  the  gorgeousness 
of  this  semi-occasional  spectacle  was  a 
matter  of  development,  for  the  first 
appearances  of  the  ' '  proper,  natural 
and  sure  defense  of  the  State  "  were 
anything  but  sesthetic.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  organization  no  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  uniforms,  and  but 
little  was  done  in  the  way  of  providing 
accoutrements.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  one  captain  frequently 
mustered  his  company  and  manoeuvred 
it  with  an  ox-goad  instead  of  a  sword. 
This  primitive  equipment  could  not 
long  obtain,  of  course,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  the  "crack"  companies  began  to 
develop  the  sesthetic  along  with  the 
military,  and  the  This-or-That  Grays, 
the  So-and-So  Rifles,  and  the  How-do- 
You-Call-'em  Grenadiers  were  rivals  of 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  in  the  way  of 


apparel,  and  of  each  other  on  the  ques- 
tion of  superiority  in  drill.  Many  a 
muster  field  has  been  made  famous  by 
the  friendly  contests  of  ambitious  or- 
ganizations; and  it  was,  really,  on  these 
peaceful  plains,  at  May-day  training, 
that  were  won  the  bloody  fields  of  the 
Rebellion — those  fields  which  were  cum- 
bered with  a  greater  per  cent,  of  dead 
from  New  Hampshire  regiments  than 
from  any  others. 

The  New  Hampshire  militia-men  of 
this  period  were  by  no  means  mere 
carpet  knights.  In  each  of  the  two  of 
their  country's  wars,  which  occurred 
during  these  years  (the  Second  War 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  War  with 
Mexico),  many  of  the  troops  entered 
the  Federal  service  and  fought  with 
great  distinction.  It  was  a  New  Hamp- 
shire man  who  said,  ''I'll  try,  sir, "when 
General  Scott  asked  if  he  and  his  com- 
mand could  dislodge  the  British  from 
their  well-nigh  invincible  position  at 
Lundy's  Lane;  and  it  was  a  New 
Hampshire  man  who  won  imperishable 
renown  upon  the  slopes  of  mountain- 
ous Mexico,  and  rode,  upon  his  militar}^ 
popularity,  into  the  presidential  chair 
of  the  nation.  Some  of  the  New 
Hampshire  officers,  who  served  in  the 
War  of  18 1 2,  were  very  well  aware  of 
their  prowess,  and  it  is  said  that  one  of 
them,  a  distinguished  commander,  who 
carried  a  British  ball  in  his  hip  and 
limped  badly,  was  once  at  a  public  din- 
ner, and  the  lady,  whom  he  had  taken 
in,  inquired  the  cause  of  his  lameness. 
"Damn  it,  madam,"  thundered  the 
general,  "read  the  history  of  your 
country! " 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1S12, 
it  seemed  likely  that  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire's  only  seaport,  would  be  at- 
tacked, and,  at  the  President's  request, 
Governor  Plumer,  ordered  out  detach- 
ments of  the  militia  for  its  defence. 
In  November,  18 12,  the  legislature  of 
the  State  was  convened  and  the  gov- 
ernor reported  what  he  had  done.  In 
its  answer  to  the  governor's  message, 
a  majority  of  the  legislature  upheld  his 
course,  but  a  very  respectable  minority 
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warmly  criticized  it.  A  new  governor 
came  in  at  the  next  election,  however, 
and  the  conflict  of  the  powers  ceased. 

As  ' '  the  proper,  natural  and  sure  de- 
fense of  the  State,"  the  militia  of  New 
Hampshire  has  had  little  occasion  to 
assert  itself.  In  the  whole  existence 
of  the  State  there  has  been  but  one 
mob  requiring  military  force  to  subdue 
it,  and  only  twice  have  the  militia  been 
called  upon  to  face  their  fellow-citizens 
with  hostile  intent. 

The  mob  arose  in  1786,  and  was  made 
up  of  men  from  the  western  towns  of 
Rockingham  county,  who  believed,  as 
many  after  them  have  believed,  that  the 
remedy  for  the  hard  times  which  were 
upon  them  was  a  fresh  issue  of  paper 
currency.  Accordingly,  they  deter- 
mined to  set  out  for  Exeter,  where  the 
legislature  was  in  session,  and  impress 
upon  the  law-makers  the  eminent  de- 
sirability of  yielding  to  their  demands. 
This  "  petition  in  boots,"  there  being 
no  new  thing  under  the  sun,  reached 
Exeter  in  the  afternoon  and  surrounded 
the  church  where  the  legislature  was 
sitting.  They  declared  their  intention 
of  compelling  the  issue  of  more  bills  of 
credit,  and  called  for  the  governor,  who 
at  that  time  was  General  John  Sullivan, 
Indian  fighter  and  Revolutionary  hero, 
a  man  who  knew  not  fear.  He  re- 
sponded to  their  call,  and  assured  them 
that  they  should  have  nothing  less  than 
justice.  They  refused  to  disperse,  and 
after  night-fall  were  driven  away  by  a 
ruse.  They  encamped  that  night  near 
the  town,  and  the  next  morning  were 
confronted  by  the  nearest  bodies  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  whom  the  governor 
could  assemble.  A  body  of  volunteers 
swelled  the  ranks  of  the  State,  and  the 
troops  and  the  "  common wealers  "  drew 
up  on  opposite  sides  of  a  small  stream, 
near  the  King's  Bridge.  While  each 
was  waiting  for  the  other  to  move,  and 
before  the  insurgents  had  even  been 
commanded  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
the  affair  was  brought  to  a  sudden  end 
by  the  gallantry  of  a  single  man,  Colonel 
Nicholas  Oilman,  who  chose  a  half- 
dozen  companions  from  among  the 
State's  horsemen,  and  with  these  dashed 
down  the  slope,  across  the  bridge  and 
into  the  ranks  of  the  mob.  With  his 
own  hands  he  seized  the  leader  of  the 
mob,  and  his  companions  each  secured 


some  mainstay  of  the  insurgents.  Be- 
fore the  rioters  knew  what  was  on  foot, 
Colonel  Oilman  and  his  companions 
were  safe  in  the  State  lines,  with  their 
prisoners.  The  mob,  seeing  their  lead- 
ers in  captivity,  sought  safety  in  flight. 

The  other  incident  in  New  Hampshire 
history,  wherein  the  militia  figure,  is 
one  of  the  most  romantic  chapters  in 
New  England's  stern  and  unrelenting 
story,  and  is  called  by  courtesy  ' '  The 
Indian  Stream  War."  It  arose  from  a 
dispute  over  the  ownership  of  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  the  Indian  Stream,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State,  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  Connecticut 
river;  the  territory  in  dispute  occupy- 
ing a  part  of  what  is  now  the  village  of 
Pittsburg. 

This  valley  was  claimed  by  both 
Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  neither 
nation  had  secured  its  sovereignty,  the 
inhabitants  decided  to  set  up  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own.  This  No-Man's 
Land  was  largely  peopled  by  out-laws, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  most  prominent 
citizen  of  the  place  arrived  in  town 
from  Portsmouth  tightly  headed  up  in 
a  hogshead.  The  first  collision  with 
the  self-constituted  authorities  in  the 
Indian  Stream  Territory  came  when  a 
sheriff  attempted  to  serve  a  process,  and 
was  summarily  seized  and  imprisoned 
beneath  an  inverted  potash  kettle. 
This,  with  the  threatening  attitude  of 
the  governor  of  Lower  Canada,  led  New 
Hampshire  to  establish  a  military  occu- 
pation of  the  territory,  and  a  battalion 
of  the  State  troops  took  possession  of 
the  land,  and  held  it  until  the  entire 
question  was  submitted  for  arbitration 
to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  No 
collision  of  troops  took  place  during 
this  incident ;  yet,  in  all  its  bearings,  the 
Indian  Stream  War  was  a  thrilling  and 
romantic  episode.  It  fortunately  ended 
without  bloodshed,  diplomacy  conquer- 
ing arms  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

The  militia  existed  under  the  law  of 
1792,  with  slight  revision  in  1808,  until 
185 1.  The  glories  of  those  days  of 
soldierly  gorgeousness  can  never  be 
known  by  this  generation.  Few  records 
remain  to  show  us  what  manner  of  man 
the  militia  boy  was  then,  but  the  glitter- 
ing memories  of  the  troops  en  corps,  on 
training   day,  are  present  in  the  minds 
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of  all   who   ever   saw   the  resplendent 
spectacle. 

Under  compulsion  and  $3.50  a  year, 
the  citizen  soldiery  of  the  State  bedecked 
itself  regardless — sometimes.  But  often, 
it  was  in  a  delapidated  suit  of  clothes, 
with  a  dusty  canteen  or  water-barrel 
from  the  friendly  garret,  and  present- 
ing for  inspection  an  old  queen's  arm, 
which  might  have  found  worthy  place 
among  the  properties  of  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle  theatrical  troupe.     But  on  the 


faced  the  duties  of  the  War  of  Rebellion 
with  a  stout  heart  and  few  live  assets. 

The  first  call  for  troops  was  issued  in 
April,  186 1,  and  Governor  Ichabod 
Goodwin  was  then  within  three  months 
of  the  end  of  his  term.  He  recognized 
that  he  must  act  speedily,  and,  as  he 
was  a  man  of  resources,  he  did  act 
speedily.  Governor  Goodwin  was  a 
Portsmouth  merchant,  as  was  that  gov- 
ernor who  witnessed  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  and  upon  his  individual 
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whole  the  troops  were  fairly  efficient, 
were  at  any  rate  acquainted  with  the 
gentle  side  of  a  martial  career,  and 
certainly  were  alive  to  their  patriotic 
responsibilities. 

By  legislative  enactment  of  July  5, 
185 1,  the  military  establishment  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  that 
existing  only  upon  paper.  Only  the 
sense  of  her  patriotic  responsibilities 
remained — fortunately  for  the  State 
when  the  demands  of  real  war  came 
upon   the   land — and    New  Hampshire 


credit  he  borrowed  the  money  necessary 
to  equip  the  first  regiments  of  New 
Hampshire  Volunteers.  How  those 
regiments  were  recruited  from  among 
the  men  who,  ten  years  before,  had  been 
driven  from  the  State's  service,  how 
they  were  hurried  to  the  front,  how  they 
fought,  and  how  only  their  mutilated 
remnants  caine  back  to  their  homes — 
belongs  to  another  recital ;  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  history  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Militia. 

The  economies  which  were  imposed 
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by  the  enormous  State  debt  revealed  by 
the  close  of  the  war,  were  first  directed 
against  the  military  establishment,  and 
the  peace  footing  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  duties  were  not  oner- 
ous, nor  was  the  pay  princely;  yet  the 
germ  was  there  for  an  effective  and 
valuable  military  body.  It  was  mainly 
officered  by  men  who  had  held  com- 
mands during  the  late  unpleasantness, 
and  the  ranks  were  full  of  those  who 
had  smelled  powder.  The  force  was, 
at  this  time,  organized  as  a  brigade  of 
two  regiments,  with  General  Joab  N. 
Patterson  as  brigade  commander.  Gen- 
eral Patterson  had  come  out  of  the  army 
as  a  colonel  and  brevet  brigadier- gen- 
eral, and.  was  soon  at  work  trying  to 
make  something  out  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Militia,  as  the  organization 
was  then  known.  The  opportunities 
for  inculcating  perfection  were  few,  as 
the  general  saw  his  troops  together  but 
once  a  year,  at  encampment  time,  and 
that  under  circumstances  not  inspiring 
to  military  correctness.  The  brigade 
encampments  were  held  at  Concord,  on 
the  intervals  along  the  Merrimack,  and 
were  of  little  value  to  the  soldiery, 
educationally  speaking. . 

But  whatever  value  they  were  was 
soon  voided  by  act  of  the  legislature, 
which  deemed  an  expensive  military 
department  unnecessary;  and,  in  1868, 
all  remuneration  was  withdrawn  from 
the  troops,  except  that  the  State  would 
pay  the  actual  cost  of  armory  rental  for 
each  company.  This  suspension  of  per- 
quisites was  made  operative  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  and  as  a  result,  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Militia  promptly  dis- 
integrated. The  officers  of  the  line 
assembled  at  Concord  in  such  numbers 
as  to  overrun  the  adjutant-general's 
office  and  adjourn  to  a  legislative  cham- 


ber, where  they  indignantly  resolved  in 
protest  against  the  law.  But  it  was  of 
no  avail,  and  on  the  first  of  July,  1869, 
the  State  troops  were  reduced  in  num- 
bers almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 

For  four  years  out  of  the  five  the 
military  organization  was  purely  per- 
functory, and  was  maintained  chiefly  by 
those  troops  whose  functions  were  more 
social  than  martial,  and  to  whom  the 
armory  rent  came  in  handy  toward  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  a  club  room. 
In  the  year  1873-1874,  however,  a 
renewed  military  activity  was  apparent 
among  the  people  of  the  State,  taking 
form  in  numerous  applications  for  the 
organization  of  new  companies.  Many 
of  these  applications  were  necessarily 
denied,  because  of  the  insufficiency  of 
equipments;  and  in  his  report  for  the 
year  the  adjutant-general  made  note  of 
the  facts  with  evident  satisfaction.  The 
great  fires  in  Chicago  and  Boston  and 
nearer  at  home,  in  Manchester,  he 
declared,  had  demonstrated  the  value 
and  utility  of  a  well- organized  body  of 
militia,  and  this,  coupled  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  period  for  which 
remuneration  was  suspended  would 
expire  within  the  next  year,  had  led  to 
the  spirit  of  recruiting  which  had  so 
embarrassed  his  straitened  office. 

But,  whatever  the  moving  cause  of 
the  renewed  military  enthusiasm,  it  was 
soon  chilled.  In  1874  there  was  a 
political  revolution,  and  the  party  which 
secured  control  of  the  legislature, 
being  anxious  to  make  a  record  for 
economy,  forthwith  proceeded  to  extend 
the  period  of  suspension  of  military 
reward,  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough, 
replaced  the  efficient  adjutant-general 
with  one  of  its  own  partisans.  The 
New  Hampshire  State  Militia  promptly 
disintegrated  for  the  second  time. 


[to  be  continued.] 
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AFTER  all  the  dissatisfaction  and 
disappointment  attendant  upon 
the  disagreement  over  the  in- 
ternational yacht  race,  one  can- 
not help  looking  forward  with  a  feel- 
ing of  especial  discontent  toward  any- 
thing that  suggests  further  bickering 
in  lines  of  sport,  especially  such  as 
tend  to  spread  differences  in  the 
playing  code  throughout  the  country. 
Football  has  been  remarkably  free 
from  this,  as  in  fact  have  all  our 
college  sports.  Our  ball  nines,  from 
east  to  west  and  north  to  south,  have 
almost  always  been  governed  by 
the  same  code  of  playing  rules. 
So,  too,  have  our  football  players, 
track  athletes,  tennis  men  and  others. 
This  season,  for  the  first  time,  there 
have  been  two  different  sets  of  rules 
in  football  adopted.  Both  are  based 
upon  the  rules  advanced  by  the 
University  Athletic  Club  last  year, 
and  the  amount  of  change,  so  far  as 
most  of  the  rules  are  concerned,  is 
very  slight.  But  upon  the  rule  of  the 
scrimmage  the  split  has  come,  the  col- 
leges of  the  Intercollegiate  restricting 
still  more  the  mass  and  momentum 
plays,  while  Harvard,  Pennsylvania 
and  Cornell  have  preserved  them. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  upon  both 
sides  of  this  question.     The  public  finds 
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more  of  interest  and  excitement  in  the 
open  run  than  in  the  close  mass  play. 
Many  contend  that  the  injuries  result- 
ing from  the  mass  plays  are  greater  in 
number  than  those  coming  from  the 
more  open  running.  This  is  difficult 
of  demonstration,  however,  and  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  runner,  himself, 
is  as  apt  to  suffer  when  protected  by  the 
mass  as  he  is  when,  without  such  pro- 
tection, he  is  tackled  in  the  open.  The 
bruising  which  comes  to  those  men 
who  lead  momentum  plays  must  neces- 
sarily be  considerable,  and  the  most 
injuries  come  either  to  them  or  to  the 
unhappy  individual  against  whom  the 
mass  is  repeatedly  hurled.  However, 
bruises,  while  severe,  are  seldom  im- 
mediately disabling,  and  for  that  rea- 
son, if  it  were  possible  to  keep  a  list  of 
men  who  were  driven  from  the  field  by 
injuries,  we  should  find  the  preponder- 
ance against  open  runs  rather  than 
mass  plays,  if  both  were  used  equally. 
The  injury  most  likely  to  come  to  a 
single  runner  when  tackled  by  another 
is  one  of  the  knee  or  ankle,  either  of 
which  will  render  him  at  once  of  no 
further  service  to  his  side.  Hence,  he 
is  replaced  by  a  sound  man. 

But  apart  from  the  question  of  inju- 
ries, and  these  injuries  when  canvassed 
at  the  close  of  the  season  turn  out,  for 
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the  most  part,  to  have  been  of  a  trivial 
nature,  there  has  always  been  grave 
doubt  as  to  the  eventual  result  of  any 
legislation  that  confines  a  captain  in  the 
actual  distribution  of  his  players.  There 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  natu- 
ral progress  of  the  sport  is  interfered 
with,  materially,  by  any  steps  in  the 
legislative  line  that  prevent  new  com- 
binations and  arrangements  of  players. 
The  point  at  issue,  and  the  one  raised 
last  season,  is  whether  the  increased 
tendency  to  make  the  sport  one  of 
combined  pushing  and  massive  assaults 
of  several  against  a  few  was  such  as  to 
warrant  what  might  properly  be  called 
* '  meddling  "  rules.  Some  have  strongly 
advocated  a  step  in  the  other  direction, 
by  a  return  to  the  original  Rugby  prin- 
ciple of  no  offside  interference,  and 
even  such  a  move  may  finally  be  the 
result  of  the  distorted  condition  of  our 
game  of  to-day. 

So  much  for  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  parties.  The  fact  remains  that 
there  are  two  sets  of  rules,  and  no  one 
can  for  a  moment  believe  that  it  is  for 
the  good  of  any  of  our  sports  that  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  shall  be 
playing  under  different  rules.  It  is 
almost  necessary  for  harmony  and  gen- 
eral welfare  that  the  arrangement  of  a 
match  may  not  involve  the  patching  up 
of  two  different  codes  into  one  compro- 
mise set  of  rules.  The  result  of  such 
arrangements,  when  attained,  is  likely 
to  be  an  unsatisfactory  game.  The 
first  game  played  between  Harvard 
and  Yale,  in  1875,  was  an  instance  of 
this.  The  rules  were  a  patch-work  of 
Rugby  Union  and  original  American, 
and  nobody  knew  what  was  right  and 
what  wrong  except  the  referee,  and  it 
took  him  much  of  his  time  to  find  out. 

For  this  reason,  it  seems  a  great  pity 
that  the  University  Athletic  Club  re- 
ceived so  little  encouragement  to  take 
up  the  matter  again  this  year,  as  we 
would  then  have  had  a  code  of  general 
— in  fact — universal  adoption  for  an- 
other year.  If  each  association  in  the 
country  begins  to  make  a  separate  code 
of  football  laws,  the  sport  will  surely 
lose  much  of  its  general  interest  and 
position. 

We  are,  therefore,  this  season,  upon 
the  very  threshold  of  a  breaking  up 
that   all   those   most   interested  in  the 


game  must  sincerely  deplore.  Yet 
many  of  us  are  sufficiently  hopeful  to 
believe  that  the  break  will  not  extend, 
and  that  a  year  will  bring  about  some 
measure  for  general  agreement  once 
more.  We  might  much  better  have 
more  sports  than  to  split  up  on  one. 
We  could  play  Rugby  football  in  the 
same  university  with  our  own  Ameri- 
can game  of  last  year  and  have  no 
more  conflict  between  them  than  be- 
tween football  and  tennis.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  a  capital  addition  to  our  list. 

One  of  the  principal  weaknesses 
charged  to  our  modern  college  sports  is 
that  the  number  that  they  attract  is 
limited,  and  that,  especially  in  the  case 
of  football,  the  larger  and  better  de- 
veloped men  are  the  ones  who  gain 
additional  strength,  while  the  smaller 
and  light  weight  men  are  forced  to  look 
on.  With  the  growth  of  the  universi- 
ties, the  number  of  men  desirous  of 
playing  football  is  so  increased,  that  it 
is  probably  safe  to  say  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  men  in  the  universities  to- 
day who  would  gladly  take  part  if  the 
game  called  for  men  of  their  weight, 
size  and  ability.  I  consider  it,  there- 
fore, not  only  possible,  but  thoroughly 
practicable,  to  introduce  another  style  of 
play  in  addition  to  and  in  no  way  in- 
terfering with  our  regular  American 
university  game,  and  the  game  for  that 
introduction  is,  par  excellence,  the 
Rugby  Union.  Nimble,  light  weight 
runners  have  more  of  an  opportunity  in 
that  game,  and  the  development  of  tac- 
tics has  not  reached  such  a  point  as  to 
make  it  require  the  amount  of  devotion 
that  our  modern  game  now  demands. 
It  seems  that  the  general  interests  of 
football  as  a  sport  could  not  be  better 
conserved  than  by  the  establishment  of 
Rugby  Union,  thus  offering  two  dif- 
ferent games  and  attracting  a  larger 
percentage  of  men  to  the  open  air  for 
exercise. 

The  difference  in  the  scrimmage  rules 
will  not  materially  affect  the  kicking, 
save  that  the  parties  using  mass  and 
momentum  plays  naturally  perform  less 
kicking.  But  so  thoroughly  has  the 
fact  been  demonstrated  that  a  fine 
knowledge  and  good  application  of  the 
kicking  method  is  an  essential  to  victory, 
that  we  are  sure  to  see  the  punting  de- 
veloped upon  a  far  more  extended  scale 
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than  last  season.  An  ability  to  kick  a 
long  distance  will  no  more  be  a  sufficient 
qualification  for  the  full-back.  He  must 
be  able  to  place  his  punts  with  some  fair 
measure  of  accuracy.  To  simply  drive 
the  ball  down  the  field,  not  knowing 
within  thirty  yards  of  where  it  will  land 
and  thus  letting  the  forwards  run  their 
legs  off  needlessly,  will  no  longer  answer. 
1895  will  see  an  accuracy  in  kicking 
that  will  make  the  punters  of  a  few 
years  ago  open  their  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment. Not  for  a  moment  is  it  meant  by 
this  that  in  every  game  there  will  be 
accurate  punters,  for  we  cannot  produce 
them  with  any  such  rapidity  from  the 
limited  stock  we  have  to  draw  upon. 
But  that,  in  the  big  games,  there  will  be 
a  much  better  calculation  of  direction 
made,  and,  although  the  casual  spectator 
will  not  be  aware  of  this,  the  players, 
and  especially  the  forwards,  will  realize 
it.  Beyond  the  fact  of  the  difference  in 
scrimmage  play  and  this  feature  of  the 
kicking,  the  game  will  be  very  like  that 
of  last  year,  for  we  do  not  progress  or 
retrograde  in  great  strides  in  this  sport 
any  more  than  in  any  other.  We  have 
been  told  repeatedly,  for  the  last  few 
years,  that  the  game  is  on  trial,  until 
that  warning  has  practically  lost  its 
value,  as  was  shown  in  the  Springfield 
game  last  year.  In  fact,  football 
always  has  been,  and  as  long  as  it  is 
football  always  will  be,  more  or  less  on 
trial,  if  by  on  trial  one  means  that  there 
will  be  those  who  consider  it  too  rough. 
And  it  is  a  good  thing  that  it  should  be 
always  on  trial,  because,  while  in  a 
single  instance  last  year  this  tenuity  of 
its  lease  was  not  sufficient  to  restrain 
the  ardor  of  the  combatants,  it  has  been 
used  before  and  will  be  again  to  effect 
reforms  that  otherwise  would  be  scorn- 
fully rejected  by  the  players.  The 
player,  as  a  rule,  has  little  regard  for 
the,  from  his  point  of  view,  greatly  ex- 
aggerated stories  of  personal  danger  in 
the  game,  and  hence  his  legislation 
would  take  no  account  of  such  tenden- 
cies. 

At  Cambridge  the  material  placed  at 
the  command  of  Captain  Arthur  Brewer 
is,  probably,  the  best  that  any  captain 
ever  found  at  the  opening  of  a  season. 
Upon  the  opening  day  at  Soldiers'  Field 
twenty-three  men  presented  themselves. 
Of  these,  seven  were  old  'Varsity  men, 


and  five  others  members  of  what  was 
called  the  'Varsity  squad.  After  watch- 
ing some  of  the  "prep  "  school  playing 
in  eastern  Massachusetts,  for  the  last 
few  years,  it  is  impossible  for  one  not 
to  see  that  Harvard  is  drawing  from  a 
particularly  well-trained  field,  and  that 
her  eventual  success  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  and  systematic  coaching.  There 
are  nowhere  a  set  of  boys,  take  them 
all-in-all,  who  play  such  advanced  and 
up-to-date  football  as  those  in  and  about 
"the  Hub." 

Then,  too,  the  training  of  the  Harvard 
eleven,  under  Dr.  Brooks  and  Mr. 
Deland  last  year,  was  far  more  pro- 
ductive than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 
There  was  more  practical  football  about 
it,  and  the  men  were  not  overloaded 
with  too  great  a  variety  of  ineffective 
plays,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  execute 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  All  this 
has  told,  and  the  Harvard  team  this 
year  will  show  the  effects  even  more 
than  did  the  eleven  last  November.  In 
these  days,  when  so  much  depends  upon 
the  choice  of  a  coach,  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  the  methods  likely  to  be  followed 
until  that  choice  is  made.  This  choice 
has  not,  up  to  the  present  writing,  been 
effected  at  Cambridge,  but  every  effort 
is  being  made,  it  is  said,  to  have  Dr. 
Brooks  again  take  the  command.  It 
will  be,  indeed,  hard  luck  for  the  Har- 
vard team  if  he  does  not,  for  not  only  is 
he  a  first-class  coach,  but  he  would  be 
able  to  begin  at  the  very  point  where 
he  left  off  last  year,  whereas  any  other 
man  would,  of  necessity,  be  obliged  to 
more  or  less  begin  anew,  and  thus  up- 
set much  of  the  excellent  preparation 
already  made.  Between  Dr.  Brooks 
and  Mr.  Deland  we  should  see  still 
greater  progress.  There  is  talk  of 
Waters  for  the  position,  and  no  better 
man  could  be  found.  He  knows  the 
game  and  is  a  man  of  force.  The  places 
of  the  men  who  leave  will  be,  at  first, 
hard  to  fill,  as  they  were  men  of  experi- 
ence, but  the  younger  men  coming  up 
will,  like  the  two  Shaws,  show  that  age  is 
not  an  essential  requisite  for  a  good  man. 
Thus  far  the  coaching  has  devolved  up- 
on ex-Captain  Waters,  Lewis,  the  old 
Amherst  centre,  and  for  some  years 
since  one  of  Harvard's  best  line-men, 
and  Upton,  a  former  tackle.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Harvard  will  lose  from  her 
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last  year's  team,  Mackie,  Waters,  Em- 
mons, and  Wrenn,  though  there  seems 
to  be  a  possibility  of  the  latter's  playing 
again.  In  case  none  of  these  men  re- 
turn to  the  team,  it  will  leave  the  places 
of  guard,  tackle,  end  and  quarter 
open.  To  fill  these  places  will  be  hard, 
but  the  task  is  rendered  less  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  Harvard  last  season  prac- 
tically discounted  the  loss  by  the  prep- 
aration of  Holt  of  Andover,  Cabot  and 
Wheeler,  for  three  of  the  places,  while 
Beale,  Fairchild  or  Borden  can,  any  of 
them,  put  up  a  strong  game  at  quarter. 
Holt  took  a  measure  of  preliminary 
practice  with  Harvard  last  year,  al- 
though he  played  on  his  school  team, 
where,  by  the  way,  he  has  been  a  per- 
fect tower  of  strength.  He  is  a  big 
fellow,  but  not  a  clumsy  one,  and  knows 
the  game  well.  Cabot  practically  made 
the  end  last  year,  for  Emmons'  injury 
put  him  out  of  it  almost  all  the  season. 
Wheeler  was  one  of  the  candidates  for 
tackle,  who  would  have  had  a  place  had 
Waters  persisted  in  staying  off.  As  it 
was,  the  veteran  returned  and  went  in 
for  the  place,  so  that  there  was  but  one 
tackle  position  left  open,  and  Hallowell 
fought  Wheeler  out  of  it,  Gould  making 
a  good  fight  and  insuring  himself  a 
chance  this  season.  Wrenn  was  in  a 
class  by  himself  as  a  quarter,  for  it  is 
seldom  that  a  first  year's  quarter  keeps 
his  team  steady  in  a  game.  This 
Wrenn  not  only  did,  but  he  accomplished 
also  a  wonderful  amount  of  work,  him- 
self.     Hence,  his  position  will  be   one 


that  will  worry  the  coaches  rather  more 
than  the  other  openings,  where  only  the 
regulation  game  is  required. 

There  are  several  familiar  faces 
among  the  candidates  already,  showing 
that  the  desire  to  make  the  'Varsity 
team  is  a  hard  thing  to  kill,  and  does 
not  yield  to  a  single  setback.  There  is 
Stevenson,  who  two  years  ago  was  a 
promising  man  on  the  freshman  team 
and  substitute  on  the  'Varsity.  Last 
year  he  met  with  an  accident,  and  since 
then  has  been  with  both  crew  and  ball 
nine.  He  has  put  on  weight  and  looks 
strong,  and  will  have  a  show  at  tackle. 
Gonterman  is  also  on  hand,  as  are  Hayes 
and  Wrightington.  Dunlop,  too,  who 
broke  a  collar-bone  last  year,  is  just 
as  ready  for  the  fray  again,  and  is  the 
kind  of  man  to  be  valuable  for  that  very 
reason.  He  was  given  just  a  taste  of  it 
last  year,  toward  the  end  of  the  season. 
Beale  is  also  at  work.  Wrenn  crowded 
him  out  last  year,  but  this  time  he  will 
go  against  Borden  for  the  place. 
Sprague  is  also  out  again  and  is  one  of 
the  heavy  weight  possibilities.  Ducette 
is  putting  up  a  strong  centre. 

Among  the  new  men,  Houghton,  of 
the  Groton  school  eleven,  is  most  prom- 
ising. He  was  captain  of  his  school 
team,  and  they  play  good  ball  down 
there.  Though  his  position  has  been 
behind  the  line,  he  is  now  having  a  turn 
among  the  forwards.  From  Hopkinson 
there  is  Richardson,  a  good  end,  and 
Sargent,  a  guard.  Roxbury  Latin 
sends  Donald,  and  Cutler's  sends  Hay- 
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den.     Jaffray   is  a   big   fellow,  who    is 
attracting  considerable  attention. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
done  more  summer  work  than  any  of 
the  other  teams,  having  had  their  men 
together,  up  in  Ontario,  for  a  three- 
weeks  quiet  overhauling  with  plenty  of 
lively  practice  for  the  kickers  and 
general  all-round  condition  exercise  for 
the  rest;  but  the  work  has  been  moder- 
ate and  temperate.  It  is  also  likely 
that  considerable  study  was  devoted  to 
the  tactics  of  the  game,  a  point  in 
which,  for  three  years,  the  Philadelphia 
team  has  been  especially  strong.  The 
eleven  will  be  under  the  care  of  Wood- 
ruff again,  assisted  by  ex-Captain  Knipe, 
and  others  of  the  old  corps.  Captain 
Williams  is  himself  a  strategist  of  no 
mean  calibre,  and  one  may  expect  to 
see  some  very  clever  methods  of  play 
advanced  by  the  Quaker  team.  The 
men  whom  they  will  lose  are  Knipe  and 
Osgood,  but  their  substitutes  last  season 
were  capable  men  and,  with  Brooke  still 
at  full  back  to  do  his  marvelous  punt- 
ing, it  ought  not  be  difficult  to  put  forth 
a  first-class  eleven.  Captain  Williams 
liad  twenty  men  at  summer  quarters, 
•eight  of  them  being  members  of  last 
year's  team.  It  looks  now  as  though 
the  back  bone  of  his  team  would  be,  for 
the  present,  Bull,  centre ;  Wharton  and 
Woodruff,  guards;  Minds  and  Wagon- 
liurst,  tackles;  though  Minds  can  play 
half  if  required.  Williams  will  himself 
play  quarter,  and  have  Gelbert  and 
Brooke  to  fill  two  of  the  three  open 
places  behind  the  line.  He  also  has  a 
goodly  array  of  end  rush  material  and 


is  said  to  be  expecting  to  make  those 
places  stronger  than  last  season.  OfiE 
will  fill  a  place  in  the  line  and,  should 
any  of  the  men  meet  with  an  early 
accident,  it  is  not  outside  the  possibili- 
ties that  there  may  be  a  decided  crowd- 
ing for  the  place.  New  candidates  are  in 
abundance,  and  most  of  them  are  al- 
ready posted  in  the  general  detail  of  the 
play. 

Yale,  too,  has  suffered  an  apparently 
severe  loss  in  the  graduation  of  players. 
Her  entire  team,  with  the  exception  of 
Thorne  and  Murphy,  is  swept  away,  but 
last  season  her  substitute  material  was 
by  far  the  best  that  was  ever  carried 
about  behind  a  big  team,  and  that 
ought  to  mean  a  very  satisfactory  filling 
of  most  of  the  gaps.  As  far  as  coaches 
go,  Yale  is  always  well  provided.  Her 
system  has  been  built  up  to  that  satis- 
factory point  where  there  is  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  principles  to  be 
followed,  and  the  men  who  carry  that 
out  have,  themselves,  passed  through  a 
long  schooling  upon  each  detail.  The 
greatest  difficulty  is  that  which  comes 
with  too  much  success — a  too  light  val- 
uation of  the  methods  of  other  teams. 

This  the  coaches  will  endeavor,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  counteract,  and  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  college  will  be 
an  excellent  thing  in  this  respect,  for  the 
loss  of  a  lot  of  veterans  is  apt  to  make 
the  on-looking  public  decidedly  critical. 

They  will  miss  the  faces  of  Captain 
Hinkey,  Greenway,  Beard,  McCrea, 
Hickok  and  Stillman  from  the  line,  and 
Butte  rworth,  Armstrong  and  Adee 
from  behind  it.     It  has  been  some  time 
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since  Yale  has  had  such  a  sweeping  out 
of  the  old  men,  and  Captain  Thorne  is 
the  man  to  undertake  the  building  up  of 
a  new  team.  The  material  is  good  and 
much  of  it  was  tried,  more  or  less,  last 
season,  particularly  the  halves  and 
backs.  Jerrems,  Letton,  Mills,  Morris, 
Fincke  and  DeWitt  are  all  men  of  con- 
siderable experience  behind  the  line, 
while  Louis  Hinkey,  Cross,  Chadwick, 
Rodgers,  Hickok,  Bass  and  Hatch  all 
had  trials  in  the  line  last  year.  Besides 
these  men  there  are  Murray,  and  Whit- 
comb  who  started  in  last  season  and 
got  some  of  the  earlier  practice. 
Sutphen  is  another  heavy  weight  possi- 
bility in  the  line,  as  is  also  McFarland. 
Monks  is  being  tried  at  tackle  and 
Bennett  at  centre.  Both  are  doing  fair 
work  and  the  former  has  more  dash 
than  is  usually  seen  in  a  new  man. 

Captain  Thorne  will  probably  have 
the  services  of  Dr.  Hartwell,  Rhodes 
and  Tompkins,  men  who  have  carried 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  many  a  time, 
and  whose  "  football  instinct, "  as  some- 
one has  called  it,  is  developed  to  a  fine 
degree.  Besides  these  men,  several  of 
the  more  recent  players  will  be  on  hand 
to  lend  assistance.  Among  them,  Mc- 
Cormick,  McClung  and  Hinkey. 

As  material  for  the  line,  Chadwick 
and  Rodgers  with  Hickok's  little  brother 
make  up  a  pretty  solid  trio.  Chadwick 
has  had  the  most  experience  of  the 
three,  having  been  used  several  times 
last  season  in  minor  games,  and  taking 
Murphy's  place  in  the  Harvard  game 
last  year  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
play.  Chadwick  weighs  close  to  190 
and  is  a  prodigy  of  football  strength,  if 
he  can  only  be  taught  to  use  it. 

Rodgers  is  putting  on  pounds  every 
day  and  already  outweighs  Chadwick. 
His  Andover  and  freshman  experience 
is  beginning  to  tell,  and  he  ought  to 
make  a  place  this  year. 

Behind  the  line  it  was  thought  that 
Morris  and  Fincke  should  make  a  lively 
race.  Morris  has  long  been  a  most 
desirable  man,  and  though  beaten  out 
last  year,  it  was  by  Adee,  one  of  the 
most  reliable  quarters  Yale  ever  had. 
Morris  has  never  been  able  to  do  much 
in  the  interference,  but  was  starting 
out  better  this  season.  Lately  Fincke, 
however,  has  been  used  by  far  the  most, 
and  is  likely  to  make  the  place.     Neither 


Morris  nor  Fincke  seem  to  be  quick 
enough  on  their  feet.  Fincke  is  the 
heavier  of  the  two,  and  was  much  fancied 
by  Captain  Hinkey  last  year  as  a  very 
promising  man.  Miller  is  now  being 
tried.  Both  have  yet  to  be  tested  in  the 
signal  work  of  a  big  game,  although 
Morris  had  a  turn  in  a  Pennsylvania 
match. 

Still  farther  back  the  candidates  are 
DeWitt,  Letton  and  Mills  of  the  last 
year's  promise.  DeWitt  has  been  practi- 
cally sure  of  a  place  ever  since  his  fresh- 
man year,  but  the  death  of  his  father  three 
years  ago,  and  his  own  illness  last  fall 
have  kept  him  out  of  it.  This  year  it  is 
hoped  he  will,  at  least,  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  playing.  He  played  by  the 
side  of  Thorne  in  their  freshman  year, 
and  a  dashing,  plucky  pair  they  made, 
too.  DeWitt  is  splendidly  built  for  the 
work,  and  if  no  accident  comes  his  way 
this  season  will  show  some  good  running. 
The  other  two  came  out  last  season  and 
are  regarded  as  far  above  the  average 
of  one-year  men.  Mills  did  some  ex- 
ceptionally good  work  early  last  year, 
and  will  make  a  close  shave  for  a  place. 

Letton  is  also  a  very  likely  possibility. 
Both  he  and  Mills  were  good  men  in 
"prep"  school,  and  have  a  measure  of 
experience  behind  them. 

Jerrems  is  a  man  who  did  some  good 
work  in  the  practice  last  season,  and 
also  in  some  of  the  games.  He  is  punt- 
ing well  this  year. 

Cross,  the  hammer  thrower,  is  sched- 
uled as  the  best  centre  man  up  to  the 
present  time.  He  is  strong  and  well- 
built,  but  lacks  experience  and  the  per- 
sistency which  made  Stillman  such  a 
wonder. 

Bass  and  young  Louis  Hinkey  are 
two  capital  ends,  which  any  captain 
might  make  use  of. 

Hatch  is  also  a  good  end,  and  Green- 
way's  younger  brother  comes  down  with 
a  good  recommendation  from  school. 

Murray  and  Whitcomb  were  tried  at 
tackle  in  the  early  part  of  last  sea- 
son, and  it  was  thought  at  one  time  that 
Murray,  had  he  been  eligible,  would 
have  made  the  position.  Both  are 
sturdy  men,  but  lack  somewhat  in  dash. 

McFarlane  is  one  of  the  new  men 
who  is  showing  up  as  a  candidate  for 
guard.  He  is  green,  but  willing,  and 
well-built  in  the  legs. 
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Princeton  has  met  with  some  losses, 
and  Captain  Lea  is  hard  at  work  endeav- 
oring to  repair  them.  Morse,  Brown, 
Holly  and  Trenchard  are  gone  from  last 
year's  ranks,  and  that  makes  a  bit  of  a 
hole.  Morse  was  one  of  the  pluckiest, 
hardest  players  that  ever  made  ground 
for  Princeton,  or  stood  up  and  took  his 
man  when  the  opponents  broke  through. 
He  was  in  bad  shape  nearly  all  the  sea- 
son last  year,  but,  so  long  as  he  was  on 
the  field,  he  took  good  care  of  his  place, 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  player  a  captain 
misses.  Brown,  although  not  much  ex- 
ploited, was  one  of  the  cleverest  ends 
Princeton  had,  and  played  the  place  for 
all  there  was  in  it.  Trenchard  and 
Holly,  too,  were  old  veterans,  who  knew 
every  turn  of  the  play  and  were  ready 
for  it,  though  neither  of  them  put  up 
his  game  last  year.  Captain  Lea  has, 
therefore,  three  line  positions  and  one 
place  behind  it  to  fill.  It  is  reported 
that  the  coaching  will  be  entrusted  to 
Poe  and  Brown,  although  Phil  King 
will  also  be  on  hand. 

Gailey  is  Captain  Lea's  most  prom- 
ising man  for  the  position  of  centre. 
We  shall  hear  from  this  man — he  is  a 
good  one,  and  no  mistake.  Riggs  will 
probably  go  to  guard;  he  and  Rhodes 
playing  these  positions.  Rhodes  is  do- 
ing splendid  work,  and  will  be  looked 
up  to  as  a  second  Wheeler  before  he 
finishes,  if  he  goes  on  improving. 

Captain  Lea  will  probably  make  a 
tackle  of  Armstrong  (unless  he  needs 
him  more  behind  the  line),  while  he, 
himself,  plays  as  before  on  the  other 
side  in  a  similar  position.  Cochran  has 
been  moved  up  from  a  full-back  candi- 
date to  an  end,  on  account  of  his  excel- 
lent tackling.  Johnston  is  the  most 
promising  candidate  for  the  other  end. 
Wentz  and  Church  are  good  line-men, 
and  Tyler  is  trying  for  tackle.  Smith 
is  at  present  playing  quarter,  although 
it  is  said  that  Captain  Lea  is  looking  for 
a  heavier  man  for  the  place.  Sutor  and 
Poe  are  also  possibilities. 

Rosengarten,  who  did  well  last  year, 
is  at  work  as  one  of  the  halves,  and  Ful- 
ton is  the  other.  Ayers  is  showing  up 
as  a  very  promising  full-back,  as  is 
Bannard.  Pope,  from  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  Baird,  are  also  having  a 
try. 

Cornell   has  had  her  candidates  out 


on  Percy  Field  in  constant  practice  now 
for  some  time.  Marshall  Newell,  for- 
merly Harvard's  tackle,  has  the  men  in 
charge  and  is  sure  to  turn  out  a  good 
team,  as  he  did  last  year.  He  loses 
Warner  and  Colvin  from  the  line,  and 
Ohl  is  with  the  Crescents  of  Brooklyn, 
instead  of  in  his  old  position  at  full-back 
with  Cornell.  This  is  a  bitter  blow,  as 
he  was  considered  a  crack  man.  Jack- 
son, formerly  of  the  Chicago  Athletic 
Club  team,  is  the  most  promising  candi- 
date for  Ohl's  position.  Fennell  may 
take  the  position  of  full-back,  but  is 
more  wanted  at  centre.  Tausig  and 
Beecham  are  both  at  work,  as  is  also 
Rogers.  Sweetland,  formerly  of  the 
Union  College  eleven,  is  trying  for 
guard,  and  is  putting  up  a  good  game, 
as  is  also  Vendig,  who  is  trying  for  left 
guard.  He  is  green,  but  a  hard  worker. 
Cotter,  an  old  Wesleyan  player,  may 
also  be  found  in  the  line. 

Captain  Wycoff  is  working  hard  on 
his  new  men,  and  counts  on  getting  out 
a  strong  aggregation.  Starbuck  and 
Pierson  are  both  at  work  behind  the  line, 
as  is  also  Sausse,  last  year's  substitute. 

Cornell  plays  Harvard  on  the  21st,  at 
Cambridge,  and  Princeton  on  the  9th, 
in  New  York,  with  a  final  match  with 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  at  Philadelphia. 

Going  over  the  situation  in  a  general 
way,  it  looks  as  though,  among  the  four 
largest  teams,  Pennsylvania  should  have 
the  best  centre  in  Bull,  with  Princeton 
very  closely  following  in  Gailey. 

As  for  guards,  Harvard,  with  Holt, 
has,  perhaps,  the  most  individual  prom- 
ise, but  Pennsylvania  has  the  stronger 
experience,  with  Riggs,  of  Princeton, 
and  Chadwick,  of  Yale,  likely  to  be  near 
the  top. 

At  tackle,  Lea,  of  Princeton,  is  likely 
to  lead,  with  Murphy,  of  Yale,  an  excel- 
lent man  for  his  weight. 

On  the  ends,  the  younger  Hinkey,  at 
Yale,  has  rather  the  lead  at  what  might 
be  called  a  natural  instinct  for  following 
the  ball. 

All,  except  Pennsylvania,  will  have  a 
hard  time  of  it  to  get  quarters.  Williams 
is  easily  the  best  man  in  sight. 

At  half-back  the  field  is  more  open, 
Pennsylvania  and  Harvard  having  a  tri- 
fle the  best  of  it.  At  full-back,  Brooke, 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  best  kicking  man, 
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and  Brewer,  of  Harvard,  the  most  bril- 
liant runner.  Pope,  of  Princeton,  is 
said  to  be  a  promising  man. 

Brown,  under  the  coaching  of  Moyle, 
a  former  Yale  player,  is  likely  to  put 
up  a  strong  game.  Her  forwards  are 
heavy,  and  two  or  three  of  the  men,  like 
Smith,  the  right  guard,  are  men  of 
experience  and  understand  the  game 
thoroughly. 

Dartmouth  put  up  a  strong  game  with 
Harvard,  and  her  tie  with  Bowdoin 
shows  that  both  are  going  to  be  in  good 
shape. 

Bowdoin  has  received  quite  a  stimulus 
in  athletic  matters  through  the  promise 
of  her  freshmen,  and  the  recent  tie 
game,  with  Dartmouth's  close  match 
with  Harvard,  gives  the  team  an  added 
interest. 

Lafayette,  after  her  close  game  with 
Lehigh  on  the  24th  of  last  November, 
is  looking  forward  to  another  season 
of  promise.  Lafayette  won  the  first 
game  last  year  by  a  considerable  score, 
but  the  second,  ten  days  later,  was  won 
by  Lehigh,  and  was  very  close.  Davis, 
of  Princeton,  has  them  in  charge. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan, 
McCauley,  a  former  reliable  Princeton 
man,  is  in  charge  as  coach,  and  Captain 
Hemminger  is  turning  out  some  good 
men.  The  team  will  make  a  trip  to 
Cambridge  on  November  2d,  where  they 
will  meet  Harvard.  They  have  always 
been  the  leaders  in  bringing  teams  East 
and  in  general  progressive  football. 

Wisconsin  University,  with  its  won- 
derfully good  record  of  last  year,  bids 
fair  to  stand  close  to  the  head  of  the 
Western  football  colleges. 

Purdue,  having  defeated  the  Chicago 
University  last  year,  has  started  in 
vigorously,  and  will  be  a  hard  match 
for  any  one. 

In  the  South,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  will  look  for  another  match 
with  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  a 
chance  to  retrieve  the  defeat  suffered 
at  the  Virginians'  hands  last  year. 

The  University  of  Chicago,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  are  likely  to  have  some 
hard  contests  for  supremacy. 

Of  the  athletic  clubs,  probably  the 
greatest  interest  will  centre  in  the 
matches  between  Orange  and  Crescent. 
The  Crescent  team  stands  to-day  as  a 


collection  of  wonderfully  strong  players, 
and  it  looks  as  if  they  might  turn  the 
tables  of  last  year. 

At  Wesleyan,  the  line-men  are  strong, 
and  with  some  thirty-five  candidates 
there  seems  to  be  promise  of  a  first- 
class  team. 

Lehigh  has  secured  Laurie  Bliss,  of 
Yale,  for  three  weeks'  coaching,  and  al- 
though not  counted  an  unusual  team 
for  the  University  to  bring  out,  is  de- 
veloping some  promising  men. 

Union  made  a  fairly  good  stand 
against  Yale  at  Albany,  and  is  showing 
up  a  very  heavy  line  of  forwards. 

Tufts  is  still  a  football  college,  and, 
under  the  coaching  of  Stroud,  Captain 
Knowlton  has  got  more  life  and  dash 
into  the  team. 

So  much,  briefly,  for  the  early  make- 
up of  some  of  the  larger  teams. 

To  come,  now,  to  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  season,  name- 
ly the  attitude  of  the  various  Universi- 
ties toward  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
football  teams.  It  is  true  that,  in  al- 
most every  instance  among  the  larger 
teams,  the  football  receipts  are  nearly 
double  the  expenditures,  but  this  has 
not  at  all  prevented  the  growth  of  the 
feeling  that  too  much  money  was  being 
spent  in  general  extravagance  and 
preparation  for  this  sport.  The  writer 
commented  in  an  article  in  Outing  last 
year  upon  this  extravagance,  not  only 
the  extravagance  in  expenditure,  but 
the  uncalled-for  summer  practice,  and 
the  general  exaggeration  of  almost 
every  feature  of  the  game.  This  year 
nearly  all  the  Universities  have  realized 
the  situation,  and,  in  the  first  place,  have 
practically  discarded  the  long  summer 
practice,  and,  in  the  second  place,  are 
cutting  down  expenses  of  the  general 
training  table,  as  well  as  other  details, 
and  the  attempt  seems  to  be  a  sincere 
one  to  bring  the  sport  back  to  reasonable 
bounds.  The  managers  of  all  the  large 
teams  have  taken  steps  in  this  direction, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
teams  turned  out  will  be  very  nearly  as 
good  as  those  put  forward  under  the 
old  regime  of  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture and  long  continued  training  table. 
We  want  the  sport  within  reasonable 
bounds — we  want  it  clean,  honest  and 
vigorous,  but  not  spectacular  or  ex- 
travagant. 


"The  Barnjum  Bar-hell  Drill,"  by  R.  Tait 
Mackenzie,  B.A.,M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
and  Instructor  in  Gymnastics,  McGill  University, 
has  the  merit  of  having  stood  the  test  of  thirty 
years'  practical  use  for  men.  women  and  children 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  in  the  gymnastic 
classes  of  McGill  University,  and  the  still  more 
practical  test  of  success  in  the  Montreal  Amateur 
Athletic  Association.  The  exercises  were  origin- 
ally composed  and  combined  by  Major  Fred  S. 
Barnjum,  and  are  now  fully  described  and  ex- 
plained in  text,  as  well  as  by  diagram  and  con- 
tinuous photographs  from  life.  It  is  the  latter 
feature  of  the  publication  that  makes  it  a  most 
graphic  series  of  movements,  and  brings  into 
actual  sight  the  work  through  which  the  exercises 
put  the  human  frame.  Whatever  differences  of 
opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  value  and  place  of 
the  bar  bell  as  a  piece  of  gymnastic  apparatus, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  the 
publication  to  widen  the  knowledge  of  the  exer- 
cise, and  to  enable  those  who  recognize  its  merits 
to  follow  it  intelligently.  The  whole  352  move- 
ments in  the  22  exercises  can,  by  its  aid,  be 
followed  in  every  detail. 

"One  Hundred  Bear  Stories,"  collected  and 
edited  by  Murat  Halstead,  is  a  small  draft  on  an 
almost  inexhaustible  mine,  for  the  bear  is  with- 
out doubt  the  occasion  of  more  narrative  than 
all  the  other  beasts  of  the  chase  combined. 
Comedy  and  tragedy  both  play  a  part  in  the 
hundred  stories  selected,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case 
where  brum  is  the  actor. 

"The  Amateur  Sailor,"  by  Alex.  I.  MacLeod, 
is  a  neat  little  volume  on  the  rudiments  of  sailing, 
written  by  a  well-qualified  yachtsman.  First 
come  the  things  any  amateur  should  know.  The 
second  part  is  on  seamanship  and  the  third  on 
yacht  racing,  and  in  the  back  of  the  book  is  a 
yachtsman's  vocabulary,  defining  terms.  Through 
the  book  are  some  very  good  drawings. 

"At  Heart  a  Rake,"  by  Florence  Marryat, 
is  another  version  of  the  everlasting  "new 
woman."  Lady  Phyllis  Macnaughton,  against 
her  husband's  wishes,  joins  a  woman's  club 
where  the  manners  and  conversations  are  de- 
cidedly vulgar.  She  is  warm-hearted  and  is  led 
away  to  do  most  unconventional  things,  gen- 
erally with  good  motives.  Finally  she  feels 
trammeled  and  leaves  her  husband.  She  soon 
repents,  however,  and  decides  that  the  new 
woman  of  club  and  sporting  fame  is,  in  Pope's 
somewhat  cynical  language,  "At  Heart  a  Rake." 

"A  Guide  to  Systematic  Readings  in  the 
Encyclopaedia    Britannica,"     by     Dr.    James 


Baldwin,  is  a  new  venture  in  a  new  direction. 
It  is  in  fact  a  painstaking  subject  index  to  those 
invaluable  volumes.  It  will  jje  found  a  very 
useful  aid  to  those  who  wish  either  to  continue 
their  studies  or  even  to  casually  consult  the 
Cycloptedia. 

"The  Forces  of  Nature,"  by  Herbert  B. 
Harrop  and  Louis  A.  Wallis.  covers  a  wide  field. 
Its  object  is  to  give  the  general  reader  in  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  manner  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  nature.  The  solar  system,  the 
earth  and  its  movements,  molecular  structure, 
electricity  and  magnetism  are  subjects  which 
many  volumes  could  not  exhaust,  yet  within  the 
space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  the  authors 
have  covered  the  main  points  and  presented  a 
general  view  that  will  be  appreciated  by  and 
useful  to  the  layman. 

"The  Land  of  the  Muskkg."  by  H.  Somers 
Somerset ;  with  a  preface  by  A.  Hungerford 
Pollen.  Illustrated  from  sketches  by  A.  H. 
Pollen  and  instantaneous  photographs,  portraits 
and  maps,  is  a  description  of  a  hunting  trip  for 
grizzly  bears  and  other  large  game  in  Alberta, 
AthalDasca  and  British  Columbia.  The  region 
traveled  over  is  largely  unexplored,  and  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
party  consisted  of  two  young  Englishmen  and 
two  Americans,  who  suffered  many  privations  in 
their  search  for  sport  and  adventure.  It  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  foolhardy  venture,  yet  its 
value  and  results  are  of  questionable  public 
interest  and  many  of  its  hardships  might  have 
been  avoided  by  a  little  forethought  and  inquiry. 

"The  Sons  of  Belial,"  by  William  Westall, 
is  belied  by  its  title,  for  it  is  a  wholesome,  plain 
story  of  the  lives  and  loves  of  the  children  of  a 
Lancashire  factory  hand,  who  rise  in  the  com- 
mercial and  social  world.  It  has  no  pretensions 
to  mysticism  or  any  of  the  occult  influences  upon 
which  so  many  modern  works  of  fiction  depend 
for  their  interest,  and  is  all  the  better  for  it. 

"A  Free  Lance  in  a  Far  Land,"  by  Her- 
bert Compton.  The  fictitious  creation  of  family 
records,  under  the  semblance  of  which  adventures 
may  be  related  of  distant  climes  and  foreign 
lands,  has  long  been  a  favorite  method  with 
some  authors.  "A  Free  Lance  in  a  Far  Land" 
is  what  purports  to  be  an  account  of  the  singular 
fortunes  of  Selwyn  Fyveways,  of  Fyveway  Hall, 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  Esquire,  a  free 
adventurer  in  the  kingdom  of  Hindustan,  abridged 
from  his  original  papers  and  journals.  It  will 
satisfy  the  most  ardent  desire  for  adventure. 
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THE   ORIGIN   OF   SPECIES, 

The  mission  of  the  masher  is  to  show  what 
man  was  before  he  was  man. —  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

EXPERENTIA    DOCET. 

It  doesn't  take  the  baseball  player  long  to  learn 
the  error  of  his  play. — Puck. 

HEREDITARY  TALENT. 

Bellefield  :  Young  Halfback  gets  his  athletic 
tastes  very  legitimately.  He  comes  of  a  very 
athletic  family. 

Bloomfield  :  Is  that  so  ? 

Bellefield  :  Yes  ;  his  father  once  held  up  a 
train.  He  had  an  aunt  who  did  some  shoplifting, 
and  an  uncle  who  was  quite  noted  for  jumping 
board  bills. — Exchange. 

IT  saves  words. 

Bang !  Bang !  Bang ! 

"  A  salute  of  three  guns,"  said  the  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  as  he  rapidly  turned  the  pages  of 
the  code.  "  Ah  1  that  means  'we  have  called 
about  that  little  bill.'" 

Turning  to  the  messenger  in  waiting,  he  said  : 
"Let  the  fort  answer  at  once  with  a  salute  of 
seven  guns." 

"And  what  does  that  mean?"  inquired  the 
President  of  the  Republic. 

"That  means,  'Drop  in  some  day  next  week. 
We  are  a  little  short  j  ust  now. ' ' ' — Puck. 

MULTUM   IN   PARVO. 

Teddie  :  What  arc  Woman's  Rights,  pa  ? 
Pa  :  Everything  they  want,  my  boy  ;  always 
remember  that. — Bast  on  Courier. 


THE  modern   PIRATE. 


'that 
were 


"It  seems  to  me,"  observed  Criticus, 
Scribbler's  book  reads  as  though  he 
addicted  to  the  bottle." 

"Yes,"    assented  Wagg.      "To  the  mucilage 
bottle." — Harper's  Bazar, 


THE  AMENITIES   OF   JOURNALISM. 

Noting  the  present  of  a  silver  cup  to  a  brother 
journalist,  a  Western  editor  says:  "  He  needs  no 
cup.  He  can  drink  from  any  vessel  that  contains 
liquor,  whether  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  the  mouth 
of  a  pickle-jar,  the  spile  of  a  keg,  or  the  bung  of 
a  barrel." — Exchange, 

SUSPICIOUS    HONESTY. 

Prisoner  :  It's  all  a  mistake,  your  Honor  !  I 
was  quite  sober — 

Justice  :  Quite  sober?  Why,  you  gave  your 
right  name  and  address  at  the  station  house  ! 
—Puck. 

WESTERN   ECONOMY. 

"Why  on  earth  is  Mrs.  Robertson  studying 
law?" 

"She  intends  hereafter  to  secure  her  own 
divorces." — Brooklyn  Life. 


"How  much  do  you  charge  for  a  single  bath?" 
asked  a  shabbily-dressed  man  of  a  proprietor  of 
a  bathing  establishment. 

"Twenty-five  cents;  but  if  you  buy  a  dozen 
tickets  you  will  only  have  to  pay  twenty  cents 
apiece." 

"  Twelve  tickets  !  How  do  I  know  that  I  am 
going  to  live  twelve  years  longer?" — Texas  Sift- 
ings. 


William  Ann  (in  Brooklyn)  :  Will  this  car  take 
me  to  Greenwood  Cemetery  ? 

Green  Trolley  Motorman  :  Get  right  in  front ; 
I  can  kill  you,  and  the  next  car  along  goes  out 
there.— TVayw  Topics. 

A  midsummer  dream  of  the  millennium — To  be 
able  to  sit  in  a  draft  without  catching  cold. — Puck. 

MARRIAGE    A    LA    MODE. 

Georgie  :  Who  gave  the  bride  away  ? 
PoRGiE  :    She    wasn't  given  away.      She  was 
sold. — Town  Topics. 


Painted  for  OuTiNo  by  Hermann  Simon. 


See  article  "  Caribou  Hunting  in  Quebec."     (/.  2/7.) 
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MAY  AND  DECEMBER. 

1^  CANNOT  think  that  spring's  fair  flowers 
Do  truly  **  fade  and  pass  away ; '' 
That  heaven  the  fields  so  richly  dowers 
For  jost  one  swiftly  fleeting  May* 


I  cannot  think  the  matchless  measure 
By  yonder  swelling-  organ  stirred 

Lives  only  at  the  player's  pleasure, 
Then  ends,  ne'er  after  to  be  heard. 


Oh,  naught  that  yieldeth  pure  emotion — 
The  boon  the  artist  may  bestow. 

Or  nature  grant  in  sky  and  ocean — 
Can  back  to  non-existence  go. 


The  cloud  with  sunset  glories  glowing, 
The  poet's  dream,  the  blossom's  breath. 

The  bird's  sweet  trill,  the  streamlet's  flowing. 
Can  never  die — there  is  no  death. 


Sometime,  somewhere,  the  forms,  the  fancies 
Oft  wrongly  transient  termed  by  men. 

Despite  earth's  seeming  changes,  chances. 
The  soul  shall  find  and  feel  again. 

PHILIP    B.    STRONG. 
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'HEN  Allan  Bainbridge 
Cary — with  III.  en- 
graved upon  his  cards, 
to  show  that,  unlike 
the  vast  majority,  he 
had  rejoiced  in  a  father 
and  grandfather  who 
had  borne  the  name 
before  him — when  Allan  Bainbridge 
Cary,  of  Murray  Hill,  New  York,  found 
himself  making  numerous  trips  across 
the  river  to  Brooklyn,  he  surprised  no 
one  as  much  as  himself.  Brooklyn  was  a 
town  that  he  had  always  thought  of 
with  mild  contempt,  and  spoken  of  with 
ridicule.  Like  most  New  Yorkers  of 
leisure,  he  could  tell  you  all  about  Lon- 
don, or  Paris,  or  any  number  of  foreign 


cities,  but  this  one,  lying  at  his  door, 
was  unknown.  His  acquaintance  with 
it  was  limited  to  one  visit,  which  he  was 
fond  of  detailing  to  Brooklyn  people 
when  he  met  them  away  in  the  summer, 
or  at  the  "  Ponce,"  or  the  Hot  Springs, 
in  the  winter.  The  occasion  of  the  trip 
had  been  the  burial  of  his  grandmother. 
They  rode,  he  said,  for  miles  and  miles 
through  a  most  melancholy  neighbor- 
hood, and  when  they  reached  their  des- 
tination he  almost  felt  as  if  he,  too, 
would  prefer  to  lie  down  and  be  buried 
rather  than  to  take  the  long  ride  back. 

When  his  friend  Elliott,  whom  he  al- 
ways considered  such  a  level-headed 
fellow,  announced  his  engagement  to  a 
Brooklyn   girl,    living,    Cary  was   told, 
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upon  Prospect  Heights,  a  neighborhood 
near  Greenwood,  he  considered  him  a 
subject  for  commiseration,  and  said  that 
it  was  only  another  striking  example  of 
what  love  and  a  woman  could  do  with  a 
man.  But  he  sent  the  young  lady  a 
beautiful  Colport  cup  and  saucer,  to- 
gether with  his  hearty  good  wishes,  at 
the  same  time  breathing  a  prayer  that 
Elliott  would  not  ask  him  to  be  usher. 
He  would  have  to  be  called  out  of  town 
if  he  did.  He  thought  that  Elliott  had 
made  a  great  mistake.  How  much  bet- 
ter it  would  be,  Gary  argued,  to  drop  in 
with  the  informality  and  privileges  of 
an  accepted  lover  upon  a _/?«;?«'>  residing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Central  Park, 
West,  rather  than  to  feel  drawn  by  an 
invisible,  interminable,  but  all-compel- 
ling cord  to  Prospect  Heights,  Brooklyn  ! 
It  had  always  seemed  to  Gary  that  a 
man  who  was  normal  in  every  other 
direction  ought,  also,  to  be  able  to  reg- 
ulate his  love  affairs  "according  to  the 
law  of  common  sense.  When  he  came 
to  marry,  he  meant  to  wed  a  girl  of 
whom  his  head  as  well  as  his  heart  ap- 
proved, and  whom  he  could  adore  with- 
out inconvenience  to  himself  or  her. 
She  was  not  to  live  in  any  un-get-at-able 
out-of-the-way  place. 

There  were  people  who  termed  Allan 
Gary  lazy,  and  said,  what  a  pity  it  was 
that,  with  his  abilities,  he  had  not  some 
incentive  to  be  earnestly  ambitious. 
Should  he  try  for  wealth  ?  He  had 
more  than  enough  already.  Had  not 
Allan  B.  Gary  the  First  thoughtfully 
accumulated  a  fortune  that  had  made 
his  son,  the  present  Allan's  father,  one 
of  the  financial  kings  of  the  country? 
Should  he  try  for  fame  ?  Did  not  Al- 
lan's father  acquire  this  when  he  ran  for 
Governor  of  the  State  and  was  elected 
by  a  very  flattering  majority  ?  It  was 
then  predicted  that  a  few  years  more 
would  see  Allan  Bainbridge  Gary  II. 
occupying  the  Presidential  chair,  and 
people  said,  what  a  fine  thing  it  would 
be  to  have  an  elegant  gentleman,  as 
well  as  a  wise  administrator  of  public 
affairs,  in  the  Executive  mansion.  But 
Death  had  stepped  in  and  robbed  the 
political  world,  not  only  of  one  of  its 
most  brilliant  satellites,  but  of  one  of  its 
greatest  rarities — an  honest  man.  All 
this  had  happened  when  young  Allan 
was  in  college,  where  he  had  developed 


his  long  body  to  its  highest  physical 
perfection  and,  incidentally,  absorbed 
whatever  knowledge  came  in  his  way. 
Twenty-eight  found  him  dilettante  and 
untrammeled,  a  little  tired  of  every- 
thing, yet  refusing  to  call  himself  blas^, 
asking,  often,  the  question — a  relic  of 
his  Latin  days — "  Cui  bono  f" 

When  he  was  introduced  to  Mar- 
garet Moore,  at  Bar  Harbor,  and  the 
fact  was  made  known  to  him  that  she 
was  from  the  "  Gity  of  Ghurches,"  he 
looked  at  her  with  critical  eyes,  and 
said,  under  his  breath,  "What  a  pity!" 
He  felt  that,  to  carry  out  his  theory  in 
regard  to  the  out-of-town  contingency, 
he  ought  to  immediately  right-about- 
face  ,  but  lingered  to  hear,  as  he  phrased 
it,  "if  she  could  talk  as  well  as  she 
looked. "  The  result  was  so  satisfactory 
that,  after  that  fatal  moment  of  hesita- 
tion, he  was  oftener  to  be  found  at  Mar- 
garet Moore's  side  than  anywhere  else, 
frankly  owning  that  he  was  tremen- 
dously ,  taken  with  her,  and  trying  to 
forget  that,  in  the  winter,  a  river  would 
flow  between  them.  It  was  very  hard, 
though,  to  ignore  the  soil  from  which 
this  rose  had  sprung,  for  she  was  con- 
stantly alluding  to  her  native  heath, 
and  seemed  very  proud  of  it. 

"Like  Brooklyn?"  she  replied  one 
day,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Gary. 
"Why  I  love  every  cobble-stone  in  it! 
It's  the  most  promising  city  in  America. 
Besides,  it's  my  home." 

' '  That's  your  misfortune, "  Allan  said, 
sympathetically. 

"And  that's  as  you  look  at  it,"  she 
replied,  serenely.  ' '  We  think  it  rather 
a  nice  place  until  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
nest  of  New  Yorkers,  who  make  fun  of 
it  and  expect  us  to  smile  and  agree  with 
them.  Mrs.  Le  Grand  Minor  grew  quite 
brilliant  upon  the  sijbject  the  other  day. 
She  said  that  she  knew  a  woman  who 
had  two  married  daughters — one  lived 
in  Australia  and  the  other  in  Brooklyn, 
and  she  found  it  much  easier  to  visit 
the  one  in  Australia." 

Allan  laughed.  "It  is  certainly  a 
more  comfortable  trip,"  he  said. 

' '  I  think  that  I  came  out  ahead, 
though,  in  a  little  skirmish  that  I  had 
with  Mrs.  Worthington  Huntley,"  Mai"- 
garet  pursued.  ' '  I  didn't  know  that  I 
had  so  combative  a  disposition." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  Allan  said,  as  he 
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sat  by  her  side  and  lazily  threw  stones 
into  the  water. 

"My  aunt,  who  lives  in  New  York, 
you  know,  introduced  me  to  her.  When 
the  awful  fact  of  my  locality  was  made 
known  to  her,  Mrs.  Huntley  put  up  her 
lorgnette  and  looked  at  me,  from  head 
tc  foot,  and  said,  '  Really ! '  She  said 
she  had  never  dreamed  that  I  wasn't  a 
real  New  Yorker,  and  thought  she  was 
paying  me  a  tremendous  compliment. 
She  asked  me  a  great  many  questions, 
and  finally  said :  '  Of  course  you  depend 
upon  New  York  entirely  for  society,  do 
you  not  ?'  " 

"  And  what  did  you  tell  her  ?  " 

"  I  said,  of  course,  that  we  did,  and 
found  it  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon." 

' '  But  you  do  go  over  to  visit  your  aunt 
very  of  tsn,  do  you  not  ?  "  Allan  asked. 

"O  yes,  I  stay  with  her  a  week  or 
two  at  a  time." 

Gary's  face  brightened,  perceptibly. 

"  You  must  send  me  your  card  some 
time  when  you  are  over,"  he  said.  "We 
can  have  a  drive,  or  a  box  party,  or 
something,"  ending  indefinitely.  A 
little  pause  had  followed,  in  which  Allan 
had  expected  that  she  would  invite  him 
to  cross  the  river  in  her  behalf,  and  in 
which  he  was  treated  to  a  surprise  in 
that  she  did  not.  He  was  still  more  as- 
tonished when  she  left  Bar  Harbor  and 
entirely  omitted  this  usual  good-by  cere- 
mony. Not  that  he  was  positive  that 
he  would  have  accepted  the  invitation, 
but  it  was  a  decidedly  breezy  piece  of 
coolness  upon  her  part  to  neglect  giving 
it.  ' '  After  the  very  decent  way  in  which 
I  have  treated  her,"  he  said,  taking  great 
credit  to  himself  for  having  done  so. 
He  had  to  own  himself  snubbed,  "and 
snubbed  by  a  Brooklyn  girl,"  he  added, 
gloomily.  The  thought  quite  disturbed 
his  usual  peace  of  mind,  and  he  threw  his 
cigar  away,  not  in  his  wonted  lazy  man- 
ner, and  muttered,  "Confound  girls!" 

That  night  he  went  to  a  dance  at  the 
Kebo  Valley  Club,  and  devoted  himself 
to  Kittie  Willets,  who  resembled  a  fairy 
picked  off  a  Christmas-tree,  and  had 
just  about  as  many  ideas  as  one.  And 
the  world  locking  on,  as  it  always  did, 
with  interest  upon  what  Allan  Cary  did, 
thought  of  Margaret  Moore's  fine  face 
and  said  that  it  was,  evidently,  ' '  Out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind  "  with  him.     But  he 


could  not  forget  her,  nor  the  pleasant 
weeks  they  had  spent  together;  and  he 
always  thought  of  her  as  the  girl  who 
had  been  so  cordially  indifferent  to  him. 

In  the  fall  he  returned  from  Lenox 
in  time  for  the  Horse  Show,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  his  equine 
beauties  step  higher  than  usual,  with 
the  dignity  of  a  blue  rosette  on  her  ear. 
As  he  was  leaving  the  big  Garden  the 
second  night,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
some  one  getting  into  a  coupe,  and 
started  forward,  but  before  he  had 
reached  it  the  carriage  had  rolled  away. 
He  felt  certain  that  it  had  borne  Mar- 
garet Moore.  He  watched  the  mails 
next  day,  for  a  note  or  card  from  her, 
but  his  interest  was  not  rewarded.  He 
felt  annoyed  again,  then  laughed  at  this 
second  piece  of  independence.  The 
next  night  at  the  show  he  quite  neg- 
lected his  horses,  underneath  in  the 
stalls,  and  made  a  careful  tour  of  the 
crowded  promenade  —  something  un- 
heard of  before  —  scanning  each  box 
carefully.  He  was  finally  repaid  by 
seeing  Margaret  in  an  upper  box,  with 
her  aunt  and  some  people  he  did  not 
know,  and  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  her. 

"Am  I  forgotten.  Miss  Moore?"  he 
asked,  as  he  entered  the  box. 

She  turned  and,  seeing  him,  bright- 
ened, shaking  hands  with  all  the  old- 
time  cordiality,  and  with  an  emphatic 
' '  Indeed,  no. "  The  man  who  was  sit- 
ting next  to  her  reluctantly  vacated  his 
chair,  and  Allan  dropped  into  it. 

"You  are  staying  in  New  York?" 
he  said,  interrogatively. 

"Yes,  that  is,  I  have  been  for  ten 
days.  I  go  back,  though,  to-morrow. 
Don't  you  pity  me  ?  " 

"  Devoutly.  You  must  feel  like 
Cinderella. " 

' '  Yes,  but  you  know  I  like  my  ashes 
and  fire-place." 

"Unaccountable  taste,"  he  mur- 
mured. He  leaned  forM^ard  and  picked 
up  a  thick-stemmed  rose  that  was  lying 
upon  the  front  of  the  box  and  looked 
deep  into  its  heart. 

"So  good  of  you  to  send  me  your 
card,"  he  said.  Then,  before  she  could 
reply,  gave  a  little  laugh,  as  he  glanced 
up  at  her  and  went  on,  eagerly,  wonder- 
ing if  he  heard  himself  aright.  "  You 
must  let  me  come  over  to  Brooklyn, 
though,  won't  you  ?     It  is  really  dis- 
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tressing,  you  know,  to  think  •£  my 
ignorance  of  a  city  so  near.  Don't  you 
feel  that  it  ought  to  be  corrected  ?  Ever 
since  your  loyal  defense  of  your  town, 
last  summer,  I  have  been  consumed 
with  a  desire  to  visit  it.  Let  me  see, 
you  said  that  you  lived- — see  how  well 
I  remember  —  on  the  Heights,  didn't 
you  ?  All  localities  over  there  are 
called  Heights,  aren't  they,  or  Hills  ? 
I  have  it — it's  Columbus  Heights,"  de- 
livering it  with  an  air  of  triumph. 

"  No,"    she     laugl\ed,      *'  Columbia 
Heights.      You  certainly  deserve  credit 


ence    known    by    returning,   and   Allan 
discreetly  retired. 

Cary's  first  visit  to  Brooklyn  was  ac- 
complished without  adventure.  But 
the  journey  seemed  interminable,  and 
he  spent  part  of  the  time  going  there  in 
wondering  why  he  took  it.  He  felt 
sufficiently  repaid,  however,  after 
spending  an  hour  with  Miss  Moore  and 
extracting  a  promise  from  her  to  show 
him  the  city.  When  she  did  this,  at  a 
later  day,  she  walked  and  rode  him 
about  until  he  felt  that  it  was  a  place 
of    magnificent    distances,    if    nothing 
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for  remembering  and,  as  a  reward  of 
merit,  you  may  come  over  and  explore  it. ' ' 

"When  may  I  come  ?  " 

"We  are  '  at  home  '  on  Tuesdays." 

"And  when  are  you  not  '  at  home  ? ' 
I  hate  days." 

"On  Wednesday,  then."  And  the 
man  whose  place  Cary  had  usurped, 
thinking  that  it  had  been  monopolized 
long  enough,  made  the  fact  of  his  exist- 


else.  She  led  him  by  the  most  imposing 
buildings  and  through  the  finest  resi- 
dence streets,  hoping  to  impress  him, 
not  asking  for  his  opinion  until  they 
had  returned  to  her  home  and  were 
discussing  a  cup  of  tea. 

' '  Would  you  like  to  know  what  I 
honestly  think  ? "  he  asked,  helping  him- 
self to  a  lettuce  sandwich.  "  It's  very 
big — there's  no  mistaking  that,  but  I 
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never  saw  a  worse  paved,  worse  surveyed 
city  than  yours.  You  haven't  a  prom- 
enade, even,  for  business  or  pleasure, 
except  one  where  the  elevated  roars 
overhead  and  the  trolley  clangs  under- 
neath. I  can't  conceive  of  any  one's 
walking  there,  except  from  absolute 
necessity." 

Margaret  could  not  contradict  him  ; 
but  she  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
would  find  something  in  her  city  to 
compel  his  admiration,  and  finally  de- 
cided that  it  must  be  the  people.  She 
would  give  a  dinner  party  and  invite  the 
flower  of  her  acquaintance.  She  went 
carefully  over  her  address  book,  check- 
ing off  the  names  of  girls  who  might 
be  safely  called  "  beauties,"  and  wrote 
them  polite  little  notes  of  invitation. 
She  selected  the  men  who  were  bright 
or  had  ' '  done  things, "  and  invited  them, 
also. 

"  What  a  lot  of  awfully  pretty  girls," 
Allan  said  to  a  young  fellow  at  his  side, 
as  the  guests  were  assembling  in  the 
drawing-room.  "Do  you  grow  them 
all  like  this  ? " 

"  O,  these  have  younger  sisters,"  the 
man  replied,  comprehensively,  and  Mar- 
garet, who  had  overheard,  knew  that 
her  scheme  was  proving  successful. 

The  young  lady  who  was  assigned  to 
Gary  was  a  girl  of  distinction  and  in- 
telligence, as  well  as  of  fine  outlines. 
Margaret  Moore  had  given  him  a  brief 
sketch  of  her.  She  was  a  leader  in  a 
girls'  club,  not  a  Working  Girls',  but 
the  "Shirking  Girls'  Club,"  as  her 
brother  had  facetiously  termed  it,  gen- 
erously recalling  the  name  later.  She 
was  clever,  but  the  fine  edge  of  her  wit 
never  cut;  bright,  but  she  made  the 
man  she  talked  with  also  shine;  and 
though  she  was  interested  in  a  bewil- 
dering variety  of  things  and  did  them  all 
well,  she  never  became  too  much  ab- 
sorbed to  forget  that  she  was  a  woman, 
and  that  one  of  her  duties  was  to  do  her 
cheval  glass  the  greatest  possible  credit. 

More  than  once,  during  the  interval 
that  they  spent  in  the  dining-room, 
Gary  found  his  astonishment  assuming 
unusual  proportions  as  he  caught  frag- 
mentary bits  of  conversation  and  found 
that  these  society  girls  had  an  interest, 
at  least,  in  matters  of  public  concern 
about  which  he  knew  almost  nothing. 

"Yes,"  he  heard  an  animated  blonde 


on  his  right  say,  to  a  young  politician 
across  the  table,  "I'm  on  the  hospital 
committee,  and  I  signed  the  protest 
sent  to  Albany.  It  will  be  a  disgrace 
if  that  worthless  bill  goes  through,  and 
would  relegate  our  city  to  the  dark 
ages  of  ring  rule." 

What  did  she  mean?  Gary  wondered. 
Just  then  a  Miss  Morgan,  sitting  ob- 
liquely opposite,  began : 

' '  This  morning,  when  I  called  upon 
the  Mayor  about  our  school  for  imbecile 
children," — and  -Gary  almost  dropped 
his  fork.  What  were  these  girls  trying 
to  do  ? 

'  *  Is  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  young  women  over  here  ?"  he 
asked  of  the  girl  next  to  him,  whose 
special  work  was  in  hospitals. 

"  O,  no ;  we're  simply  trying  to  ac- 
complish a  few  things  that  club  life 
won't  allow  young  men  time  to  do," 
she  said,  amiably.  Then  she  continued, 
sweetly:  "  I  don't  suppose  they  are  any 
worse  here,  though,  than  in  other 
cities.  Whom  did  you  q.2l^\  your  ballot 
for  in  the  fall  ?"  turning  the  artillery  of 
her  eyes  full  upon  Allan  and  making 
him  feel  that  he  was  under  fire. 

"  I — er — went  out  of  town,"  he  said, 
weakly. 

"  And  the  election  before  that  ? "  she 
continued,  mercilessly.  He  knit  his 
brows  and  thought  for  a  moment. 

"Went  shooting.  A  party  of  us,  you 
know." 

' '  But  the  year  previous  to  that  you 
did  vote,  of  course,  because  it  was  a 
Presidential  one  ? " 

Allan  had  not  even  this  defense. 

' '  Guilty  in  every  degree, "  he  said.  ' '  I 
was  in  Europe." 

He  felt  that  she  had  had  things  her 
own  way  long  enough  and  that  it  was 
time  he  turned  interrogator. 

"What  didj/(??^  do  last  election  ?"  he 
asked,  expecting  to  see  her  discomfited. 

"  Got  seven  men  like  you  to  go  to 
the  polls  and  do  their  duty,"  she  re- 
turned, promptly.  "We  had  a  good  bit 
of  fun  over  it,  too.  A  number  of  us 
went  to  Lakewood  for  the  holiday. 
There  were  three  men  in  the  party,  be- 
sides the  chaperone's  husband.  They 
had  all  registered  before  they  left,  but 
not  one  of  them  intended  to  go  up  to 
the  city  and  vote.  So  we  laid  a  scheme. 
We  sent  them  tickets  to  New  York  and 
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return,  which  we  cheerfully  presented 
to  them,  and  told  them  that  if  they 
were  not  used  we  would  boycott  them 
for  the  entire  day;  also,  that  the  hotel 
proprietor  was  in  league  with  us  and 
would  debar  the  privileges  of  the  billiard 
room  and  other  places  to  them,  if  they 
did  not  do  as  we  wished.   They  went." 

Allan  laughed,  and  turned  for  relief 
to  the  girl  whom  he  had  brought  out. 

"You  domicile  across  the  river,  do 
you  not  ?"  she  asked,  though  she  knew 
that  he  did. 

Allan  admitted  his  habitat. 

"  And,  of  course,  you  would  rather 
cross  the  Atlantic  than  the  East  River  ? " 

He  did  not  attempt  to  deny  it. 

"How  strange,"  she  murmured. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  stranger," 
Allan  replied;  "  why  the  distance  be- 
tween two  given  points  should  be  so 
much  longer  from  one  side  of  a  river 
than  the  other.  I  have  never  heard  a 
Brooklynite  complain  of  the  distance 
to  New  York,  and  I  never  knew  of  a 
New  Yorker  who  didn't." 

"Wait  until  we  become  the  greater 
New  York,  Mr.  Gary,"  a  man  on  the 
other  side  interrupted.  "We'll  make 
you  shine  then  in  our  reflected  glory." 

"Does  your  heart  beat  faster  every 
time  that-  you  go  to  banquets  in  New 
York  and  hear  the  name  of  your  own 
city  maligned  ?"  Margaret  Moore  asked, 
half  appealingly,  of  a  man  she  had 
grown  up  with,  whose  figures  in  marble 
and  bronze  had  now  made  his  reputa- 
tion national. 

"I  don't  know,  "he  answered.  "  What 
is  the  normal  heart  beat  ? " 

"  O,  seventy  for  a  man,  and  eighty 
or  ninety  for  a  woman." 

He  looked  her  gravely  in  the  face. 

"  My  heart,"  he  said,  "beats  ninety — 
for  a  woman."  Every  one  except  Gary 
laughed,  and  Margaret  lifted  the  cover 
from  her  terrapin  dish. 

"I  don't  approve  of  consolidation  at 
all,"  she  said  with  a  reproachful  glance 
at  the  sculptor.  "  I  want  to  see  Brook- 
lyn one  of  the  foremost  cities  of  the 
world,  not  an  annex.  Has  she  not 
proved  her  ability  for  leadership  and 
set  an  example  that  even  New  York 
has  since  followed  ?  " 

' '  Did  you  have  any  trouble  getting 
over  to-night,  Mr.  Gary?"  asked  the 
man  who  sat  opposite. 


"Trouble?"  echoed  Allan,  humor- 
ously. "  I  had  nothing  else.  Whenever 
I  am  coming  to  Brooklyn,  it's  on  my 
mind  all  day,  you  know,  that  there's 
something  especial  to  be  accomplished. 
If  I  am  coming  in  the  evening,  I  begin 
to  get  ready  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon." 

"How  absurd!"  laughed  his  com- 
panion. 

' '  O,  but  I  assure  you  it's  the  solemn 
truth.  I  have  to  dress  and  dine  out 
early.  If  I  dined  at  home  I  shouldn't 
get  over  here  before  the  lights  are 
turned  out." 

' '  You  can  never  convince  me  that 
you  are  anything  but  a  willing  martyr," 
returned  the  first  speaker. 

Was  he  ?  Gary  asked  himself  this 
question  many  times  as  he  returned  to 
New  York  that  night.  If  not,  why  was 
he  making  this  trip  so  often  to  a  town 
that  he  despised  ?  Why  did  he  feel 
restless  and  uneasy  if  three  days  went 
by  and  he  had  not  performed  the  cere- 
mony of,  at  least,  leaving  his  card  at 
Margaret  Moore's  door  !  Why  did  he 
take  such  an  interest  in  her  family — 
her  mother  and  young  sister — exerting 
himself  to  make  a  good  impression 
upon  them;  he  who  had  never  cared 
how  he  had  impressed  people  before  ? 
They  were  questions  that  he  did  not 
definitely  answer.  But  he  wished  more 
than  ever  that,  separating  him  from 
Margaret  Moore,  there  was  not  a  river 
between. 

A  few  days  later  he  journeyed  again 
to  Brooklyn — "to  make  his  dinner 
call,"  he  said — and  found  her  spider 
standing  in  front  of  the  door.  He  knew 
that  she  must  be  going  driving,  but 
went  in  for  a  few  moments'  chat. 

"  How  fortunate  that  you  arrived 
just  now,"  she  said,  shaking  hands  with 
him.  "  Mother  is  glad  to  be  released 
from  driving  and  Bess  is  at  the  matinee. 
Will  you  let  me  take  you  to  the  park  ? " 

He  accepted,  with  as  little  show  of 
eagerness  as  was  possible,  and  helped 
her  into  the  phaeton. 

She  gathered  up  the  reins,  and  the 
nimble  groom,  leaving  the  horses' 
heads,  gave  a  well-aimed  spring,  and 
landed  into  position  behind,  where  he 
sat  with  folded  arms,  apparently  deaf 
and  dumb. 

"  I  never  feel  quite  comfortable  when 
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a  woman  has  the  box-seat,"  Allan  said, 
as  they  rolled  along  the  one  macadam- 
ized street. 

Margaret  laughed. 

'*  Do  you  feel  that  your  life  is  in  dan- 
ger ? "  she  asked. 

"  No,  it  isn't  that.  I  know  a  number 
of  women  who  are  capital  whips.  I 
mean  that  a  man  feels  so  inferior  when 
a  woman  is  seated  above  him,  handling 
the  ribbons,  perhaps,  even  better  than 
he  could  himself." 

"  And  man  likes  to  feel  his  superi- 
ority a  little  upon  all  occasions ;  is  that 
it  ?  Well,  I'm  sure  that  he's  welcome 
to  it  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  though 
I  know  it's  frightfully  unprogressive  to 
say  so.  But  I  love  horses  and  I  like 
to  drive.  In  every  department,  except 
driving,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  look 
up  instead  of  down  at  man,"  and  she 
playfully  flicked  her  whip  and  gave  a 
quick  downward  glance  at  the  man  be- 
side her.  She  was  looking  so  well,  so 
strong,  so  full  of  life  and  buoyant  spirits, 
Allan  realized  that  she  had  never 
swayed  him  more.  And  he  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  say  things  to  her  ; 
things  he  hardly  wished  that  wooden 
man  behind,  who  unfortunately  could 
hear,  to  listen  to. 

"  Are  you  really  unprogressive?" 
he  asked,  with  an  effort  recalling  his 
thoughts. 

"I've  never  wanted  to  be  a  man," 
she  answered,  ' '  though  I  don't  know 
another  girl  who  feels  so.  I  wouldn't 
change  places  with  any  man  I  know 
— ^not  even  with  a  '  lily  of  the  field '  like 
yourself." 

Gary's  face  flushed.  Like  most  men, 
he  hated  to  be  laughed  at.  He  glanced 
at  her,  covertly,  but  saw  that  her  ex- 
pression did  not  indicate  ridicule.  She 
meant  what  she  said,  and  for  the  first 
time  he  felt  ashamed  of  his  idle  exist- 
ence. 

"I  think  it's  a  glorious  thing  to  be 
a  girl,"  she  continued,  all  unconscious 
of  the  train  of  thought  she  had 
awakened.  "  Everyone  is  so  nice  to 
you,  and  men  are  considerate,  and  wait 
upon  you,  and  make  civil  speeches  to 
you.  You  see  I'm  very  vain  and  don't 
mind  acknowledging  it,"  she  said, 
lightly.  Then  changing  suddenly,  as 
she  sometimes  did,  from  a  flippant  to 
a  more  serious  tone,  she  went  on  :   "It 


seems  to  me  to  be  a  grand  thing  to 
be  a  woman  because  of  the  influence 
that  a  woman  wields,  and  because 
every  man  who  has  made  the  world 
better  says  that  he  learned  how  from 
his  mother." 

Allan  Gary  gazed  up  at  the  earnest 
young  face  beside  him,  and  the  con- 
sciousness came  over  him  that  his  life 
had  not  been  what  it  should  be.  It 
had  not  been  a  very  black  one,  neither 
had  it  been  very  white.  The  talents 
that  the  world  calls  good  had  been 
given  him  and  he  had  done  nothing 
with  them.  Why  had  he  not  met  a 
girl  like  Margaret  Moore  long  ago  ?  A 
girl  who  might  have  started  him  in  the 
right  direction  and  have  made  those 
years  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own 
selfish  pleasure,   something  better  ? 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  speaking  softly, 
'■ '  if  you  were  a  man — what  would  you 
do?" 

He  had  often  put  the  question  to  girls 
before.  It  was  what  might  have  been 
called  a  "  stock  "  one.  He  recalled  the 
reply  that  Kittie  Willets  had  made,  in  her 
flippant  little  treble,  only  last  summer. 

"What  would  I  do  if  I  were  a  man," 
she  asked,  holding  up  her  white  gown 
in  one  hand  as  they  walked  along  the 
road,  and  displaying  two  ridiculously 
small  feet  in  white  shoes.  "  First,  I 
should  take  a  long  breath  to  think  that 
I  was  free — free  as  the  wind  " — and  she 
blew  it  a  dainty  kiss.  "  Then  I  should 
go  on  a  tear — a  regular  one,  you  know — 
and  not  come  home  for  three  whole 
days. "  And  though  Gary  had  laughed, 
he  had  felt  an  inward  sense  of  disgust, 
and  had  deplored  the  ignorance  that 
could  be  the  only  excuse  for  such  a 
speech  from  a  woman. 

"  What  would  I  be  if  I  were  a  man  ?  " 
Margaret  Moore  echoed.  She  pulled 
up  her  horses  and,  leaning  back,  looked 
thoughtfully  down  the  long,  straight 
Boulevard  that  led  to  the  ocean. 

"  It's  a  hard  question  to  answer.  I 
do  not  know  what  line  I  should  adopt — 
what  arena  I  should  enter,  but  I'm  sure 
that  I  should  want  to  achieve  some- 
thing. I  should  want  to  feel  that  my 
hand  was  on  the  helm  that  helped  to 
guide  events,  and  that  I  was  felt  and 
respected  and  was  a  power  in  the  com- 
munity. I  am  a  strong  believer  in  am- 
bition— of  the  riofhteous  sort." 
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"  There  is  little  ambition  of  that 
order  in  the  world." 

"The  more  need  there  is,  then,  of 
men  who  have  it,"  she  replied.  "  Tell 
me,"  changing  suddenly,  "what  do 
you  think  of  our  Park  and  Boulevard  ?" 

' '  I  should  say  this  Boulevard  was 
Brooklyn's  glory.  I  don't  know  of  any- 
thing elsewhere  so  fine." 

"  Of  course  we  can't  vie  with  Cent- 
ral Park,  but  the  beauty  of  ours  is  cer- 
tainly more  natural." 

He  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "it  has 
occurred  to  me  that,  possibly,  you  don't 
like  my  criticising  Brooklyn  ? " 

Margaret  laughed. 

"  Have  I  really  seemed  to  revel  in 
it?"  she  asked,  incredulously.  "My 
powers  of  dissembling  must  be  great. 
Inwardly  I  have  been  through  all  the 
stages  of  anguish  and  wrath.  O,  don't 
apologize.  You're  no  different  from 
others,  I  assure  you."  He  tried  to 
speak,  but  she  would  not  let  him. 
"  We  have  divided  you  New  York  men 
into  classes — those  who  ridicule  Brook- 
lyn and  stay  away  and  those  who  laugh 
at  it  and  yet  visit  it.  And  it's  a  mys- 
tery to  me  why  they  do.  Why  is  it," 
she  inquired,  turning  to  him  with  the 
air  of  one  atjout  to  propound  a  problem 
it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  he  would 
be  unable  to  solve,  ' '  Why  is  it  that,  if 
Brooklyn  is  such  a  provincial,  out-of- 
the-way  place.  New  York  men  ever  take 
the  trouble  to  visit  it  ?  " 

She  was  not  appealing  to  him,  person- 
ally. She  was  arguing  in  a  broad  sense 
on  his  class  in  general.  But  the  words 
were  no  sooner  uttered,  than  she  was 
conscious  of  having  made  a  mistake. 
The  look  in  his  eyes,  and  the  eager  way 
in  which  he  waited  for  her  to  finish, 
told  her  that  he  considered  it  a  throw- 
ing down  of  the  gauntlet,  a  challenge 
that  delighted  him.  He  forgot  the 
presence  of  the  man  behind,  forgot 
everything  except  that  an  opportunity 
had  come  to  say  the  words  that  had 
been  growing  in  his  heart. 

"Why,  don't  you  know?"  he  said, 
speaking  rapidly.  "  There  can  only 
be  one  answer  to  it.      It's  because " 

Margaret  Moore  gave  her  cobs  a  cut 
that  sent  them  forward  in  a  long  leap. 

"  It's  because  New  York  men  are  of 
an  exploring  turn  of  mind,"  she  inter- 


rupted, ' '  and  time  hangs  heavy  on 
their  hands."  Then  she  fell  to  talking 
about  the  celebrated  German  pianist 
who  was  coming  over,  and  Allan  knew 
that  he  had  been  cut  off. 

It  was  weeks  before  he  saw  Margaret 
Moore  again.  The  next  time  that  he 
called  he  was  informed  by  the  man  at 
the  door  that  she  was  indisposed.  On 
the  way  home  he  bought  up  the  larger 
part  of  a  florist's  shop  and  sent  the 
flowers  to  her.  The  next  day  he  re- 
ceived a  note  of  thanks,  but  not  from 
Margaret.  It  was  penned  by  her 
twelve-year-old  sister,  Bess,  his  firm 
friend. 

"Dear  Mr.  Gary,"  it  ran,  "Margaret 
is  ill  and  cannot  write  to  thank  you  for 
those  lovely  flowers.  She  thinks  that 
she  will  be  up  again  in  a  few  days,  but 
I  am  afraid  she  won't,  she  looks  so  very 
wretched.  A  family  of  two  children  is 
terribly  inconvenient.  I  am  with  Mar- 
garet so  much,  when  she  is  well,  that  it 
is  awful  when  she  isn't.  Your  very 
lonely  friend, 

"  Elizabeth  Appleton  Moore." 

The  note  alarmed  Gary  a  little,  though 
he  could  not  associate  a  serious  illness 
with  Margaret  Moore.  Her  physical 
vigor  had  seemed  too  perfect.  Yet  the 
next  day  he  crossed  the  river  again. 

A  maid  admitted  him  this  time,  and 
to  his  inquiry  after  Miss  Moore  replied : 

"  Oh,  sir,  she  is  very  ill.  They've 
two  trained  nurses  for  her. " 

He  felt  his  heart  sink  and  asked  to 
see  Miss  Elizabeth. 

Bess  came  down,  with  a  white  little 
face  and  not  in  her  usual  irrepressible 
manner. 

"  I  suppose  3^ou  know  what  Margaret 
has,"  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand, 
wearily. 

He  looked  into  her  face,  but  could  not 
find  words  to  inquire. 

"  It's  pneumonia." 

"  Pneumonia  !  "  he  managed  to  echo. 
"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"That's  what  the  doctor  says,  and 
she's  certainly  very  ill.  The  nurses 
have  taken  everything  into  their  hands 
and  won't  even  let  me  see  her.  They 
won't  let  her  have  a  flower  in  her  room, 
so  there's  no  use  in  your  sending  any 
more.      The  house  is  like  a  funeral." 

Allan  Gary  arose  and  walked  to  the 
window.      He  looked  out  with  unseeing 
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eyes,  trying  to  take  in  the  sense  of 
Bess'  remarks.  Pneumonia!  If  it  had 
been  an3^thing  but  that!  He  had  lost 
an  only  brother  with  the  disease,  and 
his  heart  was  like  lead  within  him. 

"  Bess,"  he  said,  turning  back  and 
speaking  in  the  slow,  persuasive  way 
that  was  almost  always  sure  to  win  him 
what  he  wished,  ' '  I  want  you  to  do 
something  for  me.  Your  sister  may  be 
ill  along  time."  He  was  leaning  for- 
ward in  his  chair,  tracing  the  figures  on 
the  rug  with  his  cane.  "  I  want  you  to 
promise  to  see  me  when  I  come  over, 
even  though  it  is  very  often.  I  shall 
be  so  anxious  to  know  how  your  sister  is. 
You  understand  why  ?  It's  because 
"     He  hesitated. 

Bess  looked  into  his  e3^es  and  read  his 
meaning. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  lowering  her  voice. 
"■  It's  because " 

"  Because  I  love  her,"  he  finished, 
speaking  softl)^  He  had  never  put  it 
into  words  before.  But  it  was  out  now, 
and  there  seemed  no  unnaturalness  in 
the  sound.  It  was  as  if  he  always  had 
and  always  would  love  Margaret  Moore. 
He  was  glad  that  Bess  knew  it  ;  it 
would  make  her  more  strongly  his 
friend  and  ally,  and  in  the  terrible  days 
of  suspense  that  he  felt  would  follow, 
the  thought  that  they  both  loved  Mar- 
garet would  be  a  bond  between  them. 

Two  days  later,  when  he  crossed  the 
river,  Bess  came  down  to  greet  him 
with  streaming  eyes,  and  her  small  face 
racked  with  grief.  Between  her  sobs, 
she  managed  to  tell  him  that  the  crisis 
had  come  and  a  consultation  had  taken 
place. 

"Don't  cry,  little  woman,"  he  said, 
choking  down  the  lump  that  was  in  his 
own  throat ;  ' '  don't  cry, "  and  he  stroked 
her  hair. 

"They  didn't  give  us  much  hope," 
she  said,  controlling  herself,  as  she 
guessed  his  pain.  ' '  We  didn't  go  to 
bed  all  last  night.  Father  walked  the 
floor  and  mother  and  I  sat  on  the  couch, 
ready  to  go  if  the  nurses  called.  Mother 
is  only  allowed  to  see  sister  a  few  min- 
utes now  ;  and  this  morning  it  broke 
her  heart  because  Margaret  did  not 
know  her.  She  kept  talking,  mother 
said,  about  some  awful  river — a  river 
between." 

Allan   Cary  looked  down  at  the  floor 


in  bitter  condemnation.  He  knew  that 
in  her  delirium  she  was  thinking  of  the 
river  that  he  had  harped  upon  in  his  ab- 
surd criticism  of  the  city  that  she  loved, 
the  river  that  separated  his  home  from 
hers.  He  went  back  over  it  later,  stand- 
ing out  upon  the  platform  of  the  car  in 
the  clear  starlight,  gazing  down  into  its 
calm,  cruel  depths.  It  had  been  the 
source  of  most  of  his  complaints,  yet 
how  insignificant  it  now  appeared  ;  for 
stretching  out  before  him  was  another 
river  that  his  feet  could  not  cross,  nor 
his  eyes  see,  but  which  his  spirit  felt — 
the  awful,  mysterious  river,  the  dark, 
inscrutable  river,  the  river  over  which 
no  traveler  returns.  He  knew  that 
Margaret  Moore  was  facing  it,  that  her 
feet  were  upon  its  brink,  her  soul,  per- 
haps, even  now  being  borne  across. 
His  whole  frame  shook  with  the  agony 
of  the  thought,  and  grasping  the  slen- 
der rail  in  front  of  him,  convulsively,  he 
lifted  his  head  to  the  sta:Ty-eyed  sky, 
and  cried  to  the  Something  that  he  felt 
was  above  him ;  "  O  God  !  not  that — 
not  that  !  " 

In  the  early  morning,  he  went  back  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river^ — /w?'  side  and 
the  only  one  to  him  now — and  did  not 
leave  it  again  for  days.  He  remained 
at  an  hotel  near  by  until  it  was  positive 
that  the  crisis  was  past  and  Margaret 
Moore  was  out  of  danger. 

When  the  first  faint  hope  that  she 
would  recover  had  broadened  into  a 
certainty,  and  the  reaction  of  those  ter- 
rible days  of  waiting  came,  Cary  felt 
like  making  known  his  .joy  as  he  had 
done  his  childish  pleasures — by  noise 
and  activity.  He  ran  down  the  steps 
of  Margaret's  house,  lifting  his  hat  to 
Bess,  who  stood  smiling  at  him  from 
the  window,  and  went  swinging  down 
the  street.  He  strode  along  until  he 
reached  the  business  part  of  the  city, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  never  trav- 
ersed it  before.  The  sun  came  out  in  a 
burst  of  glory,  and  everything  seemed 
transfigured  and  purified.  The  streets 
took  on  a  broader  aspect,  the  buildings  a 
more  imposing  dignity.  For  the  first 
time  he  felt  in  his  heart  a  love  for  it  all 
and  a  strong  shame  for  the  terms  he  had 
applied  to  it.  It  was  /ler  city,  //^r  home, 
henceforth  the  garden  of  the  world  for 
him.  He  reached  the  bridge,  and  for 
the   first  time  walked  across,  throwing 
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back  his  shoulders  and  taking  in  broad, 
deep  drafts  of  the  pure,  sweet  air. 

He  went  rapidly  across  the  City  Hall 
Park,  and  walked  the  entire  distance  to 
his  up-town  house ;  and  beneath  the  al- 
most boyish  exhilaration  that  flooded 
his  frame  swept  the  man's  deep  under- 
current of  thanksgiving,  because  Mar- 
garet Moore  was  to  be  spared  and  the 
world  to  rejoice  again  in  her  presence. 
He  felt  the  difference  that  having  known 
her  would  make  in  his  own  life,  and  knew 
that  if  he  was  ever  to  ask  this  girl  to  link 
her  white  soul  with  his  he  must  make 
himself  worthy. 

It  took  weeks  for  Miss  Moore  to  con- 
valesce, and  during  this  time  Allan 
Gary  began  to  shake  off  the  sloth  fulness 
that  in  days  gone  by  had  sat  so  grace- 
fully, but  persistently,  upon  him.  He 
held  long  consultations  with  his  agents 
and  began  visiting  his  property  per- 
sonally. He  owned  some  real  estate  in 
Brooklyn,  and  his  friends  speculated  as 
to  why  his  schemes  to  improve  it  were 
so  elaborate,  and  what,  as  they  said, 
' '  young  Gary  meant  by  planning  to  sink 
so  much  money  across  the  river. " 

At  last  the  day  dawned  when  Mar- 
garet was  strong  enough  to  come  down 
stairs,  and  Allan  was  invited  to  dinner. 
She  looked  so  beautiful  and  he  was  so 
much  moved  by  seeing  her,  he  was  glad 
that  he  did  not  meet  her  alone. 

The  night  was  warm  and  after  dinner 
the  coffee  was  served  upon  the  balcony 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  Margaret, 
with  a  wrap  thrown  around  her,  was 
allowed  to  sit  without  as  one  of  the 
party.  From  the  heights  where  they 
sat  they  looked  down  upon  the  river 
that  stretched  almost  at  their  feet,  and 
watched  the  lights  in  the  city  on  the 
other  shore,  and  the  curved  line  of  them 
that  was  thrown  across  the  bridge. 

Bess  said  good-night  early,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moore,  summoned  presently 
by  callers,  also  withdrew.  At  last — he 
had  not  dared  to  hope  for  it — at  last  he 
was  alone  with  Margaret.  For  a  time 
neither  one  looked  at  the  other,  but 
sat  gazing  off  at  the  twinkling  lights, 
while  a  silence,  more  impressive  than 
words,  fell  upon  them.  Some  trivial 
sound  at  last  broke  it.  Allan  turned 
towards  the  girl  beside  him. 

"Margaret,"  he  said,  softly,  leaning 
over  her.    He  had  never  called  her  that 


before,  and  she  turned  and  looked  at 
him.  He  asked  no  question  and  she 
gave  no  answer.  But  his  eyes  told  the 
story  and  they  both  understood. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  he  was  already 
exercising  the  right  of  proprietorship. 

"You  must  come  into  the  house, 
dearest.  This  night  air  is  bad  for 
you." 

"Yes,  but  wait  a  moment,"  she  re- 
plied. ' '  I  am  so  glad  that  it  happened 
out  here,  Allan,  overlooking  the  river." 

The  vague  allusion  touched  him  and 
he  pressed  her  hand. 

'■ '  I  blush  when  I  think  of  how  I  have 
abused  this  stream.  Why,  I'd  swim  it 
now  to  reach  you.  I've  bought  some 
land  on  your  beautiful  Shore  road,  Mar- 
garet, and  you  must  help  me  to  build  a 
house  there.  We'll  have  it  for  one  of 
our  homes." 

"Father  is  so  delighted  with  what 
you  are  doing  for  Brooklyn.  He  says 
that,  with  you  here,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not,  sometime,  rival 
Ghicago  ;  and  New  York,  you  know, 
never  really  hopes  to  do  that.  Do  you 
care  to  know  what  I  shall  expect  of 
you  ?  "  she  asked,  laughingly. 

"Yes,  tell  me,"  he  said,  leaning  for- 
ward and  drawing  her  wrap  closer 
around  her. 

"Well,  I  haven't  decided  whether 
that  chair  you  now  occupy  holds  a 
future  Governor,  or  Secretary  of  State  ; 
but  the  man  who  is  in  it,  after  he  has 
exhausted  local  government,  will  have 
to  turn  his  eyes  upon  the  nation !  " 

Allan  fell  in  with  her  mood. 

' '  And  after  he  has  served  two  terms  as 
President,  there  will  be  nothing  left  for 
him  to  do  but  become  an  angel." 

Margaret  smiled,  and  shivered  a  little. 
Then  he  knew  that  she  was  thinking, 
as  he  had  been,  of  that  which  had  come 
so  near  to  them  both. 

"  That  will  be  the  only  river  that  can 
separate  us  now,  Margaret,"  he  said, 
gently;  "  the  one  that  you,  and  I  with 
you,  had  to  face." 

"And  if  such  a  time  comes  again," 
she  answered,  ' '  and  yo2i  should  be  the 
one  to  be  summoned,  I  should  pray  that 
I  might  go,  too.  I  could  not  stay  with- 
out you.  So  you  see,  dear,"  and  she 
turned  and  put  her  hand  confidently  in 
his,  "there  can  really  never  again  be 
'  a  river  between,'  " 


THe  CRe^n  ©{^  THe  ^ali 


ERELY  a  sporting 
print  in  a  booksel- 
ler's window ;  noth- 
ing more  ;  but  what 
memories  it  awak- 
ened !  Memories  of 
glorious  days  and 
glorious  friends,  of  sport  that  set  the 
blood  madly  coursing  through  the  veins; 
of  hair-breadth  'scapes  by  flood  and  field. 
Vain  memories,  perhaps,  yet  fond  mem- 
ories, that  one  can  but  hope  may  again 
become  realities. 

A  picture  of  a  meet  of  one  of  En- 
gland's best-known  packs  of  hounds, 
with  all  the  best-known  men  that  follow- 
ed them,  in  the  glories  of  pink  and  leather 
and  immaculate  ' '  tops. "  ' '  Quorum  pars 
parva  fiii,"  I  remarked,  with  a  vague 
memory  of  my  old  school-boy  enemy, 
Virgil,  floating  through  my  brain. 

The  old  gentleman  on  whose  toes  I 
trod  as  1  turned  away  probably  did  not 
sympathize   with   me,   but  many   will. 


The  visions  of  a  big  day  in  the  Cream 
of  the  Vale,  that  section  of  the  Vale  of 
Aylesbury  comprised  in  the  Whaddon 
Chase  country,  are  enough  to  render  an 
old  participant  oblivious  to  even  the 
hustle  and  jostle  of  the  Metropolitan 
town. 

What  a  glorious  country!  All  grass 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  big  enclosures, 
most  of  them  with  the  well-known  ridge 
and  furrow  that  gives  one  the  impression 
of  riding  on  the  sea.  Corking  great 
fences  the  Vale  doubles  are,  and  what 
a  glorious  "crowner"  the  venturesome 
stranger  gets  who  tries  "doing  them  all 
in  one!" 

Well  I  remember  old  Fred  Cox,  who 
was  huntsman  to  "The  Baron,"  remark- 
ing to  a  "Spring  Captain,"  who  came 
down  to  "  hang  us  all  up  to  dry,"  after 
he  had  tried  to  do  the  Creslow  double 
in  a  one-act  play,  "Ah,  I  knew  that 
t'other  ditch  would  make  you  wish  you 
hadn't." 
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Old  Fred  was  a  comical  sight  on  a 
horse,  with  his  little  short  legs,  but 
he  did  "shove  'em  along"  in  his  best 
days.  A  capital  whip  he  had  in  Mark 
Howcutt.  It  was  a  treat  to  see  him 
sailing  along  on  some  evil-minded  devil 
that  was  fresh  from  Newmarket.  I 
often  wondered  if  he  had  any  cross  of 
feline  in  his  composition,  for  the  falls 
he  got  were  oftener  counted  by  the 
dozen  than  by  twos  or  threes. 

But  I  am  running  riot,  and  must  hark 
back  to  fox  hunting.  Those  Vale  farm- 
ers, no  pen  can  ever  accurately  depict — 
such  true-bred  sportsmen,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word — the  very  essence  of 
hospitality.  What  royal  old  houses  most 
of  them  lived  in!  I  can  see  one  now, 
built  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, at  that  period  a  monastery.  Great 
stone  walls,  with  deep  mullioned  win- 
dows, that  had  stood  many  a  siege  in 
the  "good  old  days"  of  long  ago.  With 
huge  wine  crypts  running  under  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  that  told  a 
tale  of  what  topers  the  "Gray  Backs" 
must  have  been.  Vast  old  rooms,  with 
time-honored,  blackened,  oak  beams 
running  through  them ;  with  oak  doors, 
the  solidity  of  which  would  have  with- 
stood many  a  drawing  party  if  the  in- 
mate had  gone  too  sober  to  roost. 

Rare  cattle  most  of  these  yeomen 
rode,  the  "good  sort"  that  London 
dealers  are  always  on  the  lookout  for, 
and  didn't  they  have  to  do  their  bit 
when  out  for  a  good  day !  The  gift  of 
going  had  not  been  left  out  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Vale  man.  That  they 
disdained  the  glories  of  pink  need  not 
be  commented  on;  but  sober-clad  as 
they  were,  there  was  many  a  scion  of 
the  nobility  who  envied  them  their  rud- 
dy cheeks  and  iron  nerves  in  handling 
a  "young  'un"  through  a  big  double,  or 
instilling  into  his  youthful  brain  that  the 
proper  way  to  negotiate  a  hog-backed 
stile  was  not  to  rap  it  hard  all  round. 

Any  lover  of  a  good  terrier,  too,  had 
no  need  to  look  far  in  that  country. 
Some  of  the  very  best  were  to  be  found 
there,  a  good  old  sort,  the  come-and- 
have-another-try  kind,  that  all  true  dog- 
lovers  long  to  get  hold  of. 

A  glorious  time  could  be  had  on  a 
market-day,  especially  if  it  happened 
on  a  Saturday.  There  was  plent}^  of 
old  "black  strap,"  winding  up  with   "a 


little  hot  Scotch,  Miss,  not  too  much 
water,  and  don't  forget  the  lemon." 

The  fox  is  sacred  to  the  Vale  farmer. 
Woe  to  the  man  ranting  against  fox 
hunting  down  there.  Whoever  had 
even  breathed  the  word  "wire"  would 
soon  have  found  he  was  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree.  I  really  believe  they  takis 
more  interest  in  their  fox  coverts  than 
in  their  children.  A  cheery,  hospitable 
lot  they  are,  with  always  a  bottle  on  the 
table  and  something  to  cut  at. 

All  who  have  hunted  in  the  Vale 
know  Rowland  of  Creslow  and  his  ' '  big 
ground."  Often  we  have  jumped  the 
brook  from  the  Cublington  side,  and 
seen  hounds  topping  the  hill  and  going 
like  great  guns  toward  Oving.  Well 
we  all  knew  his  earths  would  be  stopped. 
There  never  was  a  more  careful  man 
on  that  score.  Many  a  night  have  he 
and  I  gone  earth- stopping  when  meets 
were  advertised  in  the  neighborhood 
the  next  day.  I  wonder  if  he  still  has 
his  bet  standing,  that  no  man  getting 
into  the  ' '  Great  Ground  "  at  night  would 
ever  get  out  till  morning.  Little  '*Flap- 
per  "  Leon  took  him  on,  and  one  niglit 
we  dropped  him,  dress-clothes  and  all, 
on  the  far  side.  Greatly  to  Rowland's 
disgust  he  found  his  way  out,  more,  I'll 
swear,  by  good  luck  than  skill. 

The  crowd  was  always  a  big  one  at 
the  opening  meet  at  Creslow.  The 
knowing  ones  would  always  pra}^  that 
the  'Squire  would  draw  the  Osier  Bed 
first,  and  that  a  good  old  straight-necked 
fox  would  break  cover  toward  Rowsham, 
so  as  to  give  the  road-riding  division  a 
taste  of  the  three  bits  of  water,  and 
then  swing  away  under  Aston  Abbots, 
and  top  the  hill  back  toward  Cublington, 
so  that  they  could  race  him  to  death  to- 
ward Ascot.  This  was  all  good,  sound 
going,  and  by  the  time  most  of  us  got 
there,  it  would  be  a  case  of  bellows  to 
mend,  and  quite  fit  in  with  the  song: 

"  If  you  would  not  be  late, 
You'll  have  to  ride  straight 
To  see  reynard  rolled  o'er  by  TheWhaddon." 

A  better  lot  of  sportsmen  it  would  be 
hard  to  find,  and  one  of  the  very  best 
was  "The  Colonel."  Never  was  any 
one  allowed  to  pass  Oving  House  with- 
out sampling  some  of  his  famous  sloe 
gin,  and  it  made  many  a  weary  ride 
home  seem  shorter,  as  all  those  that 
tried  it  can  testify.     Although  latterly 
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the  Colonel  was  missed  from  the  hunt- 
ing-field, he  was  represented  by  one 
who  could  give  any  man  in  England, 
uar  none,  more  than  most  of  them  cared 
about  taking  on  again.  Everybody  down 
there  knows  the  "Young  Colonel." 
What  a  "  fizzer  "  he  was  to  hounds !  He 
always  got  the  best  of  the  start,  gen- 
erally riding  some  incorrigible  brute 
whose  owner  could  do  nothing  with  it, 
and  always  cutting  out  the  work  for  the 
forlorn  hope.  Can  I  ever  forget  him, 
on  ' '  The  'Squire, "  lobbing  down  at  what 
the  iminortal  Jorrocks  would  have  called 
the  "  harm  of  a  sea"  in  that  easy  way 
the  old  horse  had  of  going  ?  Many  a 
candidate  for  aquatic  honors,  riding  at 
it  in  the  same  way,  has  had  his  ardor 
quenched  when  he  suddenly  realized  it 
was  no  water  furrow  in  front  of  him. 

His  taste  for  timber  wa^  sublime.  He 
liked  nothing  better  than  an  extra  big 
gap  that  had  been  built  up  strong  with 
new  rails.  To  see  him  look  round  and 
then  have  a  go,  was  a  sight  to  be  re- 
membered for  many  a  long  day.  It  was 
always  a  wonder  to  me,  and  I  dare  say 
roused  the  envy  in  many  another,  that 
he  was  always  galloping  and  jumping, 
while  he  seemed  to  get  few  falls.  He 
always  reminded  me,  when  on  a  bad 
one,  of  that  story  of  Jim  Mason,  who 
was  riding  a  brute  belonging  to  some 
swell.  Going  down  at  an  extra  big 
fence,  the  horse  tried  to  cut  it,  and  he, 
picking  up  his  cutting  whip,  with  a  run- 
ning accompaniment  of  his  spurs,  re- 
marked aloud,  ' '  Gurr  along,  you  devil, 
you  an't  got  Mr.  Tip-Top  Boots  on  you 
to-day."  Advice  that  was  well  heeded, 
as,  on  landing  the  other  side,  his  noble 
owner  remarked,  from  the  wrong  side 
of  the  fence,  "  By  gad.  Mason,  how  he 
must  have  wished  he  had  ! " 

Of  all  the  pupils  the  ' '  Young  Colonel " 
has  turned  out,  the  pick  of  the  bunch 
was  one  of  the  gentler  sex.  To  see  her 
small  ladyship  sailing  away  on  old 
' '  Teapot, "  as  near  the  sterns  of  the  pack 
as  she  could  get,  was  a  sight,  once  seen, 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

A  good  man,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  in  the  picture,  is  H.  Chin- 
nery,  blessed  with  unlimited  wealth  and 
undeniable  nerve.  What  hunters  he 
rode !  Most  of  them  not  to  be  touched 
under  four  hundred  guineas,  and  he  did 
ram  them  along.      It  was  always  a  case 


of  in  or  over,  over  for  choice  with  him. 
He  was  a  true  sportsman,  a  man  who 
held  the  middle-weight  amateur  cham- 
pionship of  England  in  his  day,  an  awk- 
ward customer  to  tackle  if  once  roughed 
up.  No  place  was  ever  too  big  for  him. 
What  he  could  not  get  over  he  would 
fall  through,  as  he  found  to  his  cost  one 
day  by  running  a  thorn  through  one  of 
his  eyes  and  having  to  travel  all  the 
way  to  London  to  get  it  taken  out. 

Then  there  was  Georgy  Broome,  the 
bard  of  the  hunt,  on  his  long-legged 
roan  "hoss."  Such  a  sort!  "  Carry  a 
house,  and  fit  for  a  prince  of  the  royal 
blood  to  ride."  Good  old  George.  Al- 
though inost  of  his  swans  were  geese, 
he  got  inore  fun  for  less  money  than 
any  one  I  know,  and  although  he  called 
me  a  corrupted  young  blackguard  when 
I  tried  to  take  him  on  with  a  squibbing 
pony  for  half  a  mile,  owners  up,  I  hope 
he  has  forgiven  me  by  this  time.  It 
was  a  treat  to  hear  him  and  Stewart 
Freeman  pray  for  the  souls  of  some 
graceless  undergraduates  when  they  dis- 
turbed them  at  a  gap.  And  how  John 
Foy,  the  patriarch  of  the  hunt,  would 
let  his  tongue  wag  when  some  two- 
guinea  bounder  got  in  his  way.  What 
an  immaculate  he  was!  Often  have  I 
sighed  for  leathers  and  tops  like  his. 

Nor  inust  I  omit  "  Kenny"  Bouverie, 
who  disdained  the  glories  of  pink,  yet, 
at  the  end  of  a  very  good  thing  if  you 
scanned  the  first  flight,  you  always  found 
Bouverie  there.  Another  good  one 
to  follow  and  a  bad  one  to  beat  was 
Percy  Saunders.  No  matter  how  deep 
the  going,  he  was  always  one  of  the 
leading  lights.  His  select  half-dozen 
had  to  do  their  best.  I  would  advise 
no  rash  stranger  to  aim  at  the  distinction 
of  trying  to  cut  him  down.  But,  if  he 
wants  immortal  glory,  he  cannot  find  a 
better  man  to  lead  the  way.  The  tastes 
of  H.  Leon,  more  generally  known  as 
"The  Flapper,"  ran  to  something  that 
showed  plenty  of  blood.  On  his  going 
day  he  generally  had  something  to  say  to 
the  hard  division.  He  always  had  one 
ready  to  run  at  the  hunt  meeting,  and 
loved  nothing  better  than  riding  a  school 
round  his  private  jumping-ground. 

His  Lordship  of  Battersea  must  not 
be  overlooked,  nor  can  he  ever  be  for- 
gotten. Most  magnificently  turned  out, 
button-holes  galore,  riding  cattle  that 
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had  never  felt  the  gall  of  a  collar.  A 
gift  for  remembering  faces  that  was 
wonderful,  and  for  giving  each  man  his 
right  name,  was  one  of  his  traits.  His 
brother  Peter  did  most  of  the  hard 
riding  for  the  family ;  "  as  near  the  lead- 
ing hound  as  possible,"  was  his  motto. 

And  there  was  the  late  Home  Secre- 
tary's wife.  She  could  get  more  change 
out  of  a  nappy  one  than  most  ladies. 
Her  only  fault  was  riding  too  close  to 
her  escort's  back  hair,  so  that  if  he  went 
down,  he  experienced  the  unpleasant 
sensation  of  seeing  all  four  shoes  of  her 
"gee." 

Can  I  ever  forget  Les  Freres  Bailey, 
both  turned  out  on  the  same  model, 
barring  that  one  was  a  cleric.  And  such 
a  cleric !  Who  could  attempt  to  imitate 
such  a  make-up?  Severe  and  parsonical, 
but  with  that  innate  touch  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  sportsman  to  the  manner 
born.  He  was  a  creation  from  a  by-gone 
age,  "The  customers  in  black,"  as  our 
fathers  used  to  style  the  old-fashioned, 
hard-riding  fraternity,  that  could  put 
together  a  better  and  a  truer  sermon 
than  their  more  sanctimonious  brethren. 

A  parson  he  was,  after  a  sportsman's 
heart.  He  would  command  all  your 
respect,  and  even  were  the  Grim  Hunts-  • 
man  to  be  sounding  the  ' '  Whoop, 
Whoop ! "  over  your  remains,  the  feeling 
would  probably  have  come  over  you 
that  the  right  man  was  in  at  the  death. 

The  other  brother  was  a  pattern  for 
all  budding  sportsmen  to  follow.     Such 


hats !  Such  miraculous  ties !  Where 
lives  the  bootmaker  that  can  build  such 
boots  ?  Not  too  tight,  and  not  too  large. 
Such  creations,  that  I  can  only  put  it 
down  to  the  fact  that,  like  the  Honor- 
able Crasher,  of  Market  Harborough 
fame,  he  controlled  some  admirable 
Crichton  of  his  own. 

Nor  must  Gore  Langton  be  left  out. 
Who  can  ever  forget  "Old  Manny"  ?  I 
never  shall,  nor  how  he  once  commend- 
ed me  to  the  wrath  of  all  the  infernal 
gods,  I  dare  say  well  merited,  when  I 
let  a  heavy  gate  swing  against  his  aris- 
tocratic knee.  I  can  forgive  him  now, 
though  it  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all 
when,  after  trying  to  imitate  his  debon- 
nair  air,  he  called  me  an  infernal  tailor. 

One  more  is,  or  rather,  alas,  was,  too 
well-known  a  figure  to  be  left  out  of  the 
Vale  sportsmen — the  Honorable  Robert 
Grimston,  long  since  gathered  to  his 
fathers.  A  picturesque  sight  he  was, 
in  his  big  broad-brimmed  silk  hat,  tied 
under  his  chin  with  a  black  ribbon,  an 
enormous  big-skirted  coat,  also  black, 
and  Napoleon  boots.  No  better  ever 
went  than  he,  and  they  never  saw  a 
harder  one.  Though  an  old  man  when 
I  knew  him,  he  always  rode  the  line  re- 
ligiously. A  greater  character  never 
lived,  and  as  enthusiastic  over  cricket 
as  hunting.  His  was  a  type  that  can 
never  be  reproduced  ;  but  a  visit  to  the 
"Cream  of  the  Vale  "would  show  many 
a  one  who  is  at  least  a  good  imitation  of 
the  finest  sportsman  of  his  generation.. 


CHARLE 


THE 


rlHEN  the 
ladies  had 
withdrawn 
and  the  ci- 
gars were 
lighted,  the 
youngest 
member  of 
the  company 
was  called 
on  for  a  sto- 
ry. Sipping 
his  claret, 
meditative- 
ly, he  glanc- 
^'V^HIiiin       '  /  ed     around 

\^  ■/  at  his   com- 

panions. 
"  Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  Charlie? " 
he  asked. 

"No,"  said  the  little  man  with  the 
double  chin.    "  Who  was  Charlie?  " 

"He  was  a  ghost,"  answered  the 
youngest  member.  And  when  the 
others  had  settled,  he  continued: 

' '  I  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  my 
favorite  cemetery,  a  quiet  spot  some 
hundred  yards  from  the  lane  leading 
to  my  summer  home  at  Gloucester,  and 
so  old  that  the  weeping-willows  seem 
to  have  used  up  all  their  tears  long  ago. 
It  is  a  very  pleasant  grave-yard.  Even 
the  tombstones  are  no  longer  ghastly, 
for  artist  Time  has  rubbed  away  their 
pallor  and  toned  them  to  a  soothing 
gray.  The  moon  itself  is  always  a  jolly 
comrade  in  that  cemetery,  and,  as  you 
sit  on  a  mound  and  smoke  your  pipe, 
you  can  see  in  the  distance  the  twinkling 
lights  of  a  little  seaport  city  and  the 
glare  of  two  light-houses  illuminating 
that  largest  grave-yard  of  all — the  ocean. 
' '  Charlie  was  about  my  own  age — or 
had  been.  When  I  first  saw  him  he 
was  sitting  on  the  other  end  of  a  tomb, 
smoking  a  short  pipe  and  with  one  leg 
crossed  over  the  other.  He  was  so 
shadowy  that  I  couldn't  tell  which  leg 
was  on  top.  The  town  clock,  I  distinctly 
remember,  had  just  struck  midnight. 
"'The  Devil!'  said  I. 
"  *  Certainly  not,  *  said  he,  indignantly. 
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"  '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  I,  '  it  was 
only  an  exclamation,  you  know.' 

"  '  I  don't  know,'  said  he. 

"  That  opened  the  conversation.  He 
seemed  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  fellow, 
even  if  he  was  a  ghost,  and  after  a  bit 
he  thawed  out  and  asked  me  what  I  was 
smoking.      It  struck  me  as  very  tactful. 

"  '  It's  a  mixture  of  my  own,'  said  I, 
and  I  told  him  what  was  in  it.  I  shall 
not  repeat  here  what  it  was,  for  I  am 
rather  proud  of  my  mixture,  and  like 
to  keep  it  a  secret. 

"'Indeed,'  said  the  ghost,  'it  must 
smell  good.      I  wish  I  could  smell  it.' 

"  '  Can't  you? '  said  I. 

"  '  Of  course  not,'  said  he. 

"  'Oh! 'said  I. 

"  '  I  have  my  mixture,  too,'  he  con- 
tinued. '  Durham  was  quite  a  favorite 
smoke  of  mine,  before  I  came  over,  and 
sometimes  I  used  Turkish  or  ' '  Yale  mix- 
ture." Now  I  mix  the  memories.  It 
makes  a  very  sweet  smoke.'  And  he 
puffed  a  long  stream  of  thin,  blue 
memory  out  into  the  moonlight  and 
watched  it,  reflectively,  sighing  so  dis- 
mally that  I  could  not  forbear  asking 
him  the  reason. 

"  '  Oh,'  he  answered,  with  a  despond- 
ing gesture,  'I'm  so  living  tired  of 
being  dead.' 

"  This  struck  me  as  foolish. 

"  '  You  ought  not  to  be,'  I  expostu- 
lated ;  '  there  are  so  many  more  interest- 
ing people  dead  than  there  are  living. ' 

"  The  ghost  looked  at  me  in  a  patron- 
izing way,  uncrossed  his  legs,  crossed 
them  again  and  sighed. 

"  '  I  know  it,'  he  said,  '  I  admit  it. 
But  you  can't  meet  'em,  and  there's  the 
devil  of  it.  You  see  a  ghost  never 
grows  any  older  after  he  comes  over, 
and  I  came  so  young  that  the  people  I 
liked  on  earth  won't  have  anything  to 
do  with  me  off  of  it.  It's  very  sad. 
Why,  man  alive,  from  midnight  to  morn- ' 
ing,  I  haven't  a  soul  to  speak  to  but 
child-spectres  and  ghosts  of  my  own  age 
and  phantom  idiots.' 

"' Indeed !' said  I,  angrily,  and  he 
vanished.       When    he  reappeared    he 
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asked  me  not  to  look  at  him  again  like 
that.      He  said  it  put  him  out. 

"'And  then,'  he  continued,  'you 
interest  me  because  of  your  possibili- 
ties. You  will  make  a  very  creditable 
ghost — if  5^ou  live  long  enough.  And, 
besides,  I  can  see  that  you  don't  like 
young  people  much  better  than  I  do. ' 

"  '  A  person  is  onl}^  as  old  as  he 
appears. '  I  was  very  glad  of  a  chance 
to  say  this.  I  had  worked  it  on  my 
friends  until  they  only  smiled  at  it. 

"  'That  may  do  where  you  are,' 
said  the  ghost,  speaking  as  though  I 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
instead  of  sitting  on  the  same  tomb. 
'  That  may  do  where  you  are,  but  it 
doesn't  go  over  here.  We're  as  old  as 
we  look  and  nobod}^  gives  us  a  chance 
to  appear  any  older.  Look  at  me.  I 
look  about  nineteen.  I  feel  about  thirty. 
But  nobody  over  twenty-one  considers 
me  worth  speaking  to.  Oh,  what  an 
unjust  thing  death  is.' 

"  'But  you  must  know  some  people 
of  your  own  age — ' 

' '  The  ghost  almost  melted  away  with 
disgust.  He  became  so  thin  that  I 
thought  the  tombstone  on  the  other 
side  of  him  had  moved  forward. 

"It  was  with  some  diihculty  that  I 
persuaded  him  to  come  back.  But,  at 
last,  he  calmed  himself  and  reappeared. 

"  'Do  you  know,'  he  said,  when  he 
was  comfortably  settled  again,  '  it's  a 
great  treat  for  me  to  be  talking  to  a 
human  being?  It  reminds  me  so  much 
of  those  good  old  days  on  earth.  Ah, 
how  I  have  wished  I  could  suicide  back 
to  them  I ' 

"  'Can't  you?' 

"'Alas,  no!'  said  the  ghost.  'No 
stomach  to  poison ;  no  throat  to  cut ;  no 
weight  to  hang.  Why,  man,'  he  added, 
bitterly,  '  if  I  wasn't  so  cursed  imma- 
terial, I  should  have  been  alive  from 
very  ennui  long  ago.  And  the  worst  of 
it  is,'  he  continued,  'there's  my  girl. 
She  was  five  years  older  than  I,  when  I 
came  over,  and  she  hasn't  come  yet.' 
•The  thought  was  too  much  for  him ;  he 
broke  down  and  wept  so  bitterly  that  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  engage  his  attention. 
So  I  asked  him  his  name. 

"'We  don't  have  any  names,'  he 
sobbed.  'They  call  me  127642M.16. 
I  wish  you'd  call  me  Charlie. ' 

' '  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Charlie  after 


that  night.  At  first  we  used  to  meet 
in  the  cemetery.  Then,  one  night,  he 
walked  home  with  me  and  found  out 
where  I  lived  and,  after  that,  there 
was  no  escaping  him.  As  soon  as 
midnight  came  he  was  with  me.  If  I 
was  asleep,  he  would  wake  me  up, 
although  the  only  way  he  could  do  it 
was  by  sitting  on  the  footboard  and 
looking  at  me,  steadily.  Of  course  I 
soon  got  used  to  him  and  could  go  to 
sleep  again,  but  the  poor  thing  seemed 
so  disappointed  that  I  seldom  did  it. 
Sometimes  he  would  read  aloud  to  me — 
only  it  was  inconvenient,  because  I  had 
to  hold  the  book  and  turn  the  pages. 

"At  first  Charlie  refused  to  appear  if 
any  third  person  was  present,  but  he 
soon  got  over  that  and  I  began  to  have 
the  reputation  of  being  mildly  insane. 
You  see,  nobody  could  see  the  creature 
but  myself,  and  he  would  insist  upon 
talking.  If  I  got  very  angry  I  could 
usually  make  him  disappear,  but  it  was 
just  as  bad  to  hear  him  sobbing  to  him- 
self in  the  corner. 

' '  Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  a 
month.  Once  I  stopped  up  all  the  crev- 
ices around  the  window  with  cotton, 
but  my  conscience  troubled  me  and  I 
got  up  and  picked  it  all  out  again. 

"  One  evening,  late  in  the  summer, 
I  had  gone  to  a  hop,  where  I  expected 
to  be  safe  from  Charlie  and,  in  addition, 
to  find — well,  let  us  call  her  Frances. 
Fortunately,  I  found  her  and,  together, 
we  had  discovered  a  comfortable  corner 
where,  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  my 
thoughts  were  far  from  Charlie.  Sud- 
denly I  saw  him  tearing  along  the  piazza, 
his  eyes  gleaming  with  excitement. 
When  he  saw  me  he  stopped,  gleefully. 

"  '  I've  seen  her! '  he  shouted. 

"  'Who?'  said  I. 

"  'What!'  exclaimed  Frances, 

' '  I  looked  angrily  at  Charlie  and  he 
began  to  vanish.  But  he  rallied  and 
became  more  visible  than  ever. 

"  'I've  seen  her,'  he  shouted  again, 
'  I've  seen  Susan.' 

"  '  Who's  Susan  ? '  said  I. 

"  '  I  said  nothing  about  Susan,' 
Frances  spoke,  rather  sharply. 

"  '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  I  stammered. 
'  I  was  talking  to  Charlie — the  ghost, 
you  know. ' 

' '  And  all  this  time  Charlie  was  caper- 
ing about  and  shouting  '  I've  seen  her.' 
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"  '  I'm  sure  I  don't  understand  you, 
sir,'  said  Frances,  icily.  '  Pray  excuse 
me,'  and  I  was  left  alone  with  him. 

"  '  You  driveling',  idiotic  spectre,'  I 
began.  '  Don't  you  know  enough  to 
disappear  when  you're  not  wanted?' 

"'I  can't  help  it,'  he  answered, 
dogg-edly ;  '  I've  seen  Susan. ' 

"I  began  to  recover  my  patience. 
After  all  the  fellow  was  only  a  ghost. 

'  *  *  Well,  I  suppose  you  can't, '  I  said 
at  last.      '  But  who  the  deuce  is  Susan?' 

"  *  Don't  you  know?  Don't  you  re- 
member? Haven't  I  told  you  about  her?' 
shouted  Charlie.  '  And  to  think  that  I 
was  never  able  to  find  out  where  she 
lived.  Come,  hurry!'  and  he  dragged 
me  along  the  piazza,  until  we  came  to  a 
window.  I  looked  in.  A  few  people 
were  dancing.  At  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room  sat  fat  little  Mrs.  Brown. 

"'There  she  is!'  shouted  Charlie 
again,  pressing  himself  against  the 
screen  until  half  of  him  was  on  the 
other  side.  '  There  she  is.  My  dar- 
ling.     My  long-lost  Sue.' 

"'You  idiot,'  said  I,  'that's  Mrs. 
Brown.'     But  Charlie  had  vanished. 

' '  I  didn't  see  Charlie  again  for  some 
days.  But  Friday  night  he  dropped  in 
as  usual,  looking  worried. 

' ' '  I've  done  it  this  time, '  he  remarked, 
by  way  of  introduction. 

"  '  I  rather  thought  you  did  it  the 
other  night,'  I  answered,  somewhat 
sourly,  for  I  had  passed  Frances  twice 
that  day  without  being  recognized. 

"  '  Oh,  that  was  nothing  to  what  I 
did  afterward,'  he  continued,  cheerfully. 
'  I  killed  Susan.' 

"  'What!  '  I  exclaimed,  jumping  up. 

"  '  There,  don't  get  excited,'  he  went 
on,  waving  his  hands  airily,  '  don't  get 
excited.  How  should  I  know  that  the 
sight  of  me  would  send  her  into  con- 
vulsions? It  was  foolish  of  her — and 
inconsiderate.  Why,  I  didn't  know  it 
myself  till  she  saw  me.  That  settled  it. 
She  came  right  over.' 

' '  '  You  don't  seem  very  sorry. ' 

"  '  I'm  not.  I  fooled  old  Brown,  any- 
way. And  at  first  I  thought,  perhaps, 
I  might  win  her  back  again.  But  it 
was  no  go.  She  told  me  I  was  too 
young  to  marry,  and  that  she  proposed 
to  wait  for  Brown.  Poor  thing!  She 
doesn't  know,  yet,  that  he'll  be  altogether 
too  old  for  her.' 


' '  I  never  saw  Charlie  but  once  after 
that.  He  came  in  one  night,  a  week 
later,  and  woke  me  up  as  usual. 

"  'I've  lost  it,'  he  gasped.  It  was 
always  his  way  to  jump  right  into  a 
conversation 

"  '  Indeed,'  said  I,  preparing  to  go  to 
sleep  again ;  '  what  have  you  lost 
now  ?  ' 

"  '  My  earth  privilege.' 

"  That  brought  me  wide  awake.  I 
am  sorry  to  confess,  I  was  glad  of  it. 

"  '  Susan  did  it,'  he  continued.  '  The 
idiot !  She  complained  to  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  they  took  away  my  visi- 
bility. I  sneaked  out  for  to-night,  but 
it's  my  last  trip.     I've  come  after  you.' 

"  '  After  me ! '  I  gasped. 

"'Sure!  Of  course  you'll  come. 
Puncture  a  small  artery — that's  the 
most  graceful  way  to  do  it — and  we'll 
start  at  once.'  He  spoke  as  if  there 
was  no  doubt  about  the  matter. 

"'Puncture  one  of  my  arteries!'"  I 
exclaimed.  '  Well  I  guess  not. '  I  had 
gotten  into  the  bad  habit  of  doing 
almost  anything  that  that  ghost  wanted 
me  to  do,  but  this  was  too  much.  Char- 
lie began  to  weep. 

"  '  Come,  Charlie,'  I  said,  '  cheer  up. 
It  can't  be  as  bad  as  all  that.  And, 
really,  I  have  so  many  engagements-^' 

"  '  Engagements,'  sobbed  Charlie. 
'  Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean.  You 
won't      come.  You're      ungrateful. 

You're  as  mean  as — ' 

"Just  then  the  cock  crowed. 
Charlie  began  to  vanish.  Then  he 
rallied,  but  only  half  of  him  remained 
visible. 

"  '  Please,  please  come,'  he  gurgled. 
'  I'd  do  it  for  you  if  I  could.' 

"  The  cock  crowed  again.  This  time 
there  was  an  awful  struggle.  The  re- 
maining half  of  Charlie  disappeared, 
and  reappeared,  and  disappeared  again. 
At  last,  nothing  was  left  but  the  head, 
the  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"'And  I  loved  you,'  he  sighed. 
'  Oh,    the   ingratitude  of  man !  ' 

"Out-of-doors  the  cock  was  crowing 
for  the  third  time.  There  was  no 
longer  any  struggle.  The  rest  of 
Charlie  melted  slowly  away." 

"And  you  never  saw  him  again?" 
asked  the  man  with  the  double  chin. 

"  No,"  answered  the  youngest  mem- 
ber, "  I  never  saw  him  again." 
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NE    glorious 
winter's  af- 
te  rno  on, 
■  many  years 

ago,  a  small  boy 
stood  upon  the  froz- 
en surface  of  a  river 
to  watch  an  old  man 
skate.  The  boy  was 
very  small ;  he  had 
no  skates — in  fact, 
he  was  only  large 
enough  to  disobey 
the  command, '  'Thou 
suait  not  go  upon  frozen  rivers."  Yet 
the  small  boy  was  sharp  enough  to 
partly  appreciate  the  skill  of  his  old 
companion,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
Wholly  delight  in  his  own  small  leap 
over  home  commands. 

The  old  man  was  a  character — a  crank 
some  might  call  him,  in  their  lack  of 
comprehension  of  the  true  gentleman  and 
dear,  kindly  old  heart,  which  refused  to 
grow  cold  with  advancing  years,  and 
which  retained  till  its  last  beat  the  love 
for  all  clean  sports  and  out-door  exer- 
cises. That  old  man,  upon  his  old-fash- 
ioned, curly-toed  skates,  and  with  his 
gallantly-won  reputation  in  almost  every 
branch  of  gentlemanly  sport,  was  some- 
thing akin  to  a  god  in  the  opinion  of 
small  folk.  And  he  loved  the  wee  ones 
of  others  as  well,  almost,  as  he  loved  his 
own  sturdy  offspring.  Well-bred,  highly 
educated,  broadened  by  long  and  busy 
toil  in  his  own  exalted  position;  soft- 
ened by  his  deep-seated  love  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  for  wholesome 
amusements,  he  knew  best  of  all  how 
to  draw  about  him  the  young  Turks 
from  among  whom  his  successor  might 
some  day  be  chosen.  As  a  plain, 
straight  -  ahead  skater  (figure  -  skating 
was,  in  that  district,  practically  unknown 


then),  he  was  peer  of  the  best  for  speed 
and  easy  grace  of  movement.  Some 
few  little  turns  and  simple  figures  he 
had  picked  up  on  his  own  ho  ok,  and 
these  he  kindly  went  through  for  the 
benefit  of  his  small-boy  friend. 

"  If  you  make  up  your  mind  to  do  a 
thing,  do  it  well;  people  can  do  almost 
anything  they  tackle  in  earnest,"  was 
his  parting  advice  to  the  boy,  and,  so 
far  as  skating  was  concerned,  the  advice 
was  followed. 

The  boy  went  home,  and  next  day  he 
searched  his  wonder-world,  the  attic. 
At  last  he  unearthed  the  object  of  his 
quest,  a  twelve-inch  skate,  rockered, 
brass-capped  and  beautiful  to  youthful 
eyes.  It  was  a  huge  affair  for  a  wee 
boy's  foot,  but  it  was  a  skate;  it  had  its 
strap — and  what  difference  if  its  mate 
had  been  broken  long  before? 

In  front  of  the  small  boy's  home  was 
a  ditch  with  a  twenty-foot  stretch  of 
good  ice,  swept  by  the  small  boy's 
broom  and  polished  by  his  sliding  feet, 
or  trousers,  for  he  was  careless  about 
which  part  of  him  he  finished  his  trips 
on.  In  the  afternoon  he  fared  forth 
with  the  great  skate  tied  to  his  little 
right  foot  and  his  soul  afire  with  ambi- 
tion. He  raced  for  the  strip  of  ice,  and 
when  he  got  up  sufficient  speed,  hopped 
boldly  upon  the  ice,  intending  to  slide 
its  length  on  the  one  big  skate.  He 
finished  the  journey  on  his  neck,  yet  he 
stuck  to  his  work,  trying  again  and 
again,  with  that  intentness  of  purpose 
which  is  apt  to  mark  the  efforts  of  ex- 
cited boys.  On  his  back,  on  his  side,  on 
his  stomach,  on  the  seat  of  his  trousers, 
on  his  head,  he  traversed  the  slide,  heed- 
less of  hard  knocks,  but  angered  by  re- 
peated failures.  The  short  winter  after- 
noon ended,  but  he  still  struggled  at  his 
task.   At  last,  very  much  to  his  surprise. 
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he  did  slide  the  entire  length  of  the  ice 
before  falling.  Victory  was  his,  but  he'd 
have  one  more  try  before  quitting  the 
field.  This  time  he  flew  it  again  safely, 
turned  a  flip-flap  when  he  struck  the 
snow -at  the  end,  and  sat  up  in  time  to 
hear  a  voice  exclaim,  ' '  Well,  of  all  the 
performances  this  is  the  worst !  My  son, 
you  shall  have  tzuo  skates."  And  the 
good  old  governor  turned  about  and 
marched  back  to  the  town,  to  return 
with  a  blessed  pair  of  skates — cheap, 
red  skates — but  skates  of  the  right  size 
— and  tzuo  of  them  at  that ! 

The  small  boy  took  'em  to  bed  with 
him,  and  he  realized  that  there  was,  in- 
deed, wisdom  in  his  old  friend's  advice 
about  doing  things  well  if  done  at  all. 

From  that  beginning  developed  a 
fairly  good  skater,  who  might  have  been 
in  the  first  flight  of  experts  had  there 
been  a  really  good  figure-skater  for  him 
to  imitate.  He  had  the  advantages  of 
extreme  youth,  suppleness,  activity  and 
enthusiasm  ;  but  was  handicapped  by 
lack  of  capable  instructors,  or  of  books 
on  the  subject,  for  in  those  days  books 
with  diagrams  and  instructions  were 
rare,  even  in  the  larger"  cities. 

The  boy  poked  along  in  his  own  way; 
in  time  better  skates  fell  to  him,  and 
there  came  a  day  when  he  was  as  much 
at  home  upon  steel  blades  as  if  walking, 
and  he  could  do  all  the  tricks  of  his 
ancient  friend  and  a  number  of  novel- 
ties which  he  had  invented  for  himself. 

Later  on,  after  he  had  moved  about 
the  world  a  bit,  he  saw  expert  skaters 
and  learned  the  possibilities  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  healthful  of  known  exer- 
cises. To  correct  his  own  errors,  and 
to  duplicate  many  of  the  apparently 
wonderful  performances,  was  then  an 
easy  matter  enough,  for  the  two  essen- 
tials— mastery  of  balance  and  fearless- 
ness-— had  been  attained  long  before. 

Now,  if  this  individual  could  attain 
considerable  skill  on  the  steels  without 
instruction,  a  few  hints  may  prove  pro- 
ductive of  greater  results  in  these  days 
of  increased  advantages.  Any  ordinary 
mortal,  young  or  iniddle-aged,  may  ac- 
quire a  certain  amount  of  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  skating;  but  far  too  many 
novices  start  wrong  and  then  give  it  up, 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
they  lack  some  peculiar  quality  which 
good  skaters  possess.     I  do  not  suppose 


that  readers  of  Outing  care  a  button 
about  the  ancient  history  of  skating; 
whether  it  did  or  did  not  flourish  sixteen 
hundred  years  ago  ;  whether  certain 
semi-savage  Scandinavians  did  or  did  not 
scuffle  about  upon  bones  botmd  to  their 
feet ;  or  whether  we  did  or  did  not  learn 
the  art  from  the  broad-beamed  Dutch 
gentlemen  who,  for  centuries,  skimmed 
over  the  frozen  waterways  of  Holland. 
No  matter  how  long  the  pastime  has 
existed,  nor  from  whence  it  came,  there 
is  no  mystery  about  latter-day  skating. 
The  apparently  marvelous  feats  per- 
formed by  the  world's  greatest  skaters 
are  simply  evolutions  based  upon  scien- 
tific principles,  and  perfected  by  long 
and  careful  practice.  The  startling  and 
long-continued  spinning  of  the  expert 
is  simply  the  accidental  or  nervously 
attempted  single  loop,  or  turn,  of  the 
novice,  controlled  and  elaborated  by 
long  practice.  Anybody  can  learn  to 
waltz,  and  anybody  can  learn  to  skate. 
Of  course,  certain  styles  of  figure  are 
not  favorable  to  certain  people  ever  at- 
taining eminence  in  either  art,  but  Mrs. 
Bunty  stumping  her  one — two — three 
over  the  waxed  floor,  and  Mr.  Clumsy 
rasping  over  the  ice,  have  both  mastered 
the  first  necessary  movements,  and,  from 
their  achievements,  beginners  may  take 
heart. 

The  essentials  for  the  novice  are: 
Good  boots,  good  skates,  good  ice;  and 
if  these  are  backed  by  good  nerve  and 
good  figure,  good  skating  should  follow 
a  reasonable  amount  of  practice.  Far 
too  many  would-be  skaters  ignore  the 
question  of  boots.  Flimsy,  light  affairs 
will  not  answer;  ankles  must  be  sup- 
ported and  feet  must  not  feel  wabbly. 
Only  strong  leather,  cut  to  fit  perfectly, 
will  serve  the  purpose.  Russet  leather 
is  best,  as  black  leather  is  sure  to  soil 
gloves,  hands  and  everything  it  touches 
after  being  dampened  by  snow  or  ice 
particles.  My  own  skating  boots  are 
of  heavy  russet  calf,  with  big  heels, 
thick  soles,  and  made  to  lace  two  holes 
higher  than  the  standard  laced  boot. 
They  look  like  sensible  walking  boots 
for  bad  weather,  but  they  are  not.  They 
are  just  long  enough  for  my  foot,  very 
tight  across  the  ball  of  the  foot;  the 
tongues  are  thick  and  soft,  to  prevent 
laces  chafing  the  instep,  and  the  uppers 
are  so  cut   that   the    edges   cannot   be 
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drawn  together  over  the  instep.  When 
these  boots  are  on  they  are  skin-tight 
everywhere,  and  foot  or  ankle  cannot 
yield  too  much  unless  leather  bursts. 
If,  as  they  sometimes  will,  they  feel  a 
trifle  loose,  an  extra  pair  of  thin  socks, 
drawn  over  the  skating  socks,  gives  the 
desired  tightness.  Extension  soles  are 
no  advantage,  as  they  merely  hold  snow 
or  cut  ice,  and  help  to  dampen  the  boot. 
The  choice  of  skates  may  be  left  to 
the  taste  of  the  purchaser,  provided 
that  taste  includes  the  better  class  of 
goods  on  the  market.  Only  a  genius 
can  do  fine  work  with  poor  tools,  and 
the  embryo  skater  is  not  necessarily  a 
genius.  Buy  the  best,  and  take  good 
care  of  them,  is  a  safe  rule.  Straight 
blades,  broad  across  the  bottom,  are 
easiest  to  stand  on  and  hardest  to  turn 
on;  curved  ("rockered")  narrow  blades 
are  excellent  for  certain  evolutions,  are 
easiest  to  turn  on,  and,  incidentally,  are 
easiest  to  fall  down  on.  Skate  blades 
deeply  grooved,  or  "guttered,"  as  it 
is  termed,  are  a  nuisance.  The  tyro 
may  be  satisfied,  however,  with  such 
skates  as  the  "  Barne}^  and  Berry,"  the 
"American  Club,"  or  the  "Acme," 
which  are  used  by  some  of  the  best 
skaters  the  world  has  ever  seen.  I  want 
a  skate  that  will  stick  to  the  boot  first, 
last,  and  until  I  want  it  to  let  go.  It's 
no  joke  to  have  a  skate  give  out  when 
a  fellow's  at  top  speed,  or  in  the  middle 
of  a  whirling  toe  movement.  The  three 
makes  of  skates  mentioned  are  easily 
put  on  and  removed,  are  strong  enough, 
and  are  the  best  for  use  when  the  skater 
has  to  walk  in  skating-boots  to  and  from 
the  ice.  When  the  skating  is  to  be  done 
in  a  covered  rink,  as  is  usual  in  many 
American  and  Canadian  centres,  one 
may  wisely  follow  the  custom  in  vogue  at 
the  Victoria  Rink,  Montreal.  There,  the 
skate-blades  are  fixed  to  plates  which 
are  screwed  fast  to  heel  and  sole  of  the 
skating-boots.  Each  member  has  a 
locker  for  his  outfit,  and  all  one  has  to 
do,  after  skating,  is  to  change  to  walk- 
ing-boots, leaving  the  drying  and  polish- 
ing of  skates  and  boots  to  the  einployes 
of  the  rink.  Skates  used  in  the  open 
should  be  carefully  dried,  polished  with 
chamois-leather,  and  occasionally  oiled. 
A  rusty  blade  is  an  eyesore,  for  only  the 
gleam  of  polished  metal  befits  our  merry 
pastime. 


The  proper  length  of  the  skate  is  a 
question  over  which  experts  difEer,  some 
claiming  that  skates  a  little  too  long  are 
easier  to  learn  on,  while  several  noted 
performers  use  skates  one  or  two  sizes 
shorter  than  the  boot.  I  take  no  stock 
in  the  long  skate  theory,  as  the  advan- 
tage, if  any,  in  the  matter  of  ease  of 
standing  up,  is  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  increased  danger  of  trip- 
ping with  the  longer  points.  The  novice 
should  choose  skates  with  the  part  on 
which  the  foot  is  to  rest  exactly  the 
length  of  the  sole  of  the  boot.  The 
blades  will  then  be  somewhat  longer 
than  the  boot.  Later  on,  shorter  skates 
may  be  adopted  for  figure-skating.  Per- 
sonally, I  prefer  a  skate  so  short  that 
the  point  of  the  blade  just  shows  ahead 
of  the  toe  of  the  boot.  This  materially 
decreases  the  strain  in  all  toe  move- 
ments, and  is  handy  in  intricate  figures  ; 
but  only  a  practiced  skater  is  safe  upon 
such  short  gear.  A  novice  would  surely 
drive  the  toes  into  the  ice,  and  they 
would  not  answer  at  all  for  a  beginner. 

Skates  fresh  from  the  shop  are  apt  to 
be  so  sharp  that  they  will  cut  too  deeply 
into  the  ice.  Such  blades  are  all  very 
well  for  the  hardest  ice,  when  the  mer- 
cury is  below  zero,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
stick,  and  hamper  even  an  expert.  A 
skating  friend  will  pass  judgment  upon 
the  blades  and  reduce  the  "edge"  suffi- 
ciently b)^  rubbing  upon  a  bit  of  board, 
or  by  a  few  touches  with  an  oiled  stone. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  novice  is  prop- 
erly booted  and  "skated"  and  is  ready 
to  make  the  initial  attempt.  Good  ice 
and  many  troubles  are  directly  in  front 
— graceful  accomplishment  in  one  of 
the  most  satisfying  of  known  arts  lies 
somewhere  in  the  vague  whence.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  hurry,  or  for  nervous- 
ness. Skating  is  not  to  be  learned  in  a 
day,  though  falling  may  be,  and  the 
more  of  the  former  and  less  of  the 
latter  the  novice  learns,  the  better. 

The  close-fitting,  tightly-laced  boots 
cause  the  feet  to  feel  as  though  they 
were  incased  in  firm  molds ;  and  this  is 
as  it  should  be,  for  the  boots  should  give 
proper  support  without  the  use  of  straps. 
The  common  use  of  straps  is,  in  my 
opinion,  wrong,  as  they  cramp  the  move- 
ments of  certain  muscles  and  impede 
the  circulation.  Have  the  uppers  of  the 
boots  stiff   and  snug  enough   to  begin 
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with,  and  leave  Lu  practice  the  develop- 
ment of  extra  strength  in  the  ankles. 

Balance  and  nerve  are  now  the  grand 
requisites,  and  the  short-cut  to  the  pos- 
session of  these  is  to  scorn  all  mechani- 
cal support,  and  even  the  hand  of  a 
friend,  after  you  are  once  iipon  the  ice. 
The  slight  elevation  of  the  steel  blades 
causes  one  to  feel  strangely  insecure, 
and  frequently  quite  nervous,  but  these 
sensations  may  be  speedily  overcome,  if 
you  do  the  right  thing.  And  the  right 
thing  to  do,  during  the  first  few  min- 
utes, is — nothing.  Just  stand  still — 
perfectly  still,  if  you  can — reasonably 
still,  if  you  must,  but  don't  get  anxious 
to  make  the  first  stroke.  Balance  is 
what  you  want,  so  don't  move  a  foot  un- 
til you  feel  that  you  have  it  while  stand- 
ing erect  and  motionless.  Most  begin- 
ners forget  that  they  must  first  learn  to 
stand  erect  upon  skates,  and  they  do 
some  weird  tumbling  in  consequence. 
To  stand  erect,  unassisted,  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  appears.  Things  feel  wobbly; 
knees  are  trembling ;  skates  feel  slippy, 
and  you  long  for  the  grasp  of  an  honest 
man — the  bigger  and  stronger,  the  bet- 
ter. That's  nervousness,  and  five  min- 
utes of  waiting  will  conquer  it.  ' '  They 
also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait," 
saith  the  sightless  bard,  and  as  you,  too, 
are,  in  a  measure,  going  it  blind,  you 
will  serve  yourself  well  by  remember- 
ing the  quotation.  Get  the  feel  of  the 
skates;  turn  them  slightly  from. side  to 
side ;  rock  cautiously  forward  and  back, 
till  you  know  the  curve  of  the  blades; 
keep  cool,  and  keep  your  mind  on  what 
you  are  doing.  The  above  movements 
only  demand  a  trifling  deviation  from 
the  perpendicular,  and  you  need  not 
necessarily  fall  while  performing  them. 
Should  a  skate  unexpectedly  slip  (as  it 
generally  does),  don't  try  to  save  your- 
self— bend  the  knees  quickly  and  fall 
soft — a  sinking  down  is  better  for  the 
flesh  than  a  downright  tumble.  When 
you  have  hit  the  ice  as  hard  as  the  case 
appears  to  demand,  sit  up,  swear,  if  you 
have  a  mind  to,  always  look  as  though 
5''ou  could  fall  harder  than  that  if  you 
pleased — then,  get  upon  your  feet  and 
try  again. 

This  simple  matter  of  securing  the 
balance  need  occupy  but  a  brief  space 
of  time.  The  trouble  about  it  is  that 
it  is  such  a  simple  matter  that  few  be- 


ginners will  botlier  with  it.  vSome  of 
this  class  of  learners  quit  the  first  day; 
some  eat  off  a  mantel-piece  during  the 
first  stage;  others  bump  themselves  to 
ultimate  success. 

After  you  have  become  accustomed 
to  standing  upon  the  skates,  and  they 
feel  as  if  they  were  part  of  you,  take  a 
step  forward — not  a  stroke,  but  just  a 
plain,  every-day  step,  so  short  that  you 
feel  there  is  no  danger  of  the  foot  get- 
ting beyond  control.  Short  as  the  step 
is,  the  skate  slides  a  trifle,  and  that  tri- 
fling slide  is  really  a  stroke.  All  that  it 
requires  is  lengthening  and  curving  to 
make  it  a  graceful  stroke.  Now  walk 
about  on  the  skates,  step  forward,  back- 
ward, and  sidewise;  take  short  steps, 
and  keep  the  feet  well  under  you.  Ten 
minutes  of  this  sort  of  thing  will,  prob- 
ably, cause  you  to  feel  that  yoti  are  boss- 
ing the  job,  and  that  the  skates  do  not 
contemplate  an  action  for  separation, 
with  privileges.  Then  you  can  walk 
slowly,  with  short  steps,  straight  ahead 
so  far  as  you  please.  Make  every  step 
coolly  and  deliberately,  for,  with  the 
slightest  motion  upon  skates,  there  is 
apt  to  come  a  certain  amount  of  excite- 
ment and  nervousness  which  impels  one 
to  strike  out  and  rip-zip  along  as  better 
skaters  do.  Yielding  to  this  impulse 
merely  means  that  in  a  moment  you  will 
be  excited,  be  hurrying  your  move- 
ments, and — bang!  If  you  don't  know 
now  what  "bang"  means,  act  as  above 
and  you'll  find  out. 

During  the  straight-ahead  walking 
movement  the  learner  will  acquire  the 
habit  of  resting  the  weight  chiefly  upon 
the  hinder  half  of  the  blades.  The 
slight  curve  in  the  blades  will  cause 
more  or  less  forward  sliding  with  each 
step.  This  forward  sliding  is  really 
skating,  and  the  more  it  develops,  the 
more  like  genuine  strokes  the  steps  be- 
come. My  idea  is  to  thus  gradually 
merge  the  natural  walk  into  the  gliding 
stroke,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  the  best 
and  easiest  way  to  perfect  one's  balance 
and  to  attain  that  perfectly-at-home 
swing  of  the  expert. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  owing  to 
the  snug  fit  of  the  skating-boots  and 
the  novelty  of  the  exercise,  that  foot 
and  leg  muscles  will  develop  a  numb- 
ness and  soreness  most  surprising.  This, 
unfortunately^  cannot  be  avoided  and 
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must  be  endured.  The  only  remedy  for 
it  is  to  skate  it  out  of  one,  while,  of 
course,  a  short  rest  now  and  then  is 
wise.  But  don't  sit  long  enough  to  get 
chilled,  and  remember  that  expert 
skaters  have  to  go  through  the  muscle- 
soreness  at  the  first  of  each  skating 
season. 

Eager  ones  may  desire  to  know  how 
long  the  stepping  ahead  method  must 
be  followed  before  one  learns  to  skate. 
That,  while  solely  a  question  of  time,  is 
not  a  question  of  definite  time.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  learner — one  will  learn 
more  skating  in  a  day  than  another  will 
in  a  week.  But  it  may  be  safely  taken 
as  the  shortest  route  to  success,  and 
those  who  follow  it  should  not  only  be- 
come skaters,  hvA.  graceful  ^qXqx's>,  which 
latter  are  none  too  numerous.  I  know 
one  pretty  little  mincing  stroke — grace- 
ful, and  the  easiest  thing  imaginable  to 
a  good  skater — and  time  and  time  again 
I've  had  people  say,  "That's  the  pretti- 
est thing  you  do  on  ice."  Now,  that 
stroke  is  simply  the  walk  straight  ahead, 
done  on  the  outside  edge  with  the  least 
possible  leg  motion,  and  the  novice 
might  as  well  learn  it  first. 

When  one  has  mastered  first  princi- 
ples, is  sure-footed,  and  able  to  move 
over  the  ice  freely,  the  matters  of  speed 
and  figure-skating  are  in  order.  My 
advice  to  those  who  desire  to  get  the 
real  satisfaction  out  of  the  sport  is,  leave 
speed-skating  alone  and  go  in  for  fig- 
ures. If  you  follow  this  advice,  keep 
one  other  thing  in  mind — /.  e. ,  don't  try 
to  run  before  you  have  properly  learned 
to  walk.  First  perfect  yourself  in  plain 
skating,  forward  and  backward.  Perfec- 
tion, or  what  is  so  regarded,  in  the  plain 
forward  and  backward  movements,  is 
extremely  difiicult  to  attain — so  difficult, 
indeed,  that  very  few  of  the  world's 
greatest  skaters  have  thoroughly  mas- 
tered it,  not  so  much  because  they  could 
not,  as  because  they  did  not,  before  they 
had  advanced  to  the  intricate  evolutions. 
I  have  seen  men  do  magnificent  work 
"skating  to  place,"  and  execute  the 
most  difficult  figures  equally  well  on 
either  foot,  yet,  when  it  came  to  grace 
and  ease  in  the  plain  forward  and  back- 
ward movements,  they  could  not  hold 
their  own  with  men  who  had  no  reputa- 
tion as  "fancy  skaters."  Properly  done, 
plain  forward  and  backward  skating  has 


more  of  the  true  poetry  of  motion  than 
has  any  other  feat  upon  steels.  Let  the 
young  skater  fix  this  fact  in  his  mind, 
and,  with  it,  the  other  truth — that  the 
master  of  forward  and  backward  skating 
must  be  master  of  the  inside  and  outside 
edges,  and  the  master  of  the  "edges" 
is  already  master  of  the  key  to  all  the 
intricate  evolutions  and  of  all  of  skating, 
save  acrobatic  or  semi-acrobatic  feats. 

My  own  ideal  skater  is  the  man  who 
can  maintain  an  easy,  erect  poise,  with 
arms  hanging  loose,  but  motionless,  at 
the  sides,  and  so  move  forward  or  back- 
ward— float,  I  may  call  it — over  the  ice, 
without  noticeable  knee  and  foot  move- 
ments. Such  a  man  skates  with  a  straight 
leg,  his  feet  appear  to  be  always  touch- 
ing, and  he  simply  rolls  from  one  skate 
to  the  other.  He  cannot  ^qXq  fast  that 
way,  but  he  can  skate  beautifully,  which 
is  no  trifling  accomplishment.  To  attain 
such  skill  one  must  practice  long  and 
intelligently  to  master  the  outside  edge. 
The  old  "Dutch  roll"  is  the  thing  to 
work  at,  and  when  a  skater  can  do  it 
properly — forward  and  backward,  equal- 
ly well  with  either  foot — he  is  ready  to 
advance  a  stage.  The  outside  edge, 
prime  necessity  in  all  outward  roll  move- 
ments, may  be  called  the  natural  edge ; 
the  inside  edge  is  more  difficult  to  mas- 
ter, but  is  very  important  in  many  evo- 
lutions. 

These  two  must  be  practiced  until  the 
skater  is  perfect  in  them,  feels  thorough- 
ly at  home  on  either  foot,  and  can  change 
at  will  from  one  edge  to  the  other. 
The  movements  demand  an  easy,  grace- 
ful swing,  which  is  pleasing  to  performer 
and  spectator  alike,  and  if  a  man  got  no 
farther  than  the  mastery  of  the  two 
edges  he  would  be  amply  repaid  for  his 
time  and  trouble  in  learning  skating. 

Granted  control  of  the  outside  and 
inside  edges,  and  the  many  "eights," 
"threes,"  "loops,"  etc.,  are  simplified 
at  once.  The  big,  swinging  cross-roll, 
forward  and  backward,  on  inside  and 
outside  edges,  has  already  been  mas- 
tered during  the  edge  practice.  Now, 
the  plain  "  8  "  forward  and  backward  on 
both  edges,  is  merely  the  cross-roll  con- 
densed, as  it  were,  and  confined  to  one 
spot.  If  a  man  doing  the  cross-roll 
curves  his  strokes  too  much,  he  retards 
his  forward  progress  and  cuts  "8s"  on 
the  ice.     The   figures  are  a  bit  skaky 
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and  irregular,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are 
"  8s,"  and  can  be  improved  upon.  This 
is  another  stage  of  the  practice  where 
much  patience  and  care  are  required. 
Much  future  success  depends  upon  a 
thorough  mastery  of  this  "8,"  which 
may  be  termed  the  foundation  of  all 
the  others.  It  is  not  learned  until  the 
skater  can  cut  it  easily  and  gracefully 
forward  and  backward  upon  both  edges, 
and  can  follow  his  first  marks  so  closely 
that  a  dozen  swings  round  the  two  cir- 
cles leave  only  a  deepened  and  very 
slightly  broadened  mark  on  the  ice.  To 
cut  such  a  finished  figure  as  this  is  far 
from  an  easy  task,  and  few  experts  have 
really  mastered  it.  The  best  man  I  ever 
saw  at  this  "  8  "  and  allied  figures  was 
that  wizard  of  "place-skating,"  ex- 
World's  Amateur  Champion,  Louis  Ru- 
benstein,  of  Montreal,  and  to  his  mas- 
tery of  edges  and  place-skating  he  owed 
his  ability  to  defeat  the  great  skaters 
of  the  world. 

From  these  hints  the  learner  may 
realize  the  importance  of  the  plain  "8," 
and  he  should  make  one  cast-iron  rule 
to  govern  his  practice  at  this  and  all 
succeeding  figures — i.  e.,  never  to  con- 
sider himself  master  of  a  movement  un- 
til he  can  do  it  equally  well  upon  either 
foot.  The  trouble  about  the  plain  "8" 
is  that,  while  a  pretty  and  graceful  move- 
ment, it  is  not  shozvy.  When  most  young 
skaters  have  reached  this  stage  of  the 
game  they  want  to  "show  off,"  and 
whirl  and  spin  and  do  other  flashy  move- 
ments. This  is  all  wrong,  and  it  has 
spoiled  many  a  promising  skater,  who 
could  not  wait  to  thoroughly  master  first 
principles  before  seeking  more  dazzling 


effects.  Eights,  with  loops,  kinks,  whirls, 
etc.,  in  them  are  merely  the  plain  old 
eight  elaborated,  and  the  showy  embel- 
lishments are  much  easier  than  the 
original  figure.  Master  the  "8";  prac- 
tice till  you  can  cut  it  to  place,  forward 
and  backward,  on  inside  and  outside 
edges ;  can  describe  two  full  circles  from 
one  start  if  you  wish,  and  can  do  these 
things  with  an  even,  graceful  swing  free 
from  visible  effort,  and  you  are  a 
skater. 

But,  the  novice  may  ask,  "Aren't  you 
going  to  explain  the  vines,  twists,  whirls, 
and  all  the  great  feats  I  have  seen  per- 
formed ?  " 

In  reply,  I  say,  I  am  not.  When  you 
have  skated  to  the  point  where  I  leave 
off  here,  you  have  yourself  performed 
^  the  great  feats  of  skating.  You  can  now 
follow  and  understand  what  were  pre- 
viously baffling,  intricate  evolutions,  as 
easily  as  a  stenographer  reads  his  notes. 
One  glance  now  at  the  work  of  an  ex- 
pert will  teach  you  more  than  you  would 
learn  from  pages  of  print,  and  a  little 
intelligent  study  of  the  diagrams  in  your 
skating-book  will  enable  you  to  trace 
out  most  of  the  many  beautiful  move- 
ments therein  described.  You  probably 
will  never  master  all  of  the  known  fig- 
ures, many  of  which  are  specialties  per- 
formed only  by  their  inventors ;  but  you 
may  figure  prominently  in  the  majority 
of  showy  movements,  and  when  you 
have  reached  your  best  form,  you  will 
probably,  after  all,  agree  with  me  that 
plain  forward  and  backward  skating, 
and  smooth  work  on  the  edges,  are  as 
satisfying  as  any  figure,  and  receive  far 
too  little  attention  from  beginners. 


By  E^'to'Siir^  Prsujisllji- 


THE  big  state  of  Tabasco,  in  south- 
ern Mexico,  is  peculiar   in  for- 
mation and  feature.       It   is  an 
enormous  area  of  flat  land,  com- 
posed of  the  richest  alluvium. 

During  ages  of  geological  chaos  vast 
streams  of  water  brought  its  foun- 
dations down  from  the  Sierra  Madre 
mountains  and  pushed  this  new-formed 
land  out  into  the  sea.      Covered  in  suc- 


cessive centuries  by  the  rotting  vege- 
table debris  of  mighty  tropical  forests, 
it  has  to-day  a  soil  of  black  mold,  of 
from  eight  to  thirty  feet  in  depth.  It 
is  cut  by  numerous  sluggish  streams  of 
considerable  depth,  and  many  little 
lagoons  sleep  in  its  dark  forests. 

The  forests  are  almost  impenetrable, 
away  from  the  streams,  and  much  labor 
with  the  machete  is  necessary  to  clear  a 
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path.  Animal  life  is  richly  repre- 
sented. The  two  chief  rivers  are  the 
unexplored  Usumacinta,  rising  in  the  un- 
known mountains  of  Guatemala,  and 
flowing  near  the  mysterious  ruins  of 
Palenque ;  and  the  Grijalva,  whose  course 
is  for  many  leagues  through  tunnels  and 
unknown  barancas  of  the  Sierra  Madres. 
This  last  is  a  broad,  deep  stream,  navi- 
gable for  steamers  full  eighty  miles  from 
its  mouth.  Its  densely  wooded  banks 
abound  in  birds,  deer,  jaguars,  the 
Mexican  tiger  and  the  repulsive 
caiman.  On  either  bank,  stretching 
back  into  the  gloomy  forests,  are  long, 
narrow  lagoons  called  muertos  rios, 
"dead  rivers,"  in  which  the  caiman,  or 
American  crocodile,  is  king. 

One  afternoon  my  canoe  was  stopped 
for  the  night  near  four  or  five  Indian 
huts  made  of  wattled  canes  and  mud  and 
called  "  CJiaculaya."  The  hammocks, 
guns,  camera  and  miscellaneous  bundles 
were  carried  into  one  of  these  jacals  by 
my  Indian  boys.  The  place  was  a  po- 
sada,  a.  stopping  place  for  travelers, 
where  one  could  get  the  simple  neces- 
sities of  life  for  a  small  sum. 

The  day  had  been  an  easy  one  for 
my  boatmen.  We  had  made  only  four 
Spanish  leagues  since  early  morning 
and  the  men  were  in  the  humor  for 
some  sport. 

I  heard  them  talking  in  Maya  with 
the  old  Indian  landlord.  Soon  Manuel- 
ito came  to  me  and  said,  ' '  Patron, 
there  are  many  alligators  in  the  niuerto 
rio  here  and  there  is  great  sport  killing 
them." 

"  Indeed,"  I  answered,  "  I  should 
like  to  hunt  them  very  much,  but  it  is 
too  late  now,  fe,^  it  will  soon  be  too  dark 
to  shoot." 

"Not  so,  Patron,"  he  replied,  "  they 
are  best  killed  in  the  dark.  They  feed 
in  the  night  and  their  fiery  eyes  can  be 
easily  seen. "  And  then,  with  numerous 
smiles,  active  hands  and  eyes,  he  told 
me  the  details  of  the  killing,  which  I 
verified  an  hour  later. 

After  the  short  twilight,  we  started 
for  the  muerto  rio.  Our  leader  and 
guide  was  the  old  Indian  inn-keeper, 
Christiano,  who  carried  in  one  hand  an 
American  bull's-eye  lantern,  and  in  the 
other  his  machete  to  cut  away  entangling 
vines.  I  followed  with  my  carbine  and 
a  good  supply  of  cartridges.      Manuel- 


ito and  Jose,  my  two  Indian  boys,  came 
last.  They  carried  ropes  and  a  "grap- 
nel "  on  a  short  pole,  much  like  a  large, 
strong  "gaff  "  used  in  sea-fishing. 

The  preparations  before  starting  had 
been  carefully  made  to  insure  safety 
and  success.  They  first  hung  around 
their  necks  little  pictures  of  the  Virgin 
and  saints  that  had  been  blessed  by  the 
priests.  To  make  doubly  sure,  they 
added  another  string  bearing  Brazilian 
cat's-eyes.  Manuelito  said  that  the 
blessed  relics  would  keep  away  the 
snakes  and  serpents,  while  the  Brazilian 
opals  were  very  effective  against 
the  chinianes,  or  Indian  spirits.  The 
Indians  of  these  hot  countries  all  have 
the  idea  that  snakes  and  serpents  of  all 
kinds  hang  down  from  the  trees  in  the 
night,  ready  to  strike  the  nocturnal 
traveler.  The  Indian  spirits  are  also 
believed  to  lurk  in  thick  trees,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  unprotected  victim. 

A  short  walk  along  a  narrow  path, 
lined  on  both  sides  by  palms  and  giant 
ceiba  trees,  brought  us  to  the  bank  of 
the  "dead  river."  With  many  cau- 
tions from  Christiano  to  be  very  still 
and  not  alarm  the  "  lagatos,  "  we  care- 
fully arranged  ourselves  in  his  roomy 
canoe.  Under  instructions  from  my 
boys,  I  tied  the  dark  lantern  on  the 
front  of  my  big  Mexican  hat  and  knelt 
down  on  my  blanket  in  the  prow  of  the 
canoe.  Manuelito  knelt  behind  me, 
with  the  big  grapnel,  and  Christiano  and 
Jose  back  of  him,  each  with  a  paddle. 

I  had  been  cautioned  not  to  speak, 
but  to  direct  the  course  of  the  craft  by 
motions  of  my  hand.  As  we  glided 
out  into  that  basin  of  ink  and  wedged 
our  way  through  what  seemed  a  solid 
mass  of  blackness,  my  thoughts  invol- 
un:arily  turned  to  old  experiences.  In 
the  woods  of  northern  New  Hampshire 
I  had  often  hunted  deer  in  precisely 
the  same  manner.  I  was  fondly 
recalling  many  a  successful  hunt  and 
cheerful  camp,  when  a  nudge  in  the 
back  annihilated  space  in  the  fragment 
of  a  second  and  brought  me  back  to 
southern  Mexico. 

The  vigilant  "little  Manuel  "  pointed 
ahead  and  over  my  right  shoulder,  and 
as  I  turned  my  head  and  forced  a  lane 
of  light  through  the  night,  I  saw  a  dull, 
fiery  spot,  like  the  coal  of  a  cigar  that  is 
slightly  obscured  by  its  ashes. 
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^^  El  lagato,  el  lagato,'"  whispered 
he,  in  my  ear.  The  canoe  moved 
silently  and  steadily  on  toward  the  un- 
suspicious monster.  When  we  were 
within  ten  feet  of  him  I  prepared  to 
shoot,  but  was  restrained  by  the  boy 
until  the  canoe,  almost  stopping,  was 
within  three  feet  of  the  brute. 

Then  my  eager  little  teacher,  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  intensity,  said, 
'■'■A  hora,  'hora."  ("Now,  now.") 

I  placed  the  muzzle  of  the  carbine 
within  twenty  inches  of  the  monster's 
head  and  directly  in  front  of  the  red, 
cruel-looking  eye,  and  pulled  the  trig- 
ger. I  felt  the  canoe  shoot  back  and 
heard  the  loud  splashings  and  struggling 
of  the  caiman  in  his  death  agonies. 
The  canoe  turned  quickly  and  came  up 
alongside  of  the  dying  monster,  and 
Manuelito,  with  the  grapnel,  caught  him 
by  the  fore-leg,  where  the  skin  is  soft 
and  unprotected  by  the  armor.  A 
stout  rope  was  thrown  around  the 
carcass  and  it  was  cautiously  drawn 
nearer.  Unless  promptly  roped  it  would 
have  sunk.  These  low  forms  of  animal 
life  die  slowly,  although  shot  through  the 
brain.  With  his  vmchete,  Christiano 
slashed  through  the  spine  just  behind 
the  head.  This  wafi  to  paralyze  the 
powerful  tail,  which  otherwise  might 
have  smashed  the  canoe. 

The  caiman  accomplishes  a  vast 
amount  of  destruction  among  the 
beautiful  birds  and  small  animals,  and 
for  this  reason  I  never  felt  sorry  to  see 
one  destroyed. 

Our  game  was  dragged  into  the  boat, 
and  a  nastier  looking  and  smelling 
thing  I  never  rode  with. 

Christiano  washed  his  machete  noise- 
lessly, then  seized  his  paddle  and  we 
headed  for  the  shore.  This  machete  he 
took  great  pride  in  keeping  bright  and 
clean,  and  he  had  given  it  a  name  in  his 
native  language  meaning  ' '  the  execu- 
tioner." On  making  the  low  shore, 
with  its  tangle  of  giant  grass  and  weeds, 
I  was  glad  to  help  unload  the  musky  rep- 
tile. The  grass  was  bent  over  him  and 
knotted  so  that  Christiano  could  find  him 
the  next  morning,  when  he  would  come 
and  take  off  the  skin  from  the  breast. 
Salted  and  dried,  he  sold  the  skin  for 
about  a  dollar  to  an  enterprising  Ameri- 
can firm,  who  buy  and  ship  these  skins 
to  a  New  Jersey  tannery. 


Our  victim  was  not  a  large  one  and 
we  were  all  eager  to  try  for  another. 
It  is  not  a  high  order  of  sport,  but  there 
was  a  savage  delight  in  killing  the  re- 
pulsive creatures.  The  next  one  was 
smaller  and  took  his  dose  composedly, 
and  again  we  journeyed  to  the  bank 
and  knotted  the  grass  above  him.  The 
third  one  we  did  not  find  for  quite  a 
little  while,  and  but  for  the  fiery  glow 
of  his  cruel  eyes  we  should  have  run  in- 
to him,  for  he  rose  silently  and  suddenly 
out  of  the  warm,  still  water,  directly  in 
front  of  the  canoe.  Had  we  struck  him 
we  should,  most  likely,  all  have  been 
thrown  out.  We  shot  backward  out  of 
reach,  only  to  approach  him  again  in  a 
more  cautious  manner.  The  boy  whis- 
pered in  my  ear,  as  I  fingered  my  rifle, 
"■  Un  gj-ande  lagato,  Patron"  "a  big 
one,  master."  He  proved  to  be  a 
powerful  monster,  twelve  feet  long,  with 
an  enormous  head  and  a  black,  tough 
skin.  He  made  a  long  and  dangerous 
fight.  When  near  enough,  Manuelito 
seized  his  machete  and  struck  him  with 
such  savage  intensity  that  I  asked  him 
why  he  did  so.  "Ah  !  Patron,"  he 
said,  "  is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  that 
he  is  an  old  one,  a  wise  old  devil,  that 
feeds  upon  the  souls  of  the  dead  ? "  This 
new  fact  in  natural  history  was  inter- 
esting, and  after  a  little  judicious  ques- 
tioning Manuelito  told  me  many  of  the 
curious  superstitions  believed  in  by  his 
people.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
his  bright  ways,  his  lifted  eyes,  shrug- 
ging shoulders,  restless,  gesticulating 
hands,  gleaming  teeth  and  warmth  of 
imagery.  In  part  he  said,  that  some  of 
his  dead  sobrinos  (relatives)  had  not 
been  good  Christians  and  their  souls  had 
been  in  purgatory.  These  poor  souls 
had  escaped  some  way  and  wandered 
back  to  earth.  Vengeance  had,  how- 
ever, overtaken  them,  for  one  of  Man- 
uelito's  grandfathers,  who  was  a  better 
man,  had  seen  them  one  night  when  the 
moon  had  a  ragged  edge  (the  only 
time  that  spirits  are  visible  to  mortals), 
seized  by  lagatos  and  dragged  into  the 
murky  waters.  "Since  then,"  said  the 
boy,  "we  have  all  been  good  catho- 
lics." 

I  was  satisfied  with  my  night's  work 
and  did  not  care  for  further  acquaint- 
ance with  the  repulsive,  ill-smelling 
brutes.     We  returned  to  the  posada  of 
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Christiano,  where,  after  slinging  our 
hammocks  and  drinking  big  bowls  of 
hot  chocolate,  we  began  our  usual  fight 
with  the  mosquitoes.  They  are  the 
bane  of  river  travel,  in  spite  of  close 
nets  and  fumes  of  cigars,  and  if  it  were 
not  that  about  three  o'clock  ever)^  morn- 
ing the  pests  go  into    hiding  until  the 


next  evening,   a  white  man  could  not 
endure  them. 

The  next  morning,  Christiano  was 
very  glad  to  accept  the  skins  of  the 
dead  lagatos.  He  refused  remuneration 
for  his  hospitality,  so  I  gave  his  wife 
some  money  and  resumed  my  upward 
voyage  on  the  dreamy  Grijalva. 


T 
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PON  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mud- 
dy old  Missouri 
River  and  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa,  is  a 
lake,  very  shallow,  but  covering  quite  an 
area,  that  is  deserted  in  the  fall  and 
spring,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  resi- 
dents, who  eke  out  a  meagre  existence 
by  renting  boats  to  the  occasional  sports- 
man who  happens  to  wander  that  way. 

I  have  enjoyed  several  pleasant  days 
on  and  about  this  lake,  which  glories  in 
the  name  of  "  Manawa,"  and  while 
game  is  not  usually  very  plentiful,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  shooting 
is  at  least  fair. 

During  the  past  season  I  had  two 
hours  of  very  lively  shooting  at  the  lake, 
the  flight  being  unusually  good.  It 
was  upon  a  day  following  the  first 
freeze  of  the  season,  and  I  put  a  dozen 
canvas  decoys  in  my  shooting-coat,  and 
taking  a  liberal  supply  of  shells,  and  my 
little  Parker  hammerless,  boarded  the 
electric  motor  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  for 
Council  Bluffs,  where  one  can  usually 
get  transportation  to  the  lake.  The 
time  consumed  in  making  the  trip  was 
passed  in  dreaming  the  dreams  of  all 
sportsmen  and  wondering  how  the 
shooting  would  be.  Reaching  the 
"  Bluffs"  at  about  half-past  eight 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  I  was  chagrined  to  learn 
that  there  was  no  "  dummy  "  running 
to  the  lake  that  day,  so  I  was  left  to 
decide  between  walking  thither  or  re- 
turning to  Omaha,  to  try  again  some 
other  day.  It  is  a  faint-hearted  sports- 
man, indeed,  who  will  give  up  for  a 
trifle  like  walking  a  few  miles,  so  I 
balanced  the  shells  and  decoys  in  my 
coat     pockets,    tightened    my    waders, 


lighted  my  pipe  and  started  down  the 
dummy  track. 

About  two  miles  out  of  town  there  is 
a  narrow  slough  that  often  contains  a 
duck  or  two,  which  may  have  been 
slightly  wounded  and  have  stopped 
there  to  gain  strength  before  proceed- 
ing further.  Accordingly,  I  slipped  a 
couple  of  shells  into  the  gun  as  I  ap- 
proached the  slough,  and  had  reason  to 
rejoice  a  moment  afterward  at  having 
done  so,  for  a  pair  of  red-heads  came 
down  the  wind  almost  before  I  could 
sink  out  of  sight  in  the  tall  grass.  I  tried 
a  long  side  shot  at  them  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  drop  one,  but  scored  a 
clean  miss  with  my  second  barrel.  My 
bird  dropped  upon  the  ice,  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  shore,  and  I  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  securing  it,  as  the  ice  was  so  thick 
that  I  feared  it  would  cut  my  waders, 
while  it  would  not  support  my  weight. 
By  procuring  a  post  and  breaking  my 
way  through,  I  was  at  last  able  to  get 
the  bird,  which  proved  to  be  a  female 
in  fine  condition. 

I  followed  the  slough  for  a  time  with 
a  view  of  getting  another  shot,  then 
left  it  and  kept  on  toward  the  lake, 
skirting  the  corn  fields,  on  the  lookout 
for  quail.  However,  I  saw  nothing 
more  until  I  neared  the  lake,  where  the 
ducks  appeared  to  be  flying  in  unusual 
numbers,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  keen, 
strong,  north-west  wind,  which  raised 
surprising  waves  on  the  shallow  water. 
Arriving  at  the  boat-landing,  it  was  not 
long  before  I  procured  a  boat,  a  poor 
affair,  originally  intended  for  two  pairs 
of  oars,  but  now  fitted  out  with  one 
pair  near  the  bow,  but  it  was  the  best 
available,  as  some  men  had  reached  the 
lake  earlier  in  the  day  and  had  their 
choice  of  the  lot. 


Tiro  HOURS   OVER   DEiXlVS. 


In  the  shelter  of  the  old  boat-house  I 
blew  up  my  decoys,  ballasting  them 
with  a  few  mouthf uls  of  water  spurted 
into  each,  and  nearly  freezing  my  fin- 
gers during  the  operation.  Tossing 
them  into  the  boat,  I  got  off  with  the 
assistance  of  a  couple  of  boys,  and  had 
to  break  my  way  through  the  ice  to  the 
open  water,  upon  reaching  which  I 
found  it  iinpossible  to  make  the  least 
headway  against  the  wind  and  waves. 
The  stand  that  I  had  in  mind  was 
toward  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  upon 
a  sand  bar  covered  with  low  willows  that 
ran  out  for  a  considerable  distance  to- 
ward the  south,  but  hearing  a  good 
deal  of  shooting  in  that  direction,  and 
being  tired  of  trying  to  row,  I  let  my- 
self drift  and  was  soon  nearing  the 
eastern  side.  Most  of  this  side  is  a 
marsh,  and  usually  under  water,  but 
the  lake  being  very  low  at  that  time  it 
was  covered  with  a  growth  of  red  wil- 
lows and  rushes,  which  kept  one  from 
sinking  quite  out  of  sight  in  the  mud. 

About  one  mile  south-east  of  this 
arm  of  the  lake  is  a  marsh  known  as 
"the  Slough,"  the  land  between  them 
being  covered  with  willows  of  consider- 
able size.  A  very  narrow  marsh  con- 
nects the  two,  which,  early  in  the  season, 
is  a  favorite  pass  for  teal  and  wood- 
duck,  but  is  seldom  used  by  big  duck 
that  come  in  later.  The  day  seemed 
favorable  for  a  flight  and,  sure  enough, 
when  I  approached,  a  good  many  ducks 
rose,  scattering  in  all  directions,  and  I 
killed  a  merganser  that  flew  too  close  to 
me  for  his  good. 

I  pulled  and  pushed  the  boat  well 
into  the  willows  and,  shouldering  the 
decoys,  made  my  way  as  carefully  as 
possible  through  the  mud,  to  a  point 
where  a  spur,  well  covered  with  dead 
vegetation,  ran  out  toward  the  west  and 
formed  a  large  "J"  with  the  curve 
facing  the  south,  making  a  little  pocket 
completely  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
with  an  opening  at  the  eastern  end  that 
lay  directly  in  the  path  of  ducks  coming 
from  "the  Slough"  up  the  pass. 
Here  I  put  out  my  decoys,  and  they 
looked  so  life-like  that  it  seemed  to  me 
an  impossibility  for  a  duck  to  discover  the 
cheat  before  I  could  get  a  shot.  They 
were  anchored  with  about  three  feet  of 
string  in  one  foot  of  water,  the  ice  near 
the    ohore    breaking   the   force   of    the 


waves,  and  the  occasional  gusts  of  wind 
that  got  over  the  brush  were  just 
enough  to  keep  them  moving.  A 
drake  would  ryn  down  before  the  wind 
until  brought  up  with  a  jerk  by  his 
anchor,  then  whirling  around  he  would 
start  back,  zigzagging  toward  the 
starting  point,  and  exchanging  greet- 
ings with  a  duck  on  the  way,  probably 
inquiring  why  she  kept  up  such  a  per- 
petual bobbing. 

However,  I  did  not  spend  much  time 
in  contemplation  of  my  artificial  flock, 
preferring  to  leave  that  to  the  feathered 
originals,  who  seemed  only  waiting  un- 
til I  had  everything  in  readiness  before 
calling.  Returning  to  the  boat,  I  pro- 
cured my  gun  and  made  my  way  out 
upon  the  point  until  I  was  directly 
opposite  and  about  thirty  yards  distant 
from  the  decoys.  The  mud  was  some- 
thing awful,  being  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches  deep  and  of  the  consistency 
of  glue,  and  as  I  stood  I  seemed  to  be 
gradually  becoming  as  firmly  planted 
as  one  of  the  scrubby  willows. 

By  crouching  low  I  was  able  to  cover 
myself  well,  although  a  blind  would 
have  been  much  more  corrifortable.  I 
soon  became  chilled  to  the  bone,  and 
was  getting  awfully  sick  of  my  position 
and  wishing  myself  at  home,  when  in 
came  a  bunch  of  mallards  and,  after  the 
smoke  cleared  away,  I  discerned  two 
floating  in  toward  the  shore. 

Hastily  reloading,  I  got  a  snap  shot 
at  a  single  mallard  and  crippled  him, 
killing  him  with  the  second  barrel,  as 
upon  striking  the  water  he  showed  that 
he  was  a  good  swimmer.  Then  through 
the  willows  came  a  flock  of  blue-bill, 
their  heads  turning  from  right  to  left 
as  they  suspiciously  scrutinized  the 
decoys,  and  their  wings  whistling  mus- 
ically as  they  bore  down  upon  them.  I 
stooped  low,  and  so  well  did  the  shoot- 
ing coat  harmonize  with  the  surround- 
ings that  they  passed  within  forty  yards 
of  me ;  then  up  they  whirled,  but  too 
late,  for  I  got  in  both  barrels  and  three 
of  their  number  remained  with  the  de- 
coys. Then  I  waited  for  several  min- 
utes, and  was  rewarded  with  a  shot  at  a 
pin-tail,  but  as  pin-tails  are  my  "Jonahs" 
I  missed  him.  Another  wait,  and  there 
came  a  pair  of  green-winged  teal,  but 
they  pitched  among  the  decoys,  so 
I  did  not  care  to  risk  a  shot  at  them,  as 
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shot-holes  do  not  improve  a  canvas  de- 
coy to  a  very  great  extent.  They  were 
soon  joined  by  more  green-wings,  and  the 
wind  took  them  past  the  decoys,  where 
a  shot  into  the  bunch  a  •  moment  later 
resulted  in  the  addition  of  four  of  them 
to  the  bag. 

It  seemed  a  very  long  while  to  me 
before  another  duck  came  in,  but  a  pair 
of  pin-tails  at  last  appeared,  and  the 
wary  birds  were  decoyed  so  near  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  miss  them  en- 
tirely, although  I  did  almost  lose  the 
second  bird.  However,  the  combined 
effect  of  wind,  wave  and  two  charges  of 
number  six  shot  was  too  much  for  him. 
My  position  grew  very  uncomfortable, 
and  by  endeavoring  to  make  it  easier,  I 
lost  a  shot  at  a  flock  of  seven  mallards. 
I  next  had  a  nice  shot  at  a  pair  of  red- 
heads and  scored  a  miss,  but  redeemed 
myself  soon  after  by  making  a  double 
on  another  pair.  The  flight  then  ap- 
peared to  be  over,  so  I  extricated  my 
feet  from  the  mud  and  made  my  way 
as  best  I  could  to  the  boat,  intending 
to  push  it  over  to  the  decoys  and  gather 
in  the  dead  birds. 

No  sooner  had  I  left  my  stand  than 
the  ducks  seemed  to  come  in  and  actu- 
ally hover  over  the  decoys,  causing  me 
to  rush  frantically  back,  forgetful  of 
the  cold  and  everything  else  in  my 
desire  for  more  feathers.  Wretchedly 
bad  luck  follow.ed.  For  a  time  I  missed 
every  bird  shot  at,  and  was  getting 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  myself,  when 
I  marked  a  large  flock  coming  in  against 
the  wind.  Over  me  they  went,  so  close 
that  I  could  tell  that  they  were  butter 
balls,  and  after  making  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion to  the  right,  they  circled,  flew 
swiftly  down  the  wind,  and  swung  over 
the  decoys  in  as  pretty  a  bunch  as  ever 
man  looked  at  over  a  pair  of  barrels.  I 
fired  twice  in  quick  succession,  and  was 
guilty  for  the  instant  of  harboring  a  wish 
for  a  repeating  shot-gun,  but  it  was 
expelled  a  second  later  when  I  discov- 
ered that  the  Parker  had  been  almost 
too  destructive,  for  seven  dead  and 
wounded  birds  were  in  the  water.  1 
stopped  the  cripples  and,  after  waiting 
a  reasonable  time 
without  seeing 
further  indication 
of  a  continuation 
of    the    flight. 


which  had  lasted  about  two  hours,  and 
realizing  that  I  was  very  cold  and 
hungry,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  go. 

Regaining  my  boat,  I  gathered  up 
the  game  and  decoys  after  some  very 
hard,  cold  work,  but  could  not  return 
against  the  wind.  Nothing  was  left  for 
me  to  do  but  wade  around  the  eastern 
shore,  dragging  the  boat  after  me,  until 
the  northern  bank  of  the  lake  was 
reached.  This  being  quite  high,  I 
pulled  back  along  the  edge  of  the  ice 
without  experiencing  any  serious  diffi- 
culty from  the  waves,  the  bluff  shelter- 
ing the  lake  a  great  deal  on  that  side. 
I  soon  reached  the  landing,  and  leaving 
the  boys  to  let  the  wind  out  of  the  de- 
coys and  tie  up  the  ducks,  I  made  good 
time  in  quest  of  dinner. 

At  the  house  I  found  a  number  of 
men,  who  had  been  at  the  lake  since 
day-break  but  had  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful. They  all  had  shot  on  the  west 
side,  and  getting  cold,  had  come  in  to 
wait  for  the  evening  shooting,  not 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  stay  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  da)^  All  seemed  sur- 
prised when  the  boys  brought  in  my 
string,  and  said  that  it  was  by  far  the 
largest  bag  they  had  seen  that  season 
at  the  lake.  Two  Omaha  men  occa- 
sioned considerable  mirth  for  the  crowd 
by  trying  to  show  the  injustice  of  For- 
tune when  she  bestowed  "  such  a  lot  of 
ducks  upon  that  feller,  and  here  we've 
been  here  since  last  night  and  didn't 
get  but  nine." 

However,  upon  learning  that  I  was  a 
resident  of  Omaha,  and  not  Council 
Bluffs,  they  agreed  that  it  was  all  right, 
adding  very  maliciously,  that  "  Council 
Bluff  fellers  couldn't  get  ducks,  no 
how,"  and  that  "they  might  have 
knowed  by  the 
ducks  that  I  was 
from  Omaha." 
We  thus  became 
friends  and  they 
wanted  me  to 
drive  back  with 
them, but  wishing 
to  get  home 
sometime,  I  re- 
fused as  politely 
as  possible.  They 
drove  off  and,  I 
hope,  in  due  sea- 
son got  home. 


THE    PATRIARCH    OF   THE    HERD. 


AN  ©UTINO  \n  LAERAOOI 


WHILE  at  the  Labrador  Com- 
pany's mines  I  enjoyed  a  fine 
September  day's  outing,  the 
description     of    which    will 
admirably  serve  to  illustrate  the  sport 
Labrador  offers. 

The  camp  had  been  without  fresh 
meat  for  some  time,  and  although  a 
gill-net,  stretched  at  the  mouth  of  the 
brook,  supplied  sea-trout  and  salmon, 
the  superintendent  suggested  one  even- 
ing at  mess  that  a  few  birds  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

I  made  my  arrangements  accordingly, 
and  at  four  o'clock  next  morning  was 
awakened  by  Angeuk,  a  good-natured 
"  Huskie,"  whom  I  had  selected  to  row 
me.  It  was  still  quite  dark  when  I 
came  up  on  deck,  as  a  dense  fog 
obscured  the  daybreak ;  but  after  a  cup 
of  hot  coffee,    we   bundled   overboard 


into  a  punt  and  pulled  down  the  run 
toward  the  islands.  Each  oar  had  a 
heavy  wrapping  of  cloth  and  the  thole- 
pins were  carefully  muffled,  for  our 
object  was  rather  the  pot  than  the 
sport,  and  we  counted  on  making  a 
killing. 

Angeuk  silently  bent  to  the  oars  and 
I  puffed  at  my  pipe,  without  speaking. 
The  morning  stillness  was  on  sea  and 
land,  not  a  breath  disturbed  the  water; 
and  the  ghostly  gray  mist  enveloped 
the  whole,  leaving  no  marks  whatever 
to  guide  us. 

A  heavy  black  cloud  rose  out  of  the 
fog  and  we  barely  escaped  a  beaching; 
but  a  few  strokes  to  port  wiped  it 
suddenly  out,  and  we  plunged  again 
into  the  silent  gray  depths. 

Then  a  startling  cry — half  a  yelp, 
half  a  bark — echoed   sharply  along  the 
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precipice ;  and  Angeuk  carefully  rested 
his  oars  and  listened.  Again  the  cry; 
then  a  kissing  sound  which  Angeuk 
made  on  his  finger;  and  then  a  rattle 
of  small  loose  stones  and  the  cry  was 
repeated  quite  near  us. 

We  peered  toward  the  land,  but  I 
discerned  nothing.  Angeuk  motioned 
to  hand  him  my  gun  and  reached  back 
toward  me  to  grasp  it;  then  his  wet 
boot  slipped  and  jostled  an  oar,  and  a 
scramble  of  paws  and  rattling  of  stones 
told  us  the  chance  was  over. 

"  Ooimnga  pinngitukf"  Angeuk 
exclaimed,  angrily  striking  his  forehead. 

''Chua?"     (What  was" it?)   I  asked. 

"A  wolf — two — three — at  chook! 
More  maybe." 

Again  the  oars  were  silently  dipped 
and  we  slipped  along  through  the 
gloaming.  Then  we  heard  the  flutter- 
ing chirp  of  a  bird  and  noiselessly  stole 
toward  it. 

A  black  spot  appeared — another — a 
score,  and  then  I  turned  loose  my 
Parker;  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
gathering  in  the  first  results  of  the 
morning.  As  we  were  out  for  a  pot,  I 
did  not  regret  the  half-dozen  ducks  I 
had  murdered. 

After  this  the  morning  grew  rapidly 
light,  and  the  birds  became  more  wary, 
still  we  managed  another  pot  shot  and 
obtained  four  more  young  eiders. 

As  the  breeze  rolled  the  fog  away, 
long  moving  strings  and  spots  of  black 
appeared  on  the  water;  thousands  of 
birds  were  waking  up  and  searching 
about  for  their  breakfasts. 

I  had  no  more  pot  shots,  but  by  noon 
had  sectored  enough  birds  for  a  week's 
camp  rations.  There  were  twenty- 
eight  eiders,  which  comprised  but  a 
third  of  the  number  of  birds  we  had 
taken.  The  rest  were  pin-tails,  wigeons, 
black  ducks,  an  auk,  some  puffins  and 
guillemots. 

We  hauled  up  on  shore  for  a  meal 
and  a  smoke,  and  a  rest  in  the  bright 
noon  sunshine ;  after  which  I  wandered 
off  for  a  stroll,  to  stretch  my  legs  and 
get  rid  of  the  cramp  occasioned  by  eight 
hours'  boating. 

I  climbed  the  hill  by  a  well-beaten 
path,  which  the  reindeer  had  made  in 
passing.  I  had  no  thought  of  seeing 
the  deer,  for  it  was  not  their  month  of 
migration. 


What  a  thrilling  sight  is  that  migrating 
horde ;  an  almost  endless  procession  of 
graceful  creatures  clothed  in  gray,  their 
heavy  white  beards  wavmg,  with  great 
horns  wildly  tossing  as  they  bound 
across  the  barrens,  or  laid  at  rest  on 
their  sleek  round  backs  to  plunge 
through  strips  of  timber ;  pursuing  an 
even,  air-line  route  across  the  roughest 
country,  swimming  the  streams  and 
salt  water  bays,  and  scaling  the  highest 
mountains ! 

Near  the  comb  of  the  ridge  was  a 
great  white  mark  which  resembled  a 
quartz  vein's  cropping ;  but  on  nearer 
inspection  it  proved  to  be  a  large  flock 
of  white  grouse  feeding.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  approach  within  range,  and 
in  fact  I  was  almost  upon  them  before 
they  heavily  took  to  flight,  and  I 
emptied  my  gun  at  the  covey. 

Then  with  a  snort  a  buck  sprang  out 
from  behind  a  sheltering  boulder,  and, 
followed  by  a  family  of  doe  and  fawns, 
vanished  over  the  crest  of  the  mountain. 
For  a  moment  his  spreading  antlers 
were  lined,  like  dead  trees,  against  the 
horizon,  while  I  vainly  searched  for  a 
charge  of  buck.  I  had  nothing  but 
small  shot  with  me. 

On  our  way  back  we  gathered  in  a 
few  more  ducks  and  divers;  and  greatly 
to  Angeuk's  delight  secured  a  fine 
young  ranger  seal,  the  Esquimaux's 
choicest  delicacy. 

Attention  has  been  somewhat  directed 
to  Labrador  of  late,  by  the  summer  ex- 
peditions which  have  recently  been 
made  there. 

In  1890,  Professors  Kenaston  and 
Brj^ant,  of  Oberlin  College,  reached  the 
Grand  Falls  of  the  Hamilton  River, 
which  empties  into  Lake  Melville,  the 
western  extremity  of  Hamilton  Inlet, 
or  Grosswater  Bay. 

A  number  of  students  from  Bowdoin 
College,  in  charge  of  some  of  the  college 
faculty,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
visit  the  same  locality  the  following  year. 
That  they  failed  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
their  lack  of  forethought  and  ignorance 
of  woodcraft,  for  the  country  presents 
no  very  serious  obstacles. 

In  1892  a  party  of  young  Americans, 
which  included  two  representatives  of 
Harvard  University,  cruised  for  three 
months  along  the  coast,  as  far  as  the 
sixteenth  degree  of  north  latitude;  and 
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in  1893  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
post  at  Davis  Inlet  was  visited  by  two 
gentlemen  from  New  York  City,  in 
search  of  sport  and  recreation. 

Lieutenant  Peary  called  at  several  of 
the  Moravian  settlements,  on  his  way 
to  the  Arctic  circle  last  year,  and  gave 
a  cursory  account  in  his  published 
letters  of  what  he  saw  there. 

In  the  summer  of  1894,  a  number  of 
Doctor  Cook's  Outing  Arctic  excursion- 
ists deserted  the  ill-fated  steamer, 
Miranda,  after  her  collision  with  the 
iceberg  off  Belle  Isle,  and  passed  a  few 
weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Saint 
Charles.  They  expressed  themselves 
as  greatly  pleased  with  the  sport  they 
obtained,  and  talked  of  returning. 

Another  party  of  Americans,  of 
which  the  writer  was  a  member,  left 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  June  30th, 
1894,  in  the  Swallow,  a  steam  launch  of 
but  twenty-two  tons  gross  measure- 
ment, on  an  extended  trip  of  four 
months'  duration. 

Going  north,  the  channels  along  the 
mainland,  inside  all  the  islands,  were 
followed  from  the  Straights  of  Belle 
Isle  to  the  fifty-seventh  degree  of  north 
latitude,  which  was  reached  July  26th. 
The  return  journey  was  commenced 
September  26th,  and  successfully 
accomplished,  without  mishap  of  any 
kind,  October  28th. 

The  Szuallozv  had  a  wooden  hull 
forty-eight  feet  in  length,  of  twelve 
feet  beam  and  six  feet  draught ;  carried 
mainsail,  foresail  and  staysail,  and  was 
fully  sheathed  with  greenheart  timber, 
making  her  safe  to  travel  through  the 
floes,  which  were  unusually  heavy  and 
numerous  off  the  Labrador  coast  last 
season. 

This  battling  with  the  floes  is  not  by 
any  means  monotonous,  or  devoid  of 
interest,  especially  to  one  who  can 
appreciate  the  grandeur  and  sublimity 
of  a  sea  of  ice.  Let  those  desiring 
novel  sensations  test  an  experience 
amid  the  ever- shifting  bergs  and  pans, 
as  they  are  carried  silently  along  upon 
the  ocean  current,  now  opening  a 
narrow,  snake-like  passage  of  blue  water, 
through  which  the  vessel  steams  at 
headlong  speed,  dodging  the  sunken 
greenish  spurs  and  crashing  over  the 
smaller  broken  pieces;  then  suddenly 
closing  down   cn-niassc  and  presenting 


a  close  and  seemingly  impenetrable 
wall  of  solid  ice,  at  which  the  steamer 
hurls  herself,  driving  her  bows  high  upon 
some  low-lying  pan  and  crushing  it 
with  her  weight ;  then  with  blow  upon 
blow,  beating,  grinding,  crunching, 
pushing  and  so  violently  forcing  her 
way  into  a  crack,  which  slowly  opens 
across  the  jamb,  into  another  strip  of 
open  water  just  beyond. 

The  angler  can  find  ample  amuse- 
ment in  any  of  the  bays  along  the  main- 
land and  the  streams  which  feed  them. 
There  is  an  excellent  river  at  Blanc 
Sablon,  in  which  the  brook-trout  aver- 
age above  a  pound.  Another  locally 
well-known  stream  empties  into  St. 
Michael's  Bay,  and  is  easily  reached 
from  Battle  Harbor. 

Battle  Harbor  is  the  meeting  point 
for  the  two  coasting  mail  steamers 
which  ply  between  Saint  John's,  New- 
foundland, and  the  Moravian  missions, 
making  fortnightly  voyages.  This 
station  is  owned  by  a  well-known  supply 
firm  of  St.  John's,  and  is  headquarters 
for  one  of  the  most  extensive  fishing 
establishments  on  the  coast.  Here, 
too,  is  located  the  head  office  of  the 
Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Doctor  Grenfell, 
a  comfortable  hospital  has  been  erected 
and  furnished  with  every  necessity  and 
convenience.  The  staff  includes  a  resi- 
dent physician  and  a  trained  nurse. 

Between  Battle  Harbor  and  Hamil- 
ton Inlet  there  are  many  fine  trout 
streams  and  ponds,  notably  at  Spe^r 
Harbor,  Snug  Harbor,  Porcupine  Run 
and  Sandwich  Bay.  This  entire  terri- 
tory is  literally  over-run  with  Ptarmi- 
gan, the  white  Arctic  grouse,  and  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October  half 
a  dozen  coveys  may  be  found  during  an 
hour's  walk  over  the  hill-tops. 

The  caribou  are  not  so  numerous  on 
this  portion  of  the  coast  as  they  are  a 
few  hundred  miles  further  north.  An 
occasional  black  bear  may  be  encoun- 
tered in  any  of  the  bays,  and  a  search 
for  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  Porcu- 
pine should  be  successful.  The  wild 
geese,  eider  ducks  and  sea  fowl  which 
make  their  summer  haunts  from  Harri- 
gan  northward,  begin  to  arrive  in  this 
locality  about  September  15th,  and  fur- 
nish excellent  sport  throughout  Octo- 
ber. 
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A  most  unique  and  interesting  natural 
phenomenon  is  to  be  found  some  miles 
southwest  from  Nain,  upon  an  island 
called  Nepoktulegatsuk.  Extending 
across  the  island  is  a  broad  vein  of 
opalescent  spar,  or  Labradorite,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called.  Its  chatoyant, 
iridescent  colors  suggest  the  fancy  that 
it  might  have  had  its  birth  in  the 
crystallization  of  some  magnificent 
aurora. 

Small  crystals  of  this  gem-like  stone 
are  distributed  throughout  the  f  elspathic 
rocks  almost  everywhere  within  a  ra- 
dius of  twenty  miles ;  but  Nature  seems 
to  have  selected  this  particular  spot  for 
its  chief  abode,  and  has  supplied  it  with 
a  lavish  and  artistic  hand. 

Blue  is  the  predominating  hue,  which 
finds  expression  in  all  possible  variations, 
from  the  lightest  of  silvery  sky  tints, 
through  delicate  shadings  to  a  deep 
and  richly  glowing  indigo.  Next  in 
order  of  prominence  are  the  golds  and 
bronzes.  Their  wavy,  flame-like  deline- 
ations sometimes  produce  startling, 
though  always  harmonious  contrasts. 
In  one  portion  of  the  deposit  may  be 
found  broad  splashes  of  brilliant  green, 
also  in  varying  shades  from  soft  ultra- 
marine to  vivid  emerald. 

The  colors  are  the  more  pleasing 
in  that  they  are  produced  by  a  remark- 
able refraction  of  the  rays  of  light. 
The  stone  possesses  no  inherent  color  of 
its  own,  and  these  prismatic  tints  come 
and  go,  as  the  position  of  the  observer 
changes;  flashing  out  unexpectedly  at 
this  point,  eluding  one  at  that,  playing 
at  hide  and  seek  like  elfish  rainbows, 
in  a  multitude  of  tints  and  hues. 

Nain  is  the  most  southern  station  at 
which  the  ivory  carvings  of  the  Esqui- 
maux can  be  procured.  The  best  are 
to  be  found  at  Okkak,  and  are  the 
handwork  of  two  cripples  named  Boaz 
and  Nicodemus,  by  virtue  of  their 
Moravian  baptisms.  The  walrus  is 
seldom  found  south  of  Kig-la-pait. 
The  tusks  are,  therefore,  difficult  to  pro- 
cure at  the  southern  stations,  and  are 
considered  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  in 
whittling  trinkets. 

Some  of  the  Okkak  carvings  are 
really  beautiful  and  are,  without  doubt, 
superior  to  those  made  by  the  natives 
of  Alaska  or  any  other  portion  of  the 
North.       The    trueness    to    nature  and 


delicacy  of  outline  afid  finish  with  which 
they  are  executed,  evince  decided 
artistic  instincts  and  natural  genius, 
and  enable  them  to  compare  favorably 
with  the  carvings  of  the  Japanese. 

At  Nayasivivik  I  found  a  cave-like 
dwelling,  and  at  its  entrance  the  cliffy 
rock  bore  traces,  here  and  there,  of 
hieroglyphic  carvings.  Not  far  away 
a  monstrous  boulder  stands  alone  upon 
the  plain  of  death,  like  some  grim 
monument.  Upon  its  level  top,  so 
said  my  guide,  the  naked  bodies  of 
infants  were  exposed  until  the  birds 
and  beasts  came  and  devoured  them. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  ruins  on 
the  coast  were  those  we  found  near  the 
entrance  to  Nachvack  Bay.  It  was 
evident  from  their  appearance  that 
they  had  never  been  visited  by  dese- 
crating strangers,  and  even  the  na- 
tives disclaimed  all  knowledge  of 
them. 

Upon  a  narrow  strip  of  beach,  at  the 
foot  of  a  precipitous  ravine  cutting  the 
crest  of  the  mountainous  cliffs  which 
overhang  the  sea,  half  buried  in  shingle 
and  weighted  with  a  heavy  covering  of 
turf  and  moss,  are  the  well-preserved 
remains  of  what  was  once  the  residence 
of  a  populous  tribe. 

The  main  entrance  had  been  formed 
by  setting  upon  end  the  lower  jawbones 
of  a  whale.  This  led  into  a  broad 
passageway,  from  which  smaller  ones 
branched  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
which  terminated  at  the  various  family 
apartments,  or  habitations.  Whales' 
bones  entered  largely  into  the  construc- 
tion of  the  whole,  no  other  material 
having  been  used  for  supports.  Nach- 
vack is  far  beyond  the  northern  tree 
limit  of  the  coast,  and  these  were, 
doubtless,  the  best  substitute  for  timbers 
which  could  be  procured.  The  verte- 
brae of  whales  had  been  used  as  stools 
and  for  various  other  purposes;  the 
frameworks  of  kayaks  and  komatiks, 
skin  boats  and  sledges,  were  of  bone  and 
horn;  the  weapons  and  implements 
were  of  stone,  bone,  horn  and  ivory. 
Enough  of  these  were  present  to  have 
filled  a  ship,  but  not  a  scrap  of  iron  or 
oth^r  metal  could  be  found. 

The  population  of  this  village  seemed 
to  have  been  buried  at  its  very  doors. 
Every  available  spot  in  the  ravine  con- 
tained a  burial  cairn. 
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HEN  the 
time  for 
my  an- 
nual out- 
ing came  round  I 
determined  to  make 
an  expedition  up  the 
Bonaventure  River, 
on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leur.  With  my  In- 
dians, Peter  and 
Jim  Gray  and  Mik 
_,Thoma,  a  full  camp 
outfit,  and  a  Gaspe 
canoe,  I  reached  the 
little  village  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  secured  quarters 
at  Mons.  Peletier's  hostelrie,  on  the 
beach. 

At  roll  call,  next  morning,  Mik  re- 
ported very  drunk,  he  having  some- 
where in  the  night  got  hold  of  a  bottle 
of  "fire-water."  This  I  had  expected, 
as  Mik  always  began  work  about  two- 
thirds  full.  When  he  was  in  the  woods, 
no  better  or  more  sober  man  could  be 
found,  I  never  had  to  conceal  what 
little  whiskey  I  carried,  when  once 
fairly  started ;  on  the  contrary,  I  always 
gave  him  his  "  tot"  with  the  rest. 

After  portaging  the  canoe  and  stores 
over  to  the  river,  we  camped  at  night 
about  twelve  miles  up.  We  put  in  the 
next  day  hunting  over  the  blue-berry 
flats  after  bear,  but  those  pests  of  the 
woods,  the  black  flies  (and  strange  as  it 
seems,  they  are  worse  as  you  strike 
north),  were  so  numerous,  and  my  neck 
and  face  were  so  inflamed  from  their 
bites,  that  we  concluded  that  no  bear 
would  repay  us  for  the  suffering.  Even 
the  Indians,  accustomed  as  they  were 
to  the  attacks  of  the  insects,  gave  in, 
and  we  started  on  the  back  track.  Even- 
ing found  us  again  at  Mons.  Peletier's. 
Fortunately  a  telegraph  line  passed 
through  the  village,  and  I  wired  to 
Campbellton  for  a  tug,  and  to  Mons. 
Horace,  at  St.  Alexandre,  to  have 
teams  ready  Monday  morning  to  port- 
age canoe,  stores,  etc.,  over  to  St. 
Francis  Lake.  The  little  French  oper- 
ator was  greatly  excited  over  so  many 


messages  and  their  answers.  She  told 
me  she  had  not  taken  in  so  much  money 
in  months. 

At  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Sunday,  we  heard 
the  tug's  whistle,  and,  loading  up  our 
traps  in  a  two-wheeled  cart,  we  drove 
out  to  her.  To  our  Yankee  notions  of 
navigation  this  appeared  to  be  a  strange 
procedure;  but  so  shallow  is  the  water, 
and  so  gradual  the  fall  of  the  beach, 
that  the  cart  is  by  far  the  handiest  means 
of  transportation.  We  reached  our  des- 
tination, St.  Francis  L?ke,  without  fur- 
ther adventures. 

We  portaged  to  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
and,  after  engaging  Michel  and  Ernest 
Blier  and  their  dug-out,  started  down 
the  St.  Francis  River,  which  forms  the 
boundary  line  between  Maine  and  Can- 
ada, and  thence  through  Beau  Lakes, 
the  little  St.  John's  and  Four-mile  Lake. 
All  were  lovely,  with  their  studdings  of 
islands  and  brightly-tinted  shores.  Duck 
were  plentiful,  and  I  shot  enough  to 
feed  all  hands. 

Upon  stopping  to  pick  up  my  guide, 
Sandy  Stripes,  I  found  he  was  off 
"  cruising  "  (t.  e.,  hunting  up  good  tim- 
ber tracts),  so  I  left  word  for  him  to 
join  me  as  soon  as  he  came  in.  We 
poled  up  the  St.  John's,  through  several 
swift  rapids,  and  about  midday  we  struck 
the  mouth  of  the  Allegash,  where  we 
stopped  to  "boil  the  kettle."  While 
resting,  to  our  surprise  we  saw,  coming 
round  a  neighboring  bend,  two  of  the 
canvas  canoes  frequently  used  by  the 
Maine  hunters.  The  party  included 
two  young  men  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
who  had  come  from  Moosehead  Lake, 
and  were  bound  down  the  St.  John's. 

After  portaging  round  the  Heavy 
Falls,  some  ten  miles  up,  we  bade  adieu 
to  Michel  and  his  brother,  as  all  was 
now  plain  sailing  to  Harvey's,  where 
we  intended  camping.  On  the  way  I 
killed  a  nice  lot  of  duck  and  a  flne  mess 
of  trout.  I  also  tried  a  shot  at  a  deer 
crossing  the  river  about  four  hundred 
yards  off. 

We  concluded  to  put  in  some  time 
here  on  Long  Lake,  caribou  signs  being 
encouraging.  Deer  and  grouse  were 
also  plentiful.    The  Indians  and  settlers 
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frequently  kill  the  grouse  with  sticks  or 
stones.  The  spruce  partridge  abounds 
here.  Though  not  quite  as  large  as  the 
grouse,  it  is  handsomer,  the  plumage 
being  more  decidedly  marked,  and  the 
male  bird  having  bright  red  wattles. 
The  Indians  call  them  "fool  birds,"  so 
easil}^  are  they  caught. 

On  one  occasion,  while  paddling  up 
the  Bensacook  Brook,  we  saw  a  male 
and  two  females  on  a  small  strip  of 
beach.  The  male  was  parading  up  and 
down,  with  tail  spread  and  wings  sweep- 
ing the  sand. 

"You  ketch  'em  alive,  Mr.  Rogers," 
said  Peter. 

Following  his  instructions,  I  placed 
the  end  of  my  trout-rod  in  the  bow- 
man's hand.  He  made  a  running  noose 
in  the  line,  which  I  passed  over  the 
bird's  head.  A  yank  brought  him  safely 
aboard.  These  grouse  are  not  so  pal- 
atable as  the  ruffed  variety,  the  meat 
being  brown  and  somewhat  bitter  from 
the  spruce  berry. 

We  made  an  expedition  to  McAulifEe 
Lake,  which  is  surrounded  with  numer- 
ous barrens.  Here  we  found  the  cari- 
bou roads  at  least  six  inches  deep,  and 
evidently  used  daily  to  and  from  water. 
While  skirting  the  shore  I  saw  a  fine 
bull  leisurely  trotting  along,  some  three 
hundred  yards  distant,  and  evidently 
oblivious  of  our  presence.  Peter  decided 
to  paddle  closer  in  under  the  lee  of 
a  small  island,  which  would  put  us 
within  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  where  the  bull  should  pass. 
This  was  successfully  accomplished,  and 
we  watched  his  progress  as  he  moved 
down  the  trail,  disappearing  for  a  mo- 
ment or  so  in  the  clumps  of  balsam  that 
dotted  the  barren. 

' '  Peter,  I  fear  we  will  lose  him.  Had 
I  better  not  chance  it  ?  " 

"No;  he  come  near  when  he  cross 
creek." 

And  so  it  proved.  He  easily  cleared 
the  creek  by  a  jumt)  of  about  twelve 
feet. 

"  Now,  give  him  shoot,"  said  Peter. 

Standing  up  in  the  canoe  I  cut  loose. 
At  the  report  the  bull  stopped  short, 
with  head  erect  and  pointed  ears.  He 
was  evidently  endeavoring  to  wind  the 
source  of  the  noise.  I  fired  a  second 
shot,  and  when  the  smoke  blew  to  lee- 
ward I  could  see  nothing. 


"You  got  "im,"  yelled  the  men,  as 
they  sent  the  canoe  flying  for  the  shore. 
The  ball,  a  50-express,  had  broken  his 
neck  at  a  clean  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  This  was  a  satisfactory  result 
of  a  standing-up  shot  in  a  frail  canoe. 
He  had  a  fine  head,  with  brow  points 
almost  crossing  each  other.  His  coat 
was  a  beautiful  mouse  color,  verging 
into  pure  white  at  his  neck,  and  he  had 
a  fine  bell — i.  e.,  long,  hanging  white 
hair  under  the  throat.  His  head  I  see 
at  this  writing,  and  his  fur  coat  has  pro- 
tected me  in  many  a  succeeding  raid. 

The  next  day  a  fine  bull  actually 
.charged  through  the  camp,  but  was  off 
before  I  could  reach  my  rifle.  A  few 
evenings  after  another  came  to  Sandy's 
call,  and  we  could  hear  his  short,  sharp 
bark,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  but  draw- 
ing each  minute  nearer.  Crouching  near 
the  canoe,  with  rifle  at  ready,  we  watched 
the  beach.  One  of  the  Indians  whis- 
pered, "There  he  come  ;"  but  though 
we  could  hear  him,  we  could  not  place 
him  under  the  shadow  of  the  bank.  At 
last  I  made  him  out,  or  rather  a  moving 
dark  mass  now  close  to  us.  Aiming  as 
near  as  I  could  judge  for  his  shoulder,  I 
fired,  and  heard  the  thud  of  the  ball  as 
it  struck.  We  ran  to  the  spot,  and  soon 
saw,  by  the  trail  of  blood,  that  he  was 
hard  hit.  We  followed  the  trail  on  the 
sand  till  the  tracks  turned  into  the 
woods,  then  we  decided  to  defer  further 
search  till  morning.  We  took  up  the 
trail  at  sunrise,  and  soon  discovered 
where  the  bull  had  lain  upon  a  bed  of 
blood-soaked  leaves.  We  now  felt  as- 
sured that  he  was  not  far  off;  and  so  it 
proved  a  little  later.  A  shout  from 
Sandy  drew  us  to  the  spot  where  lay 
our  quarry,  stiff  in  death.  He  had  only 
a  fair  head. 

To  me  this  style  of  night  hunting  has 
no  attraction.  Its  sole  pleasure  is  the 
paddling  for  miles  through  these  lovely 
lakes,  the  intense  stillness,  broken  only 
by  the  weird  call  of  Peter  or  Sandy, 
and  the  excitement  (that  is  natural)  of 
the  answering  bellow.  I  have  known 
as  many  as  five  bulls  to  be  called  down 
in  a  week,  and  all  circled  round  us  with- 
out offering  a  shot  that  could  be  relied 
on.  Far  more  satisfactor}^  and  exciting 
is  the  stalking  on  a  crisp  October  day, 
with  the  track  of  your  game  showing 
plainly  on  the  few  inches  of  snow. 
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We  decided  to  start  for  the  settlement, 
and  were  soon  once  more  near  Beau 
Lake.  As  we  entered  its  south  end  I 
heard  a  hail,  "Are  you  Mr.  Rogers?" 
Upon  my  answering,  the  man  added, 
' '  Sorry  not  to  see  you  as  you  went  down ; 
could  have  shown  you  lots  of  caribou. " 
I  consulted  with  Peter,  and  he  advised 
me  to  put  in  a  day,  as  our  new  friend,  old 
McDonald,  was  a  first-rate  scout.  He 
led  lis  about  nine  miles  back  from  the 
lake,  to  some  excellent  ground. 

We  began  to  hunt  at  daybreak,  and 
about  noon  we  were  on  the  summit  of 
Beau  Mountain,  having  seen  several 
bunches  of  cows  on  the  route.  We  had 
something  to  eat,  and  then  Peter  tried 
a  call.  Like  an  echo  came  a  response 
from  some  bull,  and  we  crouched  and 
waited.  In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  a  pair 
of  horns  towering  over  the  bushes. 
Stepping  to  the  left  I  discovered  him, 
head  on,  his  white,  massive  neck  show- 
ing plainly  through  the  brush.  I  took 
a  careful    aim    and    fired,    but  with    no 


apparent  result.  Peter  called  again, 
and  the  bull  uttered  savage  grunts, 
moved  some  ten  yards,  and  again  came 
to  a  stand.  I  now  had  him  in  plain 
view,  broadside  on,  and  tumbled  him 
in  his  tracks.  He  was  a  noble  brute, 
weighing  some  five  hundred  poiinds, 
and  having  enormous  branching  antlers. 
The  brow-points  almost  reached  his 
nose  before  turning  up,  and  both  they 
and  the  main  branches  ended  in  broad 
and  perfect  palmations.  Shocking  to 
relate,  we  three  old  duffers,  two  of  Ub 
well  past  sixty  years,  joined  hands  and 
performed  a  vigorous  war  dance  around 
our  prize. 

"  Mr.  Rogers,"  said  Mac,  "  I  will  bet 
all  this  fall  crop  you  have  the  finest 
head  in  the  United  States." 

It  was  indeed  a  noble  head,  and  now 
hangs  on  the  walls  of  Crumwold  Hall, 
among  the  many  trophies  of  elk,  bear, 
mountain  sheep,  moose  and  deer,  that 
have  fallen  to  the  rifles  of  my  son, 
Archy  Rogers,  and  myself. 


THe  WHBTia  ©WIL'5  CRYo 

THE  moon  shines  white  in  the  Winter  sky, 
There's  a  gleam  of  ghostly  frost  on  the  trees, 
There's  a  glimmer  of  wings  goes  whirling  by, 
A  glimmer  of  wings  and  a  sudden  cry 
Comes  over  the  hills  with  the  biting  breeze  ; 
Over  the  white  hills  deep  and  low, 
The  voice  of  the  fjreat  white  owl  cries  :    "Woe  !  " 


The  frost-lit  stars  pale  toward  the  day, 
There's  a  gleam  of  rose  in  the  darkling  west, 
A  glimmer  of  gray  in  the  milky  way, 
And  a  wild,  weird  cry,  that  seems  to  say 
But  a  single  word  of  a  fierce  unrest, 
Where  the  lonely  wood  is  white  with  snow, 
And  the  voice  of  the  great  white  oW  cries  :    " 


Woe  !  " 

WixTHROP  Packard. 


A  FLYBf^Q  VDSST  T^ 


THE  distant  harbor  shimmered  in 
silver  light,  away  below  in  some 
distant  street  there  was  a  sound 
of  men  singing  to  a  guitar,  far 
above  us  the  blue  depth  of  the  sky  was 
broken  by  stars,  and  below  a  wilderness 
of  exotic  and  native  flowers — but,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  these  low  latitudes, 
never  one  mass  of  beauty  at  once,  as 
ours  ;  there  is  always  some  decaying  tree 
or  plant  side  by  side  with  those  in  full 
bloom,  an  apt  illustration  of  how  "  In 
the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

Passing  through  a  noble  avenue  of 
palms,  in  the  garden  of  the  Governor's 
house  we  enter  a  small  alley  called  the 
"  Rose  Walk,"  a  perfect  mass  of  pink 
roses  much  similar  to  the  Egyptian  lotus 
and  quite  double  the  size  of  our  water 
lilies.  The  vivid  red  buds  of  the  star 
cactus  flaunted  their  abundant  youth  to 
the  matchless  Cuban  sky,  huge  cacti  in 
every  uncouth  stage  of  prickly  develop- 
ment, looking  like  remnants  of  a  past 
Cyclopean  age  ;  a  species  of  lily  with 
large,  pure,  white  spires  of  bell-shaped 
flowers,  like  fairy  belfries,  whose  chimes 
rang  out  peals  of  perfume  ;  pomegran- 
ates like  the  heart  of  a  sunset ;  dense 
thickets  of  myrtles  ;  jessamines,  amary- 
lis  of  every  species,  and  tube  roses  with 
a  spice  of  the  Orient  in  their  cups;  trump- 
et creepers,  yellow  as  gold,  and  starry 
blue  passion  flowers  side  Ijy  side  ;  groves 
of  the  beautiful  south-sea  rose  and  enor- 
mous oleanders,  pink,  white  and  crim- 
son ;  hedges  of  convolvulus,  acacias  and 
Arabian  jasmine  ;  an  exquisitely  delicate 
blossom  called  the  shell  plant,  the  lovely 
buds  of  the  mahogany  tree  and  the 
curious  blood-red  flower  of  the  coral 
vine — like  a  bunch  of  scarlet  cut  coral — 
they  were  all  here,  clambering  up,  over 
and  above  the  marble  basins  and  the 
old  stone  balustrades  with  a  prodigality 
of  leaf  and  flower.     "  Ah  !  "  exclaimed 

F ,  as  we  left  it  and  set  out  for  the 

Cathedral,  "  that  garden  contains  all  of 
Shakspeare  and  Shelley  within  its  walls." 

The  Cathedral  of  Havana  challenges 
but  little  attention,  artistically  speaking, 
except  from  its  being  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  unhappy  Genoese  pilot,  Co- 
lumbus. I  am  not  particular!)'  rever- 
ent to  the  bones  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
but  as  I  stood  leaning  against  a  panel 


and  looked  upon  the  inscription:  "  The 
City  of  Havana  honoring  the  memory 
of  so  great  a  benefactor  treasures  his 
remains  unto  the  last  great  Day,"  I  could 
not  but  think  of  the  faithful-hearted, 
noble-eyed  man  standing  with  his  mu- 
tinous crew  about  him,  sullen  and  threat- 
ening, while  he  looked  forward  over  a 
waste  of  unknown  waters  with  grand 
trust  and  courage  toward  the  promised 
land. 

The  world  crucified  Christ,  and  the 
Spanish  nation  paid  their  delot  to  Co- 
lumbus in  ingratitude  and  imprison- 
ment. 

As  I  glanced  once  more  toward  the 
marble  slab  where  the  bombastic  Span- 
ish description  omits  to  mention  the 
prison  and  the  chains  with  which  they 
honored  history's  hero,  I  thought  half- 
sadly,  half-thankfully: 

"At  rest,  oh  proud,  broken-hearted, 
great  man;  at  rest." 

Mass  was  being  performed;  there  were 
some  Carmelite  and  Franciscan  monks, 
a  number  of  ladies,  black-eyed  and 
black-veiled,  upon  their  knees,  and  a  few 
foreigners  lounging  in  the  aisles. 

Away  up  in  the  belfry  we  encoun- 
tered an  odd,  old  character,  the  bell- 
ringer,  whose  acquaintance  would  well 
repay  the  toilsome  ascent  even  if  the 
whole  town  and  bay  of  Havana  did  not 
lie  unfolded  at  one's  feet. 

In  his  rookery,  far  above  all  human 
hearts,  the  old  hermit  makes  cigars  at 
his  deal  table,  and,  being  a  perfect  enthu- 
siast on  the  subject  of  bells,  he  will  tell 
you  how  he  has  passed  his  life  in  their 
service,  ringing  these  for  matins,  those 
for  vespers,  this  one  for  storms,  that 
for  peace  and  this  for  victory.  If  you 
have  a  fancy  to  leave  him  a  little  silver, 
he  will  hand  his  cigars  to  you  with  the 
airs  of  a  prince.  He  would  have  made 
a  capital  study  for  some  of  the  French 
writers:  so  ragged  and  so  ignorant,  so 
courteous  and  yet  of  so  simple  a  faith. 

I  hope  my  sex  will  not  be  against  me 
if  I  mention  a  visit  to  the  Royal  and 
Imperial  Cigarette  Factory  of  La  Honra- 
dez,  for  I  assure  you  that  both  Dorla  and 
myself  exhibited  a  lively  interest  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  paper  cigar  which 
meets  one  at  every  corner  in  Cuba,  at 
the  opera,  in  the  cars,  between  dinner- 
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courses,  at  church-doors,  yes,  let  me 
whisper  it,  between  the  rosy  lips  of 
lovely  women. 

Upon  leaving,  each  guest  is  presented 
with  a  package  of  cigarettes  tied  with 
pretty  ribbon  and  wrapped  in  orna- 
mental paper,  upon  which  his  name, 
copied  from  the  register,  is  printed,  the 
whole  having  been  made  while  he  was 
inspecting  the  building.  "  La  Honra- 
dez  "  is  one  of  the  rare  places  in  Havana 
where  it  would  be  considered  bad  form 
to  fee  the  attendants. 

An  agreeable  feature  of  the  city  pub- 
lic life  is  the  outdoor  concert  called  the 
"  retreta,"  given  by  two  regimental 
bands  under  the  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Havana,  every  evening  from 
eight  o'clock  until  nine  in  one  of  the 
public  squares  of  the  city.  All  the 
fashion  of  Havana  may  be  seen  there, 
foreign  and  native ;  lovers  court  as- 
siduously, friends  chat,  business  appoint- 
ments are  made,  and  flirtations  prosper. 

The  paths  of  the  square  are  beauti- 
fully kept  and  planted  with  crimson 
and  ivory  camelias,  and  it  is  most  amus- 
ing to  see  boys  of  ten  in  swallow-tail 
coats  and  high  hats,  and  girls  of  eight 
in  long,  low-necked  dresses,  strolling  up 
and  down  arm  in  arm.  Indeed,  children 
have  the  most  precocious  ideas  in  Cuba. 

It  is  always  attractive  to  hear  music 
in  the  open  air  at  night,  but  under  the 
effulgence  of  the  tropical  moon  it  has  a 
magical  effect,  the  most  dole e  far  niente 
imaginable.  The  Creoles  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  music,  and  the  perform- 
ance is  always  admirably  good. 

One  evening,  as  we  sat  at  the  "re- 
treta," sipping  some  delicate  ices,  a 
funeral  cortege  passed,  and,  as  is  the 
custom  in  Cuba,  every  one  uncovered. 

It  was  some  wealthy  resident  evi- 
dently who  was  being  borne  to  the 
Campo  Santo,  for  the  hearse,  covered 
with  gilt  and  ornaments,  was  drawn  by 
six  black  horses  and  driven  by  a  coach- 
man who  wore  enormous  top  boots,  a 
gilt-braided,  cocked  hat,  and  a  brilliant 
red  coat  ;  eight  hired  mourners,  dressed 
in  long  black  coats,  walked  beside  the 
hearse,  and  perhaps  twenty-five  victor- 
ias, filled  with  the  male  relatives  only, 
all  smoking,  brought  up  the  rear. 

We  witnessed  several  performances  at 
the  celebrated  Tacon  Theater  on  San 
Rafael  street.  The  building  is  very 
handsome  in  the  inside,  but  its  exterior 
is  not  at  all  imposing. 


The  Cubans  are  naturally  a  musical 
people,  and  will  brook  no  trifling  from 
performers,  signifying  their  disappro- 
bation with  a  great  noise  of  the  feet. 

Their  commendation  and  applause, 
however,  is  quite  unique,  as  they  are 
very  demonstrative  when  pleased,  and 
a  furor  frequently  costs  them  a  fabu- 
lous sum.  Doves  with  the  wildest  verses 
of  rapture  fastened  to  their  feet  are  set 
free  to  fly  upon  the  stage  ;  the  most  ex- 
pensive jewelry  is  borne  over  the  foot- 
lights and  purses  heavy  with  gold,  I 
was  much  amused  one  night  to  see  an 
enthusiastic  Spaniard  fling  his  hat  at 
the  feet  of  a  favorite  danseuse. 

There  is  usually  a  large  display  of  the 
military  at  the  Tacon,  and  for  gayety 
and  picturesqueness  the  scene  cannot 
well  be  equaled,  the  elegant  toilets  of 
the  ladies  and  the  bright  colors  in  which 
the  house  is  frescoed,  making  an  appear- 
ance powerfully  brilliant. 

The  last  Sunday  that  we  were  in 
Havana  a  bull-fight  for  charitable  (?) 
purposes  was  given  in  the  Bull-ring  near 
the  sea,  some  distance  from  the  city 
walls.  Somewhat  to  the  credit  of  the 
Cuban  women,  be  it  said,  that  they  are 
not  frequenters  of  the  cruel  sport  unless 
the  object  be  for  benevolence. 

"Bread  and  circuses!"  how  often  I 
thought  of  the  old  Latin  cry  as  we  sat 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  house  and  noted 
the  ten  thousand  and  more  around  us 
whose  faces  assumed  such  looks  of 
sharp,  savage  ferocity  as  the  afternoon 
wore  on. 

Bread  and  Bulls  !  this  slight  variation 
and  the  cry  of  centuries  ago  would  be 
appropriate  here  ! 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  cruelty  is  con- 
tagious. I  know  I  became  very  much 
excited  and  cheered  as  loudly  as  any  one 
with  the  sole  exception  that  I  was  ap- 
plauding the  gallant  old  animal  who 
fought  for  his  life,  while  the  Spanish 
mob  cheered  the  inhuman  tormentors. 

Six  animals  were  slaughtered,  and  be- 
fore the  curtain  went  down  upon  that 
tragedy,  the  sun  had  sunk. 

"  Well,"  said  Dorla,  as  we  looked  from 
our  window  for  a  last  night- view  of  the 
bay  and  its  surroundings,  "  to-morrow 
we  commence  to  know  Cuban  life  apart 
froin  the  Capital,  but  I  love  Havana  and 
I  shall  be  sorry  when  to-morrow  comes  ; 
sha'n't  you  ?" 

I  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  we  both 
looked  outward. 


)AL^©N  FISHINO  OH  3ltiAKm  MVlERc 


ALMOST  anywhere  along  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Snake  River,  from 
where  it  joins  the  Columbia  to 
its  head-waters  in  Wyoming,  it 
is  possible  to  catch  the  salmon. 

According  to  some  authorities,  what  I 
have  designated  as  salmon  are  really 
salmon-trout,  which  feed  in  fresh  water 
and  do  not  return  to  the  ocean. 
Whether  they  are  salmon  or  salmon- 
trout,  they  are  game,  and  vary  in 
weight  from  ten  to  forty  pounds. 

I  was  spending  a  holiday  in  Idaho, 
when  m.}'  host,  Bob,  introduced  me  to 
the  Judge  and  to  salmon  fishing  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  West.  The  run  of  fish  be- 
gan about  the  end  of  December. 

It  took  thirty  minutes '  rowing  and 
towing  to  get  the  boat  one-half  mile  up 
the  swift  current  of  the  river,  and  then 
we  were  at  the  fishing  ground.  The 
whole  procedure  was  new  to  me,  and 
I  had  formed  but  little  opinion  about 
the  utensils  of  war  and  the  mode  of 
operating  them  ;  but  I  accepted  every- 
thing quietly,  until  they  produced  lines 
with  two  or  three-ounce  sinkers  dang- 
ling from  the  end ;  then  I  wanted  to  start 
for  home.  I  explained  that  I  had  come 
to  capture  a  game  fish  and  not  to  angle 
on  the  bottom,  as  if  for  suckers  or  stur- 
geon. My  friends  did  not  pitch  me  out 
of  the  boat,  as  later  developments 
showed  they  should  have  done ;  but  my 
friend  Bob  took  a  long  and,  apparently, 
pitying  glance  at  me  and  then  said: 
"Just  wait.  Sonny!  If  you  hook  a 
good  big  salmon  to-day  you  will  think 
you  have  game  enough. "  And  I  waited. 
We  each  had  an  unjointed  bamboo 
pole,  to  which  was  fastened  a  reel  con- 
tainino-  from  two  hundred  to  three  hun- 


dred feet  of  braided  silk  line.  Attached 
to  each  line  were  a  sinker  and  a  treble 
hook,  t.  i'.,  three  hooks  soldered  to- 
gether at  such  angles  that  when  a  fish 
has  once  gorged  the  thing,  disgorge- 
ment is  almost  an  impossibility.  The 
bait  used  was  salmon-roe. 

After  baiting  our  hooks,  tying  on  the 
roe  with  pink-colored  thread,  we  drifted 
with  the  current  some  three  hundred 
yards  to  where  an  eddy  began ;  then  we 
turned  in  toward  the  river-bank,  so  as 
to  strike  this  eddy  and  let  us  return 
nearly  to  the  starting  point. 

"You  must  keep  your  sinker  just 
above  the  bottom,"  said  Bob. 

The  sinker  is  about  two  feet  above 
the  hook;  when  it  is  just  grazing  the 
bottom  you  may  be  reasonably  sure 
that  the  hook  is  tumbling  around  over 
the  gravel  and  stones  of  the  river,  where 
the  salmon  look  for  food. 

I  consumed  most  of  the  time  of  the 
first  float  feeling  for  the  bottom  with 
my  sinker,  so  that  my  hook  might 
"  find  the  bottom  "  as  instructed.  We 
caught  no  fish.  Then  we  returned  and 
tried  it  again. 

This  time,  after  two  or  three  cautious 
locations  of  the  bottom  with  my  sinker, 
I  suddenly  felt  a  tug  on  my  pole  and  I 
struck.  Away  went  my  line  up-stream 
at  a  rapid  rate,  while  my  reel  sang  a 
merry  tune.  I  had  him  set  down  for 
at  least  a  forty-pounder,  the  pull  was 
so  great.  Then  came  an  extra  surge 
and  the  pole  snapped,  but  I  grasped 
the  line  with  my  gloved  hands  and 
drew  it  in  slowly  and  steadily,  until  I 
knew  he  was  nearing  the  surface ;  then, 
gaff  in  hand,  I  waited,  until  from 
the    green    of    the    deep    water    there 
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emerged — about  fifteen  pounds  of  the 
river  mud  and  a  pair  of  dead-men's 
shoes.  At  least  I  supposed  they  were 
dead-men's  shoes  because,  subsequently, 
I  angled  up  his  coat  and  trousers,  and 
the  Snake  is  much  given  to  disgorging 
an  unfortunate  prospector  at  irregular 
intervals. 

My  hook  had  caught  on  the  stones 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  tugging  at  the 
line  was  caused  by  the  current  driving 
our  boat  down-stream  faster  than  the 
reel  could  run  out.  What  I  had 
thought  to  be  my  line  scurrying  up- 
stream was,  in  fact,  the  boat  rapidly 
drifting  from  the  place  where  my  hook 
remained  fastened  to  the  bottom. 
When  I  realized  all  this,  I  passed  a 
number  of  remarks,  in  rapid  succession, 
my  companions  keeping  surprisingly 
quiet.  They  afterwards  confided  to  me 
that  they  remembered  we  were  close  to 
town,  and  that  I  knew  the  way  there. 

I  was  rowed  ashore,  where  I  repaired 
my  fishing  pole  while  the  others  made 
two  or  three  runs,  during  one  of  which 
the  Judge  hooked  a  ten-pounder  and 
had  hauled  him  into  the  boat  before  the 
fish  realized  that  anything  was  wrong. 

Presently,  I  tried  it  again.  This  time 
I  did  not  feel  so  assiduously  for  the 
bottom  and  got  along  better.  I  saw 
the  Judge  make  a  strike.  His  line  ran 
out  a  little  and  then  slackened.  The 
fish  had  got  off  the  hook. 

Then  Bob  made  a  strike,  and  just  as  I 
opened  my  lips  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
hooked  him,  I  felt  a  tug  at  my  own 
line.  I  struck  hard  and — whew-w  I — I 
knew  it  was  not  shoes  this  time. 

There  was  a  mighty  swirl  of  the 
water,  a  broad  fin  and  tail  flashed  into 
view,  then  away  sped  my  line  across 
the  stream,  with  the  water  flying  from 
in  front  of  it.  How  the  reel  did 
sing !  And  how  he  did  pull !  My  pole 
was  about  fourteen  feet  long,  but 
it  was  bent  so  that  I  could  reach  out 
my  hand  and  nearly  touch  the  tip.  I 
put  the  brake  on  the  large  reel,  and  also 
pressed  the  line,  where  it  left  the  reel, 
hard  against  the  pole.  A  hole  was 
burned  in  my  glove  and  my  hand  was 
blistered  as  the  line  ran  out,  but  still 
the  fish  sped  on.  Some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  away  a  shining,  silvery 
body  sprung  high  into  the  air  and  fell 
back,  with  a  loud  splash,  and  amid  a  cloud 


of  spray.      Then  he  went  to  the   bottom 
and  sulked. 

I  was  not  ^oxxy ;  it  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  replenish  my  reel.  Fifty  feet 
more  of  a  run,  and  he  would  have  been 
gone,  for  my  line  was  nearly  out  and, 
once  the  end  was  reached,  it  would  no 
more  have  held  him  than  it  could  have 
held  a  young  bullock.  So  I  reeled  up 
with  alacrity,  as  the  judge  rowed  us 
over  to  where  my  catch  lay  sulking,  and 
not  until  I  had  taken  up  all  the  line 
did  I  feel  master  of  the  situation  again. 

Then  I  began  to  pull  my  prize  around 
a  bit  to  see  if  he  was  tractable.  He  was 
not.  When  ready,  he  took  a  spurt  down- 
stream that  would  have  done  credit  to 
a  'varsity  crew  for  speed.  Just  then 
Bob's  fish  (I  had  been  entirely  too  busy 
to  watch  his  manoeuvres)  concluded  it 
would  go  up-stream,  and  there  we  were ! 
Strung  out  between  the  two  salmon, 
with  our  reels  being  rapidly  emptied 
and  no  means  at  hand  to  stop  it.  The 
boat  could  not  follow  both  fish  at  once 
to  prevent  our  losing  line,  and  it  was 
equally  certain  that  unless  something 
was  done,  very  shortly,  the  end,  both  of 
the  line  and  the  episode,  was  at  hand. 

Something  of  this  sort  came  into  my 
mind,  and  I  was  trying  to  calculate  how 
much  of  my  tackle  the  salmon  would 
take  with  him  as  we  parted  company, 
when  Bob  took  a  quick  glance  at  my 
nearly  spent  reel,  then  turned  to  his  own 
and  stopped  it  dead,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  gave  a  heavy  surge  on  his  pole. 
There  was  a  sharp  ping  of  the  line  and 
then  it  lay  limp  and  still  on  the  water. 

Praise  be  given  unto  this  friend  of 
mine !  He  had  seen  that  my  line  was 
nearly  out,  and  rather  than  that  I,  the 
enthusiast,  with  his  first  salmon  well 
hooked,  should  lose  that  prize,  he  had 
deliberately  broken  his  tackle  and  al- 
lowed his  own  catch  to  escape.  If  he 
have  transgressions,  may  Heaven  shrive 
him! 

Away  sped  my  salmon,  actually  tow 
ing  the  large  boat.  He  kept  up  the 
gait  for,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
down  the  river,  and  then  again  he  shot 
out  of  the  water,  twice  his  own  length, 
and  again  sounded  to  the  bottom  and 
sulked.  This  time  we  allowed  him  no 
interval  for  rest.  I  reeled  up  and  we 
immediately  began  to  break  him  to 
lead.     Vim  had  departed  from  him 
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They  say  if  a  fish  runs  with  the  cur- 
rent any  distance  he  suffocates.  As  to 
this  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that 
this  one  never  had  the  same  amount  of 
energy  after  his  down -stream  run.  I 
pulled  him  around  for  a  time  and  he 
made  a  weak  run  or  two,  but  I  was  al- 
ways able  to  prevent  him  heading 
away  from  me,  and  it  is  only  in  this 
straightaway  pull  that  they  can  exert 
their  strength.  Then  they  can  lean  up 
against  the  hook,  very  much  as  a  horse 
settles  into  the  collar  for  a  hard  pull, 
and  snap  your  line  in  an  instant,  if  you 
do  not  let  it  play  out  to  them.  This 
fellow  would  flash  from  side  to  side  of 
the  boat  as  far  as  the  forty  feet  of  line 
would  allow,  but  I  kept  him  snubbed  up 
too  closely  for  him  to  get  a  start,  so  we 
had  no  great  difficulty  in  gradually 
worrying  him  down,  until  he  permitted 
us  to  tow  him  to  the  bank.  The  Judge 
waded  out,  gaffed  him,  and  then  my 
first  salmon  was  securely  captured. 

After  this  we  sat  on  the  river's  bank 
and  smoked  the  pipe  of  contentment. 
I,  perhaps,  more  than  the  others,  for  they 
were  in  haste  to  return  and  secure 
more  salmon.  I  was  not — I  had  had 
enough  for  the  time;  had  drunk  to  sa- 
tiety, and  intuitively  felt  that,  though  I 
should  catch  unlimited  numbers  of  far 
finer  fish;  though  I  should  struggle 
with  them  stoutly  and  long,  smash 
tackle  and  have  a  generally  uproarious 
time,  I  would  never  again  feel  the 
same  thrill  of  unadulterated  joy  that 
was  mine  when  I  had  this  magnificent 
creature  on  the  end  of  a  two-hundred- 
foot  line,  and  he  conducting  himself  as 
if  he  were  lord  of  the  earth  and  the 
waters  thereof. 

I  was  now  content  to  turn  my  tackle 
over  to  Bob  and  sit  down  and  row  the 
boat,  while  the  others  fished,  so  we 
rowed  up  to  the  fishing  ground  once 
more  and  settled  down  to  work. 

My  two  friends  were  veterans  in  the 
sport  and  took  things  more  coolly  than 
I  had  done,  so,  as  I  sat  and  watched 
them,  I  learned  some  things  and  un- 
learned others.  The  Judge,  I  noticed, 
did  not  use  his  reel  more  than  was  ab- 
solutely necessary.  He  seemed  to  be 
out  for  fish  and  nothing  else;  the  ap- 
petite of  the  chase  was  upon  him. 
When  he  hooked  a  salmon,  his  only 
thought  seemed  to  be  to  get  it  off  his 


hook  so  that  he  could  capture  another.  It 
was  in  his  way.  He  would  make  them 
fight  for  every  inch  of  line  they  took 
and,  if  possible,  would  drag  them  into 
the  boat  before  they  knew  they  were 
caught. 

Fewer  fish  escaped  from  him  than 
from  Bob,  but  somehow  I  liked  the  lat- 
ter's  way  the  better.  So  long  as  a  fish 
possessed  the  power  to  pull  and  the 
disposition  to  do  so.  Bob  was  indiffer- 
ent to  its  being  this  one  or  some  other 
yet  in  the  river.  He  would  allow  them 
to  take  line  according  to  their  weight, 
and  then  have  it  out  with  them  on  a 
more  equal  basis. 

And  sometimes  one  would  take  line 
without  his  permitting  it,  for  you  do  not 
know  how  large  a  salmon'  is  until  you 
have  felt  the  strength  of  him,  and  thee 
it  is  often  too  late.  You  find  you 
should  not  have  allowed  him  latitude, 
because  by  it  he  is  beyond  your  control. 
After  a  salmon  reaches  a  certain 
weight,  say  thirty  pounds,  there  is  no 
reason  for  being  lenient  with  him.  He 
will  amuse  you  enough  without  your 
feeding  him  line  to  play  with,  and  will 
keep  you  very  busy  preventing  him  from 
smashing  things  and  severing  all  con- 
necting ties  between  you. 

The  fish  on  this  occasion  bit  freely, 
and  my  two  companions  kept  me  busy 
rowing  to  the  shore  with  them,  where 
they  could  wade  out  and  gaff  their 
prizes.  At  one  time  the  Judge  and  Bob 
each  had  a  fish  hooked  at  the  same  time, 
but  no  complications  arose;  the  Judge 
quickly  pulled  his  into  the  boat  and  got 
it  out  of  the  way  of  other  prospect- 
ive victims,  and  Bob  could  not  coax  a 
vigorous  run  out  of  his  fish. 

A  mishap  which  befell  the  Judge 
ended  the  sport. 

The  Judge  is  much  given  to  periods 
of  abstraction,  during  which  he  some- 
times performs  some  peculiar  acts.  The 
fish,  during  one  particular  float,  were 
biting  voraciously  and  the  Judge,  having 
caught  one  and  unhooked  it,  was  in 
great  haste  to  secure  another.  He  was 
wondering  if  Bob  would  hook  one  be- 
fore he  could  get  back  to  his  fishing 
again;  and,  as  he  wondered,  he  baited 
his  hook,  fastened  on  the  bait  v/ith  the 
thread,  picked  up  the  scissors  and,  in- 
stead of  cutting  the  thread  on  the  bait, 
he  deliberately  cut  his  line  just  above 
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the  sinker  and  nonchalantly  cast  hook 
and  sinker  overboard.  As  they  left  his 
hand  he  awoke  from  his  abstraction 
enough  to  realize  what  he  had  done; 
then,  with  eyes  straining  to  watch  the 
downward  course  of  his  baited  hook, 
he  said:  "  There,  that's  gone!"  That 
was  all.  He  was  too  used  to  himself  to 
be  surprised  at  anything  he  might  do. 
We  had  started  so  late  in  the  day  that 
by  the  time  a  new  sinker  and  hook 
could  be  prepared  it  would  be  nightfall, 


so  we  concluded  to  go  home.  They 
had  eight  salmon  in  all — enough  for 
any  reasonable  minded  person,  I  think, 
though  none  of  thein  weighed  more 
than  eighteen  pounds. 

Up  in  the  other  end  of  the  boat  I  had 
one — one  only — but  far  too  fine  to  asso- 
ciate with  such  fry  as  they  had  caught, 
so  I  kept  him  aloof  and  free  from  taint 
of  association.  1  will  not  say  how  much 
he    weighed — you    would    not    believe 
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THE  natives  through  the  Moolton 
Desert  were  the  most  villanous- 
looking  people  I  had  yet  seen ; 
nevertheless,  they  salaamed  and 
seemed  quite  friendly.  They  have  the 
reputation  of  being  great  cattle  thieves, 
stealing  from  one  section  and  selling 
in  another. 

Nearing  Moolton  the  soil  became  bet- 
ter and  harder.  By  the  use  of  water 
conducted  through  irrigating  ditches  the 
natives  were,  to  some  extent,  enabled 
to  cultivate.  The  path  along  the  railway 
was  so  hard  and  smooth  that,  at  sun- 


down, when  I  reached  the  city  of  Mool- 
ton, my  cyclometer  registered  sixty-one 
miles  from  Chanru. 

Moolton  is  a  frontier  military  station, 
a  regiment  of  infantry  and  cavalry  and 
native  soldiers  being  stationed  at  the 
cantonment  and  new  fort.  It  is  the 
nearest  military  supply  station  to  Quetta, 
in  Beluchistan,and  the  southern  frontier 
of  Afghanistan. 

The  native  city,  containing  about 
seventy-five  thousand  mixed  natives,  is 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  cantonment. 
It  is  an  old  relic  of  a  city,  well  worth 
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seeing.  It  was  built  on  a  mound  of 
earth,  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  and 
gate-ways.  The  houses  are  built  mostly 
of  mud  called  "kutcha,"  or  sun-dried 
mud.  An  ancient  fort  is  still  to  be 
seen,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  mosques 
and  Hindu  temples.  A  memorial  monu- 
ment stands  on  the  site,  in  memory 
of  the  soldiers  and  Europeans  slaugh- 
tered during  the  Sikh  war. 

Moolton  is  the  last  large  city  in 
western  Punjab.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
great  battle  with  the  Sikhs,  who  refused 
to  be  annexed  to  the  British  possessions 
in  India,  in  i  845.  They  were  finally 
vanquished  in  1848. 

Most  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty -nine 
miles  from  Moolton  to  Kurrachee  would 
be  through  a  desert  country  and  over 
poor  roads,  so  that  my  last  stretch  in 
India  was  not  destined  to  be  an  easy 
one.  A  red  metaled  road  runs  from 
Moolton  as  far  as  Shershah.      Here  was 


Darkness  came  on  as  I  reached  the 
Sutley  River,  which  I  had  crossed  four 
hundred  and  three  miles  back,  at  Phi- 
lour,  in  Northern  India.  I  remained  on 
this  side  of  the  railway  bridge,  which 
crosses  over  into  the  native  province  of 
Bahawalpur,  and  put  up  for  the  night 
at  the  railway  bungalow,  among  the 
native  employees,  who  were  much  mys- 
tified at  iny  sudden  appearance  and 
peculiar  mode  of  traveling.  The  bim- 
galows  were  all  made  of  "kutcha,"  or 
mud  bricks,  and  stood  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sutley,  which  here  forms  the 
south-western  boundary  line  of  the 
Punjab. 

At  daybreak  I  trundled  the  wheel 
over  the  iron  bridge  to  the  south  bank 
of  the  Sutley.  Fortunately  the  timbers 
were  covered  with  corrugated  iron. 
Three  miles  beyond,  lies  the  native 
town  of  Bahawalpur,  where  the  native 
prince,    Nawab    of    Bahawalpur,    has  a 
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pitched  a  large  camp  of  English  cavalry 
on  their  way  to  Dera-Ghazee-Khan,  on 
the  Beluchistan  border.  The  country 
up  to  Shujahabad  was  quite  fertile,  but 
the  next  thirty-two  miles,  to  Lodran, 
was  mostly  a  dry  desert.  A  few 
camels,  donkeys  and  wandering  Belu- 
chese    were    passed    along    the    road. 


palace.  The  town  is  two  miles  away 
from  the  railway  station,  and  having 
seen  enough  of  palaces  in  Agra  and 
Delhi,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
paying  the  place  a  visit. 

A  narrow  dirt  road  now  followed 
close  to  the  railway  line,  thickly  covered 
with  dust.     Over  this  I  wheeled  to  Sa- 
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masata  station,  where  I  procured  a  good 
meal  at  the  refreshment  rooms,  after 
a  two  days'  diet  of  chapatties,  sugar 
and  water.  Some  of  the  railway  sta- 
tions south  of  Moolton  and  in  the  native 
province  are  surmounted  by  dome- 
shaped  cupolas,  one  for  each  room.    All 


Yarkhan,   where,  to   my   relief,  I  again 
struck  a  green,  fertile  country. 

Corn  and  garnered  wheat  fields  were 
scattered  here  and  there.  At  the  sev- 
eral stations  were  many  bags  of  wheat 
ready  for  shipment  by  rail  to  Kurrachee, 
and  thence  by  sea  to  Europe.    I  arrived  at 


have  the  appearance  of  Mohammedan 
mosques.  The  most  probable  explana- 
tion of  this  is,  that  at  the  time  of  build- 
ing the  railway  up  the  Indus  valley  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  timber. 

For  fifty-five  miles,  the  next  day,  the 
country  was  nothing  but  barren  desert. 
No  huts  or  hamlets  were  to  be  seen  the 
entire  stretch.  I  followed  the  railway 
path  almost  the  entire  distance  to 
Khanpur.  Once  I  lifted  the  wheel  over 
the  wire  fence  into  the  desert,  but  soon 
found  the  road  too  sandy.  A  few 
herds  of  cattle  and  goats  were  feeding 
on  the  scattered  prickly  bushes.  Two 
or  three  Mohammedan  grave-yards  were 
passed,  but  no  villages.  The  sun  was 
very  hot.  In  fact,  in  my  southward 
course,  I  was  gradually  approaching  a 
warmer  climate.  I  perspired  freely  as 
I  rolled  along  the  railway  path,  lifting 
the  wheel  over  bridges  and  culverts, 
and  pushing  through  sand  drifts.  What 
a  fearful  desert  country  it  must  be  in 
the  hot  summer  months,  when  the  ther- 
mometer stands  from  iio°  to  120°  Fahr- 
enheit in  the  shade.  The  Europeans 
liken  the  intensity  of  the  heat  to  that 
of  the  lower  regions.  I  wheeled  twenty- 
seven  miles  through  the  desert  to  Rahim 


Rebi,  the  boundary  of  the  Sind  province 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  early  in  the 
evening.  .        «  •      - 

Sukkur,  a  railway  centre,  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Indus  River,  was 
reached  the  next  day. 

The  country  was  low  land,  and  the 
road  was  considerably  cut  up  by  the 
summer  floods.  Near  Rohri,  however, 
the  road  was  metaled.  Natives  were 
riding  along  on  donkeys  so  small  that 
they  were  compelled  to  hold  their  feet 
up  to  keep  from  striking  the  ground. 
I  quickly  wheeled  over  the  stone  bridge 
over  the  Nora  canal,  now  dry  from  the 
low  stage  of  the  Indus,  and  followed 
through  the  narrow  streets  lined  with 
mud  or  "kutcha"  buildings  to  the 
famous  Indus  River.  A  bund  or  street 
runs  along  the  river  front  of  Rohri  with 
a  neat  wall  along  the  water's  edge.  A 
magnificent  railroad  bridge  spans  the 
deep  channel.  Over  this  I  wheeled  to 
the  west  bank.  Excellent  white  lime- 
stone roads  furnished  a  great  relief,  after 
riding  twelve  days  on  the  desert  roads 
from  Lahore. 

vSukkur  is  peculiarly  situated  on  a 
huge  mass  of  rock  and  strongly  fortified. 
It   contains    a  railroad    shop   for    over- 
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hauling'  locomotives.  There  are,  in  all, 
about  seventy-five  European  residents. 
The  large  bridge  over  the  Indus  is 
made  to  drop,  so  that  in  case  of  war 
communication  can  be  cut  off.  A  line 
of  railway  extends  from  here  to  Quetta, 
in  northern  Bcluchistan,  and  for  military 
purposes  has  been 
extended  to  the 
boundary  of  Af- 
ghanistan at 
Chaman.  Enough 
railroad  material 
lies  at  Chaman  to 
extend  the  line 
over  a  sixty  miles 
plain  country  to 
Kandahar,  which 
can  be  done  in  six- 
ty  days.  The 
Ameer  at  Kabul 
has  opposed  the 
extension  of  the 
line  into  his  terri- 
tory, but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the 
railway  will  event- 
ually  be  put 
through  to  Farah 
and  Herat,  where, 
in  all  probability, 
it  will  be  met.  by 
the  Russian  rail- 
way. Thus,  Eu- 
rope and  India 
will  be  connected 
by  a  continuous 
stretch  of  rails, 
reducing  the  time 
of  travel  between 
England  and  her 
Asiatic  posses- 
sions to  about 
seven  days. 

Before  the 
opening  of  the 
Suez       canal, 

it  was  a  long,  tedious  journey  of  months 
to  India,  around  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  When  De  Lesseps  proposed 
cutting  a  ship  canal  from  Port  Said  to 
Suez  this  was  believed  to  be  the  short- 
est route  to  India.  It  is  now  almost 
assured  that  in  a  few  years  the  travel 
to  India  will  be  by  rail,  via  southern 
Russia. 

I    remained    in    Sukkur    two    days, 
taking  a  much  needed  rest.      Fever  had 
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made  several  attacks  upon  me,  but  1 
had  warded  it  off  by  the  use  of  Phenace- 
tine.  The  warm  days  and  cold  nights 
were  very  conducive  to  chills. 

On  the  morning  of  November  23d,  I 
started  on  my  last  stretch  to  Kurrachee, 
now  but  356  miles  away,  over  the  Lark- 
hana   highwav. 

The  carts  and 
cattle  going  al(jng 
the  road  were  en- 
veloped in  a  cloud 
of  dust  which  was 
almost  stifling. 
The  natives  were 
dumbfounded  to 
see  me  riding 
along  on  such  a 
strange  steed. 
Many  of  the  chil- 
dren ran  away  as 
fast  as  their  legs 
could  carry  them, 
as  though  the 
devil  himself  was 
in  pursuit.  Many 
natives  were  rid- 
ing excellent 
horses  of  Arabian 
breed. 

I  reached  the 
town  of  Sarkhana, 
charmingly  situ- 
ated in  the  midst 
of  a  grove  of 
palms,  and 
stopped  to  pur- 
chase some  chap- 
atties  and  sugar 
for  my  noon-day 
lunch.  Immedi- 
ately an  enormous 
crowd  surrounded 
the  wheel. 
Among  them  were 
Sind  natives, 
whose  dialect  I 
could  not  understand,  nor  could  I  make 
my  wants  known  to  them  with  the  small 
stock  of  Hindustani  I  knew.  I  noticed 
that  they  wore  rings  in  the  top  of  their 
ears,  the  same  as  the  women.  With 
trousers  blue  or  white,  a  jacket  of  ver- 
milion red,  white  turban  and  pointed 
shoes,  they  presented  a  rather  handsome 
appearance.  Many  of  the  old  men  had 
their  white  beards  dyed  red,  like  the 
Persians.    A  native  theatrical  company 
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was  passed  near  Dokree.  They  had  three 
camels,  on  which  the  actors  and  their 
famiHes  were  perched.  Four  musicians 
on  horseback,  with  drums  and  horns, 
made  alleged  music,  very  similar  to 
Scotch  bagpipes. 

Twenty  miles  of  desert,  next  day, 
brought  me  to  the  bank  of  the  Indus, 
bordered  by  a  huge  levee  or  dyke, 
called  "bund"  in  India.  This  change 
from  the  desert  to  the  broad  Indus, 
with  a  few  native  sailing  boats  gliding 
along,  was  a  welcome  one. 

I  reached  Amri  station  by  sundown, 
and  the  native  station  master  kindly 
sent  his  servant  off  to  the  village  to 
forage  some  native  food  for  me.  No 
sooner  had  darkness  set  over  the  wild 
country  than  the  jackals  commenced 
their  nightly  howls  near  the  bungalows. 
I  played  a  few  selections  on  my  mouth 
organ  for  the  amusement  of  the  station 
master  and  his  clerks.  They  in  turn  sang 
songs  in  Hindustani  and  Persian.  These 
were  sung  in  such  a  whining  tone  as  to 
suggest  suffering  from  some  acute  pain. 

The  trees  along  the  road  to  Hydrabad, 
the  next  morning,  showed  the  high-water 
marks  of  the  overflow  of  the  Indus  last 
summer.  During  these  floods  breaches 
are  often  made  in  the  railway  beds  by 
the  swift-flowing  river. 

Hydrabad,  a  large  native  town  and 
military  station,  situated  but  three  miles 
from  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus,  con- 
tains an  old  native  fort  and  many  native 
manufactories  of  embroidery  and  silk 
work.  I  crossed  the  Indus  in  a  steam- 
boat, which  ferries  across  every  half 
hour,  and  wheeled  along  a  limestone 
road  to  the  old  fort.  Hydrabad  lies  on 
a  barren  knoll,  similar  to  the  town  of 
Sukkur;  the  native  houses  are  built 
mostly  of  "kutcha." 

Kotree  is  rather  a  pleasant  little  town. 
The  railway  engineers  and  trainmen 
running  between  Dadu  and  Kurrachee 
reside  in  good  houses  or  bungalows  of  the 
railroad  company.  Palm  trees  cluster 
about,  giving  the  place  quite  a  tropical 
appearance. 

From  Kotree  to  Kurrachee,  1 1 1  miles, 
there  is  a  choice  of  two  evils  in  the  way 
of  roads.  One  is  by  way  of  the  river 
Indus,  over  low,  sandy  country;  the 
other  follows  the  railway  line,  across 
rolling  plains  covered  with  stones.  I 
chose  the  latter. 


At  the  end  of  four  miles  the  road 
dwindled  down  to  a  mere  camel  path. 
Loose  stones  were  scattered  in  heaps, 
everywhere,  and  for  miles  the  railroad 
was  enclosed  within  a  wall  of  loose 
stones.  A  few  prickly  brushes  and  many 
cactus  plants  covered  this  country.  No 
animal  life  was  to  be  seen.  For  fifty- 
seven  miles,  to  Jungshahi,  there  were 
scarcely  any  inhabitants.  Here  I  re- 
mained over  night,  only  fifty-four  miles 
from  Kurrachee,  the  capital  of  the  Sind 
province  and  last  town  in  western  India. 

The  last  day  of  November  dawned 
bright  and  cool.  The  climate  south  of 
Dadu  had  been  simply  superb  for  bicy- 
cling. The  days  and  nights  were  simi- 
lar to  those  of  our  October  weather  at 
home.  After  a  hearty  breakfast  at 
Jungshahi,  I  continued  over  the  camel 
and  horse  path,  along  the  line  of  railway 
to  Dalheji.  Some  stretches  were  sandy, 
others  strewn  with  loose  rock,  while 
deep,  stony  ravines  kept  continually 
crossing  the  path.  From  here  to  Landhi 
station  the  waters  of  a  small  bay  shim- 
mered in  the  distance.  No  villages  were 
passed  during  the  entire  day, — only  one 
or  two  miserable  huts,  whose  owners 
tended  a  few  cattle  and  goats.  A  sandy 
road  continued  clear  into  the  Cantonment 
of  Kurrachee ;  not  even  a  mile  of  metaled 
road  extended  outside  the  city  limits. 
A  westerly  wind  blew  almost  a  gale 
and  made  the  last  stretch  very  fatiguing. 
Long  lines  of  camels,  laden  with  mer- 
chandise, were  wending  their  way  out 
of  the  city.  With  the  dusk  of  evening 
I  reached  Reynold's  hotel,  just  as  the 
time  guard  in  the  military  barracks  was 
striking  six.  This  ended  my  tour  in 
India,  which  comprised  a  total  of  2,175 
miles  in  fifty- three  days,  including  stops. 

The  ride  from  Calcutta  to  Lahore, 
over  the  Grand  Trunk  road,  the  best, 
perhaps,  in  the  world,  was  very  interest- 
ing and  enjoyable.  The  natives  were 
polite,  and  government  bungalows,  every 
ten  to  twenty  miles,  rendered  the  jour- 
ney comparatively  comfortable.  But 
how  different  from  Lahore  to  Kurrachee, 
872  miles  down  the  Indus!  The  entire 
distance  was  uninteresting,  and  almost  all 
a  barren  desert.  The  roads  were  rough 
and  sandy,  the  government  bungalows 
few,  and  the  food  poor.  Only  along  the 
railway  can  good  filtered  water  and,  oc- 
casionally, good  meals  be  procured. 
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N  those  wonder- 
ful days  when 
I  was  first  al- 
lowed to  carry 
a  gun,  it  was  the 
ambition  of  every 
Southern  boy  to  kill  a  wild  turkey.  The 
performance  of  the  feat  stamped  the 
fortunate  individual  who  accomplished 
it  as  a  sportsman  beyond  dispute,  and 
I  was,  naturally,  eager  to  win  my  spurs. 

Close  neighbor  to  us  lived  Matthew 
Dickerson,  a  keen  sportsman  and  the 
owner  of  what  was  then  a  very  rare 
possession,  a  setter.  This  setter,  Blank, 
was  an  excellent  turkey  dog. 

As  Matt  never  refused  anybody  any- 
thing, he  was  easily  persuaded  to  de- 
vote several  days  to  a  turkey  hunt. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  started  out 
to  locate  and  scatter  a  flock  for  the  next 
morning's  shooting.  About  sun-down 
Blank  acknowledged  game  and  he  was 
soon  in  the  midst  of  a  fiock  of  turkeys. 
A  tremendous  fluttering  and  snapping 
of  dead  twigs  followed  as  the  frightened 
fowl  rose  in  the  air.  They  scattered 
for  miles  over  the  surrounding  woods 
and  fields.  Several  flew  past  us  within 
range,  had  we  carried  guns.  But  Matt 
never  shot  on  the  wing.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  he  would  have  picked  up  the 
fattest  gobbler,  killed  otherwise  than  in 
the  approved  manner. 

Remarking  how  fortunate  we  were  in 
having  scattered  them  too  late  for  the 
flock  to  attempt  a  re-union  that  night, 
he  called  in  the  dog  and  we  went  home 
to  prepare  for  the  next  morning's  sport. 

We  cleaned  our  muzzle-loading 
guns  and  dried  the  barrels  with 
cloth  followed  by  a  flash  of  powder,  but 
the  loading,  on  which  so  much  was 
thought  to  depend,  took  place  by  torch- 
light. Nearly  every  negro  man  and  boy 
on  the  plantation  came  up  to  have  a 
look  at  the  famous  turkey  hunter. 
His  amazingly  long-barreled  gun,  which 
was  an  old  "  flint-and-steel  "  converted 
into  a  percussion,  was  an  object  of  un- 
bounded interest.  The  loading  pro- 
ceeded with  great  deliberation.  Matt 
had  his  own  notions  about  loading  a 
gun  and  believed  that  his  method  was 


the  only  sure  one  for  turkey.  The 
charges  had  to  be  measured  with  ex- 
treme nicety,  a  certain  sized  shot  un- 
mixed with  any  others,  and  hornet's-nest 
wadding  had  to  be  used.  The  last  wad 
had  always  to  be  rammed  till  the  ram- 
rod had  bounced  out  of  the  barrel  seven 
times.  Then  if  the  powder  was  good, 
your  aim  true  and  the  distance  not  too 
great,  "  sump'm  would  happen,"  as  he 
phrased  it.  My  recollection  of  this 
"  sump'm  "  is  that  it  usually  happened 
just  where  the  butt  of  the  gun  lay 
against  my  shoulder  as  I  fired. 

"  Law  chile,  you  done  gawn  en 
drapped  yer  luck-shot,"  exclaimed 
Uncle  Cephas  when,  in  pouring  in  the 
charge,  one  rolled  from  my  hand  and 
fell  to  the  ground;  "  nebber  kill  noth'n' 
d'out  dat.  Dat's  de  one  got  to  do  biz- 
ness,  en  it  knows  it,  dat's  reason  its  try- 
in'  so  hard  to  gin  you  de  slip." 

Every  torch  was  brought  to  the  spot, 
and  the  grass  scratched  and  searched 
till  the  missing  shot  was  found  and  safely 
deposited  in  the  barrel. 

Daybreak  the  next  morning  found  us 
ensconced  in  a  brush  blind  on  the  spot 
where  the  flock  had  been  scattered. 
Blank  crouched  between  us,  ready  to 
render  valuable  assistance  in  case  a 
winged  turkey  should  run  into  cover. 

As  the  glow  in  the  east  broadened 
and  the  pale  light  filtered  through  the 
pines.  Matt  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
"  turkey-yelper "  and  began  to  call. 
This  '  'yelper  "  was  made  of  a  reed  about 
five  inches  long  in  which  a  smaller  reed, 
quill  or,  better  still,  a  smaller  hollow 
bone  from  a  turkey's  wing,  was  fastened 
for  a  mouth-piece.  The  hands  were 
placed  trumpet  fashion  over  the  farther 
end  of  the  reed  and  opened  and  closed 
to  modulate  the  sound  in  imitation  of  a 
turkey's  piping  voice. 

For  a  long  while  we  called  without 
response.  Birds  large  and  small  hopped 
around  us  almost  within  arm's  length. 
A  squirrel  scurried  hither  and  thither, 
venturing  closer  and  closer  in  his  curi- 
osity, till  we  could  easily  have  killed 
him  with  a  stone. 

"Sh-h-h,"  whispered  Matt,  very  un- 
necessarily, for  I  was  as  still  as  the  tra- 
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ditional  mouse.  A  faint,  far-away 
yelping"  sounded  half  a  mile  or  more 
down  the  branch.  After  a  proper 
pause  Matt  yelped  again.  In  due  time 
came  the  response  and  for  fully  ten 
minutes  we  bandied  calls  to  no  purpose. 
The  yelping  down  the  branch,  instead 
of  approaching,  was  evidently  station- 
ary. 

"  I  can't  understand  that,"  whispered 
Matt.  ' '  Old  turkeys  sometimes  fight 
shy  that  way,  but  from  the  bungling 
way  he  yelps,  this  is  bound  to  be  a 
young  one.  Still,  young  ones  break 
their  necks  running  up  to  the  first  call 
they  hear.      I  can't  make  it  out." 

For  some  minutes  later  no  change 
occurred,  then  the  voice  began  slowly  to 
approach.  Matt  still  looked  puzzled. 
It  crept  cautiously  down  over  the  hill. 
Then  came  a  faint  rustling-  amid  the 
dry  oak  leaves  at  the  hedge -row, 
forty  yards  distant.  A  dusky  form 
moved  among  the  broom-straw. 
Quivering  with  excitement,  I  leveled 
my  gun,  only  to  have  its  muzzle  instant- 
ly knocked  up  by  my  companion,  who 
at  the  same  moment  gave  a  low  whistle. 
At  this  signal  the  dusky  form,  straight- 
ening up,  developed  into  a  man,  'Squire 
Watson,  one  of  Matt's  chums. 

"Well,  'Squire,  that's  a  closeter  ac- 
quaintance than  ever  I  keer  to  make 
with  two  fingers  of  double  B's,  "  ex- 
claimed Matt. 

We  now  made  room  in  the  blind  for 
this  truly  unexpected  guest,  and  the 
calling  was  renewed  by  the  two  j^elpers 
in  turn. 

In  time  responses  came    from  several 


different  quarters.  We  replied,  slowly 
and  cautiously.  Then  came  a  flapping 
and  fluttering,  as  several  large  birds  rose 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  branch 
and  lit  on  ours.  A  subdued  "  put'!  put  I 
put ! "  is  heard,  drawing  closer  and 
closer.  Our  guns  are  softly  cocked  and 
the  muzzles  thrust  out  through  the 
blind.  The  tension  is  almost  overpow- 
ering. My  heart  pounds  away  like  a 
steam-hammer. 

A  line  of  tapering  black  columns 
tipped  with  red  appears  above  the  sea 
of  yellow  broom-sedge.  I  have  a  con- 
fused recollection  of  tugging  away  at 
something,  as  we  pull  at  stubborn  things 
in  dreams.  A  jarring  explosion  followed, 
and  then  a  sound  of  wings  as  if  all  of 
bird  kind  had  taken  flight  in  a  body. 

We  sprang  out  amid  the  smoke  and 
ran  down  to  the  position  just  held  by 
the  vanished  line. 

Alas !  it  was  as  bare  as  all  old  fields 
are.      Not  a  turkey;  not  even  a  feather. 

"  That  ar  fust  skeer  flung  us  outer 
gear,"  observed  the  'Squire. 

"Well,  I  do  declar' !  "  exclaimed  Matt, 
increduously,  as  he  gazed  at  the  spot 
where  his  turkey  had  stood,  for  the  line 
was  long  and  each  of  us  had  fired  in  a 
different  direction. 

Just  then  the  old  field  resounded  with 
a  tremendous  fluttering  and  flapping  in 
the  line  of  my  fire,  though  a  long  way 
off  down  the  hill-side.  We  ran  to  the 
spot.  A  twenty-pound  gobbler  lay 
dead  on  the  straw. 

It  wasn't  exactly  the  one  I  fired  at, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever 
thought  it  necessary  to  say  so. 
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PITCH-DARK  and  four  o'clock  on 
a  February  morning  is  not  the 
usual  time,  in  the  temperate 
zone,  to  begin  a  journey;  biit  in 
India  one  is  governed  by  other  con- 
ditions, and  that  hour  found  us  girls 
waving  adieu  to  our  friends,  and  en- 
sconcing ourselves  in  the  Dak  gharri, 
leaving  the  railway  station  at  Amballa 
on  our  journey  up  to  the  hills,  in  other 
words,  on  our  way  back  to  the  convent  in 
Simla  to  resume  our  studies. 


The  Dak  gharris  are  somewhat  after 
the  style  of  an  English  coach,  except 
that  they  are  drawn  by  two  horses 
instead  of  four,  and  cannot  accommodate 
so  many  people  at  a  time,  but  they  are 
more  convenient,  especially  at  night,  as 
the  interior  has  a  level  surface,  where 
one  can  remain  in  a  reclining  posture ; 
and,  as  in  India,  travelers  always  carry 
their  own  bedding,  it  can  be  spread 
inside  with  comfort.  There  is  no  rea- 
son,  either,    to   share  your  coach  with 
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strangers,  for  travelers  can  engage  the 
entire  vehicle  and  have  it  reserved. 

Probably  an  hour  or  more  had  passed, 
before  any  of  us  were  sufficiently  roused 
to  take  any  interest  in  our  surroundings; 
but,  as  dawn  was  breaking,  the  sharp 
morning  air  made  us  keenly  alive  to 
the  fact  that  we  were  leaving  the  plains 
of  India  and  ascending. 

As  the  sun  rose  and  the  mist  partly 
cleared  away,  we  could  see  the  open 
country  more  clearly;  and  then  realized 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  before  us — the 
plains  stretching  awa}^  as  far  as  eye 
could  see,  with  here  and  there  large 
clumps  of  spreading  trees;  the  herds  of 
cattle  on  their  way  out  for  the  day's 
pasture,  tended  by  boys,  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  crisp  morning  air,  singing, 
with  their  dogs  at  their  heels ;  the  birds, 
too,  awakening  from  their  rest,  sang 
their  morning  lays. 

We  were  suddenly  startled  by  the 
sound  of  the  bugle  of  the  driver,  which 
always  announced  the  approach  of  a 
stage  or  any  obstruction  in  the  road. 
We  looked  out,  and  saw  a  long  line  of 
country  carts  ahead,  drawn  by  oxen,  all 
the  drivers  half  asleep,  with  their 
blankets  arranged  in  a  very  picturesque 
cowl  over  their  heads.  Their  sudden 
awakening  so  confused  them,  that  they 
did  not  get  out  of  the  way  soon  enough 
to  suit  our  irate  coachman,  who  vigor- 
ously applied  his  whip  as  he  dashed  by, 
narrowly  escaping  a  collision. 

A  change  of  horses  is  sometimes  a 
very  exciting  event.  Our  first  change 
proved  to  be  so.  One  of  the  horses  was 
not  as  willing  as  his  partner;  he  stood 
stubbornly  at  first,  when  the  whip  was 
applied,  but  presently  kicked,  and 
literally  screamed,  dashing  wildly  from 
side  to  side  of  the  road,  leading  the 
other  poor  animal  whither  he  would, 
till  visions  of  upset  coaches  flashed 
through  our  minds,  and  we  begged  the 
coachman  to  unyoke  the  brute,  which 
he  was  unwilling  to  do.  However,  to 
pacify  us,  the  horse  was  taken  out,  when 
he  succeeded  in  breaking  away  from  his 
balgJiir  (postillion)  and  galloped  across 
the  plain.  After  another  pair  had  been 
put  in,  we  started,  with  the  aid  of  the 
boys'  shouting,  as  they  helped  to  turn 
the  wheels;  and  with  barking  of  dogs, 
and  screaming  of  women  and  children, 
we  were  on  our  way  again. 


About  ten  o'clock  we  reached  the 
Ghuggar  River  (a  branch  of  the  Jumna), 
which  had  to  be  crossed,  and,  being 
winter,  it  was  swollen  with  the  snow 
from  the  mountains,  and  in  s(Hiie  parts 
impassable.  The  water  was  so  deep  and 
swift  that  the  horses  and  coach  were 
left  behind,  and  we,  with  our  luggage 
and  coachman,  were  taken  over  on 
elephants.  The  river  looked  beautiful 
in  the  morning  sunshine,  winding  in 
and  out  till  lost  to  sight  in  the  distance. 
It  reminded  one  of  a  huge  serpent; 
while  the  fields  of  cultivation  away  be- 
yond the  banks  gave  it  a  defined  out- 
line. This  river  is  not  more  than  half 
a  mile  wide,  though  most  of  the  rivers 
in  India  aie  very  large,  so  our  journey 
was  soon  over,  and  we  were  met  on  the 
opposite  bank  by  a  fresh  Dak  gharri. 

About  noon  we  neared  the  renowned 
"  Pinjore  Gardens,"  one  stage  off 
Kalka.  As  we  had  never  been  fortunate 
enough  to  visit  these  gardens,  we  took 
this  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  were 
well  repaid  for  the  short  hour  we  spent 
there.  The  road  leading  to  the  gardens 
branched  off  into  a  beautiful,  shady 
walk,  with  a  perfect  avenue  of  trees  on 
either  side,  till  we  came  to  the  gate-way, 
which  was  a  large  masonry  arch  with 
"Welcome"  carved  above.  As  the 
gates  were  thrown  open  we  passed  into 
the  spacious  grounds,  where  in  every 
direction  we  could  see  the  groves  of 
orange  trees  laden  with  fruit;  and, 
along  the  paths,  all  the  brightest  flowers 
in  bloom,  with  the  birds  twittering 
about,  and  the  water,  as  it  rippled 
along  the  side  of  the  walks,  with  here 
and  there  a  playing  fountain,  lent  charm 
to  the  scene. 

The  occasional  hideous  roar  of  a 
tiger,  that  had  been  recently  captured 
in  a  cage,  was  the  only  inharmonious 
sound  which  greeted  the  ear.  The 
terrible  .monster  bounded  from  side  to 
side  of  his  cage,  lashing  his  tail  with 
impotent  rage  against  the  iron  bars, 
and  we  shuddered  as  wx  thought  of  the 
fate  that  had  befallen  the  unfortunate 
goat  which  had  been  tied   to  decoy  him. 

The  palace,  entirely  white,  was  clearly 
marked  amongst  the  green  foliage.  The 
long  rows  of  cypress  trees,  which  lined 
the  paths  that  intersected  the  garden  at 
right  angles,  were  of  venerable  age  and 
backed  by  masses  of  evergreen  foliage. 
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Each  of  the  main  avenues  amongst 
these  trees  had  a  small  canal,  along  the 
centre  of  which  were  fountains,  set 
working  for  our  pleasure. 

The  square,  massive  walls,  forming  a 
central  tower,  made  a  great  contrast  to 
the  delicate  trellis  work  of  the  minarets 
at  the  corners.  The  principal  gate  had 
a  very  imposing  appearance,  and,  as  we 
entered,  we  knew  we  were  intruding 
upon  the  deserted  home  of  some  Rajah, 
who  must  have  lived  in  great  pomp 
some  few  years  back,  though  it  is  now 
kept  only  as  a  resting  place  for  any 
native  of  rank  to  pass  a  night  in  on  his 
journey  through  that  part  of  the  country. 

Our  guide  took  great  pains  to  ex- 
plain to  us  all  that  was  of  interest. 
The  rooms  inside  were  most  curiously 
arranged;  there  was  one  large  central 
hall,  probably  used  as  the  throne  room, 
with  a  beautifully  polished  floor;  all 
around  were  placed  cushions  substi- 
tuted for  chairs,  and  at  the  end  was 
a  divan  or  throne  gorgeously  uphol- 
stered. On  the  walls  were  pictures  of 
Rajahs  and  Ranies,  which,  looked  at 
from  a  European  standpoint,  were  not 
strictly  speaking  works  of  art,  being 
painted  in  the  most  brilliant  colors, 
with  a  supreme  contempt  for  harmony 
and  the  monotonous  sameness  of  feat- 
ures peculiar  to  Indian  painting.  Our 
guide  knew  some  story  connected  with 
each — exploits  of  their  ancestors  at 
various  tiger  and  elephant  hunts,  and 
battles.  We  pleased  him  very  much 
by  inquiring  into  the  details  of  each 
different  legend,  and  examining  all 
the  old  armor  arranged  around  the 
room.  The  other  rooms  were  smaller, 
branching  off  the  main  one  and 
opening  on  to  balconies,  or  verandas, 
overlooking  the  inner  court;  each 
floor  was  a  repetition  of  the  first.  We 
mounted  up,  going  through  dark  pas- 
sages and  climbing  narrow  stairways,  and 
emerged  on  open  terraces,  each  a  little 
smaller  than  the  last,  till  we  reached 
the  highest,  whence  we  obtained  a  good 
view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

We  girls  regretted  our  short  hour 
was  over  when  the  driver  warned  us 
it  was  time  to  leave,  and,  as  we  re- 
turned to  our  coach,  we  were  pre- 
sented with  a  large  basket  of  oranges, 
and  each  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  as  me- 
mentoes of  our  pleasant  visit. 


Our  next  stage  of  four  miles  brought 
us  into  Kalka,  a  small  town  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  and  from  here  our  upward 
journey  began  in  real  earnest.  We  stayed 
at  the  hotel  just  long  enough  to  have 
lunch,  and  change  our  conveyance  from 
the  large  Dak  gharri  to  the  open  four- 
seated  tonga.  We  were  closely  packed, 
by  the  time  our  luggage  was  strapped 
on  to  the  two  wings  on  either  side  above 
the  wheels.  I  sat  by  the  side  of  the 
driver,  in  front,  and  my  three  com- 
panions behind;  we  were  all  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  and  had  made  up  our  minds 
to  enjoy  the  seven  hours'  drive  to  Simla. 

It  was  one  o'clock  when  we  started; 
the  bright  morning  had  turned  cloudy, 
and,  as  we  journeyed  'up,  winding 
through  the  hills,  we  found  the  air 
much  cooler.  How  well  I  remember 
the  almost  constant  sounds  of  the  bugle, 
that  warned  others,  who  might  be  behind 
some  corner,  of  our  approach;  the  jin- 
gling of  the  harness,  as  the  horses  gal- 
loped on,  with  now  and  then  a  steep 
incline,  where  their  pace  would  slacken 
to  a  walk;  and  then  the  arrival  at  a 
stage,  where  the  poor  animals  halted, 
knowing  that  they  had  earned  their  rest. 

The  time  passed  pleasantly  to  us,  who 
were  never  tired  of  looking  out  for  the 
monkeys  which  appeared  above  us, 
sometimes  clambering  over  the  rocks,  or 
seated  in  the  trees,  to  welcome  us,  as  we 
passed,  with  a  shower  of  nuts  and  twigs. 

As  the  evening  approached,  we  had 
turned  the  long  corner  of  the  Baron 
Ghat,  where  we  lost  the  last  glimpse  of 
the  plains  and  the  familiar  old  white 
houses  of  Dagshai,  where  I  had  spent 
most  of  my  childhood  years;  we  noticed 
the  snow  commencing  to  fall,  and  knew 
that  Simla  must  be  enveloped  in  its 
white  mantle.  From  there  we  drove 
down  hill  till  we  reached  the  valley, 
through  which  we  had  a  pleasant  drive, 
along  a  level  road,  passing  through  a 
little  station  called  Solon,  this  time  of 
the  year  looking  very  desolate,  as  all 
the  troops  were  down  in  the  plains  and 
there  was  hardly  any  life  to  be  seen. 
We  passed  below  the  Dak  bungalow 
and  wound  on,  round  and  round  the 
base  of  the  hills.  I  can  remember  the 
scene  as  we  passed  along;  on  either  side 
of  the  road,  stretching  far  away  along 
the  valle37^s,  we  got  glimpses  of  the 
quaint  little  hill    villages,    surrounded 
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by  tier  upon  tier  of  fields,  climbing-  up 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  with  many  a  gush- 
ing- waterfall. 

By  this  time  it  had  grown  very  cold, 
and,  as  we  neared  the  Dak  bungalow  of 
Karri  Ghat,  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  bleak 
and  desolate,  and  open  to  the  four  winds 
of  the  heavens,  we  drove  up  to  it,  as 
we  had  been  looking  forward  to  a  hot 
cup  of  tea,  if  we  could  prevail  upon  the 
sleepy  old  man  to  hasten  his  move- 
ments, for  we  had  only  a  short  time  to 
stay.  I  have  generally  found  that  at 
these  Dak  bungalows  (or  resting  houses) 
the  man  in  charge,  always  a  cook,  or 
supposed  to  be  one,  is  an  old  man;  there- 
fore, more  slow  than  natives  usually  are. 
The  interior  of  the  house  is  very  spar- 
ingly furnished,  having,  perhaps,  but 
one  bed,  table,  and  a  few  chairs  for 
each  room.  They  are  generally  squarely 
built,  with  low  roof  and  verandas  all 
round,  without  any  ornament  in  the 
way  of  flowers  outside.  This  one  was 
not  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  coachman  hurried  us  away,  as  it 
was  getting  dark,  and  we  galloped  on 
for  a  long  stretch  of  twelve  miles  under 
the  cliffs  of  Tari-Davi,  towering  dark 
and  grim  above  us,  the  road  being- 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Soon  we  en- 
tered the  gorge,  where  we  could  have 
obtained  a  good  view  of  Simla  had  it 
not  been  for  the  snow  storm  which  was 
now  upon  us.  It  had  become  com- 
pletely dark  as  we  ascended  the  final 
hill  to  Simla.  The  road  being  almost 
impassable  from  the  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
our  progress  was  very  slow.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  last  stage,  but 
were  blocked  within  two  miles  of  our 
destination.  We  could  get  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  lights  of  Simla  through 
the  blinding  snow,  but  the  coachman 
found  it  impossible  to  get  on  any  further, 
as  the  horses  refused  to  be  urged  for- 
ward, the  storm  raging  with  such  fury. 
The  mist,  which  in  the  morning  lay  so 
softly  in  the  valley,  level  and  white, 
and  from  which  the  tops  of  the  trees 
were  scarcely  visible,  had  changed  now 
into  heavy  clouds,  black  and  threatening. 


We  looked  around,  unable  to  con- 
jecture any  possible  means  of  advanc- 
ing, till  our  coachman  suggested  going 
into  Simla  to  bring  assistance,  as  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  remain  there 
till  morning.  We  were  hardly  prepared 
for  such  severe  weather  and  felt  ner- 
vous, besides,  at  being  left  alone,  so  we 
sent  the  balgJiis  instead,  keeping  our 
coachman  as  some  sort  of  protection. 
These  hills  were  not  free  from  wild 
animals  and,  in  winter,  they  roam  up 
nearer  to  the  habitations  in  search  of 
food;  the  cheetah,  a  species  of  leop- 
ard, was  always  to  be  feared,  espe- 
cially if  dogs  were  anywhere  about. 

We  were  very  cold,  hungry  and 
depressed,  and  hailed  with  delight  the 
approach  of  another  tonga  which  had 
gained  on  us,  containing  but  one  pas- 
senger,  a  gentleman. 

Finding  us  in  distress,  he  came  to 
our  assistance  and  was  surprised  to 
see  four  helpless,  shivering  girls,  in 
the  wind  and  blinding  snow.  With 
the  help  of  his  rugs  he  made  us  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  allowed, 
and  we  felt  very  thankful  to  our  bene- 
factor. Presently  we  heard  a  deep 
growl,  as  some  black  object  made  a 
leap  at  the  front  of  the  tonga,  where 
lay  our  friend's  dog,  a  beautiful  span- 
iel, his  faithful  friend  and  companion. 
There  was  but  one  yelp  and  the  dog 
was  gone;  the  gentleman  sprang  up 
and,  pulling  his  revolver  from  his 
pocket,  fired;  but  the  cheetah,  for  it 
was  one  of  those  brutes,  had  plunged 
away  in  the  darkness. 

The  terrified  horses  dashed  wildly  to 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  might  have 
done  some  damage,  had  it  not  been 
difficult  for  them  to  make  headway; 
and  it  was  some  time  before  the  coach- 
man managed  to  pacify  them.  This 
made  us  more  than  ever  nervous,  and 
the  hours  seemed  long  as  we  waited. 
We  were  at  last  relieved  to  see  a  light 
approaching,  and  help  came  to  us  in 
the  shape  of  two  Jhampans  (a  kind  of 
Sedan  chair)  with  bearers  to  carry  us 
into  Simla. 
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FORTY-EIGHT  hours  from  New 
York — hours  made  pleasant  by 
the  enterprise  that  covers  the 
silent  highway  with  lines  of 
steamers,  which  are  masterpieces  of 
luxury — and  beneath  the  steamer's  prow 
the  outlying  coral  reefs  of  Bermuda  show 
through  a  waving  robe  of  azure  water. 

I  had  learned  enough  of  Bermuda  to 
know  that,  while  it  oifers  many  advan- 
tages to  the  invalid,  it  is  rather  the  per- 
son who  can  use  a  bicycle,  who  can 
walk  with  pleasure,  who  can  ride  or 
drive  with  ease,  or  who  can  enjoy  a  boat 
or  yachting  excursion,  that  can  reap  the 
richest  harvest  from  its  delights.  The 
Bermuda  roads  hold  out  little  or  no  in- 
duceinents  to  occupiers  of  bath  chairs. 
These  beautiful,  hard  roads,  the  glory 
of  Bermuda  from  the  cyclist's  point  of 
view,  vvere  made  by  convicts  sent  to 
the  islands  by  England  in  the  early  days 
of  the  colony.  In  man}'  places  the  soil 
was  simply  lifted  off  and  the  solid  rock 
planed  down  to  a  level,  while  in  lower 
spots  the  debris  from  cuts  was  used  to 
fill  in.  This  soon  assumed  a  cement- 
like adherence  under  the  action  of  the 
elements.  Man}"  of  the  ciits  are  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  long,  and  some  are  fifty 
and  sixty  feet  deep.  In  some  of  the 
cuts,  where  the  sides  are  not  overgrown 
with  moss   and  flowers,   the   walls    are 


very  smooth,  as  though  cut  with  a 
huge  saw.  The  bottoms  are  seldom 
level,  being  highest  in  the  middle  and 
gradually  falling  toward  each  opening. 
The  rock  is  a  formation  of  coral,  and 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  lime.  In- 
deed, it  is  burned  and  used  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  islands.  The  roads,  them- 
selves, at  times,  are  a  dazzling  white, 
especiall}^  when  the  sun  is  very  bright. 
At  night,  when  the  moon  is  full,  they 
have  the  appearance  of  great  highways 
of  snow.  Many  times  the  peak  of  a 
hill  will  be  crowned  as  if  it  were 
capped  with  a  snowdrift.  This  effect  is 
caused  by  the  jutting  of  rocks,  which, 
having  lost  their  thin  sheeting  of  soil, 
have  been  neatly  whitewashed.  The 
cyclist  wonders  why  it  is  snow  seems 
heaped  up  in  isolated  drifts  or  spread 
over  the  highways  before  him,  but 
when  the  soft  night  air  fans  his  cheek 
he  awakens  from  his  reverie,  and  the 
sight  of  the  flower  -  bordered  green 
fields  dispels  the  illusion.  He  views 
the  contrast,  silently  debating  which 
is  the  most  beautiful,  and  then,  with 
eyes  turned  toward  the  glorious  heav- 
ens, unconsciousl}"  breathes  a  prayer 
in  his  enrapt  admiration.  Sometimes 
the  road  will  climb  the  undulating 
hills,  but  often  it  leads  through  deep 
cuts    of   porous   rock,    whose  sides  are 
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overgrown  with  moss  and  flowers. 
When  once  the  cyclist  gets  between 
these  decorated  walls,  all  thoughts  of 
time  and  speed  vanish,  and  he  feels 
like  remaining  indefinitely.  But  being 
told  of  anew  view  beyond,  he  unwillingly 
quits  his  present  surroundings  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  scene  at  the  farther 
opening.  There,  spread  out  like  a  pano- 
rama, lie  acres  of  lilies  and  hedgerows 
of  flaming  oleander,  while  just  beyond, 
on  a  gently  rising  hill,  is  a  wooded 
gem  of  dark  and  sombre  cedar.  At  its 
base  is  a  typical  white  cottage,  stand- 
ing out  against  its  green  background 
like  a  building  cut  in  ivory.  Such 
scenes  are  repeated  at  nearly  every  vale 
and  hill,  but  diversified  by  the  luxuriant, 
semi-tropical  growth. 

But  let  us  turn  from 
these  general  observa- 
tions and  wheel  up 
Gibb's  Hill,  where  the 
light-house  is  located, 
and  get  the  comforma- 
tion  of  the  group,  spread 
out  like  a  map  below. 
Running  from  the 
north-east  to  the  south- 
-  west,  with  a  hook  point- 
ing around  to  the  north, 
is  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  Bermudas. 
From  stem  to  point  it 
is  twenty-four  miles. 
The  average  width  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter. 
There  are  five  main 
islands  in  this  hook,  all 
connected  by  bridges 
and  causeways,  one  of 
the  latter  being  over  a 
mile  in  length.  Looking 
to  the  north-east,  there 
are  three  white  roads, 
winding  through  the 
dark  and  sombre  foliage 
like  pretty  threads  of 
silver.  Turning  to  the  --^t^^^m^  _  ' 
south-west,  the  roads 
lead  through  many 
wooded  gems  of  landscape.  The 
scenery  from  this  point  is  highly  pan- 
oramic, wanting  in  Alpine  grandeur  and 
in  prairie  continuity,  and  lacking  in  bold 
backgrounds,  but  very  beautiful. 

Now,  having  ' '  viewed  the  landscape 
o'er,"  a  trip  over  these  hard,  white  roads 


ought  to  interest  the  wheelman.  It  cer- 
tainly did  our  party. 

The  roads  undulate  gradually,  usually 
rising  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  above  the 
tide,  and  the  landscape  is  thus  pleasantly 
diversified.  The  ride  along  the  north 
road,  coming  out  by  Harrington  Sound 
and  Neptune's  Grotto,  affords  a  series 
of  views  of  unparalleled  beauty  and  pict- 
uresqueness. 

Neptune's  Grotto  is  an  enchanting, 
walled  fish-pond,  popularly  known  as 
the  "  Devil's  Hole."  The  place  is  well 
named,  for  the  fish,  which  can  be  seen 
in  the  transparent  water,  soon  devour 
anything  thrown  near  their  voracious 
maws.  Some  of  these  fish  have  sharp- 
pointed  bills,  like  Italian  stilettos,  some 
long  jaws,  with  an  upper  and  lower  set 
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of  files,  and  others  are  armed  with  cross- 
cut saws  running  along  their  backs. 
Like  the  omniverous  goat,  they  will  bite 
at  anything,  and  are  easily  caught.  But 
the  sport  soon  becomes  tame,  and  the 
most  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Izaak  Wal- 
ton would  rather  proceed  on  his  bicycle. 
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A  few  rods  to  the  east  brings  the 
wheelman  to  Walsingham,  where  the 
poet  Moore  worked  under  the  shades  of 
the  far-famed  calabash.  The  caves  near 
by  are  always  interesting,  with  their 
stalactites  and  stalagmites  and  a  watery 
floor  of  rich  colors.  In  1819  a  stalag- 
mite was  cut  from  the  Walsingham  cave 
and  sent  to  the  museum 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
The  height  of  the  cave, 
where  the  stalagmite 
stood,  was  fifteen  feet 
above  the  floor,  and  it 
had  reached  to  within 
four  feet  of  the  roof. 
It  has  been  estimated 
that  it  required  a  period 
of  six  thousand  years 
to  form  the  column. 

Ten  minutes  over  the 
hard,  white  road,  and  an 
easterly  direction,  brings 
the  tourist  to  the  coral 
caves  under  the  high 
cliffs.  These  wonder 
works  of  the  sea  are 
broken  in  many  places 
into  the  most  fantastic 
forms  through  the  cease- 
less turmoil  of  the  waves.  Here  are 
groined  arches  and  caverns  and  nooks, 
where  it  would  seem  sea  sprites  and 
mermaids  might  properly  dwell.  Our 
party  penetrated  these  caves  to  a  depth 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  when — -lo ! 
and  behold!  our  torches  went  out,  and 
no  one  had  been  prudent  enough  to 
provide  himself  with  a  match.  The 
fanciful  forms  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  all  was  inky  blackness.  When  we 
hallooed  "lights  out,"  our  voices  were 
mocked  by  a  thousand  echoes,  and,  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  we  were  "  startled  at 
the  sound  of  our  own. "  Even  the  guides 
were  all  at  sea — although  under  the 
cliffs  with  us — ^and,  throtigh  their  super- 
stition, showed  great  signs  of  fear.  The 
tide  was  rising,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  find  a  chamber  with  a  high  roof,  or 
remain  in  danger  of  being  ceiled  up 
against  an  arch  in  a  low  passageway. 
It  really  did  look  discouraging.  Our 
progress  was  necessarily  slow  and  some- 
what dangerous.  We  were  without  any 
idea  of  locality  or  direction,  and  at  times 
it  seemed  safest  to  remain  stationary. 
To  cut  a  long  story  short,  we  were  bot- 


tled up  and  remained  in  this  chamber 
for  six  hours.  It  was  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  when  we  entered  and  a 
little  after  nine  when  we  got  out. 

The  friends  of  our  guides,  who  came 
to  the  rescue,  carrying  out  a  super- 
stitious custom,  brought  with  them  a 
steaming  can  of  curried  mussel.     The 
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fragrance  of  this  dish  was  supposed  to 
appease  the  nymphs,  who  were  held  re- 
sponsible by  the  darkies  for  our  lights 
going  out;  but,  being  very  hungry,  we 
appeased  our  own  appetites  and  let  the 
sprites  look  elsewhere  for  food.  This 
greatly  shocked  our  guides,  but  an  extra 
shilling  apiece  soon  steadied  their  nerves. 
Curried  mussel  is  a  peculiar  dish.  It 
is  made  of  mussels,  potatoes  and  curry, 
and  in  aroma  and  taste  is  not  unlike 
a  Coney  Island  clam  chowder. 

Next  morning  we  went  back  to  the 
caves  in  search  of  a  lost  Mackintosh,  and 
continued  our  journey.  From  the  caves 
the  road  leads  through  Paynter's  Vale, 
where  the  ever-present  cedar  is  some- 
what relieved  by  ah  admixture  of  other 
trees.  Along  the  road,  farther  north, 
the  islands  of  Great  Sound  come  boldly 
out  in  a  setting  of  exquisitely  colored 
water  of  ever-changing  tint.  A  boating 
excursion  from  these  islands  has  its  pe- 
culiar pleasures,  and,  indeed,  the  cyclist 
is  strongly  tempted  to  leave  his  wheel 
and  enjoy  the  aquatic  sport.  Here  the 
road  turns  to  the  south  and  leads  to 
Prospect  Hill,  one  of  the  steepest  grades 
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on  the  islands,  but  not  fatiguing  to  an 
experienced  wheelman. 

From  Prospect  Hill  is  had  a  delighful 
view  of  the  Devonshire  Valley,  one  of 
those  many  deceptive  land  locks,  which, 
for  the  instant,  seem  to  convey  the 
notion  that  you  are  the  denison  of  a  large 
country,  instead  of  a  narrow,  elongated 
strip  of  island. 

Descending  to  the  south  shore  road 
the  tourist  gets  a  free  shower-bath,  fur- 
nished by  the  sea,  which  lashes  up  ma- 
jestically against  the  sharp  and  steel- 


pointed  rocks;  but  the  roads  are  never 
muddy,  for  the  water  is  readily  absorbed 
by  the  porosity  of  the  pavement.  In 
fact,  it  may  rain  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  in  five  minutes  after  the  sun  comes 
out,  no  one  would  know,  so  far  as  the 
roads  are  concerned,  that  it  had  rained 
at  all.  The  roads  are  never  slippery, 
and  being  continually  hard  and  dry 
makes  them  the  constant  delight  of  the 
wheelman.  It  is  only  the  ever-chang- 
ing panorama  of  sea  and  land  views 
that  keeps  the  cyclist   from   constantly 
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admiring  the  thoroughfares.  So  much 
is  found  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
tourist,  leaving  social  engagements  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question,  that  the  wheel- 
man is  never  "speedy"  in  Bermuda. 

It  is  as  natural  for  the  tourist  to  visit 
the  snowy  coral  reefs  as  it  is  for  a  duck 
to  take  to  water.  North  Rock  affords, 
perhaps,  the  prettiest  view  of  the  islets. 
The  rock  consists  of  three  or  four  jagged, 
brown,  stone  teeth  that  stand  up  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  feet  above  the  water  and 
rise  from  a  widespread  and  submerged 
plateau  in  the  midst  of  the  reefs.  These 
brown  rocks  are  geologically  older  than 
any  portion  of  Bermuda  now  visible, 
and  are  the  remains  of  an  older  island 
that  once  existed  on  the  northern  lip  of 
the  oval  top  of  the  Bermudan  ocean 
peak.  The  reef  around  the  rock  is 
covered  with  the  sea  at  high  water,  and 
under  the  bright  sunlight  the  waves 
sparkle  in  brilliant  opalescent  tints. 

Our  object  in  visiting  the  reefs  was  to 
look  through  the  sea-glasses,  which  con- 
sist of  funnels  of  wood  about  a  yard 
long,  with  a  piece  of  glass  at  the  lower 
end.  The  stranger  floating  over  the 
white  shoal  of  a  coral  reef  for  the  first 
time  is  wonderstruck  by  the  marvelous 
clearness  of  the  water  and  the  strange 
effect  of  deception  as  to  depth.  Objects 
which  appear  to  reach  nearly  to  the 
surface  are  found  to  be  so  deep  that  a 
large  vessel  can  pass  safely  over  them. 
At  times  the  sunlight  reaches  many  feet 


down  upon  this  vast,  sub-marine  plain, 
displaying  everything  clearly  to  the 
gaze.  When  the  sun  is  behind  a  cloud 
or  the  boat  floats  over  a  sandy  stretch, 
the  water  changes  its  tint,  which  is 
sometimes  like  the  gleam  of  an  opal  or 
the  shade  of  malachite.  The  water  is 
rendered  clear  by  the  large  percentage 
of  lime  in  the  coral,  and  it  also  contains 
three  times  as  much  saline  matter  as  the 
waters  of  the  North  Atlantic.  The  sea 
glasses,  which  are  dipped  into  the 
water,  unfold  a  curious  bottom  to  the 
gaze.  Lilac-colored  fans  wave  to  and 
fro  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide, 
amidst  a  garden  of  sea- weed  of  every 
hue — bronze,  green,  black,  red,  yellow 
and  pink.  Large  lumps  of  white  brain 
coral,  with  pearl  oysters  and  sea  anem- 
ones of  all  sorts,  are  embedded 
amongst  the  vegetation,  and  are  the 
trysting  places  of  the  finny  tribe.  The 
smallest  motion  of  the  many-colored 
fish  roaming  through  the  delicate  fronds 
of  coral  are  plainly  visible.  In  fact,  the 
reefs  support  quite  a  fairy  world  of  their 
own.  This  is  the  spot  of  which  Ariel 
sings  to  Ferdinand,  after  his  shipwreck 
here : 

"  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  ; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  ; 
These  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  ; 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  suffer  a  sea-change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell, 

Hark  !  now  I  hear  them — 
Ding-dong;,  bell." 


OH  THI 
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NONE  but  those  who  have  served 
on  the  frontier  will  ever  know 
the  hardships  involved  in  the 
service.  I  have  been  there  and 
can  speak  sympathetically.  Perhaps  one 
of  my  personal  experiences  may  help  to 
give  some  idea  of  what  we  were  called 
upon,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  undertake. 
One  pleasant  evening  in  May,  the  quiet 
little  valley  in  which  is  situated  the 
Bluewater  spring,  in  south-eastern  New 
Mexico,  presented  a  scene  of  unusual 
animation.  It  was  the  temporary  camp 
of  three  troops  of  cavalry  and  a  com- 
pany of  San  Carlos  Apache  Indian 
scouts,  with  the  accompanying  wagons, 
pack  mules,  etc.  For  several  weeks 
the  command  had  been  in  a  grazing 
camp  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains, 
many  miles  away  ;  but  rumors  were 
brought  in  that  some  renegade  Mesca- 
lero  Apaches  had  been  committing 
depredations  on  the  Rio  Pecos,  and  we 
were  ordered  to  follow  them  and  catch 
up  with  them  if  possible. 

The  most  reliable  information — and 
none  was  very  reliable — stated  that  the 
Indians  had  probably  sought  shelter  in 
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the  fastnesses  of  the  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains, a  favorite  retreat  for  small  par- 
ties on  account  of  the  inaccessible  na- 
ture of  the  country.  These  mountains, 
lying  partly  in  New  Mexico  and  partly 
in  Texas,  were  little  known.  Twenty 
yearsbef  ore,  an  expedition  had  attempted 
to  penetrate  the  range  from  the  Texas 
side,  and  had  been  turned  back  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking.  Con- 
taining but  one  or  two  living  springs 
and  little  grass,  and  surrounded  in 
nearly  every  direction  by  desert  coun- 
try, they  offered  few  attractions  even 
for  the  hardy  prospector.  But  these 
very  causes  made  them  a  favorite  hiding 
place  for  small  bodies  of  Indians  on  the 
war  path,  and  for  this  purpose  they  had 
been  used  many  years. 

Our  lines  had,  up  to  the  present  time, 
fallen  in  pleasant  places,  for  the  com- 
mand had  passed  through  an  excep- 
tionally favorable  country,  well  wooded 
and  watered,  and  the  wagons  had  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  column, 
providing  us  with  all  the  comforts 
a  soldier  can  expect  in  the  field.  But 
on  the  morrow  all  was  to  be  changed. 
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The  wagons  could  go  no  further  and, 
consequently,  everybody  was  picking 
out  the  very  limited  number  of  articles 
to  be  carried  on  the  indispensable  pack- 
mule.  As  only  tpn  mules  were  al- 
lowed to  each  troop  to  carry  every- 
thing, rations  included,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  amount  of  personal 
baggage,  per  man,  was  very  small.  So 
we  all  bid  a  fond  farewell  to  tents, 
camp  cots  and  similar  luxuries  of 
camp  life,  each  man  preparing  his 
mind  for  the  use  of  the  blue  sky  for 
a  tent,  and  that  portion  of  Mother 
Earth  most  level  and  free  from  rocks 
and  the  omnipresent  cactus  as  a  bed, 
trusting  to  a  good  conscience  and  a 
hard  day's  ride  to  provide  the  couch 
with  the  necessarj^'  softness. 

Owing  to  the  unknown  nature  of  the 
country,  it  had  been  difficult  to  find 
a  competent  guide  to  conduct  the  col- 
umn. But  at  last  a  Mexican  had  turn- 
ed up  who  had  been  known  as  a  guide 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  claimed  to 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
mountains,  and  to  be  able  to  conduct 
us,  in  a  short  day's  march,  to  an  excel- 
lent spring,  known  as  ' '  Shake  Hand 
Spring,"  the  best  in  the  Guadalupes, 
where  we  would  be  apt  to  find  traces 
of  the  renegades  had  they  been  in  the 
mountains  recently. 

The  start  was  ordered  made  prompt- 
ly at  daybreak,  a  comparatively  long 
day's  march  being  anticipated,  and  the 
column  was  on  the  move  as  soon  as 
there  was  light  enough  to  distinguish 
the  trail.  Each  man  was  provided 
with  two  canteens  on  his  saddle,  and 
they  were  carefully  inspected  by  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  before  start- 
ing, to  see  that  all  were  filled. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  and  camp 
was  left  behind  with  many  pleasant  an- 
ticipations of  the  trip  before  us.  The 
country  we  were  about  to  enter  was 
almost  a  "terra  incognita, "  and  the 
desire  to  investigate  the  unknown  is 
present  in  as  great  strength  in  the 
breast  of  the  average  cavalry-man  as 
in  other  members  of  the  human  race. 
There  was,  also,  the  spice  of  danger 
given  by  the  hope  that  we  might  be 
fortunate  enough  to  "round  up"  some 
Indians  and  capture  them,  or  at  least 
have  a  skirmish  with  them.  Still,  this 
hope  was  rather  a  faint  one,  as  we  had 


all  been  out  too  many  times  before  on 
"wild  goose  chases,"  founded  on  the 
vivid  imagination  of  some  ranchman 
who  had  forage  to  sell  the  troops,  or 
some  other  axe  to  grind,  and  would 
not  hesitate  to  swear  to  the  most  ex- 
travagant statements  to  accomplish  his 
end.  Men  and  horses  were  both  in 
prime  condition  from  their  rest  in  the 
pleasant  camp  in  the  Sacramentos,  and 
the  worst  we  anticipated  was  a  pleas- 
ant, if  fruitless,  outing  of  a  few  days, 
and  then  a  return  to  the  old  camp. 

For  the  first  few  miles  our  trail 
wound  among  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Sacramentos,  a  beautiful,  heavily  wood- 
ed country.  Suddenly,  rounding  a 
point,  the  scene  changed,  and  there  burst 
upon  us  a  panorama  which  must  have 
strongly  impressed  itself  upon  the  minds 
of  all.  In  front  loomed  up,  in  all  their 
grandeur,  the  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tains which  we  were  about  to  endeavor 
to  penetrate.  Rising  almost  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  level  plain  at  their  feet, 
they  resembled  the  battlemented  walls 
of  some  ancient  fortress,  built  by  a  race 
of  giants,  stretching  to  the  south  almost 
to  the  limit  of  vision,  and  terminated  by 
a  grand  old  peak  resembling  a  solitary 
watch  tower.  The  eye  looked  in  vain 
for  signs  of  openings  or  passes;  none 
were  visible,  for  though  the  mountains 
seemed  near  at  hand,  yet  they  were 
separated  from  us  by  a  plain  at  least 
fifteen  miles  in  width.  This  plain, 
barren  and  almost  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion, in  places  as  white  as  the  driven 
snow,  from  the  alkali  deposits,  stretched 
along  the  base  of  the  mountain  range 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
only  vegetation  consisted  of  scattered 
clumps  of  sage  brush  and  grease  wood, 
and  many  varieties  of  the  omnipresent 
cactus,  which  is  far  from  being  a  pleas- 
ant bed-fellow  at  night,  however  well  it 
may  look  as  a  house  ornament. 

Into  this  desolate  plain  we  plunged, 
boldly,  leaving  behind  us  the  green 
hills,  and  hoping  that  a  few  hours 
would  find  us  in  the  mountains  on  the 
other  side.  It  was  nearly  noon,  and 
the  hot  sun,  little  felt  before  among 
the  hills  and  trees,  now  beat  down 
upon  our  heads  with  a  fervor  that  can 
only  be  realized  by  those  who  have 
journeyed  under  similar  circumstances. 
To   add  to  the   discomfort  due  to    the 
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heat,  the  entire  column  was  sooti  en- 
veloped in  the  cloud  of  alkali  dust 
raised  by  the  tramp  of  the  horses'  feet, 
coating  both  horses  and  men  with  a 
mask  of  a  dirty  white  color.  No  one 
would  have  minded  the  effect  produced 
by  this  upon  his  personal  appearance ; 
but  constant  breathing  of  this  dust 
caused  an  acute  irritation  in  the  nostrils 
and  throat,  accompanied  by  a  violent 
thirst.  This  could  be  partially  allayed 
by  the  men  with  the  water  in  their 
canteens,  although  that  was  warm  and 
almost  nauseating,  but  no  such  relief 
was  available  for  the  poor  horses. 

After  entering  the  plain,  the  dim 
trail  we  were  following  ran  almost  par- 
allel to  the  general  trend  of  the 
mountains,  and  did  not  seem  to  ap- 
proach them.  We  thought  nothing 
of  this  for  some  time,  under  the  sup- 
position that  the  guide  knew  his  bus- 
iness,   and    that    it    was    necessary    to 


the  country,   as  if  he  was  in  doubt  as 
to  our  location. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  our  guide 
did  not  know  where  we  were,  and  he 
finally  acknowledged  that  we  were  far 
south  of  the  location  of  the  spring,  and 
that,  if  there  was  any  trail  leading  to 
it,  we  had  passed  it  without  his  discov- 
ering the  fact.  When  he  finally  owned 
up  to  his  blunder  it  was  well  toward 
evening,  and  too  late  to  retrace  our 
steps  to  Bluewater  in  the  then  exhausted 
condition  of  the  horses.  Our  only 
course  was  to  continue  on  the  trail,  in 
the  hope  that  it  would,  eventually,  lead 
us  to  water,  though  when  and  where 
none  of  us  could  tell.  The  guide  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  course  we  were 
following  would  soon  bring  us  to  water, 
though  none  of  us  considered  his 
opinion  of  much  value  after  our  ex- 
perience with  him  in  the  past  few  hours. 
To  make   our   condition   worse,  it  was 


"THE  WAGONS   COULD   GO   NO  FURTHER."       (p.  242.) 


keep  on  in  this  direction  in  order  to 
reach  some  opening  in  the  mountains  by 
which  we  could  enter.  But,  as  the 
afternoon  went  by  and  we  still  kept 
on  in  the  same  general  direction,  get- 
ting no  nearer  the  mountains,  we 
noticed  that  the  so-called  guide  had  an 
anxious  look  on  his  face,  and  was  ex- 
amining very    closely  the    featiires    of 


found  that  many  of  the  younger  men, 
in  spite  of  orders  to  the  contrary,  find- 
ing the  water  in  their  canteens  unpalat- 
able, and  supposing  we  would  soon 
reach  camp,  had  emptied  them  in  order 
to  lighten  the  load  on  their  tired  horses. 
This  was  very  creditable  to  their 
humanity,  but  not  so  much  so  to  their 
common  sense. 
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"  THE   INDISPENSABLE  PACK  MULE."       (p.  242.) 


The  march  was  continued  as  long  as 
possible,  but  the  darkness,  which  con- 
cealed the  faint  trail,  and  the  worn  con- 
dition of  the  animals,  at  last  compelled 
camping.  There  was  not  much  chance 
to  select  ground,  as  we  simply  had  to 
stop  on  the  plain  where  darkness  over- 
took us.  The  tireless  Indian  scouts  had 
been  scurrying  around  over  the  country  in 
all  directions,  looking  for  water  of  any 
kind  or  description,  but  with  no  success. 
So  the  horses  were  unsaddled  and 
picketed  out,  and  the  hungry  men  made 
the  best  possible  shift  for  supper,  nec- 
essarily a  very  frugal  meal,  without 
either  wood  or  water.  The  poor  ani- 
mals were  suffering  intensely,  and  a 
double  guard  was  placed  over  them  to 
prevent  a  stampede  in  search  of  water. 
All  night  long  their  uneasy  stamping 
and  whinnying  could  be  heard.  Many 
of  the  men  were  also  suffering  acutely, 
through  their  thoughtlessness,  and 
those  who  had  water  in  their  canteens 
guarded  it  with  the  utmost  care,  not 
knowing  what  the  morrow  might  bring 
forth.       Under    such    circumstances   it 


might  be  considered  an  extreme  test  of 
friendship  for  one  man  to  divide  his 
store  with  a  comrade.  There  was 
probably  very  little  sleep  in  the  camp 
that  night.  Our  great  hope  was  based 
on  the  fact  that,  for  some  time,  the  trail 
had  been  approaching  the  mountains, 
and  once  within  them  there  was  a 
chance  of  finding  a  little  rain  water  in 
natural  tanks  in  the  rocks,  even  if  there 
were  no  springs,  although  the  rainy 
season  was  long  since  past.  As  near 
as  we  could  make  out  in  the  darkness, 
our  carnp  was  only  a  short  distance 
froiTL  the  foot-hills  of  the  range. 

Long  before  daylight  the  indefatig- 
able Apache  scouts,  always  in  the  lead, 
though  on  foot,  left  camp  with  their 
pack  train,  which,  composed  of  hardy 
little  "broncho"  mules,  had  felt  the 
fatigue  and  thirst  much  less  than  the 
larger  animals  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany trains.  Shortly  after,  the  rest  of 
the  command  saddled  up  and  started 
out,  in  order  to  travel  as  far  as  possible 
before  the  heat  of  the  day.  Mile  after 
mile  we  rode  along  without  any  cheer- 
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ing  news  from  the  front.  We  were 
now  traveling  among  detached  masses 
of  rock  and  small  hills,  nearing  the 
main  range,  but  always  through  the 
same  terrible  cloud  of  alkali  dust,  and 
with  no  opening  appearing  by  which 
we  could  leave  the  plain.  All  too  soon 
the  sun  appeared  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
then  the  real  suffering  commenced,  of 
which  the  close  of  the  previous  day  had 
only  given  us  a  foretaste.  The  weaker 
horses  commenced  to  fall  out  of  place 
in  line  and  lag  behind,  in  spite  of  fran- 
tic efforts  on  the  part  of  their  riders  to 
keep  them  up.  All  the  men  were  now 
marching  on  foot,  leading  their  horses, 
to  save  them  as  much  as  possible. 


About  noon,  when  we  were  about  to 
enter  the  mountains,  a  packer  was  seen 
returning  over  the  trail.  Almost  breath- 
less, we  waited  to  learn  whether  or  not 
he  brought  any  good  tidings.  At  last 
he  reached  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
soon  the  word  came  back  that  a  little 
water  had  been  discovered  some  dis- 
tance in  advance,  possibly  enough  to 
save  the  horses,  could  they  only  reach 
it.  But  before  that  could  happen,  the 
hardest  pull  of  the  day  was  to  come, 
in  the  shape  of  a  long,  steep  hill,  which 
must  be  surmounted  before  we  would 
be  within  the  gates  of  the  mountains. 
It  was  during  the  ascent  of  this  hill  that 
the    greatest    suffering    occurred.       By 


"ALL  THE   MEN   AATERE   NOW    MARCHING   ON   FOOT."       (p.  244.J 


Hour  after  hour  passed  as  the  little  col- 
umn toiled  along  at  a  snail's  pace,  horses 
and  riders  lagging  behind,  requiring  con- 
stant efforts  to  keep  them  closed  up  in 
any  sort  of  order.  Some  of  the  pack 
mules  were  the  first  to  lose  heart  and 
give  up  the  struggle.  Drotsping  in 
their  tracks,  no  exertions  could  compel 
them  to  get  up  and  resume  the  march, 
so  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
remove  the  packs  and  saddles  and  leave 
them  to  their  fate. 


this  time  the  horses  had  become  almost 
human  in  their  pleadings  for  relief,  and 
during  the  climb  many  became  ex- 
hausted and  could  proceed  no  further. 
Others  became  crazed  and,  with  shrill 
cries,  broke  away  from  their  riders,  and 
were  lost  to  sight  among  the  rocks  and 
foot-hills.  Several  of  the  men  were  so 
exhausted,  that  they  declared  they  could 
proceed  no  further,  but,  by  dint  of  per- 
suasion and  sometimes  threats,  all  were 
moved  along  with  one  exception.     This 
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man  had  lost  his  horse  and  sat  down 
beside  the  trail,  declaring  he  could  go 
no  further  and  would  die  there.  It  was 
impossible  to  carry  him  along,  so  he 
was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible 
and  left  there  until  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mand should  be  placed  out  of  danger, 
when    steps    might   be    taken    for    his 


it  was  necessary  to  place  strong  guards 
over  it  to  keep  out  the  maddened  ani- 
mals, and  to  dole  out  enough  of  the 
life-saving  fluid  to  enable  horses  and 
men  to  continue  the  march.  We  were 
met  at  the  tanks  by  another  packer  with 
the  welcome  news  that  the  scouts  had 
found  some  small  living  springs  a  few 


WATER    AT   LAST. 


relief.      He   was  one  who  had   emptied 
his  canteens  the  previous  day. 

After  reaching  the  top  of  this  hill 
the  slope  was  downAvard  to  the  tanks, 
and  the  march,  therefore,  comparatively 
easy,  so  that  the  distance  was  passed 
over  in  a  short  time,  though  it  did  not 
seem  short  to  us.  These  "tanks"  were 
merely  two  cavities  in  the  rocks,  which, 
from  their  sheltered  position,  still  con- 
tained some  of  the  rain  water  which 
had  fallen  during  the  rainy  season.  As 
this  water  had  been  standing  for  some 
months,  its  condition  can  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  But  it  zvas 
water  !     The  quantity  being  ver}'  small, 


miles  further  on.  Our  danger  was  now 
practically  over,  as  all  were  sufficiently 
refreshed  to  keep  on  for  the  short  time 
necessary.  A  packer  was  sent  back  with 
a  keg  of  water  and  an  extra  mule,  and 
brought  in  the  man  left  behind.  The 
few  remaining  miles  were  soon  passed 
over,  and  we  went  into  camp  beside 
some  small  springs,  which,  we  afterward 
discovered,  formed  the  head-waters  of 
the  Guadalupe  river.  From  this  point, 
the  Indians,  with  their  pack  mules  laden 
with  kegs  and  canteens  of  water,  were 
sent  back  over  the  trail,  and  succeeded 
in  bringing  in  a  few  of  the  abandoned 
horses    and    mules.       Rut     some    were 
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already  dead,  and  others  had  wandered 
and  no  trace  of  them  could  be  found. 
When  an  inspection  was  made  of  the 
command,  it  was  found  that  about  thirty 
horses  and  ten  mules  were  missing,  and 
many  of  the  rescued  horses  were  never 
of  any  further  use  for  active  service. 
All  were  so  completely  exhausted  and 
worn  out,  that  nearly  a  week's  rest  was 
necessary  before  any  further  move  could 
be  made. 

The  sufferings  of  both  horses  and 
men  during  this  short  march  of  less 
than  two  days  were  almost  incredible. 
The  command  was  in  excellent  condi- 
tion for  service,  having  been  in  camp 
for  some  time  previous,  and  the  length 
of  time  without  water  would  not,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  caused 
any  such  great  discomfort.  Hence, 
most  of  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  great 
heat  of  the  sun  and  the  intensely  irri- 
tating effects  of  the  clouds  of  alkali 
dust,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  felt 
to  be  fully  appreciated. 

For  a  week  we  remained  in  camp  be- 
side the  springs,  while  the  animals  grad- 
ually regained  their  strength.      During 


this  time  the  Indian  scouts  were  scour- 
ing the  country,  and  small  detachments 
were  sent  out  in  every  direction.  No 
recent  traces  of  renegade  Indians  were 
found,  though  in  several  places  aban- 
doned huts  were  discovered,  and  other 
traces  which  indicated  that  this  was  a 
favorite  hiding  place  for  them.  By 
means  of  these  scouting  parties  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
the  range  was  obtained,  springs  located, 
and  trails  marked,  so  that  a  map  of  the 
country  could  be  made  which  would 
prevent  another  command  from  being- 
placed  in  such  a  painful  position  as  ours 
had  been.  So  that,  if  our  expedition 
was  not  successful  in  accomplishing  the 
object  for  which  it  was  sent  out,  it  at 
least  added  very  materially  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  geography  of  a  portion  of 
the  country  about  which  little  had  been 
known  before.  For  this  reason  these 
mountains  lost  most  of  their  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Indians  as  hiding  places, 
and  this  fact  added  materially  to  the 
safety  of  the  settlers  living  along  the 
eastern  base  of  the  range,  and  on  the 
Pecos  River  near  by. 
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THE  English  game  of  Rugby  foot- 
ball was  introduced  into  Canada 
about  the  year  1870,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  played, under  near- 
ly the  same  conditions,  until  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  when  important  changes  be- 
gan to  be  made;  though  not  so  radical 
as  those  made  by  players  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  amount  of  scientific 
team  play  introduced  has  really  resulted 
in  a  new  game. 

In  Canada,  we  have  adopted  a  middle 
course,  and,  by  so  doing,  appear  to  have 
escaped  the  faults,  while  we  have  re- 
tained the  advantages  of  each  system. 

Our  game,  though  less  complex  than 
that  of  our  American  cousins,  is  easier 
to  follow,  while  abounding  in  combined 
skill  and  team  play  unknown  to  English 
experts.  Fifteen  men  a  side  are  played, 
as  in  England,  but  the  introduction  of 
"  wing  play  "  and  the  lessening  of  the 
number  of  men   in   the   scrimmay'e  has 


introduced  much  more  skillful  team 
play  than  the  English  game,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  giving  great  opportimi- 
ties  for  individual  prowess  and  less 
roughness  than  seems  inseparable  from 
the  American  game. 

The  Canadian  football  field  is  one 
hundred  and  ten  yards  in  length  and  is 
quite  unlike  the  American  in  its  mark- 
ings. Along  the  edges,  from  one  end  to 
another,  run  the  "touch  lines,"  and 
when  the  ball  goes  over  these  it  is  not 
in  play. 

This  touch  line  play  is  quite  an  inter- 
esting feature  in  Canadian  football,  and 
affords  many  an  opportunity  for  team 
play. 

There  are  six  lines  only  crossing  the 
field  of  play — one  at  each  end,  marking 
its  limits,  on  which  stand  the  goal 
posts  ;  two  twenty-five  and  two  fifty 
yards  from  these,  and  one  at  the  centre, 
as  shown  in  the  following  diai.'Tani: 
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I'hoto   by  Dr.  E.  E    King,  Prest.  Toronto  Camera  Club. 

A   THROW    IN    FROM    TOUCH. 
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These  lines,  however,  are  only  marks 
to  indicate  where  the  ball  is  to  be  put 
in  play  after  certain  points  have  been 
scored.  For  instance,  after  a  touch- 
down, it  is  pat  in  play  or  kicked  off  at 
centre,  and  after  a  rouge  at  the  twenty- 
five-yard  mark.  They  are  not  useful 
beyond  this;  which  fact,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other,  will  enable  a  novice  to 
appreciate  the  difference  between  the 
Canadian  and  the  American  game. 

It  is  of  no  importance  in  the  former 
to  know  how  much  ground  has  been 
gained,  since  the  ball  does  not  change 
hands  because  of  a  failure  to  make  five 
yards  or  five  inches.  When  a  man  is 
tackled  and  holds  the  ball,  his  side  still 
has  the  ball  in  the  next  scrimmage,  so 
long  as  the  other  side  does  not  gain 
lawful  possession.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  any  further  lines  would,  in  the  Can- 
adian game,  be  unnecessary,  since  in  it 
the  rule  of  gaining  five  3^ards  on  three 
downs  or  relinquishing  the  ball  does 
not  exist. 

What  chiefly  strikes  a  Canadian  in 
American  football  is  the  system  of  train- 
ing which  obtains  at  the  American 
colleges.  In  Canada,  players  are  con- 
tent with  a  moderate  amount  of  this — 
holding,  as  do  their  English  brethren, 


that  one  may  eat  and  drink  what  one 
likes,  in  moderation.  Too  much  prep- 
aration, they  argue,  makes  a  man  a 
mere  machine,  set  to  go  off  at  a  partic- 
ular day,  incapable  of  strenuous  efforts 
at  unlooked  for  critical  points,  and  un- 
able, unless  called  upon  at  the  exactly 
opportune  time,  to  rise  to  the  occasion, 
when  life  and  dash  are  the  chief  requi- 
sites to  insure  victory  or  avert  defeat. 
The  idea  which  prevails  everywhere  in 
football  circles  in  Canada,  seems  to  be 
that  a  man  will  always  play  with  twice 
the  vim,  when  his  body  has  not  been 
kept  at  a  tension  for  too  long  a  time  be- 
fore a  match.  Short,  sharp  practice, 
generally  lasting  about  an  hour,  is  the 
general  custom.  Now  and  then  some 
team  will  exceed  this  and  even  approach 
the  American  colleges  in  the  severity  of 
their  training,  but  the  concensus  of  opin- 
ion is  that  it  is  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  is  not  productive  of  the  best  results. 

Canadian  men  rarely  train  at  all  un- 
til two  weeks  before  the  season  opens, 
and  even  then,  only  by  practicing  hard 
for  about  an  hour  daily,  with,  perhaps, 
an  occasional  run.  They  make  no 
change  to  speak  of  in  their  diet,  nor  do 
they  eschew  smoking,  though  it  is  in- 
dulged in  moderation. 

The  most  successful  team  in  Canada, 
of  late  years,  has  been  that  of  Osgoode 
Hall,  an  institution  where  only  the  most 
moderate  practice  is  at  all  possible; 
where,  indeed,  by  reason  of  lectures, 
only  occasional  practices  in  the  after- 
noons can  be  had,  so  that  the  players 
are  compelled  to  do  all  their  team  work 
before    breakfast  in  the  mornings,  and 
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yet  their  untiring  efforts  and  invincible 
rushes  secured  to  them  the  Champion- 
ship of  Canada  for  two  years  in  succes- 
sion. 

It  may  be  that  the  American  game 
entails  on  its  followers  a  longer  and 
more  stringent  preparation  of  the  body; 
in  all  probability  it  does,  but  it  is  a  mat- 
ter open  to  question  if  training  is  not, 
at  times,  overdone  among  the  American 
universities.  It  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
consideration,  whether  the  English  and 
Canadian  methods  be  not,  after  all,  the 
most  beneficial  to  the  men. 

To  describe  the  game  as  it  is  played, 
and  compare  it  with  the  American  is  a 
topic  which,  if  fully  dealt  with,  would 
be  too  long  and  tedious  even  for  the 
most  ardent.  It  is  enough  to  mention 
the  main  features  of  similarity  and  the 
most  striking  differences. 

The  first  point  is  the  well-known 
difference  in  the  number  of  men.  In 
our  game  a  team  is  composed  of  fifteen 
men,  and  when  lined  up  on  the  field 
they  are  distributed  as  follows  : 

Full  back. 

Half-back.  Half-back. 

Centre  half-back. 

Quarter. 
Wings.       Scrimmage.         Wings. 


•        •        •        •        •        •        ..••  Rush  Line. 

The  full  back  must  be  a  good  catch, 
kick  and  tackle  well,  and  also  be  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  an  average  degree 
of  nerve.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  re- 
sponsible  place   on   the  field    and    the 


hardest  to  fill.  In  many  ways  he  re- 
sembles the  American  back,  though  he 
is  never  called  on  "to  buck  the  line," 
while  he  stands  at  greater  distance  be- 
hind his  halves  than  in  the  game  across 
the  line. 

Again,  we  play  three  halves  instead 
of  two,  though  originally  only  two 
were  the  custom,  like  the  English 
game.  They  stand  further  from  the 
scrimmage  than  the  American  halves, 
and  when  the  ball  is  in  play  are  re- 
quired to  do  more  kicking  than  our 
American  cousins  indulge  in. 

The  quarter-back's  duties  in  both 
games  are  very  much  the  same,  only 
with  us,  instead  of  having  the  ball 
"snapped  back"  to  him  by  the  centre, 
it  is  heeled  out  for  him  by  his  scrim- 
mage. When  he  obtains  possession  of 
the  ball  he  is  required  to  use  his  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  it  would  be  more 
advisable  "to  go  through  the  line  "  him- 
self or  pass  the  ball  back  to  his  halves. 

The  wings,  which  are  seven  in  num-i 
ber,  correspond  to  the  American  guards, 
tackles  and  ends,  and  the  extra  man  is 
called  a  "fl^dng  wing."  Thus  we  have 
inside,  centre,  outside  and  flying 
wings.  Their  two  main  duties  are  to 
follow  up  the  ball  when  kicked  by  their 
halves  and  to  tackle  the  opposing 
backs.  Of  course,  they  are  paired  off  so 
as  to  mark  each  other,  anji  thus  neut- 
ralize the  most  effective  work  of  each. 

The  greatest  dift'erence  in  the  style 
of  play  lies  in  the  scrimmaging.  In 
this  we  have  preserved  something  of 
the  English  game,  where  ten  men  play 
in  scrimmage  and  no   "wing  work"  is 
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done.  For  years  the  Canadian  game 
remained,  in  this  respect,  the  same; 
but  finding  it  too  cumbrous,  and  en- 
deavoring to  facilitate  a  greater  accu- 
racy and  a  higher  degree  of  science,  we 
reduced  the  number  of  men  from  ten  to 
three  and  converted  the  quondam 
scrimmage  men  into  wings.  This  we 
found  to  be  a  great  improvement,  as  it 
made  the  game  much  faster  and  more 
interesting  to  watch.  Our  system  of 
scrimmaging,  then,  consists  in  a  centre 
man  with  a  man  on  either  side  of 
him.  When  one  side  has  possession 
of  the  ball,  it  is  given  to  the  centre, 
who,  putting  it  down  in  front  of  him, 
together  with  his  confreres  endeavors 
to  keep  the  opposing  scrimmage  in 
check  and,  at  the  same  time,  heel  the 
ball  back  to  his  quarter;  the  object 
of  the  other  scrimmage  being  to  pre- 
vent this,  either  by  kicking  the  ball 
through  and  following  it  up,  or  by 
pushing  their  opponents  to  their  knees. 
.It  is  this  "  scrimmaging"  which  is  the 
weak  point  in  our  game,  and  the 
problem  which,  at  present,  agitates  our 
football  world,  is  to  devise  some  other 
means  of  setting  the  ball  in  play  than 
in  this  awkward  and  clumsy  fashion. 

Imagine,  then,  both  teams  "lined 
up  "  as  we  have  described.  The  ref- 
eree's whistle  blows  for  the  game  to 
begin.  The  ball  is  kicked  off  by  the 
quarter  and  followed  up  by  the  wings. 
The  opposing  half  catches  it  and  re- 
turns it  by  a  kick  to  one  of  the  advanc- 
ing rush  line,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  is 
tackled  and  thrown  down  with  the  ball. 
Then  a  scrimmage  follows. 

The  centre  heels  the  ball  to  his 
quarter,  and  he  passes  to  his  half,  who 
runs  and,  when  tackled,  passes  to  his 
brother  half,  who  is  following  him  up, 
and  thus  the  game  progresses. 

There  are  two  points,  however,  pecul- 
iar to  the  Canadian  game  which  re- 
main to  be  touched  on. 

On  either  side  of  the  field  run  "touch 
lines,"  and  when  the  ball  is  kicked  or 
carried  "into  touch,"  as  it  is  called, 
both  teams  line  up  straight  across  the 
field  from  where  the  ball  went  "into 
touch."  The  ball  is  thrown  out  from 
touch  by  the  side  that  carried  it  in,  or 
by  the  opposite  team  to  that  which 
kicked  it  in.  This  "punting  into  touch" 
is   a   very   favorite   means   of    gaining 


ground,  for  though  the  team  which 
kicks  the  ball  "into  touch"  loses  pos- 
session of  it,  so  much  ground  is  gained, 
and  possession  does  not  mean  to  us 
what  it  does  in  the  American  game. 

Again,  the  off-side  rule  should  be 
clearly  understood.  All  the  men  must 
be  behind  the  ball  when  kicked  by  one 
of  their  team,  else  they  cannot  tackle 
their  opponent  till  they  have  allowed 
him  five  yards  space  in  which  to  catch 
the  ball  or  "make  his  mark."  Any 
man,  therefore,  in  front  of  the  ball 
when  kicked  by  his  own  man  is  off-side, 
and  is  not  allowed  to  touch  the  ball  or 
interfere  with  his  opponent,  on  the 
penalty  of  a  free  kick. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  Canadian  system  of  scoring. 

A  "touch-down"  or  "try"  consists 
of  four  points  with  the  privilege  of 
trying  a  kick  at  the  goal,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, nets  the  team  which  scored 
two  points  more.  A  "touch-down"  is 
simply  one  side  carrying  the  ball  over 
the  goal  line  of  the  opposing  team,  and 
touching  it  down ;  whence  the  origin  of 
the  name.  A  "rouge"  occurs  when  a 
man,  in  order  to  save  his  team  from  a 
"try"  being  tallied  against  them,  him- 
self touches  the  ball  down  behind  his 
own  goal,  and  thereby  gives  one  point 
to  the  opposing  side.  A  goal  dropped 
from  the  field  counts  five  points,  and 
a  place  kick  two.  A  "maul  in  goal" 
scores  four  without  the  privilege  of 
trying  a  goal,  while  a  "safety  touch" 
means  two  points,  and  a  "touch  in  goal" 
one  less.  It  is  very  seldom  that  such 
tremendous  scores  aie  rolled  up  in  our 
league  matches  as  frequently  occur  in 
the  big  games  across  the  line,  and  the 
reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  disparity  between  the  relative 
strength  of  the  teams  is  not  so  over- 
whelmingly great. 

Of  course,  every  football  enthusiast 
has  his  own  ideal  of  what  the  game 
should  be,  and  how  and  where  it  might 
be  improved.  The  following  are  a  few 
ideas  prevalent  among  football  men  in 
this  country. 

First  of  all,  unnecessary  roughness, 
as  far  as  possible,  should  be  avoided. 
Here,  indeed,  the  Canadian  game  shows 
to  advantage,  for  by  the  "off-side"  rule, 
which  is  always  strictly  enforced,  all 
interference  and    wedge    plays  are  ex- 
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eluded.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is 
now  the  very  centre,  the  very  nucleus 
of  the  American  game.  It  is  this  which 
causes  all  the  roughness;  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  essential  to  the  style  of  play 
now  in  vogue  in  American  colleges. 
All  the  system  of  signals  and  numbers, 
together  with  the  secret  practices,  would 
be  of  no  avail  if  the  interference  were 
done  away  with.  For  it  is  self-evident, 
that  if,  according  to  the  Canadian  game, 
a  man  should  be  "  off-side"  when  ahead 
of  the  ball,  obstructing  an  opponent 
would  be  certainly  unlawful  and  de- 
mand a  penalty.  Indeed,  in  this  ' '  off- 
side" rule  lies  the  root  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  games;  and  it  is  this, 
in  the  main,  which  excludes  from  our 
game  the  rougher  element.  What  a 
radical  change  a  similar  rule  would 
demand  in  American  style  of  play  is 
only  a  subject  for  conjecture. 

As  to  the  number  of  men  on  a  team, 
much  has  been  said  and  written,  but 
nothing  very  conclusive.  Indeed,  it  is 
rather  apparent  that,  for  the  different 
styles  of  play,  each  game  has  adapted 
itself  to  its  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
Canadian  game  is  such  an  open  one  that 
more  men  are  required,  though  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  would  not 
be  much  improved  by  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  all  scrimmaging,  accompanied 
by  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  men 
on  the  rush  line. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  the  effect  which  the  American 
game  has  had  on  us  here.  For  instance, 
attempts  have  been  made,  from  time  to 
time, to  introduce  interference,  although 
nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  our 
rules.     These  attempts  have  failed. 

There  have  been,  also,  agitations  to 
reduce  the  number  of  players.  The 
supporters  of  this  movement  argue  that. 


if  this  reduction  is  made,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible, in  the  future,  to  pit  our  best 
teams  against  the  best  that  the  United 
States  can  produce,  and  thus  football 
enthusiasts,  and  their  name  is  legion, 
may  enjoy  contests  in  comparison  with 
which  all  others  pale  into  insignificance. 
In  our  football  clothes,  too,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  American  game  may  be 
seen.  Before  1890,  a  Canadian  foot- 
baller's costume  consisted  merely  of  a 
jersey,  canvas  knickerbockers,  which 
barely  reached  to  the  knee,  and  light 
shoes  and  stockings.  Neither  shin-pads 
nor  canvas  jackets  were  worn.  A  great 
change  has  come  over  us.  Heavily 
padded  knickers,  canvas  jackets  and 
all  the  other  paraphernalia  which  are 
used  to  protect  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  are  now  universally  seen.  This 
metamorphosis  is  entirely  due  to  our 
American  cousins.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  experts  in  the  game,  on  both  sides 
of  the  line,  may  soon  see  their  way  to 
modify  the  rules,  so  that  international 
contests  may  take  place.  Such  modifi- 
cations as  will  render  this  possible  must, 
however,  come  from  the  American  side. 
We  have  sent  authorities  in  our  game 
to  view  the  best  contests  that  annually 
take  place  between  the  best  teams  in 
the  United  States.  These  authorities, 
while  pronouncing  the  game  to  be  mar- 
velous in  many  ways,  unhesitatingly 
affirm  that  it  is  too  complex  for  us,  and 
that  it  would  require  more  time  and  ex- 
penditure than  any  of  the  teams  in 
Canada,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
one  or  two,  could  give.  If  the  Ameri- 
can universities  would  send  delegates  to 
see  our  league  games,  there  might,  per- 
haps, be  some  chance  of  that  assimila- 
tion which  would,  doubtless,  contribute 
greatly  to  the  best  interests  of  football, 
both  here  and  in  the  United  States. 
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JUST  as  the  second 
period  of  sus- 
pension  was 
terminating,  it 
dawned  on  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire 
that  they  would  do  well 
to  be  less  capricious 
in  their  dealings  with 
' '  the  proper,  natural 
and  sure  defense  of 
the  State,"  and  the 
legislature  of  1878 
enacted  a  new  military 
law,  which  went  into 
effect  April  i,  1879, 
and  which  created  the 
present  military  or- 
ganization— The  New 
Hampshire  National 
Guard. 

The  new  organ- 
ization  started  off 
under  the  most  pleasing  auspices.  The 
legislature  and  the  people  of  the  State 
were  distinctly  friendly  toward  a  credit- 
able military  establishment,  and  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  organization  of 
the  brigade  came  General  Natt  Head  to 
the  gubernatorial  chair. 

General  Head  had  been  adjutant- 
general  of  the  State  from  1864  to  1870, 
and  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  the  new  organization.  The 
new  National  Guard  benefited  by  every 
one  of  Governor  Head's  official  acts, 
but  froin  no  one  thing  has  it  gained 
more,  through  the  entire  fifteen  years 
of  its  existence,  than  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  Adjutant- General  Augustus 
D.  Ayling,  in  1879.  This  officer  was 
selected  by  Governor  Head,  and  has 
remained   in  office  ever  since. 


CAPTAIN    S.    S.     PIPER, 
1ST  LIGHT  BATTERY. 


*  Since  this  article  was  written  the  new  military  code 
has  been  completed  and  adopted  by  the  legislature.  The 
strength  of  the  brigade  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
hospital  and  a  signal  corps  ;  to  each  regimental  staff  are 
added  an  inspector  of  rifle  practice  (first  lieutenant)  and  a 
chief  trumpeter  (sergeant) ;  the  ma.ximum  of  the  artillery 
and  the  cavalry  is  increased  ;  it  establishes  a  pay-table 
graduated  according  to  rank;  it  changes  the  title  of  the 
brigade  sergeant-major  to  that  of  sergeant-clerk,  compels 
officers  to  submit  themselves  to  an  examination  as  to  their 
physical,  mental  and  military  attainments  before  being 
commissioned,  and  provides  specific  instructions  for  calling 
out  the  Guard  in  case  of  riot,  insurrection  or  invasion. 


General  Ayling  served  through  the 
war  as  a  member  of  a  Massachusetts 
regiment,  and  at  one  time  he  was 
attached  to  the  person  of  General  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler,  as  orderly.  After  the 
conclusion  of  peace  he  was  engaged  in 
business  pursuits  in  Lowell,  and  while 
in  that  city  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  militia,  rising  to  the 
adjutantcy  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Regi- 
ment, and  later  becoming  aide-de-camp 
and  judge-advocate  on  the  staff  of 
General  R.  S.  Foster.  For  thirteen 
years  he  was  a  resident  of  Nashua,  N. 
H.,  and  in  1877  he  was  elected  first 
lieutenant  of  Company  F,  Second  Regi- 
ment, N.  H.  S.  M.,  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  company,  and  from 
that  position  was  taken,  by  Governor 
Head,  and  made  adjutant-general.  He 
is  now  the  ranking  State  adjutant-gen- 
eral in  the  United  States. 

What  General  Ayling  has  done  for 
the  New  Hampshire  National  Guard 
could  not  be  told  within  the  limits  of 
this  article.  When  he  took  charge  of 
the  militar}^  department  he  found 
nothing  but  a  plan.  Now  there  is  a 
brigade,  small  it  is  true,  yet  equal  to 
any  in  point  of  efficiency  and  discipline. 
Upon  a  beggarly  salary,  and  with  appro- 
priations pitifully  small,  he  has  accom- 
plished wonders.  He  has  scrutinized 
accounts,  concluded  leases,  kept  the 
books,  received  and  disbursed  stores, 
instructed  officers  and  coached  gov- 
ernors' staffs.  Besides  this  there  have 
been  the  purel}^  ornamental  functions 
of  the  office.  And,  in  addition  to  all 
these,  with  the  aid  of  only  one  clerk, 
and  that  for  only  temporary  periods,  he 
has  completed  and  has  just  now  pub- 
lished a  most  complete  record  of  the 
services  of  New  Hampshire  soldiers  in 
the  last  war — a  record  which  for  minute- 
ness and  correctness  of  detail  transcends 
anything  ever  attempted. 

The  New  Hampshire  National  Guard 
of  1879  was  organized  as  a  brigade  of 
three  regiments,  with  a  maximum 
strength  of  eight  companies  to  a  regi- 
ment, and   fifty-eight  officers   and  men 
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to  a  company.  With  artillery  and  cav-  sometimes  sought  shelter  with  the  Sec- 
airy,  the  total  strength  of  the  brigade  ond  Regiment,  and  one  troop  invariably 
was  1779  officers  and  men.  encamped     by    itself.       The     artillery 


CHAPLAIN  G.  E.   HALL,  D.D.,  1ST.  REGT. 
CAPT.  JAMES  MILLER,  2D  INFT.  U.S.A. 
COL.  R.  H.  ROLF,  3D  REGT. 


LIEUT. -COL.  W.  W.  SCOTT.   1ST  REGT. 
CAPT.  JOHN  J.  COLONY,  2D  REGT. 
CAPT.  H.  B.  BROWN,  3D  REGT. 


THE  LATE  COL.  M.  G.  FRYE,  1ST  REGT. 
COL.  J.  E.  TOLLES,  2D  REGT. 
MAJOR  WM.  TUTHERLY,  3D  REGT. 


The  brigade  organization  went  for 
but  little  in  those  days.  The  troops 
were  never  brought  together.  The 
three  regiments  encamped  separately 
and    at    different    times.      The    cavalry 


shared  quarters  with  the  First  Regi- 
ment, or  encamped  on  its  own  hook,  as  it 
saw  fit.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
brigade  organization  was  of  little  value, 
having,  in  fact,  only  a  nominal  existence. 
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For  two  years  this  independence  of 
the  organizations  comprising  the  bri- 
gade was  maintained,  and,  in  the  fall 
of.i88i,  the  New  Hampshire  National 
Guard  was  first  brought  together  as  a 
military  unit.  The  fall  encampment 
that  year  was  by  brigade,  and  was  held 
at  Concord,  on  the  old  fair  grounds. 

This  field  is  situated  on  a  high  bluff, 
a  mile  east  of  the  city  and  across  the 
Merrimack  river,  and  is  historic  soil. 
There  the  First  New  Hampshire  Regi- 
ment was  rendezvoused,  twenty  years 
before,  and  from  there  a  majority  of 
the  State  volunteers  set  out  for  the 
battle-fields  of  the  South.  There  the 
United  States  set  up  its  recruiting  sta- 
tion, and  there  every  regiment  returned 
for  final  discharge,  after  returning  into 
the  hands  of  the  governor  of  the  State 
the  flags  they  had  followed  so  faith- 
fully. 

This  field  was  the  property  of  the 
Merrimack  County  Agricultural  Society, 
and,  after  the  war,  was  given  over  once 
more  to  the  peaceful  arts  of  the  county 
fair,  with  whose  bucolic  attractions,  as 
late  certainly  as  1882,  the  guardsmen 
shared  the  inadequate  accommodations 
of  its  enclosure. 

For  four  years  the  State  occupied  the 
grounds  on  a  temporary  engagement; 
but,  in  1886,  a  lease  was  executed  for 
ninety-nine  years,  and  the  State  began 
at  once  to  improve  the  field.  Its  area 
was  at  once  increased  several  acres 
(and  has  since  been  materially  en- 
larged also),  the  old  fair  buildings  were 
removed,  the  field  was  plowed,  seeded 
and  rolled,  a  substantial  fire-proof  ar- 
senal and  guard-house  of  brick  was 
built,  cook-houses  and  stables  were 
erected,  permanent  sinks  were  con- 
structed, and  the  city  water-service  was 
introduced. 

Almost  every  year  since.  General 
Ayling  has  managed  to  secure  some 
part  of  his  niggardly  appropriation  for 
the  improvement  of  the  camp-ground, 
and  it  now  stands  complete,  upon  the 
word  of  no  less  an  authority  than 
Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S. 
A.,  as  fine  a  camp-ground  as  there  is 
in  the  country.  This  judgment  was 
passed  by  General  Miles  in  June,  1894, 
when  he  visited  camp  after  the  troops 
had  been  paraded  in  the  city  in  honor  of 
him  and  the  other  distinguished  mem- 


bers of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  who  were  holding  their  an- 
nual meeting  here.  The  genial  in- 
fluences of  the  occasion  may  have 
mellowed  General  Miles's  opinion,  but 
he  always  weighs  his  words. 

The  soil  of  the  camp-ground  is  light 
and  sandy,  draining  rapidly  after  the 
heaviest  rains,  and  throwing  out  but 
little  dust  in  dry  weather.  A  beautiful 
hard-pine  grove  adorns  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  enclosure,  and  here  are 
established  brigade  headquarters.  A 
few  noble  pines  are  also  scattered 
through  the  area  where  the  tents  are 
pitched.  The  enclosure  contains  some- 
thing rising  forty  acres,  and  the  main 
entrance  is  at  the  northwest  corner, 
where  stands  the  guard-house  and  ar- 
senal. From  here  a  roadway  leads,  in 
one  direction,  to  brigade  headquarters, 
and  another,  at  right  angles,  and  both 
following  the  high  fence  which  sur- 
rounds the  field,  runs  to  that  portion  of 
the  field,  along  the  eastern  fence-line, 
where  the  body  of  the  troops  encamp. 
In  the  rear  of  the  company  streets, 
which  open  directly  upon  the  drill 
field,  are  the  regimental  headquarters, 
and  back  of  these  are  the  mess-tents. 
Still  further  to  the  rear  are  the  cook- 
houses, one  to  each  company,  band  and 
staff;  next  come  the  stables,  and  in 
the  rear  of  the  whole  runs  the  high 
fence  through  which  the  sinks  are 
reached. 

The  brigade  line  stretches  away  from 
the  extreme  north  of  the  enclosure  to 
the  south,  and  below  the  infantry  are 
quartered  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  in 
close  proximity  to  their  stables.  The 
parade  ground  occupies  the  rest  of  the 
area ;  and  what  a  parade  ground  it  is ! 
Level  as  a  billiard  table,  and  as  green, 
it  affords  room  for  a  force  twice  as 
great  as  New  Hampshire's  tiny  army 
to  be  manoeuvred  at  ease.  On  its 
sward,  the  military  ceremonies  which 
attract  the  civilian  eye  take  on  new 
splendor  from  its  lovely  background. 

To  the  west  rolls  the  Merrimack,  a 
half  mile  below,  flowing  peacefully  by 
the  fertile  meadows,  which  stretch 
away  from  the  foot  of  the  majestic 
bluff,  which  is  crowned  by  the  white 
tents  of  the  guardsmen.  Away  on  the 
east  spread  sandy  fields,  besprinkled 
with  a  scrubby  growth  of  pine,  where, 
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in  extended  order,  the  mimic  foe  is 
met  and  conquered. ,  It  is  among  these 
deHghtful  surroundings  that  the  New- 
Hampshire  National  Guard  learns  the 
art  of  war,,  which  maybe  rudely  para- 
phrased from  Rudyard  Kipling  thus : 

"Fear  God,  shoot  straight,  keep  clean,  and 
honor  the  state." 

The  New  Hampshire  National  Guard, 
as  at  present  organized,  consists  of  one 
brigade  of  three  regiments,  one  troop 
of  cavalry,  and  one  battery  of  light  ar- 
tillery (4-gun).  The  regiments  con- 
tain two  battalions  of  four  companies 
each,  and  the  command  is  officered  as 
follows : 

The  governor  is  the  titular  com- 
mander-in-chief, and,  as  such,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  personal  staff,  comprising 
an  adjutant-general  (major-general),  in- 
spector-generals, quartermaster-gener- 
al, surgeon-general,  judge-advocate-gen- 
eral, commissary-general  (brigadier- 
general),  and  four  aides-de-camp 
(colonels).  All  of  these  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  hold  office  during 
his  pleasure  or  incumbency,  except  the 
commissary-general,  who,  hj  constitu- 
tional provision,  is  chosen  by  the  legis- 
lature for  a  term  of  two  years.  Inas- 
much as  the  legislature  always  chooses 
the  commissary-general  whom  the  gov- 
ernor names  to  them,  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  in  the  end.  Formerly,  and 
until  1 89 1,  the  adjutant-general  held 
office  during  good  behavior,  but,  by  a 
late  enactment,  it  was  changed  as  in- 
dicated. The  life  tenure  has  been, 
practically,  of  no  effect  during  the  in- 
cumbency of  Adjutant-general  Ayling, 
however,  as  it  was  always  his  custom  to 
tender  his  resignation  to  each  governor 
as  he  entered  upon  his  term  of  office. 
The  salary  of  the  adjutant- general  is 
^1,500  a  year.  No  other  members  of 
the  governor's  staff  receive  compensa- 
tion, except  the  commissary-general, 
who  is  rewarded  with  the  munificent 
sum  of  %\o  a  year.  Of  the  salaried 
members  of  the  staff,  only  the  adjutant- 
general  gives  bonds,  and  he  in  the  sum 
of  ^20,000. 

The  brigade  is  commanded  de  facto 
by  a  brigadier-general,  who  appoints 
the  following  staff,  who  hold  office 
during  his  pleasure  or  incumbency :  an 
assistant  adjutant-general,  a  medical  in- 
spector   (lieutenant-colonels) ;    assistant 


inspector-general,  inspector  of  rifle 
practice,  and  judge-advocate  (majors) ; 
quartermaster,  commissary,  and  two 
aides-de-camp  (captains).  The  non- 
commissioned brigade  staff  comprises 
a  sergeant-major,  a  quartermaster- ser- 
geant, a  commissary-sergeant,  a  color- 
sergeant,  a  hospital  steward,  and  a 
brigade  bugler.  Members  of  the  bri- 
gade staff  may  be  selected  from  any 
source.  The  entire  brigade  staff  is 
mounted. 

Each  regiment  is  officered  by  a  colo- 
nel, a  lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors, 
an  adjutant  (first  lieutenant),  a  quarter- 
master (first  lieutenant),  a  paymaster 
(captain),  a  surgeon  (major),  an  assist- 
ant surgeon  (captain),  a  chaplain  (cap- 
tain). The  non-commissioned  staff 
comprises  a  sergeant-major,  a  quarter- 
master-sergeant, a  commissary-sergeant, 
and  a  hospital  steward. 

To  each  regiment  is  attached  a  regi- 
mental band  with  a  bandmaster  and  a 
drum-major. 

The  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel  and 
majors  are  elected  by  the  line  officers 
of  the  regiments,  and  are  commissioned 
by  the  governor,  upon  confirmation  by 
the  executive  council,  for  five  years. 
Commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
staff  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
colonel,  and  hold  office  during  his 
pleasure  or  incuinbency.  Each  bat- 
talion has  a  major,  enumerated  above, 
and  he  appoints  an  acting  adjutant  and 
sergeant-major  from  the  battalion. 

Company  officers  are  elected  by  the 
company,  nominated  by  the  field  officers 
to  the  governor,  and  are  commissioned 
for  five  years. 

The  companies  contain  (authorized 
strength)  three  commissioned  officers 
and  fifty-five  men.  The  battery,  four 
commissioned  officers  and  seventy-six 
enlisted  men.  The  cavalry,  three  com- 
missioned officers  and  sixty-four  enlist- 
ed men.  The  total  authorized  strength 
of  the  command  is  128  commissioned 
officers  and  1,552  enlisted  men,  an  ag- 
gregate of  1,690.  The  actual  strength 
of  the  command  is  128  commissioned 
officers  and  1,137  enlisted  men,  an 
aggregate  of  1,265,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  First  Regiment,  thirty-three  com- 
missioned officers  and  354  enlisted  men; 
Second  Regiment,  thirty-four  commis- 
sioned officers    and    324   enlisted  men; 
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Third  Regiment,  tnirty-four  commis- 
sioned officers  and  334  enlisted  men; 
First  Battery,  four  commissioned  officers 
and  sixty-six  enlisted  men;  Troop  A, 
cavalry,  three  commissioned  officers 
and  fifty-four  enlisted  men. 

The  pay  and  allowances  of  the  bri- 
gade are  as  follows:  Brigadier-general, 
;jp7  per  day;  colonel,  $6;  lieutenant- 
colonels,  $5 ;  majors,  ^4. 50 ;  captains 
(mounted),  $4;  captains  (not  mounted), 
$3.50;  lieutenants  (mounted),  $3.50; 
lieutenants  (not  mounted),  $3;  non- 
commiss  oned  staff  officers,  $2.50;  iirst 
sergeants,  $2.50;  band  musicians,  $2.50; 
sergeants  and  corporals,  $2 ;  musicians 
and  privates,  ^2.  In  addition,  mounted 
officers  receive  $3  per  day  for  horse 
hire ;  and  $2  per  day  is  allowed  for  each 
horse  required  by  the  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  mounted  non-commissioned  officers 
and  orderlies.  Forage  for  horses  is  al- 
lowed at  its  actual  cost.  In  case  of  ac- 
tual service  in  time  of  war,  insurrection, 
riot,  or  immediate  danger,  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  the  brigade  are  those  es- 
tablished for  the  United  States  Army. 

Suitable  clothing,  after  the  pattern  of 
the  United  States  army,  is  furnished  to 
each  enlisted  man.  The  officers  furnish 
their  own,  the  State  providing  nothing 
but  a  sword,  belt  and  sh(_)ulder  knots. 
The  brigade  is  now  uniformed  the  same, 
under  a  former  dispensation  the  three 
regiments  having  worn  facings  of  a 
distinctive  color.  The  full  dress  of  the 
brigade  is  the  regulation  dress  coat  with 


white  facings,  blue  trousers,  and  black 
helmet,  a  forage  cap,  an  undress  blouse, 
and  an  army  overcoat.  White  helmets 
have  also  been  issued  to  the  brigade. 

The  brigade  is  armed  with  Springfield 
breech-loading  rifles  of  .45  calibre. 
They  are  in  good  condition  and  will 
serve  until  the  new  arms  can  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  number  for  the  entire  force. 
The  cavalry  are  armed  with  sabres  and 
have  no  fire-arms.  The  artillery  have 
four  twelve-pounder,  muzzle-loading, 
smooth  bore,  brass  guns,  and  the  men 
and  officers  have  sabres. 

The  equipment  of  the  brigade  is  in 
good  order.  The  artillery  harnesses 
are  old,  but  they  have  recently  been 
thoroughly  repaired,  so  that  they  are 
good  for  several  years  yet.  The  cavalry 
equipment  is  not  of  a  superior  character, 
nor  is  it  altogether  suitable  in  amount 
and  diversity.  The  artillery  horses  are 
hired  for  use  in  camp,  and  nearh^  every 
member  of  the  cavalry  owns  his  own. 
Few  of  them,  says  an  eminent  student 
of  the  New  Hampshire  National  Guard, 
are  fit  for  actual  service. 

Nevertheless  the  efficiency  of  the 
artillery  and  cavalry,  so  far  as  may  be 
judged,  cannot  be  called  in  question. 
With  the  admitted  inferiority  of  their 
equipment,  its  scantiness,  and  its  old- 
fashion,  in  spite  of  their  hired  and 
ignorant  horses,  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
are  two  similar  military  organizations 
in  the  country  which  can  make  so  good 
a  showing. 


[to  be  continued] 


"Wild  England  To-i:ay,  and  the  Wild  Life 
In  It,"  by  C.  J.  Cornish,  is  the  work  of  a  student 
of  nature,  who  would  find  a  lifetime  of  pleasure 
in  a  desert.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
he  has  found  abundance  of  matter  to  observe 
and  record  on  the  many  shores,  woods  and  semi- 
wild  tracts  in  which  England,  common  belief  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  is  exceedingly 
rich.  From  the  Culver  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  last  home  of  the  peregrine  falcon,  he  crosses 
to  the  water  fowl  of  Poole  Harbor,  the  swannery 
of  Abbotsbury,  and  the  primitive  fishing  life  of 
Christchurch  Harbor :  all  within  sight  of  the 
American  wharf  at  Southam])ton.  Thence  he 
travels  to,  and  lingers  long  in.  the  great  Down- 
lands  of  Wiltshire,  the  country  of  '-the  Great 
White  Horse  ;"  to  White's  Selborne,  and  many 
another  haunt  beloved  of  the  naturalist;  and, 
finally,  to  the  Yorkshire  Fens.  Of  all  these  dis- 
tricts he  displays  a  knowledge  that  only  long 
residence  and  observation  could  attain,  and 
writes  with  glowing  sympathy.  Many  a  weary 
and  worn  traveler,  seeking  rest  and  change, 
would  find  "Wild  England  of  To-day"  a  better 
investment  than  Baedeker,  and  a  study  of  its 
haunts  more  profitable  than  many  a  foreign  city. 

"Joan  Haste."  by  H.  Rider  Haggard,  is  not 
one  of  the  author's  triumphs.  He  is  out  of  his 
element  in  cold,  limited  and  conventional  En- 
gland. In  the  harness  of  the  commonplace, 
every-day  life  his  pen  becomes  like  unto  his  sub- 
ject. The  incidents,  characters,  intrigues  and 
amours  of  the  remote  Norfolk  coast  village  ^vere 
fitted  admirably  for  the  pen  of  a  George  Elliott, 
but  not  of  the  creator  of  "She,"  "King  Solo- 
mon's Mines,"  and  "Allan  Quartermain."  In 
clothing  the  weird  traditions  and  reinvigorating 
the  long-since  past  of  nigh-forgotten  nations,  his 
unrestricted  and  redundant  imagination  finds  a 
natural  scope,  forbidden  it  by  the  very  subject 
and  environment  of  "Joan  Haste."  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  the  eye  that  sees  the  vision  of  the 
ancient  glories  screwed  down  to  the  study  of 
social  tadpoles.  The  illustrations  are  worthy  of 
a  better  subject. 

"Little  Rivers,"  by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  is  in- 
deed what  its  author  claims,  "A  book  of  essays 
on  profitable  idleness,"  for  the  rich  treasure  of 
content  is  the  reward  of  all  who  read  it.  The 
singularity  of  the  author  is  not  that  he  visited 
so  many  and  such  delightful  resorts.— they  are 
the  common  property  of  every  traveler;  but  in 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  enters  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  them;  an  ardent  angler,  a  keen 
lover  and  observer  of  nature,  a  charming  com- 
panion, a  philosopher,  guide  and  friend.  It  is 
given  to  few  pens  to  combine  so  many  excellen- 
cies as  are  embalmed  in  what  the  author  descrilies 


as  "A  handful  of  rustic  variations  on  the  old 
tune  of  '  Rest  and  be  Thankful,'  a  record  of  un- 
conventional travel,  a  pilgrim's  scrip,  with  a  few 
bits  of  blue-sky  philosophy  in  it."  So  the  author 
explains  his  intentions  in  setting  out,  and  fairly 
warns  the  reader  that,  if  he  be  what  Izaak  Walton 
describes  as  a  "severe,  sour-complexioned  man," 
this  book  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  his  approval. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  "if  you  are  for  plain 
pleasures,  and  informal  company,  and  friendly 
observations  on  men  and  things  (  and  a  few  true 
fish  stories),  then  you  may  find  something  here 
not  unworthy  your  perusal." 

"  Roland  Cashel.  "  by  Charles  Lever,  a  novel 
of  adventure.  Lever  founded  a  school,  or  rather 
he  was  a  school,  for  in  the  realm  of  military  ro- 
mance and  adventure,  of  the  true  Hibernian  type, 
he  had  no  peer  and  has  had  no  follower.  "Harry 
Lorrequer,"  "  Charles  O'Malley,"  "Jack  Hinton  " 
and  "Tom  Burke"  were  the  fascinating  mixtures 
of  adventure  and  fun  that  for  fifty  years  estab- 
lished Lever's  claim  to  a  place  in  literature,  and 
have  made  welcome  the  superb  republication  to- 
day of  the  series  of  his  works  of  which  "  Roland 
Cashel  "  is  the  latest  volume.  "  Phiz's  "  illustra- 
tions add  to  the  interest  and  are  no  less  welcome 
than  Lever's  quaint  exuberance. 

"Inmates  of  My  House  and  Garden,''  by 
Mrs.  Brightwen.  The  realm  of  the  author's  ob- 
servation has  been  limited  in  area,  but  is  wide  in 
sympathy  and  has  been  carefully  studied.  The 
domestic  pets  and  migrant  birds  have  been  to 
their  own  era  source  of  boundless  pleasure.  We  can- 
not all  hope  to  be  so  favorably  circumstanced  as 
the  happy  occupant  of  Great  Stansted  Grove,  but, 
be  the  opportunity  ever  so  restricted,  we  can  all. 
Ijy  the  minute  study  of  the  life  within  our  obser- 
vation, draw  from  the  same  well-spring  of  pleas- 
ure as  the  author  of  "  Inmates  of  My  House  and 
Garden." 

"The  Colonial  Cavalier;  or,  Southern  Life 
Before  the  Revolution,"  by  Maud  Wilder 
Goodwin,  is  a  praiseworthy  reconstruction  from 
authentic  sources  of  the  life,  surroundings,  habits, 
sports,  virtues  and  vices  of  that  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  national  character, 
the  "Cavalier."  The  mere  enumeration  of  the 
contents  of  this  exceedingly  meritorious  book  is 
an  incentive  to  its  stud3^  for  who  will  not  be  in- 
terested in  the  Cavalier's  ■'  Home."  his  "  Sweet- 
liearts  and  Wives. "  his  "Amusements."  his  "Man 
Servants  and  Maid  Servants,"  his  "Church"  and 
' '  Education. "  The  author  modestly  disclaims  any 
pretensions  to  have  written  a  history,  which  may 
be  true,  but  the  side  door  she  has  opened  may  be 
even  more  valuable  than  some  of  the  inore  pre- 
tentious and  ])onderc)us  so-called  histories. 


Books  noticed  ltf>-e  may  be  ordered  through  the  ojfue  of  OuriNG. 


AN    ARGUMENT. 

Parishioner:  Do  you  think  there  is  any  valid 
objection  to  fishing  on  Sunday? 

Pastor  :  I  do.  A  man  who  goes  fishing  on 
Sunday  often  finds  it  very  difficult  to  tell  the 
truth  on  Monday. — Truth. 

that's  why. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  was  saying,  "that  I  never 
can  keep  my  head  under  water  when  I  go  swim- 
ming?    I've  tried  and  tried." 

"Perhaps  you  don't  try  long  enough,"  she  said, 
in  an  absent-minded  way,  and  he  is  still  wonder- 
ing what  she  meant. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

ANTIQUE. 

Editor  :  You  say  you  wrote  that  j  oke  yourself  ? 

JOKIST  :  Yes,  sir. 

Editor  :  You  don't  really  look  it,  young  man, 
but  you  must  be  about  325  years  old. — Modes  ana 
Fabrics. 

"  There  !  "  said  Mr.  Johones,  after  a  labored 
explanation  of  why  he  had  stayed  out  so  late  ; 
"I  hope  that  is  satisfactory."  "  It  is  more  than 
satisfactory,"  Mrs.  Johones  told  him  ;  "it  is  sim- 
ply beautiful." — Indianapolis  yournal. 

The  cigars  had  been  lighted  and  the  bottle  had 
been  corked,  when  the  traveling  man  abruptly 
asked  his  seat  mate,  "What  business  are  you 
in  ?  " 

"lam  a  United  States  Senator,"  was  the  an- 
swer, in  a  large,  impressive  voice. 

"Er — what  line — whiskey,  silver,  or  collars 
and  cuffs  ?  " — N.   Y.  Herald. 

NEW  history. 

Sunday-school  Teacher:  "And  why  did 
Adam  and  Eve  have  to  leave  the  garden  of  Eden  ? 
Tommy,  can  you  tell  ?" 

Tommy:  "Yes'm;  the  Lexow  Committee  got 
after  'em." — yudge. 

"Jones,  I  see  is  back  from  his  vacation." 
"  How  long  was  he  gone  ?  " 

"He  doesn't  know;  says  he  can  recall  only 
five  days  clearly." — Chicago  Record. 


"Ah,  Professor,  what  a  charming  collection 
of  stuffed  birds  you  have  here!  Where  did  you 
get  them  from  ?  "  "  Oh,  that  is  quite  simple.  I 
have  been  collecting  them  for  years  from  the 
worn-out  hats  of  my  daughters." — -Zur  Erheiter- 
ung. 

"It's  hard  to  tell  just  what  the  public  wants," 
said  the  theatre  manager,  with  a  sigh. 

"It  hasn't  struck  me  that  way,"  replied  the 
treasurer;  "it  seems  painfully  easy  to  me.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  wants  its  money  back." 
—  Washington  Star. 

POINTS. 

Prosperity  is  like  bread  buttered  on  both  sides. 
It  must  be  handled  carefully  to  avoid  a  mess. — 

Truth. 

When  prosperity  brings  a  man  to  grief,  it  isn't 
the  fault  of  prosperity.  —  Truth. 

"  So  you  are  having  your  house  re-decorated, 
Mr.  Hawkins  ?  "  "Yes;  the  workmen  began  last 
week."  "Are  you  making  radical  changes?" 
"  Yes — very."  "  What  is  to  be  the  main  feature 
of  the  new  house?"  "You — if  you'll  consent." 
— Bazar. 

Rowley:  When  you  wish  to  convince  a  man 
that  you  are  a  good  fellow,  you  must  appeal  to 
his  stomach  rather  than  to  his  head. 

Surface:  That's  true.  A  fellow  convinced 
me  last  night.  His  reasons  were  so  powerful  I 
was  completely  overcome.  —  Truth. 

"So  you  think  I  am  drinking  too  much?  " 
"  No,  but   I   think  you  will  kill  yourself  if  you 
keep  on." — Life. 

A   SEASIDE   MARTYR. 

The  girl  stood  on  the  burnmg  sand, 

She  was  a  summer  hit  ; 
The  reason  she  was  standing  there  ? 

It  was  too  hot  to  sit.  —Boston    Courier. 

Physician  :  And  you  have  felt  this  way  for 
several  days  ?     H'm  !      Let  me  see  your  tongue. 

Patient  :  It's  no  use,  doctor  ;  no  tongue  can 
tell  how  I  suffer. — Boston  Transcript. 
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REST  of  the  room 
was  in  shadow,  but 
Mistress  Marjory  sat 
where  the  light  of 
the  window  fell  full 
upon  her,  making  a 
rare  picture  in  her 
Watteau  gown  of  flowered  silk.  A 
saucy  sunbeam,  slipping  in  through  a 
crevice  of  the  shutter,  lit  up  the  pale 
gold  of  her  hair  until  it  shone  like 
an  aureole  about  her  brow.  One  slen- 
der foot  rested  on  the  treadle  of  her 


wheel,  and  in  her  hands,  from  which  the 
lace  ruffles  fell  away,  was  the  distaff 
with  its  fluffy  wool.  But  the  demure 
mouth  and  prim  propriety  of  her  atti- 
tude were  repudiated  when,  now  and 
then,  she  lifted  her  eyes,  for  not  Ate 
herself  had  a  more  mischievous  glance. 
Marjory  knew  that  her  position  was 
graceful  and  the  light  becoming,  that 
was  why  she  sat  by  the  window.  She 
knew,  also,  that  the  eyes  of  the  gentle- 
man, talking  to  her  mother  across  the 
room,  seldom  wandered  from  her  face. 
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But  it  was  her  whim  to  appear  uncon- 
scious of  her  own  attractions  and  of  his 
admiration,  looking  up  only  when  di- 
rectly addressed.  It  pleased  her,  too, 
just  now  to  appear  industrious,  and  that 
was  why  she  held  the  distaff  and  kept 
her  foot  on  the  treadle — that,  or  else  to 
emphasize  the  small  white  hands  and 
the  silver  buckle  of  her  high-heeled  shoe. 

She  was  but  recently  returned  to  her 
native  New  Berne,  after  more  than  four 
years'  absence  in  Philadelphia,  where 
she  had  studied  with  some  cousins 
under  the  best  masters  the  colonial  city 
afforded.  Her  mother,  who  was  apt  to 
value  things  according  to  the  money 
they  cost,  had  taken  great  comfort  in 
the  huge  bills  sent  her  every  quarter; 
and,  now  that  the  end  was  come,  felt 
herself  amply  repaid.  Marjory  had  gone 
away  a  thin,  hoydenish  girl  of  fourteen, 
inclined  to  run  all  to  angles,  and  had 
come  back  this  dainty  perfection  of 
manners  and  millinery.  Truly,  it  was 
worth  the  hundreds  of  pounds  of  her 
late  husband's  savings  to  have  effected 
such  a  metamorphosis ;  and  that  sunny 
afternoon  in  early  November  she  was 
expressing  to  her  cousin,  Philip  Darrow, 
her  gratification  over  these  things, 
along  with  her  maternal  pleasure  at 
being  reunited  to  her  only  child. 

"And  now,  my  good  cousin,"  she 
went  on,  folding  her  thin  hands  in  that 
plaintive  way  peculiar  to  invalids  and 
very  pious  people,  "  I  have  somewhat 
of  a  favor  to  ask  of  you.  I  wish  that 
you  assist  me  in  presenting  her  to 
society.  My  nerves,  as  you  know, 
allow  me  but  small  exertion,  and  the 
child  is  so  young  and  so  new  to  worldly 
ways  that  she  must  needs  have  a  con- 
stant guide  and  counselor.  Your  being 
of  kin  gives  you  this  post  by  right,  in 
her  uncle's  absence,  and  the  difference 
in  your  ages  makes  it  all  quite  proper. 
Will  you,  my  dear  cousin,  add  to  the 
list  of  favors  you  have  already  done  me, 
and  be  my  daughter's  social  mentor?  " 

There  was  no  resisting  the  compli- 
ment nor  the  temptation,  and  Philip 
Darrow  bowed  low  to  Mistress  Marsden, 
his  hand  upon  his  heart  :  ' '  You  do  me 
honor  over  much,  kind  cousin.  There 
is  nothing  I  would  not  undertake  for 
you  and  my  charming  young  kins- 
woman. I  pray  ygu  consider  me  entirely 
at  your  service. " 


Mistress  Marjory  bent  her  head  with 
a  murmured  assurance  of  ' '  giving  him' 
small  trouble,"  but  again  the  riant  eyes 
belied  the  lips;  but  she  was  so  pretty 
that  he  quite  forgot  to  be  skeptical. 

"Oh,  she'll  be  docile  enough;  her 
training  has  been  most  excellent,"  said 
her  mother,  and  then  fell  into  a  long 
discourse  as  to  the  places  to  be  seen  at 
and  the  most  desirable  people  to  meet. 

* '  Lady  Tryon  has  been  most  gracious 
in  her  invitations,  and,  though  I  hold 
not  with  balls  and  such  extreme  amuse- 
ments, I  think,  all  things  considered, 
it  might  be  well  that  Marjory  go  to  her 
fete  the  coming  month." 

"Assuredly,"  answered  Philip. 

' '  She  will  meet,  of  course,  the  Daves, 
the  Clarkes,  the  Bryons — all  of  our  set, 
in  sooth.  I  wish  that  she  and  Anita 
Burgwyn  should  be  much  together; — 
and  yet,  what  think  you,  cousin,  could 
such  a  friendship  be  without  encourag- 
ing that  wild  young  blade,  Nathan 
Burgwyn,  to  be  much  at  the  house? " 

Mistress  Marjory,  whose  eyes  had 
been  upon  her  distaff,  looked  up  with 
sudden  interest. 

"  My  cousin  Marjory  would  doubtless 
be  thrown  much  in  his  society,  under 
those  conditions,"  Philip  answered. 

"What  an  affliction,"  said  Mistress 
Marsden,  plaintively,  "that  the  nicest 
girl  in  the  town  should  have  the  most 
objectionable  brother!  " 

' '  You  scarce  do  the  young  man 
justice,"  said  Philip.  "  He  is  gay  and 
quick  of  temper,  but  brave  and,  no  doubt, 
sound  of  principle." 

"  But  there  is  never  an  escapade  in 
the  town  but  he  leads  it.  And,  consider, 
he  cannot  long  have  passed  his  major- 
ity and  yet  he  has  already  had  an  affair 
with  pistols !  " 

"What  would  you?  "  asked  her  kins- 
man, stiffly.  "The  man  insulted  him 
grossly — threw  a  bit  of  cake  into  his 
wine  and  spattered  his  clothing  in  the 
presence  of  ladies,  refusing  afterwards 
to  apologize.  I  trust,  madam,  that  the 
day  is  far  distant  when  a  gentleman  is 
denied  redress  for  such  an  affront." 
Then,  seeing  that  Marjory  had  dropped 
her  distaff  and  was  watching  him 
eagerly,  he  added,  relaxing  his  tone; 
"  But,  after  all,  no  serious  harm  was 
done, — only  a  flesh  wound  which  healed 
rapidly. " 
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"  I  pray  you,"  asked  the  girl,  speak- 
ing for  the  first  time  without  being  ad- 
dressed, ' '  which  of  the  gentlemen  re- 
ceived the  wound? " 

"Oh,  'twas  Mr.  Burgwyn's  opponent. 
He  himself  escaped  unharmed — I  be- 
lieve there  was  a  bullet  hole  through 
his  left  sleeve,  but  that  was  of  small  ac- 
count." 

Mistress  Marsden  here  broke  in  with 
other  arrangements  and  plans,  and 
Marjory  fastened  her  eyes  once  more 
upon  her  threads  of  wool ;  but  Philip 
Darrow  had  seen  that  they  were  blue 
as  turquoise  and  full  of  laughing  lights. 

It  was  deemed  fitting  that  Mistress 
Marsden  should  come  out  of  the  se- 
clusion in  which  she  had  spent  the 
past  few  years,  and  give  a  fete  in  honor 
of  her  daughter's  home-coming;  and, 
after  much  discussion,  a  dinner  party 
was  agreed  upon. 

"  I  approve  not  of  balls,"  she  said,  in 
her  most  pious  tone,  "and  Marjory 
does  not  dance." 

The  distaff  fell  to  the  floor  with  a 
little  clatter,  and  Philip,  bending  to  re- 
store it,  caught  the  look  of  dismay  in 
the  girl's  face. 

"The  sun  is  near  to  setting,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile;  "will  you  not  come  for  a 
walk  in  the  garden,  cousin  ?  I  have 
not  seen  the  asters  this  season." 

She  arose  with  alacrity,  snapping  her 
thread  as  she  did  so  ;  then,  as  though 
suddenly  remembering  something,  said, 
with  a  sweet  dignity,  "If  mamma  does 
not  object  to  being  left  alone  ?  The 
asters  make  a  fine  sight  ;  old  Mark  says 
they  were  never  more  satisfactory." 

Mistress  Marsden  watched  them  with 
a  pleased  smile,  as  they  passed  out  of 
the  glass  door  and  descended  the  ter- 
race. She  knew  her  cousin's  exacting 
taste  and  great  social  influence,  and  it 
was  quite  a  triumph  to  have  enlisted 
him  so  entirely  in  Marjory's  behalf. 
She  had  contemplated  this  step  for 
some  months,  but  not  until  she  had 
seen  her  daughter  did  she  dare  hope 
for  such  entire  success.  Now  she  was 
satisfied,  and  folded  her  hands  over  her 
black  silk  a  trifle  less  plaintively.  But, 
watching  them  down  the  terrace,  a  new 
and  sudden  fancy  seized  her,  setting  her 
sensitive  nerves  in  a  quiver.  And  yet, 
why  not  ?  He  was  young  at  heart  and 
oi   a   most  charming   personality;   and 


they  were  only  third  cousins.  Such 
things  had  happened;  strange,  she  had 
never  thought  of  such  a  possibility. 
Then  resolutely  dismissing  the  idea  as 
ridiculous,  she  leaned  back  amid  her 
cushions  to  rest.  She  was  such  a  fra- 
gile woman  the  least  excitement  tired 
her,  and  she  had  been  much  wrought 
up  during  the  past  interview. 

Philip  Darrow  w^as  an  old  beau.  He 
had  'squired  a  whole  generation  of  pretty 
girls,  one  set  after  another,  with  unflag- 
ging courtesy  and  impartiality,  and  had 
come  to  the  ripe  age  of  forty  without 
ever,  so  far  as  the  world  knew,  having 
been  seriously  in  love  with  any  one. 
For  years  there  had  been  weddings  and 
rumors  of  weddings,  but  only  in  a  sec- 
ondary way  was  his  name  ever  connected 
therewith.  He  had  exquisite  taste  in 
matters  of  manners  and  dress,  not  only 
for  himself,  but  for  the  opposite  sex. 
No  one  selected  colors  with  a  more 
artistic  eye,  and  no  one  could  tell  more 
accurately  at  what  exact  angle  from  red 
lips  a  tiny  black  patch  was  most  effect- 
ive. "It  depends,"  he  said,  once,  look- 
ing over  a  box  of  these  patches,  in 
assorted  shapes,  which  lay  on  the  table 
in  the  boudoir  of  one  of  his  pretty 
protegees.,  ' '  it  depends  upon  the  shape 
of  the  face  and  whether  one  has  a  dim- 
ple." And  with  this  oracular  decision 
the  crowd  of  girls  gathered  about  him 
had  to  be  content.   \ 

An  autocrat  in  the  drawing-room,  he 
was  no  less  an  oracle  on  the  dueling- 
field,  deeming  that  the  only, plane  upon 
which  gentlemen  could  settle  their  diffi- 
culties. He  had  had  his  own  affair 
years  ago — short  swords  at  sunrise — and 
had  found  it  convenient  to  travel  abroad 
for  a  year  during  the  slow  convalescence 
of  his  antagonist.  Since  then  he  had 
seen  more  than  one  hot-headed  youth 
through  his  first  difficulty.  The  code 
duello  he  knew  by  heart,  and  the  word- 
ing of  a  challenge  occasioned  him  no 
more  trouble  than  the  writing  of  a  visit- 
ing card. 

He  had  received  Mistress  Marsden's 
summons  to  her  presence  with  some 
trepidation,  detecting  therein  a  hint  of 
her  designs  upon  himself.  He  remem- 
bered Marjor}^  as  a  long-limbed  girl,  in 
a  torn  frock,  racing  about  her  mother's 
grounds  with  a  disreputable  dog  at  her 
heels,  or  a  pitiful  kitten  in  her  arms. 
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It  seemed  as  if  all  the  friendless  dogs 
and  cats  in  the  community  found  their 
way  through  a  crack  in  the  Marsden 
fence,  and,  with  an  impetuous  sym- 
pathy, Marjory  at  once  adopted  them. 
And  how  fiercely  she  defended  her  pro- 
tege's., not  alone  from  ill  usage,  but  even 
from  ridicule  !  He  recollected,  keenly, 
the  mortification  and  chagrin  she  had 
caused  him  on  one  special  occasion. 

He  had  been  calling  at  the  house  with 
the   Governor's    suite.      All  went  well 
until  the  party  were  taking  their  leave. 
It  so    chanced,  that    a  new  protege,   a 
querulous,    yellow    cur, 
lame    of    one    leg,    was 
lying  on  the  gravel  walk. 
The     Governor's    lady, 
stout  of  limb  and  much 
beribboned,  being 
somewhat   in   ad- 
vance of  the  rest 
of  the   suite,  was 
pleased   to  pause 
and  take  very  un- 
compliment- 
ary notice  of 
the  dog. 

''Oh,  you 
nasty  beast — 
get  out  of  the 
way  !"  she 
cried,  striking 
him  lightly 
with  the  gold - 
headed  cane 
with  which 
she  steadied 
her  steps,  al- 
though there 
was  ample 
room  for  her 
to  pass  with- 
out       disturb-  SWEET   MARJORY. 

ing  him. 

Instantly,  through  the  glass  door  and 
down  the  terrace  there  flashed  a  di- 
sheveled figure,  while  an  imperious  voice 
shouted :  ' '  Let  my  dog  be,  Madam ;  let 
my  dog  be ! "  Then,  as  the  lady  re- 
peated the  blow,  the  child  cried  shrilly: 
' '  Sick  her,  Towser !  Catch  her,  Towser !" 

And  Towser,  getting  upon  his  three 
good  legs,  and  encouraged  by  a  couple 
of  recruits  from  the  impromptu  kennel 
on  the  lawn,  pursued  her  affrighted 
ladyship,  with  savage  barks  and  yelps, 
even  to  the  gate,  despite  the  efforts  of 


the  gentlemen  in  the  party  to  rescue- 
her.  The  affair  caused  a  great  scandal, 
and  "Marjory  Marsden's  having  chased 
the  Governor's  lady  from  the  premises, 
with  a  pack  of  dogs,"  lost  a  long- 
desired  preferment  for  her  uncle  and 
guardian. 

It  was,  probably,  ten  years  since  the 
incident,  but  Philip  Darrow  recalled  it 
vividly  as  he  read  Mistress  Marsden's- 
note,  laughing  now,  as  all  the  town  had 
formerly  laughed  at  the  sprinting  match, 
between  the  corpulent  dame  and  the 
lame  cur,  with  the  tempestuous    figure- 

of    the    child, 
close   behind. 
Small      wonder 
that,  with   such, 
mem   ories 
crowding      his- 
mind,  he  struck 
the  brass  knock- 
er of  the  Mars- 
den     residence 
with  some  mis- 
givings.      But, 
in  the  presence 
of  the    demure 
maiden    sitting 
by  her  wheel  in 
the  window 
light,  his  doubts 
began  to  wane, 
and    by    the 
time  the  gar- 
de n     was 
reached  not 
a  trace  of  his 
former    r  e  - 
luctance    re- 
mained, and 
he    was  tell- 
ing himself, 
on   the  con- 
trary,     how 
proud  he  should  be  to  present  this  bit  of 
decorum  to  the  world  of  New  Berne  as 
his  kinswoman.       The  asters  truly  made 
a  fine  sight  in  the  softened  sunlight,  but 
he  quite  forgot  them  in  his  contempla- 
tion of  the  girl  beside  him. 

She  was  of  medium  height,  reaching 
but  little  above  his  shoulder,  and  he 
was  not  six  feet;  but  her  slenderness 
made  her  seem  quite  tall.  She  was 
slight  without  being  angular,  with  the 
soft,  sinewy  grace  of  movement  one 
watches  in  the    tiger  kind.      Her   face 
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was  one  whose  refinement  would  have 
been  marred  by  an  excess  of  color;  but, 
if  the  cheeks  were  pale,  the  scarlet 
mouth  seemed  to  have  gathered  to  itself 
the  redness  of  a  hundred  poppies.  It 
was  a  proud  little  mouth,  whose  demure- 
ness  seemed  a  newly  learned  trick. 
Philip  Darrow  recalled  it  quivering  with 
anger,  the  day  the  Governor's  lady 
struck  her  sick  dog. 

While  he  studied  her,  smiling  ever, 
she  was  seeking  the  finest  aster  in  the 
bed.  There  was  no  need  on  her  part 
for  close  inspection  of  her  companion. 
The  figure  beside  her  might  have 
stepped  at  one  stride  out  of  her  child- 
hood, so  familiar  was  it.  The  face, 
clean  shaven  as  was  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  the  hazel  eyes,  the  powdered 
hair  tied  into  a  cue,  the  blue  cloth  coat 
with  its  gold  braid,  the  immaculate  frills 
at  wrists  and  throat,  the  long  silk  stock- 
ings, the  knee-buckles,  the  high-bred 
courtesy  of  manner  were  all  familiars 
of  the  past.  Here  was  the  one  man 
for  whom  her  imperious  childhood  had 
contained  the  least  bit  of  reverence. 

' '  My  cousin  Philip  steps  over  my  kit- 
tens and  lets  my  dogs  lick  his  hand. — 
My  cousin  Philip  is  a  gentleman  !  "  she 
cried,  once,  to  her  irate  guardian,  whose 
cocked  hat  had  been  wrecked  by  one  of 
her  canine  pets,  and  who  had  punished 
the  offender  as  he  deserved.  Her 
guardian  had  gone  home  in  high  dis- 
pleasure ;  Mistress  Marsden  had  shed  a 
few  tears,  wondering  plaintively  why 
such  a  daughter  had  fallen  to  her  share, 
while  Mistress  Burgwyn  possessed  such 
an  angel ;  and  Marjory  had  climbed  into 
the  cherry  tree  on  the  front  lawn  and 
spent  the  afternoon  in  the  sulks,  reliev- 
ing her  mind  now  and  then  by  pelting 
passers-by  with  the  ripe  fruit.  If  time 
had  left  Philip  Darrow  unchanged,  there 
was  a  wide  chasm  between  that  sulky 
little  girl  and  the  coy  maiden  who,  smil- 
ing up  into  his  face,  said : 

"  Will  you  have  a  nosegay,  cousin  ?  " 

And  when  the  pink  aster  had  been 
fastened  in  his  coat  and  he  had  paid  his 
tribute  of  gallantry  to  her  hand,  she 
drew  him  away  to  a  bench  in  the  arbor, 
saying :  ' '  Come,  I  pray  you,  let  us  get 
acquainted."  Established  on  the  rustic 
seat,  she  dropped  the  sun-shade  with 
which  she  had  screened  her  face  from 
the  light,   and   said,  turning  her  blue 


eyes  full  upon  him:  "So  my  mother 
has  persuaded  you  to  take  me  in  care 
for  the  winter  ?  " 

"  It  needed  not  much  persuasion;  one 
look  at  your  face  satisfied  me,"  he 
answered,  smiling. 

' '  Think  you  not  you  will  repent  your 
promise  ere  the  season  is  done  ?  " 

"  Methinks  nothing  could  make  me 
repent  so  charming  a  duty." 

"Aunt  Marsden  approved  not  of  girls 
playing  the  part  of  women.  My  cousins 
and  I  were  kept  much  at  our  spinnets 
and  books,  so  I  know  naught  of  the 
ways  of  fashionable  folk." 

"  'Twill  be  my  good  pleasure  to  teach 
you,  sweet  cousin." 

"  You  must  needs  watch  me  most 
strictly,  lest  I  make  a  mistake  and  cover 
you  with  confusion,  I  am  so  sad  a 
bungler." 

"  I  shall  be  ever  at  your  side.  But 
there  is  small  fear  of  your  covering  me 
with  confusion,  as  you  would  have  me 
think.     You  do  not  dance,  and — " 

"  But  I  do  dance  !  " 

"Oh!" 

She  nodded,  spiritedly,  her  demure- 
ness  all  gone.  "  Yes  ;  aunt  Marsden 
thinks  not  with  mother  on  this  subject  ; 
she  said  a  lady  of  position  should  have 
all  accomplishments,  and  so  I  had  danc- 
ing lessons  of  Matilda's  master.  Mamma 
does  not  know,  however;  aunt  Marsden 
thought  it  not  worth  while  to  write." 

"  And  you  enjoy — •" 

"  Oh,  I  adore  it  !  And,  good  cousin, 
you  will  let  me  dance  ?  " 

The  touch  of  imperiousness  was  gone ; 
she  was  leaning  forward,  the  red  lips 
smiling,  the  blue  eyes  full  of  entreaty ;  a 
more  charming  picture  one  could  not 
imagine.  Philip  Darrow  felt  his  blood 
beat  faster. 

"But  your  mother, — my  cousin 
Margaret  ? " 

' '  Am  I  not  in  your  care  ?  Will  she 
not  do  as  you  say  ?  " 

"  Not  in  this  matter;  her  ideas  are  too 
strict  and  of  too  long  standing." 

Something  like  a  mist  came  over  her 
eyes,  making  them  inexpressibly  soft, as 
she  looked  at  him :  ' '  But  you  will 
manage  it  for  me,  my  cousin  ?  " 

And  he  promised,  never  stopping  to 
count  the  cost ;  it  was  so  hard  to  refuse 
her  anything  while  she  looked  at  him 
thus. 
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They  sat  talking  until  the  sun  went 
down.  A  servant  brought  Mistress 
Marjory's  scarf,  which  Philip  folded 
about  her  with  a  feeling  of  exultation 
at  the  part  proprietorship  he  might 
claim  in  her;  he  had  not  felt  so  young 
for  ten  years  as  when  she  stood  up  and 
took  his  arm  to  return  to  the  house. 
Under  the  shadow  of  a  great  damask 
rose  tree,  for  in  the  soft  air  of  eastern 
Carolina  the  roses  bloom  till  Christmas, 
she  paused  and,  while  choosing  a  blos- 
som to  her  fancy  said,  carelessly : 

' '  You  have  told  me  much  of  my  for- 
mer companions,  much  that  interested 
me  ;  but  you  have  said  naught  of  Mr. 
Burgwyn  and  his  duel." 

' '  A  duel  scarce  makes  fit  discourse 
for  a  lady's  ears." 

' '  Yet  you  said,  not  an  hour  ago,  that 
he  was  a  brave  man.  Methinks  the 
deeds  of  a  brave  man  should  ever  prove 
fitting  recital  for  a  maiden's  ears." 

"Verily,  cousin,  your  words  have  the 
sound  of  an  axiom. " 

And  then,  although  he  neither  in- 
tended nor  wished  to  speak  of  the  mat- 
ter, he  found  himself  telling  how,  at  Mr. 
Pollock's  party,  Samuel  Smallreed  had 
tossed  that  bit  of  cake  into  young  Burg- 
wyn's  wine-glass,  staining  his  lace 
ruffles  with  the  red  drops  ;  how  pretty 
Betty  Gaston,  with  whom  Nathan  had 
been  dancing,  remarked  that  a  man  of 
courage  could  scarce  pass  over  such  an 
affront  unnoticed  ;  how  the  boy's  spirit 
had  taken  fire ;  how  an  apology  had  been 
demanded  and  refused,  a  challenge  sent, 
and  a  duel  fought  at  high  noon  in  a 
wood  just  over  the  Trent.  How  Small- 
reed's  father  had  threatened  civil  pro- 
ceedings, and  how  the  young  men  had 
thwarted  him  by  a  speedy  reconciliation. 

Mistress  Marjory  listened  with  that 
pretty  air  of  propriety  which  became 
her  so  well,  and  at  the  end  of  the  recital 
laid  the  damask  rose  against  the  white- 
ness of  her  cheek,  saying,  without  the 
least  trace  of  emotion : 

"A  most  reprehensible  affair,  truly. 
I  remember  Master  Nathan  was  always 
headstrong.  It  must  grieve  Anita  to 
see  her  brother  so  given  to  turbulence. 
Shall  we  join  my  mother?  " 

Philip  Darrow  quitted  the  Marsden 
house  with  a  feeling  of  exhilaration. 
The  prospect  of  a  close  and  constant 
comradeship  with  this  girl,  so  charming. 


so  high-bred,  rekindled  the  enthusiasm 
of  former  years.  He  stepped  lightly 
into  his  carriage  and  gave  the  order: 
"Down  George  Street,  and  so  home," 
with  such  alacrity  that  the  coachman, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  his  master's 
moods,  stared.  Leaning  back  on  his 
cushions  he  fell  into  a  pleasing  reverie, 
all  unmindful  of  the  scene  about  him. 

The  autumnal  twilight  heightened 
rather  than  obscured  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  colonial  town,  lying,  as  it 
were,  in  the  embrace  of  two  rivers,  for 
at  the  eastern  point  the  Neuse  and  the 
Trent  met  and  mingled  in  their  course 
to  the  Sound.  It  was  more  than  half  a 
century  since  Baron  de  Graffenried  had 
planted  his  colony  at  the  confluence  of 
these  two  rivers,  in  the  mild  and  invit- 
ing climate  of  Carolina,  calling  the  town 
New  Berne  for  his  native  Swiss  capital. 
During  the  Indian  insurrection  of  17 ii, 
the  Baron,  being  captured,  owed  his 
safet}^,  it  is  said,  to  his  coat  of  arms 
struck  in  silver  which  he  wore  about  his 
neck  and  which  the  Indians  took  to  be 
some  wonderful  amulet.  Thoroughly 
disenchanted  with  his  scheme  of  colon- 
ization, the  Baron  soon  after  sold  his 
claim  to  one  Thomas  PolJ^k,  and  re- 
turned to  Switzerland;  leaving  behind, 
however,  some  of  his  family,  who  elected 
to  cast  in  their  lots  permanently  with 
the  new  colony. 

New  Berne,  prospering  under  favor- 
able circumstances  of  climate,  location 
and  a  thrifty  population,  came  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  enterprising  town  in  the 
State.  The  Neuse,  spooning  out  to  a 
breadth  of  more  than  a  mile,  gave  her 
a  highway  to  the  sea,  and  her  wharves 
were  thronged  with  ships  carrying  on 
a  rich  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 
Here  were  gathered  much  of  the  wealth, 
the  fashion,  the  culture  of  colonial 
Carolina.  Here  the  royal  Governors 
had  their  residence,  and  here  the  Col- 
onial Assembly  often  convened. 

It  was  an  idyllic  location  for  a  town, 
and  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  place 
was  borne  in  anew  upon  Philip  Darrow's 
mind  as  he  was  bowled  along  through 
the  luminous  afterglow  of  the  sunset. 
Here  were  happy  homes  of  aristocrat 
and  artisan.  Here  were  wide  avenues, 
running  from  river  to  river,  overarched 
with  elms  whose  meeting  branches 
made   the    streets    seem   like   emerald 
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^;tunnels,  with  a  g-limpse  of  silver  river 
-'at  either  end,  across  which  there  passed, 
ever  and  anon,  a  swift  canoe  or  a  loiter- 
ing sail-boat.  And  at  the  head  of  George 
Street,  down  which  the  carriage  passed, 
was  Governor  Tryon's  palace,  a  man- 
sion which  had  not  its  equal  for  mag- 
nificence in  the  British  colonies  of 
North  America.  It  was,  necessarily, 
the  most  conspicuous  and.  imposing 
feature  in  the  landscape,  yet  Philip 
Darrow  clinched  his  hands  as  the  lights 
from  its  windows  flashed  out  into  the 
deepening  dusk,  for  although  on  pleas- 
ant social  terms  with  the  Governor's 
family,  he  was  not  at  one  with  the 
Governor  on  political  questions,  and 
the  building  of  this  palace  had  made  bad 
blood  throughout  the  entire  province. 

From  his  first  installment  in  authority 
Tryon  had  schemed  to  build  such  a 
mansion.  For  this  he  had  brought  to 
bear  all  the  power  of  the  executive,  for 
this  Lady  Tryon  had  given  sumptuous 
dinners  and  balls,  and  for  this  her 
sister,  Mistress  Esther  Wake,  had  plied 
the  Assemblymen  with  smiles  and 
blandishments.  The  outcome  of  this 
concentration  of  authority-  and  cajolery 
was  an  ample  appropriation  by  the 
Assembly  for  the  erection  of  a  Gov- 
ernor's mansion.  To  raise  this  money 
the  most  intolerable  taxes  were  imposed 
upon  the  people,  still  struggling  with 
the  problem  of  primitive  conditions; 
and  the  result  was  wide-spread  dissatis- 
faction. Regardless  of  murmurs  and 
remonstrances,  the  arrogant  Tryon 
pursued  his  course,  seized  the  school 
fund  to  swell  the  assessment,  and,  im- 
porting his  material  from  England, 
employed  the  best  architect  in  the  prov- 
ince, a  Moor  from  Malta,  but  whose 
education  was  English,  to  fashion  the 
brick  and  mortar  and  marble  into  an 
abode  worthy  a  prince  of  the  blood. 
It  was  but  recently  finished,  and  over- 
looking the  Trent  on  one  side  and  the 
clustering  town  upon  the  other,  it  made 
a  spectacle  which  drew  all  eyes.  There, 
in  the  council  hall  in  the  main  building, 
Tryon  lorded  it  over  the  Assembly; 
and  there  Lady  Tryon  and  Esther 
Wake  held  balls  and  fetes,  that  amused 
the  aristocracy  and  aroused  the  hatred 
of  the  common  people;  for  the  more 
revelry  in  the  palace,  the  more  taxation 
in  the  cottages. 


It  was  thoughts  like  these  that  made 
Philip  Darrow  clinch  his  hands  tight 
and  set  his  teeth,  as  one  by  one  the 
windows  of  the  palace  brightened  like 
an  opening  eye ;  for  his  sympathy  was 
with  the  impoverished  people,  and  he 
had  the  true  statesman's  contempt  for 
arrogance  and  injustice. 

But  in  his  luxurious  bachelor  apart- 
ments, over  his  wine  and  tobacco  after 
the  cloth  had  been  removed,  the  palace 
with  its  mocking  splendor  dropped  out 
of  sight,  and  he  saw,  between  him  and 
the  candles,  an  exquisite  maiden  sitting 
in  the  western  window  light,  her  eyes 
downcast  upon  her  distaff,  one  slender 
foot  upon  the  treadle  of  her  wheel,  a 
saucy  sunbeam  weaving  an  aureole  of 
her  golden  hair.  And  he  smiled  as  he 
said  to  himself: 

"  My  kinswoman.  Mistress  Marjory 
Marsden. " 

It  became,  now,  almost  a  daily  habit 
for  Philip  to  knock  at  his  cousin's  door; 
there  were  so  many  things  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  arrangements  to  be  made, 
and  Mistress  Marsden  needed  such  a 
vast  amount  of  advice,  although  she 
was,  in  the  end,  inclined  to  avail  her- 
self of  so  little. 

Other  visitors  beside  him  lifted  the 
brass  knocker  of  Marjory's  door,  and 
renewed  the  acquaintance  of  former 
years.  And  among  these  there  came, 
one  hazy  forenoon,  young  Nathan 
Burgwyn,  as  courteous  and  as  debonair 
as  though  all  life  were  a  summer  smile, 
with  no  pistols  or  quarrels  in  the  count. 
The  Burgwyns  were  a  fair  people,  and 
he  had  the  crisp  curls,  the  clear  eyes 
and  vivid  coloring  of  his  family,  with  a 
length  of  limb  that  betokened  strength 
and  grace. 

Mistress  Marsden  received  him  coldly, 
and  during  his  visit  remained  in  the 
drawing-room,  as  sedate  and  forbidding 
a  figure  as  one  might  find  in  a  Sabbath- 
day's  journey.  But  Nathan,  passing 
lightly  over  her  formality,  sat  near  the 
window  with  Marjory,  and,  watching 
alternately  the  downcast  lids,  the  small 
white  hands  busy  with  the  distafE  and 
the  slender  foot  on  the  treadle,  recalled 
to  her  merry  escapades  of  their  child- 
hood, when,  on  rare  occasions,  she  was 
allowed  to  pass  the  day  with  Anita. 
And  she  listened,  half  smiling,  lifting 
her    eyes     now    and    then     somewhat 
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reproachfully,  that  he  should  have  re- 
membered these  boisterous  episodes. 

But  his  gay  laugh  and  his  reiterated 
"  Mind  you,  Mistress  Marjory,  the  day," 
and  so  on,  irritated  her  mother  beyond 
measure,  and  her  knitting-needles  kept 
up  an  angry  clicking  in  the  shadow. 

"  It  had  been  kinder  to  keep  in  mind 
some  of  my  daughter's  gentler  acts, 
rather  than  lay  up  against  her  so  many 
misdemeanors,"  she  said  at  last,  some- 
what haughtily. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Burgwyn  protested, 
with  much  polite  vehemence,  that  Mis- 
tress Marjory's  gentle  acts  had  been  so 
many  that  a  memory  like  to  his .  could 
not  contain  one-half  the  sum. 

Rising,  at  last,  to  go,  he  bowed  to 
Marjory,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  touch 
of  mischievous  gallantry,  saluted  her 
mother's  faded  cheek,  saying,  as  he  re- 
stored the  knitting  she  dropped  in  her 
consternation : 

"  'Tis  the  old  habit  I  had  when  com- 
ing here  with  my  mother  as  a  boy,  good 
Mistress  Marsden,  and  I  am  not  yet 
old  enough  to  have  outgrown  the  cus- 
tom. I  crave  your  pardon  if  I  presume 
too  far." 

He  was  gone  before  she  could  remon- 
strate; and  Marjory,  laying  aside  her 
distaff,  went  out  into  the  garden  that 
her  mother  might  not  witness  her  amuse- 
ment. 

The  dinner  party  came  off,  and  was 
as  stiff  and  unenjoyable  as  the  most 
austere  of  matrons  could  have  desired. 
The  dinner,  itself,  was  probably  faultless, 
but  the  company  bidden  by  Mistress 
Marsden  were  middle-aged,  serious- 
minded  folk,  friends  of  the  girl's  father, 
who  availed  themselves  of  their  seniority 
to  inspect  her  openly  and  comment  upon 
her  appearance  and  her  manners  in  a 
way  that  made  her  most  uncomfortable. 

* '  Exceeding  well-bred,  and  like  her 
mother  at  her  age,  had  she  but  more 
color,"  said  one  dowager,  nodding  to 
another. 

"Tut,  tut,"  said  an  old  gentleman, 
"the  favor  is  to  her  father;  look  at  her 
nose  and  the  breadth  of  her  brow." 

The  young  people  invited  were  Anita 
Burgwyn,  a  sober-faced  Quaker  and  a 
bashful  government  clerk,  who  sat  upon 
the  edge  of  his  chair  and  blushed  vio- 
lently whenever  either  of  the  young 
ladies  addressed  him.      It  was  a  most 


dismal  evening,  despite  Philip's  efforts 
to  lighten  the  gloom.  The  only  per- 
sons who  seemed  really  to  enjoy  them- 
selves were  Anita  and  the  5^oung  Qua- 
ker, who  sat  at  a  table  over  a  portfolio 
of  pictures.  Marjory,  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  bashful  clerk  and  the  lo- 
quacious older  people,  behaved  on  the 
whole  very  prettily,  though  now  and 
then  her  eyes  were  lifted  to  Philip's 
with  a  mute  entreaty  he  found  it  hard 
to  resist. 

' '  We  will  have  no  more  dinings, 
cousin,"  she  said,  the  next  day,  as  they 
walked  to  and  fro  in  the  garden  by  the 
pink  and  white  asters.  "My  mother 
declares  it  was  a  most  agreeable  affair ; 
but  as  for  me,  methinks  such  functions 
must  have  been  among  the  punishments 
of  the  Inquisition.  You  must  persuade 
my  mother,  good  cousin,  that  another 
one  of  these  gatherings  is  not  necessary 
to  my  proper  presentation." 

She  had  her  way,  as  she  had  come  to 
have  it  with  Philip  in  all  things;  he 
seemed  to  have  no  will  or  wish  to  com- 
bat her.  Despite,  her  demure  docility, 
Mistress  Majory  was  a  wise  young 
woman,  and  hesitated  not  to  avail  her- 
self of  the  advantage  his  leniency  gave 
her.  She  did  much  as  she  pleased  in 
all  things,  holding  him  between  her  and 
her  mother,  with  a  charming  air  of 
dependence  which  appealed  to  his  chiv- 
alry and  entirely  disarmed  any  objec- 
tion he  might  at  times  have  raised  to 
the  special  thing  she  desired.  Mistress 
Marsden  yielded  with  a  sigh  when  the 
girl  said :  ' '  My  cousin  Philip  thinks  I 
might  do  so  and  so."  That  is,  she 
yielded  in  most  things ;  but  on  one  point 
she  was  inexorable — Marjory  must  not 
dance.  No  amount  of  persuasion,  even 
from  Philip  himself,  made  her  see  this 
in  a  new  light,  and  the  girl  was  incon- 
solable. 

"  'Tis  no  use  going  to  the  governor's 
levee,"  she  said,  with  more  of  her  former 
childish  petulance  than  Philip  had  seen 
her  display. 

But  when  the  evening  came  she  was 
in  a  fever  of  excitement,  which  her  de- 
mureness  could  not  altogether  hide,  and 
Philip,  in  his  coat  of  claret  velvet,  with 
the  satin  waistcoat  and  knee  breeches 
of  a  lighter  shade,  had  not  long  to  wait 
in  the  drawing-room  with  her  mother 
ere    she    made    her    appearance.        He 
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smiled  at  the  vision  she  presented,  in 
her  blue  silk  petticoat  with  its  brocaded 
overdress,  the  low-cut  bodice  showing 
the  white  neck,  a  blue  aigret  among  the 
puffs  of  powdered  hair. 

"Ah,  cousin,"  he  exclaimed,  kissing 
the  hand  she  held  out  to  him,  "you  will 
break  more  hearts  to-night  than  you 
can  mend  in  a  twelve-month.  I  pray 
you  be  somewhat  chary  of  your  smiles, 
lest  the  other  ladies  have  no  partners." 

The  illumination  of  the  palace  made 
a  miniature  dawn  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  as  they  approached.  A  main 
building,  and  two  wings  slightly  in  ad- 
vance of  and  connected  with  the  main 
part  by  circular  colonnades,  formed  the 
pile;  and  from  every  window  a  broad 
belt  of  light  escaped  into  the  night, 
making  the  court  in  front  as  luminous 
as  day.  Above  the  second  tier  of  win- 
dows in  the  central  structure  twinkled 
the  lights,  along  the  balustrade  of  a  roof 
garden  ;*  while  far  down  below,  two  flar- 
ing torches  showed  the  pediment  sculpt- 
ured with  the  arms  of  England.  It  was 
in  this  main  building  that  the  revel  was 
held,  and  the  air  was  already  full  of  the 
drifting  merriment. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Philip 
Darrow,  when  he  entered  the  ball-room 
with  this  new  beauty,  whose  fame  had 
preceded  her.  There  was  a  ripple  of 
question  and  answer  as  they  passed  up 
the  hall,  and  all  eyes  were  upon  her  as 
she  courtesied  to  the  Governor  and  his 
lady,  who,  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  vast 
hall,  received  their  guests  with  the  pomp 
of  royalty.  There  were  those  in  the 
company,  free-spirited  men  like  Philip 
Darrow,  who  in  their  hearts  resented 
this  show  of  arrogance,  and  silently 
nursed  it  as  one  more  point  against 
Tryon  and  his  administration. 

But  Mistress  Marjory  was  troubled 
with  no  such  thoughts.  Standing  some- 
what apart,  with  a  group  of  old  friends 
and  new  acquaintances,  watching  the 
changeful  glitter  of  the  scene,  with  the 
intoxication  of  the  music  throbbing  in 
her  veins,  she  told  herself  that  this  was 
life,  life  as  she  had  dreamed  it  behind 
the  closed  doors  of  the  Philadelphia 
study  hall  and  in  the  prim  seclusion 
of  her  own  home.    Partner  after  partner 

*NoTE.— Tradition  has  it  that  the  cut  of  the  palace  shown 
in  Lossing's  "  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution  "  was  from  the 
original  designs,  and  that  the  third  story  was  really  omitted 
and  a  roof  garden  and  aquarium  took  its  place. 


had  asked  her  hand  in  the  dance,  and 
been  refused  with  a  sweet  reluctance 
which  took  the  sting  from  the  words. 
She  spent  the  time  loitering  through 
the  halls  and  rooms,  examining  the 
carving  of  the  cornices  and  the  marble 
mantles,  the  like  of  which  were  un- 
known in  the  colonies;  or,  pleasanter 
still,  she  sat  upon  the  stairs  listening  to 
the  compliments  and  badinage  of  the 
cavaliers  who  surrounded  her. 

But  as  it  began  to  grow  late,  she 
returned  to  the  ball-room  and,  seated 
on  a  divan,  listened,  with  that  air  of 
deference  which  sat  so  well  upon  her,  to 
old  Mistress  Stanley  telling  an  anecdote 
of  her  father.  But  through  the  droop- 
ing lashes  she  saw  ever  the  figures  of 
the  dancers ;  the  music  entered  into  the 
throbbing  of  her  pulses,  and  as  Philip 
passed  with  the  beautiful  Esther  Wake, 
saluting  her  with  smile  and  glance  as 
he  went,  she  found  her  satin  slipper 
tapping  time  to  the  melody,  and  her 
fan  rising  and  falling  with  the  cadence. 
Mistress  Stanley,  weary  with  the  late 
hour,  had  forgotten  her  anecdote  in  a 
doze,  and  Marjory  was  beginning  to 
feel  a  bit  lonely  and  to  look  about  for 
Philip,  when  a  voice  at  her  elbow  said, 
softly : 

"I  pray  you,  sweet  Marjory  Marsden, 
for  sake  of  the  old  days  when  we  played 
at  romps  together,  tread  but  one  meas- 
ure of  this  dance  with  me  ?  " 

It  was  Nathan  Burgwyn,  looking 
like  an  incarnate  Apollo  in  his  gold- 
laced  coat  and  white  satin  smalls,  and 
Mistress  Majory's  fan  fluttered  ever  so 
slightly  as  she  answered,  demurely : 

"  It  is  not  permitted  to  me  to  dance; 
my  mother,  in  her  piety,  holds  such 
things  to  be  an  offense." 

"  Methinks  that  not  to  dance,  with 
such  music  and  in  such  a  company, 
were  the  offense,"  he  said,  laughing, 
bending  low  to  look  under  the  drooping 
lashes.  "  I  am  impotent  with  my  poor 
pleading  to  change  your  mind;  but 
here  is  one  high  in  power — you  will 
scarce  gainsay  her  authority,"  and 
standing  erect,  still  laughing,  he  de- 
tained Lady  Tryon,  as  she  was  passing, 
and  bade  her  interfere  in  his  behalf. 

Never  before  had  Philip  Darrow 
found  Esther  Wake  poor  company,  but 
walking  to  and  fro  on  the  roof  garden, 
the   lady's   brightest    sallies    failed    to 
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amuse  him  although  he  gave  her  that 
respectful  heed  which  ever  flatters  a 
brilliant  talker.  He  was  thinking  the 
while  of  Marjory  sitting  on  the  divan  in 
the  room  below;  of  the  exquisite  poise 
of  the  head  outlined  against  a  dark 
curtain,  and  of  the  smile  she  gave  him 
as  he  passed;  and  he  was  glad  when 
another  cavalier  claimed  Mistress  Esther 
and  left  him  free  to  join  his  cousin. 

Something  of  unusual  interest  was 
taking  place  in  the  ball-room  as  he  came 
down  the  stair;  for  people  were  press- 
ing about  the  door  with  an  eager  interest 
in  their  faces;  giving  vent  now  and 
then  to  exclamations  of  delight  or  bursts 
of  applause.  Edging  his  way,  carefully, 
through  the  crowd,  Philip  looked  to  see 
what  was  the  attraction;  and,  scarce 
believing  his  eyes,  beheld  his  kinswo- 
man, Mistress  Marjory  Marsden,  dancing 
a  measure  with  ' '  that  wild  young 
blade  "  Nathan  Burgwyn. 


And  what  a  sight  it  was,  the  tall, 
shapely  youth  and  the  exquisite  maiden 
swaying  back  and  forth  in  advance 
and  retreat;  meeting,  saluting,  drifting 
apart,  yet  ever  meeting  again  as  the 
vibrant  music  drew  them  on.  Small 
wonder  that  people  stood  to  watch  them, 
so  faultless  were  the  figures,  so  rythmic 
the  grace;  and  when  a  rose  was  shaken 
from  her  dress  and  Nathan  caught  it 
up  and  carried  it  to  his  lips  in  an  auda- 
cious kiss,  losing  in  the  meantime  no 
beat  of  the  music,  no  step  of  the  dance, 
the  Governor  himself  led  the  applause. 
Once  her  eyes  met  Philip's,  and  she 
tossed  up  her  head  with  a  pretty  defi- 
ance that  set  the  spectators  wild  with 
merriment.  But  she  never  ceased  the 
gliding  steps,  the  graceful,  swaying 
movements,  the  stately  courtesies  until 
with  a  quavering  crash,  the  music  died 
into  silence,  and  the  revel  at  the  palace 
was  done. 
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ILENCE  and  silver  shade !     Earth's  toiling  done  she  lies 
In  perfect  peace,  while  heaven  bends  so  near. 
We  almost  hear  the  angels,  calling  clear 

Down  silver  distances  of  star-gemmed  skies. 

Each  gentle  zephyr,  blown  from  paradise, 
Is  instinct  with  some  soul  we  have  held  dear, 
And  lingers  lovingly,  with  grave,  sweet  cheer, 

As  longing  to  renew  the  cherished  ties. 

The  river  murmuring  tunefully  afar, 
Like  a  majestic  hand  upon  the  lyre 

That  sweeps  from  earth  to  heaven,  as  it  flows, 

Brings  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis"  from  the  stars. 
The  far-off  chanting  of  an  angel  choir 
And  faint,  sweet  strains  from  oratorios. 

Mildred  I.  McNeal 
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'HERE  is  an 
island  in  the 
far  North  Sea 
where  desola- 
reigns.  The  sun 
shines  generously 
upon  it  for  a  few  weeks  each  year, 
then,  finding  it  unresponsive  to  the 
kindly  touch,  grows  careless  of  its  fate, 
and  leaves  the  barren,  glaciated  rocks 
to  slumber  for  a  long  winter's  night 
beneath  a  covering  of  ice  and  snow. 
Then  the  winds  and  storms  beat  out 
their  furious  wrath  upon  it;  the  glori- 
ous auroras  brighten  the  midnight  skies 
with  weird,  tremulous  waves  of  ghastly 
light;  the  stars  shine  out  like  disks  of 
living  fire.  No  sounds  mar  the  frigid 
stillness,  save  when,  with  sharp  report, 
some  splitting  rock  breaks  from  its  par- 
ent cliff  and  plunges  into  the  sea  with 
thunderous  detonations. 

But  when  the  sea,  stirred  with  the 
spirit  of  approaching  spring,  wakes 
from  its  long  rest  and,  roaring  sullenly, 
beats  the  shores  with  its  unwearied 
surges,  the  icy  bonds  collapse  and,  found- 
ering headlong  into  the  greedy  tide, 
float  silently  away,  leaving  the  frowning 
walls  of  stone,  barren  and  dismal  in  their 
nakedness,  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
returning  sun.  Then  myriads  of  sea- 
fowl  take  possession,  waking  the  echoes 
with  their  clamorous  cries  and  filling 
each  niche  and  cranny  with  downy  nests. 
A  hundred  islands  in  the  Arctic  Sea 
would,  in  the  main,  answer  such  a  de- 
scription, but  one  peculiar  feature  dis- 
tinguishes this  from  its  fellows. 


irss-l^^ing  Ts^ft>^ro 


The  primal  rock  was  formed,  strata 
upon  strata,  of  alternating  felspar,  quartz 
and  mica  schist,  the  red,  the  white,  the 
silvery  blue,  as  true  and  evenly  as  ever 
artist  laid  the  colors  on.  Then  some 
upheaving  force  of  nature  from  the  vol- 
canic depths  tortured  and  twisted  it, 
forming  a  maze  of  curious  curves  and 
angles  in  the  perfect  stratification,  un- 
til, with  a  mighty  surge,  it  set  the  whole 
on  edge,  erecting  with  its  last  convulsion 
an  eternal  monument  to  its  power. 

Here  and  there  a  massive  dyke  of 
black  basaltic  rock  cuts  evenly  through, 
and  an  occasional  dark  brown  stain  from 
some  hidden  iron  deposit  blots  the  orig- 
inal formation  from  the  view. 

The  slowly  melting  drifts  of  snow 
pour  down  their  miniature  streams  in 
long,  straight  veils  of  dazzling  foam,  or 
trickle  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  painting 
the  cliffs  with  sombre  streaks  of  black. 

You  will  not  find  this  island  marked 
on  any  chart,  neither  is  it  described  in 
any  published  record  of  Arctic  research 
or  exploration.  Its  unattractive  shores 
are  never  visited,  even  by  the  roving 
Esquimaux.  Yet  there  are  evidences 
of  human  occupation :  tokens  that  tell  a 
mournful  and  pathetic  story. 

A  solitary  indentation  marks  the 
otherwise  unbroken  walls  of  rock,  a 
shallow,  open  cove,  into  which,  during 
the  short  bright  summer,  the  heaving 
ocean  pours  its  purple  flood.  Surely  a 
harbor  that  no  mariner  would  seek ;  and 
yet,  within  it,  cast  high  upon  a  jutting 
shoal,  there  lies  the  crumbling  skeleton 
of  a  ship.      Its  gray,  weather-beaten 
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ribs,  to  which  the  withered  moss  and 
lichen  cling,  point  heavenward,  as  if  to 
emphasize  the  last  prayers  of  her  crew 
when  driving  onward  to  destruction. 
Patches  of  slimy  kelp  have  lodged  about 
the  broken  keel,  and,  at  full  tide,  a  shoal 
of  glistening  lance  play  hide  and  seek 
amongst  the  rotting  timbers. 

That  one  man,  at  least,  survived  the 
wreck,  is  clear,  for  a  cairn  of  boulders 
topping  the  highest  peak  is  crowned  by 
a  broken  spar;  and  there,  no  doubt,  the 
castaway,  clinging  day  after  day  to 
one  last  imperishable  gleam  of  hope, 
flew  his  signal  of  distress,  a  piece  of 
tattered  sail,  to  which,  from  time  to 
time,  his  eyes  would  wander  pensively, 
in  search  of  rest  from  his  anxious  scan- 
nings of  the  deserted  sea. 

Day  after  day,  while  the  brief  sum- 
mer tarried,  he  rose  and  climbed  the 
steep  hill-side,  sweeping  the  widening 
horizon  with  glances  full  of  keen  ex- 
pectancy. A  far,  white  pinnacle  of  ice, 
surmounting  some  drifting  floe,  might 
bear  such  startling  resemblance  to  a 
sail  that  hope  became  assurance,  and, 
with  the  thought  of  succor  near,  the 
blood  would  mantle  his  pale  cheeks  and 
tears  would  fill  the  wistful  eyes  at 
thought  of  all  they  might  behold  once 
more :  the  cottage  home ;  the  sorrowing, 
girlish  wife;  the  dear  old  patient 
mother,  who,  even  then  perhaps,  with 
aching  heart  at  thought  of  her  lost  boy, 
was  doing  what  she  could  to  cheer  the 
little  circle  with  prophecies  of  his  pres- 
ent safety  and  his  sure  return. 

Then,  as  the  sunlight  waned,  paint- 
ing in  evening  mist  the  death-shroud 
of  another  hope,  with  lingering  steps 
and  drooping  head  the  castaway  would 
seek  the  cove  again,  where,  with  the 
broken  bulwarks  of  the  wreck,  planks 
from  its  deck,  and  bits  of  rope  and 
canvas,  chinked  here  and  there  with 
patches  of  dry  moss,  he  had  fashioned 
a  rude  shelter  from  the  wind  and  cold. 

Often  his  troubled  sleep  was  visited 
with  dreams  of  those  he  loved,  so  vivid- 
ly real  that,  wakening  suddenly,  he 
would  catch  the  echo  of  their  voices 
calling  him,  or  still  would  feel  the 
warm,  affectionate  caress  that  fancy  pic- 
tured in  his  slumbering  brain.  These 
might  afford  a  fleeting  moment's  joy, 
but  only  to  be  followed  by  wakeful 
hours  of  restless  longing,  until  recurring 


day  might  bring  renewal  of  his  anxious 
hope. 

At  times  his  patient  morning  climb 
would  be  rewarded  with  but  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  sea  and  sky;  and  then  a 
dense  gray  fog  would  settle  over  all, 
through  which  the  unseen  breakers  far 
below  would  hurl  their  ceaseless  roar, 
now  swelling  into  thunderous  maledic- 
tions, now  lapsing  into  mournful,  faint 
complaints. 

A  great  gray  gull  would  sweep  from 
out  the  haze,  uttering  its  abrupt  and 
piercing  cry,  and  a  series  of  dull  rum- 
bling reverberations,  as  of  distant  can- 
nonading, would  signalize  the  founder- 
ing of  a  berg.  No  other  sounds  but 
these,  yet  even  these  were  welcome. 
They  spoke  to  him  in  tones  he  learned 
to  love.  In  their  monotonous  harmon- 
ies he  found  companionship,  and  in  his 
imagination  singled  out  the  voices  of  the 
past,  framing  such  answers  as  he  would 
to  the  idle  questions  of  his  lonely  heart. 

In  such  a  solitude  men  learn  to  think 
aloud,  so  keen  become  their  cravings 
for  human  sounds.  At  times  they 
shout  or  sing,  striving  to  wake  the 
echoes  far  and  near  and  glean  a  shadowy 
pleasure  from  the  mocking  repetitions. 

One  day,  by  chance,  he  caught  a 
young  sea-gull  and,  holding  it  tenderly, 
carried  it  to  his  home.  The  ungainly 
bird  nestled  in  his  embrace,  and  as  he 
felt  the  grateful  warmth  of  its  fluttering 
heart  he  pressed  it  to  him  with  impul- 
sive ecstasy. 

Here,  at  last,  was  something  for  him 
to  love,  a  living  thing  to  share  his  soli- 
tude, to  occupy  his  thoughts,  to  break 
the  current  of  his  unwholesome  brood- 
ings ;  to  save  him  from  himself  and  the 
dread  thought  of  possible  madness 
which,  at  times,  had  overshadowed  his 
wandering  fancy  like  a  pall.  ; 

He  placed  his  captive  on  the  ground 
before  his  door  and,  as  he  watched  its 
awkward  attempts  to  support  the  heavy 
body  upon  the  weak,  stilt-like  legs,  he 
laughed  aloud  :  a  hearty  laugh  which 
startled  him,  so  long  a  time  had  passed 
since  he  had  heard  one. 

Was  it  so  long  a  time  ?  He  did  not 
know.  It  might  have  been  but  weeks  ; 
to  him  it  seemed  like  years:  such  lonely 
years! 

But  -  now  he  had  a  living  creature, 
utterly    dependent   upon   his   watchful 
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care.  He  gathered  first  a  huge  armful 
of  mosses,  dry  and  sweet  and  fragrant, 
for  its  nest,  and  placed  it  in  the  corner 
next  his  cot,  that,  waking,  he  might  put 
out  his  hand  to  stroke  its  soft,  warm 
■back  and  feel  that  he  was  not  quite  all 
•  alone.  And  then,  the  shore-line  must 
-be  searched  for  food:  the  daintiest  of 
:mussels,  young  and  tender,  and  watery 
sand-fleas  like 
animated 
mites  of  gela- 
tine, which 
clawed  the  air 
most  frantic- 
ally with  their 
hair-like  legs, 
and  which 
friend  "Gulli- 
ver "  would 
gravely  regard 
with  solemn 
interest  and, 
finally  making 
a  selection,  de- 
liberately de- 
vour,  after 
whichhe  would 
utter  his 
"Kauk-Kauk" 
of  thanks,  and 
relapse  into  a 
satisfied  state 
of  meditation. 
The  days 
were  shorten- 
ing fast,  and 
presently  the 
castaway  be- 
thought him 
that  the  terri- 
ble winter  was 
close  at  hand. 
A  large  supply 
of  mussels, 
cockles,  and 
hermit  crabs 
must  be  gath- 
ered and  preserved,  for  Gulliver's  appe- 
tite had  grown  apace.  The  habitation, 
too,  must  be  well  reinforced,  for  Gulli- 
ver could  not  bear  the  Arctic  cold.  All 
his  brethren  had  taken  wing,  but  the 
castaway  watched  their  departure  with 
a  stronger  heart,  for,  though  they  left 
his  solitary  isle  more  lonely,  had  he  not 
a  staunch,  warm  friend  to  share  his 
days  '     And  the  gull  would  make  em- 
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phatical     reply,      "Kauk-Kauk!"    and 
punctuate  it  with  a  proud  falsetto  scream,  ' 
of    which    he  was  but   lately   growing 
master  and  so  practiced  it  at  every  op- 
portunity. 

The  days  were  full  of  labor  then  and 
rapidly  passed.       The  provisions  from 
the  wreck  must  be  carefully  housed.    A  ' 
kindly  Providence  had   saved  sufficient 

for  one  man's 
need  for  years 
to  come.  In- 
deed, within 
the  ruin  where 
he  dwelt  might 
still  be  found 
more  than  one 
untouched  case 
of  moldering 
food. 

The  dwell- 
ing must  be 
made  tight  and 
warm  with  a 
thick  covering 
of  moss,  se- 
curely  an- 
chored  with  a 
w  eigh  t  of 
stones,  and  fuel 
must  be  pro- 
vided near  at 
hand. 

Opposite  the 
door  he  built 
a  great  fire- 
place, plaster- 
ing it  with  clay 
laboriously 
carried  from 
across  the  isle. 
The  door  he 
sheltered  well 
by  setting  up 
before  it  a 
quarter  of  the 
broken  jolly- 
boat,  and  sang, 
as  he  worked,  a  fragment  of  an  old  sea- 
song;  while  Gulliver,  with  wings  out- 
stretched, waddled  in  his  steps,  and 
gazed  approvingly. 

And  then  the  winter  settled  down  to 
stay.  It  came  with  trumpet  blasts  of 
shrieking  wind  and  driving,  blinding, 
furious  gusts  of  snow,  that  swirled 
around  the  cave  and  piled  in  great 
white   drifts,   completely  covering  the 
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wreck  and  cabin,  and  making  the  nar- 
row strip  of  beach  an  even  incline  with 
the  hill  behind.  But  the  snow  was 
welcome,  for  it  added  to  the  cabin's 
warmth;  the  fire-place  roared  in  mim- 
icry of  the  wind  and  sent  its  pleasant 
glow  about  the  room,  throwing  gro- 
tesque shadows  of  Gulliver  on  the  low 
walls;  while  his  master,  for  entertain- 
ment, strove  to  teach  him  all  manner  of 
impossible  tricks  and  attitudes. 

The  thought  of  probable  rescue  was 
resolutely  laid  aside.  The  castaway 
strove  manfully  against  his  broodings, 
and  Gulliver,  that  saving  angel  in 
unique  disguise,  assisted  to  make  his 
life  endurable. 

When  pictures  of  his  home  would 
haunt  his  mind,  stubbornly  refusing  to 
be  banished,  he  gained  some  solace  by 
idle  castle-building  and  pictured  to  him- 
self a  coming  ship.  Were  not  the 
scientists  constantly  sending  expeditions 
to  explore  this  sea?  Surely  one  of  them 
would  chance  to  pass  this  way.  He 
had  but  to  muster  patience. 

So  often  did  he  regale  himself  with 
airy  visions  built  upon  this  slender 
framework  of  his  hope  that,  one  day, 
chancing  upon  two  bits  of  unused  board, 
he  set  to  work  in  fanciful  mood  and 
carved  upon  one  a  facetious  sign,  which 
he  purposed  to  nail  above  the  door  on 
that  bright  day  when  his  deliverance 
should  come.  On  the  other  he  cut  deep 
words  that  lingered  in  his  memory  with 
tenderest  thoughts,  ' '  A  Merry  Christ- 
mas."  Gulliver  surveyed  the  carving 
critically  and  solemnly  blinked;  then 
straightened  a  ruffled  feather  in  his 
wing,  gave  his  tail  half  a  dozen  rapid 
oscillations  and  settled  back  into  silent 
contemplation  of  the  glowing  coals. 

Philosophy  is  well  enough  for  those 
who  can  practice  it,  but  with  the  average 
mortal's  happiness  exterior  surround- 
ings play  the  important  part. 

Our  castaway,  without  his  gull,  in 
that  year  of  waiting  would  have  aged  a 
score.  The  nine  long  months  of  winter 
dragged  wearily  away;  but  yet,  when 
spring  returned,  it  found  him  a  nobler 
man  than  he,  perhaps,  had  ever  been. 

And  then,  one  day,  a  great  catas- 
trophe occurred.  It  was  the  first  time 
since  the  winter  that  he  had  climbed  to 
his  lofty  observation  point.  The  way 
was  difficult  and  he  had  left  Gulliver 


behind,  the  door  securely  fastened. 
He  passed  some  hours  upon  the  moun- 
tain top,  where  the  sight  of  the  familiar 
spot,  the  broken  spar  and  the  fluttering 
canvas  rag,  had  wakened  a  host  of 
memories  and  longings  and  plunged 
him  into  moody  reveries.  From  these 
the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  aroused 
him,  and,  chiding  himself  for  leaving 
Gulliver  so  long  alone,  he  hastened 
from  the  hill. 

The  cabin  door  was  fast  as  he  had 
left  it,  but  Gulliver,  his  only  friend,  had 
disappeared ! 

Frantically  he  searched  the  narrow 
room  and  called  his  comrade  with  a 
choking  voice,  half  tearful  and  at  tiines 
half  threatening.  Then,  as  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  shut  the  door  and  barred 
the  light,  the  way  of  Gulliver's  escape 
became  apparent,  for  a  bright  ray  fell 
through  the  low  chimney  and  rested 
upon  the  hearth. 

Rushing  out  into  the  gathering  twi- 
light, he  shouted: 

"  Gulliver  !  Gulliver  !  "  in  tones  that 
made  the  cliffs  and  hills  resound. 
"  Gulliver  !  my  Gulliver!  come  back," 
a  world  of  tender  supplication  in  his 
voice.  "Oh,  Gulliver!  Gulliver!"  And 
the  repetition,  "  Gulliver — iver!  "  came 
from  the  echoes  mockingly. 

He  felt  a  painful  tightening  round 
the  heart;  a  dizziness;  and  then: 

The  cove  spun  round.  The  hills  fell 
with  a  deafening  crash.  The  day  went 
out.     And  then : — • 

A  round,  full  orb  was  shining  brightly 
on  the  cliffs,  bringing  the  basaltic  dykes 
in  strong  relief  and,  with  their  numer- 
ous angles,  twists  and  curves,  forming 
to  his  diseased  imagination  a  gigantic, 
distorted  letter  "G,"  upon  a  gray  and 
misty  background  of  snake-like  strata. 

And  at  this  he  sat  and  stupidly  gazed, 
repeating  softly  to  himself  the  letter 
"G"! 

How  long  he  sat  there,  what  interval 
elapsed,  he  could  not  possibly  have 
told.  The  dull,  numbing  pain,  con- 
stantly traveling  between  his  reeling 
brain  and  aching  heart,  he  bore  with  un- 
reasoning stoicism.  That  grotesque  let- 
ter in  the  rock  was  always  before  him, 
advancing  and  receding  like  a  thing  of 
life,  in  changeable,  chameleon-like  hues, 
from  black  to  blue,  then  green,  and 
now  a  fiery,  burning  yellow  as  of  molten 
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gold,  fading  out,  through  all  the 
shades  of  red  and  crimson,  into  a  deep, 
appalling  black  once  more. 

It  blinded  him  and  yet  it  fascinated. 
What  was  its  portent  ?  Why  did  it 
haunt  him  and  distress  him  so?  Dimly 
he  realized  that  in  some  way  it  was 
connected  with  his  life;  that  it  fur- 
nished the  key  to  some  forgotten  portion 
of  his  existence.  What  could  it  have 
been  .? 

He  strove  laboriously  to  penetrate  the 
obscure  recess  of  his  darkened  memory; 
to  fasten  upon  some  incident,  some 
name  or  fact  to  which  that  monstrous 
letter  would  apply. 

If  he  could  only  shut  out  those  coil- 
ing colors,  perhaps  he  might  be  able  to 
remember.  They  distracted  him  so,  he 
could  not  think  connectedly. 

He  felt  so  weary.  Perhaps  he  needed 
rest.  Everything  would  be  clearer  to 
him  to-morrow. 

But  was  it  not  morning  now?  Surely 
he  had  only  just  awakened.  Where 
was  the  sun,  and  why  did  this  ghostly 
moonlight  never  cease?  The  day 
would  make  everything  plain  to  him 
again.  It  would  drive  that  threatening 
letter  back  into  the  rocks. 

Patiently  he  watched  and  waited  for 
it  to  appear.  Then,  angrily ;  for  he  had 
waited  there  so  long,  so  very  long  ! 
Would  the  day  never  break  ?  Ah !  the 
moon  was  setting  now. 

Then  terror  seized  him.  Surely  it 
did  not  set  but  rose  again.  What  had 
happened  ?     Were  the  planets  astray  ? 

With  straining  eyes  and  bated  breath 
he  gazed  upon  the  rising  orb,  and  as  it 
slowly,  but  distinctly  mounted  higherin 
the  calm  heavens,  he  uttered  one  dis- 
cordant cry  of  agonizing  fear  and  blindly 
fled,  stumbling  and  falling  over  the 
rough  boulders,  until,  bruised  and  bleed- 
ing, he  reached  the  shelter  of  his  cabin 
and  securely  shut  the  door,  to  bar  that 
terrifying  light  ! 

Day  followed  day,  and  there  was  no 
more  night.  The  midnight  sun  bathed 
the  island  in  the  splendor  of  its  mystic 
rays.  And  still  the  cabin  gave  no  sign 
of  life,  save  that  a  gull  would  now  and 
then  appear,  fluttering  about,  or  perch- 
ing upon  the  broken  jolly-boat  which 
protected  the  tight-latched  door. 


And  then,  behold !  A  sail,  threading 
its  difficult  way  between  the  undulating 
fields  and  lofty  islands  of  glistening  ice, 
drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  finally 
passed  the  entrance  to  the  little  cove, 
when,  evidently  sighting  the  signal  or 
the  wreck,  the  vessel  slowly  came  about 
and  sent  a  boat  ashore. 

As  the  crew  with  difficulty  obtained  a 
landing  and  carried  their  dory  beyond 
reach  of  the  rushing  swells,  a  great, 
gray  gull  sailed  toward  them  and  circled 
close  overhead,  repeating  pathetically 
his  anxious  "  Kauk  !  Kauk-Kauk!" 
until  a  flying  stone,  well  thrown,  silenced 
his  short  note  forever. 

Breaking  in  the  clumsy  cabin  door, 
they  stumbled  over  the  emaciated  body 
of  a  prostrate  man,  who  gave  a  feeble 
moan  as  the  bright  sunlight  fell  upon 
his  face.  He  did  not  heed  their  eager 
questions,  but  only  whispered  hoarsely, 
' '  That  frightful  moon !  'Tis  shining 
still,  but  it  will  soon  be  day.  And  then 
that  letter  in  the  rock — that  writhing 
'  G  ' !  No  more.  My  gull — my  little 
Gulliver — gone — but — he  is  returning — 
I  must  go  to  him !  " 

****** 

They  tenderly  placed  the  gull  upon 
his  breast,  for  the  first  glance  about  the 
room  had  told  them  all  the  sad  story. 

With  boards  from  the  framework  of 
his  cot  and  the  down-covered  nest  of  moss 
beside  it,  they  fashioned  a  rude  coffin  to 
lay  him  in.  And  when  the  work  was 
done  one  lingered  a  moment  over  a 
bit  of  plank,  whereon  he  hastily  wrote : 

THIS   IS    THE    SEPULCHRE   OF 

ANOTHER     VICTIM    TO    MAN'S     INSATIATE     CRAVING 

FOR   USELESS   KNOWLEDGE.       REST   HIS   SOUL  ! 

As  he  nailed  the  piece  above  the  cabin 
door,  he  looked  more  closely  at  a  bit  of 
carving  on  the  other  side  of  it,  which 
caused  a  sad  smile  to  hover  for  a 
moment  on  his  face: 

' '  Who  will  it  be,  and  when  ?  Perhaps 
not  long.  Perhaps — who  knows — per- 
haps— " 

He  did  not  complete  the  half-uttered 
sentence,  but  the  grave  shadow  in  his 
eyes  as  he  slowly  rejoined  his  men, 
might  have  revealed  the  unuttered 
thought. 

The  legend  carved  contained  this  sor- 
rowful jest: 


GULLIVER  S   HALL. 


TO  LET. 


INQUIRE  WITHIN  ! 
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E  had  left 
the  coast 
three  hun- 
dred miles 
behind,  the  last 
snow-capped 
range  was  fad- 
ing into  distant 
blue,  and  in 
their  place  were 
grassy  slopes, 
skirting  the 
shores  of  the 
first  navigable  waters  of  the  Yukon. 
It  was  a  pleasant  land  of  rolling,  tim- 
bered hills;  backed  yet  again  on  the 
hither  side  by  other  ranges  of  high 
mountains,  standing  sharp  and  clear 
in  the  never  absent  light.  The  many 
water  holes  along  the  river  were 
thronged  with  geese  and  duck,  and  in 
the  rapids  fishes  were  abundant;  but 
we  were  after  bigger  game.  Moose 
was  our  objective,  and  we  were  not  yet 
in  his  country,  nor  were  we  likely  to  be 
unless  we  could  supersede  our  present 
mode  of  locomotion  afoot  for  one  more 
rapid.  Anent  this  subject,  we  held 
many  councils,  and  at  last  we  deter- 
mined to  build  a  boat,  and  in  ten  days 
we  did.  We  sawed  the  wood  with  a 
whip  saw,  calked  her  with  an  old  suit 
of  underwear  cut  in  strips,  made  her 
water  tight  with  pitch  gathered  from 
the  Norway  pine,  and  launched  her  in 
triumph.  She  was  not  a  beauty  to  look 
at,  and  might  have  raised  a  smile  at 
Morrisania  or  Clayton,  but  she  was 
strong,  and  carried  us  and  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  of  outfit  down  a  thousand 
miles  of  river,  and  through  canyons  and 
rapids  that  would  have  wrecked  many 
a  smarter  craft. 

The  day  of  our  start  in  our  new  ark 
was  a  day  of  triumph  in  more  senses 
than  one,  for  not  only  did  she  carry  us 
forty-five  miles  before  sunset,  but  those 
miles  disclosed  the  first  sign  of  the 
game  we  were  in  quest  of — moose — 
and  from  her  stern  on  this  first  day  out 
we  succeeded  in  bringing  down  a  fine, 
large  caribou,  besides  a  few  duck  as  they 
passed  over  in  the  morning,  and  a 
brace  of  grouse,  which  were  considered 


only  in  the  light    of  a  culinary   neces- 
sity ;  good  sport  though  they  were. 

The  least  sound  from  our  boat  sent 
echoes  and  re-echoes  resounding  among 
the  hills  in  a  way  actually  weird.  Some- 
times we  experimented  with  our  voices, 
and  the  distinctness  always  made  one 
feel  that,  if  these  wilds  had  no  ears, 
they  surely  had  voices. 

For  thirty  days  there  had  been  almost 
perpetual  sunshine,  with  only  an  occa- 
sional thunder  shower,  and  at  such  times 
rainbows  of  the  most  brilliant  hues  were 
ever  in  sight,  sometimes  coming  just  at 
the  boat's  end.  I  tried  to  photograph 
some  of  these,  but  the  motion  of  the 
boat  made  the  attempt  a  failure. 

Our  first  river-side  camp  was  all  that 
a  sportsman  could  desire.  A  wooded 
knoll  at  the  junction  of  the  river  and  a 
tributary  from  the  hills,  covered  with 
rich  moss,  and  timbered  with  spruce  I 
and  balm  of  Gilead  trees.  I 

There  was  still  time,  after  putting 
the  camp  ship-shape  and  overhauling 
the  boat,  which  had  escaped  the  bad 
riffles  we  had  passed  with  the  loss  of 
a  thole  pin,  to  try  iny  luck  with  the  line, 
and  to  add  some  lively  grayling  to  our 
larder  and  gather  in  sufficient  Yukon 
onions  to  flavor  our  grouse,  which  my 
camp-mate,  Arthur,  could  fry  in  butter 
to  a  turn.  Nor  were  the  arts  of  making 
coffee  fit  for  a  Turk,  and  hot  biscuits 
fit  for  a  Yankee,  beyond  his  skill.  We 
lived  well  in  those  Yukon  solitudes. 

A  morning's  inspection  showed  signs 
of  moose  in  abundance,  and,  although 
we  did  not  see  any,  we  soon  became 
satisfied  that  we  should  do  well,  before 
proceeding  further  down-stream,  to  try 
the  range  some  ten  miles  inland.  We 
began  at  once  preparing  food  for  the 
trip.  I  gave  the  boat's  line  an  extra 
turn,  hung  the  bacon  high  in  the  trees, 
snugged  things  about  the  tent,  and,  just 
as  the  last  shadows  were  drawing 
into  a  beautiful  Alaskan  evening,  we 
shouldered  our  rifles  and  an  extra 
pair  of  stick  moccasins  and  wound  our 
way  up  the  table- land  overlooking  the 
canyon  formed  by  the  stream  which 
passed  our  door. 

The  walking  up  the  canyon  was  fairly 
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good  for  four  or  five  miles,  when  sud- 
denly it  narrowed  and  terminated  in  a 
sheer  wall,  over  which  poured  our  little 
rivulet,  striking  the  rocky  bottom  of 
the  canyon  some  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  below,  in  clouds  of  spray,  gather- 
ing force  again  and  rushing  on  to  the 
mighty  Yukon,  and  thence,  thousands 
of  miles,  to  the  Northern  Sea,  where  a 
single  night  and  day  come  once  each 
year,  where  the  babies  never  cry  and 
the  women  dress  in  Mary  Walker  cos- 
tume. We  found  it  necessary  to  retrace 
our  footsteps  some  distance,  when  we 
noticed  the  deep,  fresh  tracks  of  a  huge 
moose.  This  we  followed,  well  know- 
ing he  would  take  us  over  the  best 
walking  and,  possibly,  just  where  we 
wanted  to  go.  We  had  little  difficulty 
in  following  the  track,  for  he  sank 
several  inches  into  the  soft  moss  at 
every  step. 

Once  above  the  waterfall  the  walking 
became  good  again,  and  when  we  at 
length  reached  the  summit  and  looked 
away  to  the  east,  the  warm  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  were  dancing  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  a  small  lake,  stretch- 
ing away  some  two  miles.  At  its  farthest 
end  a  pretty,  ribbon-like  little  meadow 
wound  up  among  the  mountains  and 
out  of  sight,  dotted  with  clumps  of  trees 
and  small  water  holes. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  lake  a  thick 
forest  came  down  quite  to  the  water's 
edge,  while  on  the  north,  grassy,  ter- 
raced hills  and  open,  wooded  slopes 
stretched  away  to  the  meadow  beyond, 
making  an  ideal  moose  country. 

We  separated  here,  Arthur  taking 
the  open,  while  I  took  to  the  woods, 
which  seemed  alive  with  flocks  of  young 
grouse;  and  how  so  many  rabbits  could 
live  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  seeined 
incredible.  In  fact  the  whole  upper 
river  fairly  swarms  with  them.  There 
were  scarcely  any  signs  of  moose  about 
these  woods,  but  many  signs  of  caribou, 
all  of  which  were  old,  and  I  began  to  be- 
lieve we  were  getting  out  of  the  moose 
country  instead  of  into  it.  But,  as  I 
reached  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  signs 
began  to  appear  again  and  the  meadow 
looked  like  a  cattle  corral.  One  track 
showed,  by  its  size  and  the  depth  it  sank 
into  the  mud,  to  be  just  what  I  was 
looking  for.  I  could  already  imagine 
the  giant  who  ma^e  it  lording  it  about 


here,  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  He 
little  knew  how  I  longed  to  dispute 
it  with  him.  What  worried  me  most 
was  whether  Arthur  or  I  would  see 
him  first;  but  I  felt  sure  the  time  could 
not  be  long  before  I  should  test  my 
40-65  Winchester,  and  on  noble  game. 

The  morning  was  one  of  those  typical 
to  Alaska's  great  interior.  Not  a  breath 
stirred  the  leaves  of  the  birch  and 
balm  of  Gilead,  and,  as  I  cautiously  crept 
along  the  meadow,  flocks  of  water 
fowl  rose  from  the  water  holes,  and 
their  hoarse  croaking  was  a  great  source 
of  annoyance ;  for  would  not  my  game 
take  warning  and  vacate  ?  I  had  yet  to 
learn  that  the  moose  here  will  stand  any 
amount  of  noise,  but  the  scent  of  man 
sends  him   off  in  a  hurry. 

I  crept  farther  away  from  the  meadow 
and  up  the  hills,  finally  emerging  on 
the  crest  of  a  small  hill  which  runs  well 
out  into  the  meadow.  There  I  espied 
a  brown  bear  nosing  along  the  hill-side, 
some  three  hundred  yards  up  the 
meadow.  I  seated  myself  on  a  fallen 
tree  and  watched  bruin's  actions,  at 
the  same  time  carefully  scrutinizing  the 
clumps  of  trees  about  the  meadow  bot- 
tom. I  had  no  intention  of  trying  to 
reach  him  with  a  shot.  He  was  of  the 
common  brown  species,  and  we  had 
wasted  quite  cartridges  enough  on  them 
many  a  day.  It  was  interesting  to 
watch  the  uneasy  gait  of  bruin,  as  he 
worked  along,  picking  berries,  but  he 
did  not  draw  my  fire. 

I  was  just  becoming  inspired  with 
that  lazy  feeling  of  wonderment  and 
uncertainty  which  steals  over  one  in 
such  places,  where  the  beauty  and  still- 
ness of  a  virgin  country  have  never  been 
disturbed  by  white  men,  when  the  sharp 
report  of  a  rifle  from  across  the  meadow 
sent  its  vibrations  echoing  and  re-echo- 
ing up  the  mountains.  With  the  first 
vibrations  that  broke  the  stillness,  my 
heart  sank  with  that  heavy  feeling  so 
prone  to  human  nature,  when  some 
other  man  has  accomplished  just  what 
we  have  been  striving  for;  but  only  for 
a  moment.  The  sound  was  yet  lingering 
up  the  side  gulches,  when  I  became 
aware  of  large  game  nearer  than  bruin. 

I  heard  the  smashing  and  snapping 
of  brush,  saw  the  trees  down  in  the 
meadow  thicket  bend  and  sway,  and  the 
next  moment  the  huge  and  ungainly 
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looking  head  of  a  bull  moose  hove  in 
sight.  His  mane  stood  erect,  his  nose 
was  straight  out,  and  as  he  made  up  the 
meadow  with  a  long,  swinging  stride,  I 
took  aim  just  back  of  the  shoulder  and 
pulled.  I  saw  the  dust  rise  from  his 
side,  saw  him  stagger  once  only,  then 
regain  his  footing,  as  though  he  had 
made  an  extra  efEort  in  some  mud-hole. 
I  fired  again,  and  his  unsteady  gait  be- 
came quite  visible;  then  he  slackened 
his  speed,  and  finally  stopped,  the  huge 
body  swayed  for  a  moment  and,  with 
one  last  mighty  effort,  he  reared  high 
in  the  air  and  fell  upon  his  side,  dead 

My  heart  was  trying  to  keep  time 
with  the  vibrations  of  wave  sound  my 
rifle  had  sent  chasing  each  other  up  the 
mountain  sides,  as  I  hurried  down;  but 
in  my  excitement  I  was  delayed  some 
time  in  crossing  a  bog  hole,  and  when 
at  length  I  reached  there  I  slipped. 
Black  muck  was  soon  oozing  from  the 
pistol  pockets  of  my  corduroys.  I  am 
good  six  feet  tall,  besides  a  liberal  per- 
centage turned  up  for  pedestrian  pur- 
poses, and  I  went  down  straight,  toes 
first,  but  never  a  bottom  did  I  find;  I 
think,  however,  I  should  have  found  it 
and  stayed  there,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
black  alder  growing  near  by,  which  I 
grasped,  and  drew  myself  up  slowly. 
How  many  times  I  had  showered  any- 
thing but  blessings  on  those  sin-inspiring 


hectors  of  the  fisherman's  life !  I  never 
could  see  what  they  grew  for,  except  to 
shelter  the  enemy  and  tangle  our  best 
flies,  by  surrounding  all  the  likely 
fishing  holes,  everywhere;  but  at  last  I 
had  put  one  to  good  use,  and  felt  thank- 
ful to  look  down  upon  that  hole  instead 
of  being  on  a  level  with  it.  As  I  came 
up  to  the  dead  moose,  quite  out  of 
breath,  there  sat  Arthur  on  the  great, 
dark  carcass. 

"A  good  head,"  was  his  greeting. 
Then  he  looked  at  me  and  burst  out 
laughing,  asking  if  shooting  such  a 
moose  was  not  quite  enough  to  satisfy 
an  ordinary  man  in  one  day,  without 
trying  to  fathom  the  bottomless  pit. 
The  remark  was  lost,  forr  I  felt  like  no 
ordinary  man;  besides,  I  was  very  biisy 
examining  the  head  and  trying  to  act 
like  a  man  who  had  killed  plenty  of 
moose  in  his  day.  I  am  afraid  it  was  a 
failure,  for  Arthur  looked  at  me  with  a 
look  of  pity,  then  came  suddenly  to  my 
relief  by  asking:  "What  on  earth  are 
we  to  do  with  him,  now  we  have  him  ?" 
and  true  enough,  there  was  more  than 
a  thousand  pounds  of  meat  and  we  were 
ten  miles  from  camp.  To  be  sure,  the 
head  was  an  ideal  one,  the  horns  spread 
more  than  five  feet.  It  would  make 
my  long  list  of  photos  more  complete, 
make  one  more  camp-fire  yarn,  and,  in 
fact,  was  just  the  relic  I  wanted. 


WINTER  FISHING 


T  is  not   all    of    fishing 
to  take  fish  during  the 
pleasant      seasons      of 
opening    leaf,    golden 
sunshine,  or  tinted 
foliage.     Spring,  it 
^is  true,  brings  the 
best  of   the    sport 
upon    American 
waters ;  summer, 
while  it    marks    a 
falling    off    in  the 
yields    from   trout 
and    bass    waters, 
has  sorts  of  fishing 
"'^■^  peculiarly  its  own ; 

autumn  revives  the  sport  with  trout  and 
bass,  and,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  favors  a 


marked  activity  along  certain  other 
lines.  At  first  glance,  these  seasons 
would  appear  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
about  all  there  is  of  fishing  as  a  sport, 
but  such  is  not  the  fact.  Winter,  too, 
offers  something  to  the  angler  who 
knows  how,  when  and  where  to  follow 
his  favorite  amusement,  and  the  winter 
sport,  while  never  equal  to  that  of  more 
favored  seasons,  is  yet  by  no  means  to 
be  despised. 

After  the  stern  voice  of  the  law  has 
said  "  Thou  shall  not,"  concerning  trout 
and  bass,  the  angler's  lawful  pleasure 
is  not  necessarily  laid  over  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Here,  in  the  North, 
Nature  may  endeavor  to  protect  her 
finny  children  by  roofing  their  abiding 
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place  with  crystal  ice,  but  the  good 
lady's  transparent  device  seldom  attains 
its  object.  Man,  the  artful,  the  relent- 
less foe  of  all  forms  of  lesser  life ;  the 
de spoiler  of  Nature — he  comes  along, 
smashes  a  hole  through  the  crystal  sky- 
light and  drags  therefrom  such  confid- 
ing fishes  as  may  be  tempted  to  partake 
of  the  treacherous  morsels  which  he,  in 
his  superior  wisdom  and  disinterested 
condescension,  may  see  fit  to  offer. 

There  are  three  recognized  methods 
of  winter  fishing,  each  of  which  has  its 
votaries,  and  each  of  which  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  furnish  a  certain 
amount  of  fun  and  fish.  The  first  of 
these  methods,  judged  by  the  skill  re- 
quired and  the  sport  afforded,  is  fishing 
with  the  spear.  The  second  embraces 
the  use  of  the  short,  or  moderately  long 
hand-line,  also  the  use  of  various 
mechanical  contrivances  known  as  "tip- 
ups,"  and  either  way  is  apt  to  be  both 
exciting  and  successful.  The  third 
method  covers  the  use  of  very  long  hand- 
lines  for  deep  water.  It  is  not  so  popular 
as  the  others,  in  fact  it  is  a  bit  too  slow, 
and  when  a  big  fish  is  hooked  it  too  closely 
resembles  the  hauling  of  a  heavy  bucket 
from  an  unusually  deep  well.  Hence, 
it  seldom  appeals  to  the  sporting  in- 
stinct, and  for  that  reason  it  may  be 
dismissed  without  further  comment. 

Two  of  these  methods  of  fishing  were 
known  and  practiced  long  before  a  white 
man  ever  saw  American  waters  or  tested 
the  gameness  of  American  fish.  The 
aboriginal  man  knew  right  well  how  to 
attend  to  such  matters.  He  had  only 
one  university  and  only  one  book,  but 
he  never  failed  to  graduate.  His  edu- 
cation was  both  practical  and  thorough, 
and  when  he  had  taken  his  equivalent 
of  a  degree,  he  not  only  knew  all  that 
he  required  to  know,  but  he  knew  how 
to  best  utilize  his  knowledge,  and  here- 
in he  had  an  advantage  over  some 
graduates  of  later  days. 

During  summer  the  taking  of  fish 
was  to  him  a  simple  matter,  so  simple 
as  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man. 
During  winter,  when  fish  was  most 
needed,  and  when  ice  and  snow  con- 
fronted him,  conditions  were  different. 
He  knew,  however,  that  there  were  fish 
in  the  ice-covered  lakes,  for  fish  had 
been  taken  before  the  ice  formed.  Fish 
could  still  be  taken   if  aboriginal  inven- 


tion could  devise  some  reliable  means 
of  bringing  them  to  hand.  Rude  hooks 
and  root  lines  had  already  demonstrated 
their  usefulness  during  iceless  months, 
and  the  simplest  thing  to  do  was  to 
make  a  hole  through  the  ice,  drop  in  a 
baited  hook  and  find  out  if  fish  would 
bite  during  winter.  The  aboriginal  man, 
wiser  than  modem,  always  chose  the 
simplest  method  and  the  shortest  cut  to 
his  object,  so  he  cut  through  the  ice, 
took  fish,  and  in  so  doing  inaugurated 
winter  fishing.  His  knowledge  of  the 
lakes  and  of  the  habits  of  their  fish  told 
him  where  were  the  best  places  for 
using  his  tackle,  and  he  soon  learned, in 
his  own  quick,  observant  way,  that 
during  certain  kinds  of  weather  his 
chances  of  success  were  increased.  He 
may  appear  to  have  known  but  little 
about  his  fishing,  but  if  all  of  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  were  carefully  sifted,  we 
might  learn  that  we  know  but  little 
more.  We  may  have  improved  upon 
his  tackle  and  upon  some  of  his 
methods,  but  after  all,  the  best  our  im- 
proved tools  can  do  is  to  take  fish,  which 
his  rude  appliances  successfully  did, un- 
counted years  ago.  We  may  study  and 
theorize  and  call  fish  by  strange  names, 
but  when  it  comes  to  practical  winter 
fishing,  we  employ  about  the  same 
methods  and  choose  the  same  weather 
which  found  favor  in  the  misty  past. 

The  dark  shanty  of  to-day,  in  which 
the  fish-spearer  sits,  the  better  to  see 
his  quarry;  the  lure  of  bone,  or  pearl — 
the  decoy-fish — are  all  borrowed  from 
the  red  man.  He  reasoned  out  the  fact 
that  fish  might  be  lured  to  a  hole  in  the 
ice  b}^  means  of  a  rude  decoy- fish  of 
suitable  material.  He  knew  that  if  a 
large  fish  could  be  coaxed  to  approach, 
he  could  spear  it,  and,  when  the  sun- 
glare  was  strong  upon  snow  or  ice,  he 
knew  that  he  could  see  more  distinctly 
through  the  hole  he  had  cut  in  the  ice 
if  he  could  shut  himself  off  from  the 
upper  light.  The  easiest  and  the  sim- 
plest way  to  do  this  was  to  cover  him- 
self with  a  skin  or  a  blanket,  and  this 
he  did.  The  blanket,  or  skin,  draped 
about  the  crouching  savage,  was  the 
original  warm,  dark,  fish-house,  while 
the  old  spear  and  the  new  are  merely 
the  same  weapon  in  different  shapes. 
To-day,withhisold,  rude  tools  and  meth- 
ods, he   could  probably  take  more  fish 
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than  could  the  shrewdest  occupant  of  a 
modern  fish-shanty,  in  spite  of  patent 
lures  and  spears.  His  knowledge  was 
broader  and  more  practical  than  ours. 
He  had  no  theories,  or  arguments — he 
knew,  and  his  confidence  in  what  he 
knew  sustained  him  during  long,  un- 
comfortable vigils.  The  stolid  Esqui- 
mau, crouching  by  a  seal-hole,  knows 
that  sooner  or  later  his  reward  will 
come,  else  he  would  not  risk  his  life  in 
waiting.  Judged  by  our  standard,  he  is 
as  ignorant  as  a  log;  but,  despite  his 
lack  of  science,  he  gets  the  seal,  and  no 
civilized  man  can  touch  him  at  his 
waiting  game. 

Winter  fishing,  with  both  spear  and 
hand-line,  has  steadily  grown  in  favor 
during  recent  years,  and  those  who 
dare  to  brave  the  sharp  air  of  a  bright 
winter's  day,  enjoy  much  fun  upon  the 
lakes  and  larger  streams  of  the  North. 
The  short  lines  and  tip-ups  have  the 
most  admirers,  possibly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  demand  less  skill  than  the 
spear,  but,  more  probably,  because  they 
are  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  jolly 
party. 

Fishing  with  the  short  hand-line, 
without  tip-ups,  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  The  requisite  number  of  holes 
are  cut  through  the  ice  over  a  moderate 
depth  of  water,  and  where  fish  are 
known  to  haunt.  Each  fisherman 
selects  his  hole  and  prepares  to  catch, 
if  possible,  more  fish  than  any  of  his 
comrades.  A  few  yards  of  fine  line,  to 
which  is  bent  a  medium-sized,  plain 
hook,  form  the  tackle.  The  bait  may 
be  a  bit  of  fat  pork,  or  beef,  or  any  kind 
of  flesh.  A  small  fin,  or  a  short  strip 
cut  from  the  first  fish  taken,  is  frequently 
a  deadly  bait,  and  I  have  had  fair  suc- 
cess with  a  shred  of  red  flannel,  a  scrap 
of  white  handkerchief,  and  an  end  of 
new  seine  twine  fixed  to  the  hook. 
Fish  do  not  seem  to  care,  when  in  the 
biting  humor,  what  they  take.  Perch, 
pickerel,  wall-eyed  pike  and  smelts  are 
the  fish  most  depended  upon.  Perch 
and  smelts  run  in  schools,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  one  is  usually  the  signal  for 
lively  sport  to  follow.  A  still,  sunny 
day,  just  mild  enough  for  the  surface  of 
the  ice  to  slightly  soften  at  mid-day, 
used  to  be  considered  the  best  for  the 
sport  in  our  part  of  the  country.  But 
the  fishing  is  frequently  uncertain,  fish 


sometimes  biting  eagerly  upon  days 
when  climatic  conditions  appear  to  be  all 
wrong,  and  again,  a  dozen  lines  may 
take  little  during  what  may  seem  to  be 
an  ideal  day. 

Further  discussion  of  the  simple, 
hand-line  method  is  unnecessary;  for, 
when  a  man  has  cut  a  suitable  hole 
through  the  ice,  carefully  removed  all 
ice-chips,  rigged  his  tackle,  baited  his 
hook  and  dropped  it  through  the  hole, 
he  has  nothing  further  to  do  but  to  hold 
the  line  in  his  hand  and  wait,  as  patiently 
as  he  may,  for  the  tug  which  will  tell 
him  that  something  has  taken  the  bait. 
There  is  no  science  in  this  kind  of  fish- 
ing. Wnen  a  fish  is  hooked  it  is  hauled 
in  by  main  strength,  removed  from  the 
hook  and  tossed  into  a  box,  or  basket, 
or  upon  the  ice. 

Fishing  with  tip-ups  is  great  fun  for 
a  party  of  kindred  spirits,  and  this 
method  has  several  advantages  over  the 
hand-line.  In  the  first  place  one  may 
attend  to  as  many  lines  as  he  chooses  to 
set,  thereby  greatly  increasing  his 
chances  of  a  large  catch ;  for  he  not  only 
has  more  hooks  employed,  but  by  set- 
ting many  lines,  or  only  three  or  four, 
far  apart,  a  large  area  of  water  may  be 
fished.  The  use  of  tip-ups  also  leaves 
one  free  to  move  about  at  will,  instead 
of  sticking  to  one  hole  and  holding  a 
line.  When  the  ice  is  in  proper  con- 
dition, a  man  may  set  his  lines  and  then 
amuse  himself  by  skating  or  sliding 
about  until  the  tip-ups  tell  him  that  fish 
are  biting.  Needless  to  say,  a  skater 
can  attend  to  a  long  row  of  lines  and 
thoroughly  enjoy  himself  while  so  doing. 

Many  forms  of  tip-ups  are  used,  but 
the  important  feature  is  the  same  in  all. 
A  tip-up  is  merely  a  wooden  contriv- 
ance, so  arranged  that  it  will  prevent  a 
fish  from  carrying  off  the  line,  and  also 
serve  as  an  indicator  to  tell,  at  once, 
when  a  fish  tugs  at  the  hook.  The 
Indians  and  trappers  use  tip-ups  cut 
from  the  most  convenient  brush.  Some- 
times a  long  stick  is  laid  across  the  hole 
in  the  ice  and  a  forked  stick  placed 
upon  it,  so  arranged  that  a  pull  on  the 
line  will  elevate  one  arm  of  the  forked 
stick.  Again,  a  stub  with  one  long  and 
two  short  twigs  is  so  placed  that  it  will 
topple  over  in  response  to  a  slight  pull. 
The  style  of  tip-up  is  of  minor  conse- 
quence, so  long  as  it  serves  its  purpose. 
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Some  sold  in  the  shops  are  equipped 
with  small  bells,  or  flags,  as  indicators, 
but  a  kind  which  can  be  made  at  home 
and  easily  carried  is  as  good  as  any. 

This  is  of  lath,  or  other  light  stuff, 
and  consists  of  an  upright  about  two 
feet  long,  and  a  shorter  movable  arm, 
attached  to  the  upright  by  a  nail  or 
screw.  A  dozen  of  these  weigh  little 
and  can  be  tied  into  a  handy  bundle. 

To  set  the  tip-up,  the  fisherman  cuts, 
with  a  hatchet  or  chisel,  a  hole  through 
the  ice  and  carefully  removes  all  float- 
ing particles  to  prevent  the  exposed 
water  coating  over.  This  hole  must  be 
large  enough  to  allow  an  easy  passage 
for  the  fish  likely  to  be  taken.  Close 
to  this  hole  a  deep  niche  is  cut,  in 
which  is  set  the  armless  end  of  a  tip-up, 
which  is  then  firmly  tamped  with  ice- 
chippings  or  snow.  A  few  drops  of 
water  added  to  the  tamping  will  hasten 
solidification,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
tip-up  will  be  firmly  held.  Then  a  turn 
of  the  line  is  taken  around  the  free  end 
of  the  movable  arm,  and  the  end  of  the 
line  is  carried  down  the  upright  and 
tied  close  to  the  ice.  This  shortens  the 
leverage  and  prevents  the  tip-up  from 
being  pulled  loose  by  a  heavy  fish. 

The  hook  is  baited  with  a  bit  of  pork 
fat,  bacon  rind,  beef,  liver,  or  other 
tempting  morsel.  A  fragment  of  sheet- 
lead,  tightly  rolled  about  the  line,  will 
generally  furnish  all  the  weight  re- 
quired ;  whatever  sort  of  sinker  is  used, 
it  should  not  be  heavier  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  When  the  movable 
arm  has  been  placed  in  a  line  with  the 
upright,  the  tip-up  is  ready  for  busi- 
ness. A  slight  pull  by  a  fish  at  the 
bait  will  cause  the  arm  to  drop  and  point 
downward,  and  this  signal  can  be  seen 
for  a  considerable  distance.  When  fish 
are  biting  freely,  a  number  of  these  tip- 
ups  will  keep  a  man  so  busy  that  he  won't 
complain  of  cold  or  lack  of  exercise. 

Sometimes  a  party  of  fishermen  will 
build  a  great  bonfire  on  the  shore  and 
rush  from  it  to  the  tip-ups  whenever 
an  arm  goes  down.  Very  frequently,  a 
snug  fish-house  affords  a  shelter  and 
lunching  place,  where  the  men  may  sit 
and  watch  their  tackle.  Two  or  more 
tip-ups  may  signal  at  the  same  moment, 
and  an  exciting  scramble  over  the 
treacherous  ice  is  sure  to  follow.  Men 
can   laugh,   slide,   fall,  run    about    and 


cut  up  as  much  as  they  please  in  this 
kind  of  fishing,  and  the  jollity  and 
good  humor  sure  to  prevail,  coupled 
with  the  exercise  in  bracing  winter  air 
form,  perhaps,  its  best  features. 

In  spearing  through  the  ice  the 
modus  operandi  is  different,  the  work 
being  done  inside  weather-proof,  dark, 
fishing-shanties.  These  shanties  are 
built  of  rough  boards,  and  are  large 
enough  to  comfortably  accommodate 
two  men,  and  leave  room  for  a  small 
stove.  The  roofs  are  made  high  enough 
to  allow  the  use  of  a  short-handled 
spear,  and  frequently  the  shanties  are 
mounted  upon  plank  runners,  so  that 
they  may  be  easily  moved.  They  have 
no  windows,  as  their  object  is  to  ex- 
clude all  light,  save  what  comes  from 
the  water.  Some  are  partially  floored, 
but  most  of  them  have  no  floor  except 
the  ice,  and  no  furniture  except  a  plank 
for  the  men  to  sit  on. 

For  the  fishing,  a  shanty  is  drawn  to 
some  point  on  the  ice  above  a  shoal,  or 
channel,  known  to  be  a  favorite  haunt 
of  large  fish.  Snow  is  banked  about 
the  base  of  the  house  outside,  and  a 
large  hole  is  made  in  the  ice  floor.  All 
floating  fragments  are  removed,  and 
when  the  shanty  door  is  closed,  one  can 
see  quite  clearly  what  is  going  on  in 
the  water  several  yards  below  the  ice. 
This  is  when  the  water  is  in  its  normal 
state  of  clearness;  but  too  often  it  is 
what  is  termed  "milky,"  when  little  or 
nothing  can  be  done.  The  grandest 
victim  for  the  spear  is  the  muskallonge, 
or  "'lunge,"  as  he  is  termed  by  the 
professional  fisherman.  This  method 
of  fishing  is  the  regular  winter  occupa- 
tion of  many  people  living  about  the 
larger  Northern  lakes,  and  the  profes- 
sional is,  as  a  rule,  willing  to  place  a 
shanty  and  outfit  at  the  disposal  of  an 
amateur,  for  a  reasonable  consideration. 

The  outfit,  in  addition  to  the  spear  of 
three,  four  or  five  tines,  includes  the 
lure  or  decoy-fish, — a  bone,  pearl,  or 
other  imitation  of  a  small  fish.  This  is 
attached  to  a  fine  cord,  and  is  caused  to 
play  about  in  the  water,  the  man  work- 
ing it  causing  it  to  closely  imitate  the 
movements  of  a  live  fish.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  make  and  manip- 
ulation of  the  decoy.  Some  men  are 
wonderfully  successful  with  it,  and  can 
coax   a   suspicious  'lunge  to    his  doom, 
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where  others  would  never  lure  a  fish 
within  spearing  distance.  I  know  one 
man  for  whom  it  is  claimed,  that  'lunge 
have  actually  taken  hold  of  his  decoy. 
This  I  have  never  seen,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  of  its  truth,  for  I  have  seen  him 
do  some  astonishingly  clever  decoying. 
In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  I 
know  another  man  who,  himself,  claims 
to  be  the  best  hand  on  earth  with  a 
decoy,  and  who  will  make  oath  (after 
the  fourth  drink )  that  he  has  decoyed 
'lunge  so  close  that  he  grabbed  and 
secured  them  without  using  the  spear 
at  all.  He  may  have  done  so,  but  as  I 
know  him  to  be  an  enthusiastic  liar 
about  everything  except  fishing,  I  will 
not  accept  the  responsibility  of  cutting 
him  o£E  from  that  prolific  topic. 

The  successful  use  of  the  spear  calls 
for  considerable  skill  on  the  part  of  its 
wielder.  One  must  have  steady  nerve, 
a  keen  eye,  and  quick  responsive  muscle, 
for  frequently  the  fish  will  only  remain 
within  striking  distance  for  a  very  brief 
period  of  time.  A  big  fellow  may  dart 
into  view,  hang  for  an  instant,  then 
flash  away  at  electric  speed.  Only  the 
man  who  is  always  ready,  and  whose 
muscles  will  respond  like  a  boxer's,  can 
strike  such  a  fish.  The  spear  stroke 
must  be  no  half-hearted  peck,  but  a 
strong,  swift  jab  with  a  bit  of  the  arm 
put  into  the  blow,  for  the  most  morti- 
fying of  experiences  is  to  touch,  yet 
fail  to  fix  the  barbs  in  a  good  fish.  It 
is  easy  to  miss  with  the  spear,  too,  for 
unless  one  has  had  some  practice  at 
the  game,  one's  eyes  are  very  apt  to 
misjudge  the  distance  the  fish  is  from 
the  surface.  I  have  known  a  tyro  to 
jab  wildly  at  a  big  'lunge,  and,  instead 
of  striking  his  mark,  to  drive  a  barbed 
tine  through  his  rubber  boot  and  deep 
into  his  foot.  Of  course,  he  was  excited 
and  did  not  notice  that  his  toes  pro- 
jected well  over  the  edge  of  the  hole. 

The  spearing  possesses  a  fascination 
all  its  own.  You  close  the  shanty  door 
and  sit  there  in  the  warm  darkness, 
smoking  most  likely,  and  esver  peering 
down  into  a  watery  twilight.  Below 
are  seemingly  limitless,  shadowy,  green 
depths,  through  which  streams  a  ghostly, 
mysterious  light.  Dim  tangles,  like 
wraiths  of  water-weeds,  mark  the  bot- 
tom, and  darker  patches  indicate  caves, 
uncertain  run-ways  and  uncanny  resorts 
of  doubtful  things.     It  is  a  peep  into 


another  world,  and,  though  never  a  fish 
be  struck,  it  is  always  interesting. 

Your  comrade  plies  the  decoy  and  it 
swims  and  wavers  to  and  fro,  higher  and 
lower,  until  you  half  believe  that  it  is  a 
living  fish.  Glints  of  silver  tell  where 
the  small  fry  play  about  their  shadowy 
retreats,  and  now  and  then  a  dark  form 
slides  across  the  field  of  view  and  the 
silver  flashes  play  no  more.  That  busi- 
ness-like looking  shape  was  a  big  old  bass, 
and  'tis  not  good  for  shiners  to  play  too 
recklessly  while  he's  about. 

Then  something  comes.  It  gave  no 
warning,  you  had  no  idea  that  it  was 
near — it  suddenly  is — bubble-eyed,  quiv- 
ering-finned, right  there  before  your 
nose..  Presto  !  It  has  gone, — gone  be- 
fore your  fingers  could  tighten  around 
the  spear-haft.  You  watch  again,  and 
by-and-by  something  else  comes.  Slow 
and  shining  it  rises,  up  and  up,  till  you 
can  see  its  wall-eyes  glowing  in  antici- 
pation of  a  fat  prey.  It  is  slower  than 
its  predecessor  and  falls  a  victim  to  a 
well-directed  thrust. 

At  last,  after  perhaps  hours  of  wait- 
ing, comes  a  mighty  'lunge.  You  may 
first  make  him  out  far  down  among  the 
shadows,  or  the  first  intimation  of  his 
proximity  may  be  the  end  of  his  bony 
snout  protruding  from  beneath  the  ice, 
close  to  your  boot.  No  matter  how  he 
may  come,  his  presence  banishes  all 
weariness  or  indifference.  You  see  his 
fins  winnowing  the  water  and  his  great 
fan  of  a  tail  softly  sculling ;  you  see  his 
long,  lean  jaws  and  cruel-looking  teeth, 
parting  and  closing  as  he  thinks  of  the 
fat  fool-minnow  playing  within  easy 
distance.  Thirty  pounds  of  'lunge  will 
add  impetus  to  his  lightning  speed,  if 
ever  he  rushes  away.  You  see  his 
wicked  eyes  glowing  like  wee  incandes- 
cent lamps  and  his  powerful  body  curv- 
ing like  a  spring  as  he  hesitates  between 
dashing  at  the  prey  or  to  cover.  You 
fear  that  his  suspicions  are  aroused  and 
that  he  will  come  no  nearer,  and,  if  you 
are  wise,  you  give  it  to  him,  straight 
and  hard,  for  you  are  in  luck  to  get  this 
chance,  and  will  hardly  get  another  so 
good  in  one  day.  The  mocking  plump 
of  a  "  water-jab  "  is  spared  you  this 
time.  He  hesitated  an  instant  too  long, 
and  through  the  wooden  haft  you  feel 
the  jar  and  craunch  as  the  barbed  tines 
bite  deep  through  flesh  and  bone.  He 
is  yours. 
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BURNT  child  dreads  the  fire," 
and  a  long-suffering  traveler 
dreads  the  custom-house.  If 
it  be  a  Portuguese  custom- 
house, he  may  expect  it  to  be  seven 
times  hotter  for  him  than  any  similar 
furnace.  It  is  usually  their  habit  to 
smelt  out  of  you  any  gold  that  there 
may  be  in  your  composition  ;  I  felt 
myself  lucky,  therefore,  when,  after  a 
whole  day  of  elaborate  red-tapeism,  the 
Islands  treasury  office  was  induced  to 
refund  the  exorbitant  sum  I  had,  on 
my  arrival  there,  deposited  for  permis- 
sion to  use  my  own  wheel  in  the  island. 
With  undeniable  regret  I  took  a  tem- 
porary farewell,  and  turned  my  thoughts 
toward  the  other  members  of  the  ' '  Archi- 
pelago." 

It  was  early  morning  when  we  were 
steaming  across  the  ten-mile  channel 
separating  San  lorge  from  Pico.  South- 
erly weather  had  evidently  set  in  behind 
the  great  mountain.  Its  broad,  garden- 
like slopes  were  veiled  in  cloud,  and  a 
series  of  sharp  little  squalls  whipped  up 
the  sea,  alternating  with  bright  sunshine. 
In  an  hour's  time  we  had  pulled  up  off 
the  landing  place  of  San  Antonio  to 
drop  mails  and  passengers;  and  during 
this  interval  a  most  singular  effect  was 
produced  by  a  succession  of  small  rain- 
bows, apparently  close  to  the  ship.  As 
each  squall  flitted  past,  amid  fine  rain,  a 
new  bow  was  formed  on  this  side  or 
that,  their  ends  seeming  to  rest  on  the 
sea ;  and  as  we  turned  to  skirt  the  coast 
en  route  for  Fayal,  one  of  these  marched 
on  ahead  of  us,  forming  a  brilliant 
double  arch  which  the  ship  constantly 
approached,  but  never  passed  through. 
As  we  rounded  the  Pico  coast  the  vision 
vanished  and  gave  place  to  one  of  con- 
siderably less  attractiveness  in  the  shape 
of  a  snorting  sou'westerly  gale,  which 
( if  I  may  borrow  a  transatlantic  term  ) 
came  cavorting  up  the  four-mile  channel 
between  Pico  and  Fa3^al,  in  thorough 
cyclonic  style.  The  S.  S.  Acor  began 
to  be  extremely  skittish  over  it,  and  the 
internal  discomposure  of  some  of  our 
recent  passengers  cook  an  acute  form. 


Small  blame  to  them,  either,  for  I  have 
not  often  seen  a  nastier  sea  than  we  had 
to  face  for  the  next  half  hour. 

The  sea-front  of  Horta  would  be  a 
handsome  one,  were  it  not  that  all  the 
poorest  and  dirtiest  houses  form  the 
front  line.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  made 
up  of  the  backs  of  houses  which  look 
upon  a  street  behind.  Nevertheless, 
from  any  general  point  of  view  the 
town  is  very  picturesque,  and  distin- 
guished by  sotne  imposing  buildings. 
The  sea  view  from  the  land  is  a  remark- 
able one.  Opposite,  and  only  four  or 
five  miles  distant,  rises  the  vast  cone 
of  the  Pico,  usually  belted  with  cloud  ; 
while  to  the  north-east  the  Channel  is 
closed  in  (in  clear  weather)  by  the  long 
ridge  of  San  lorge,  about  twenty  miles 
distant,  giving  the  scene  an  appear- 
ance of  an  extensive  lake.  From  the 
summit  of  Espalamaca  Point,  north  of 
the  Horta  bay,  Graciosais  also  visible  at 
times.  To  the  southward,  the  bay  is 
enclosed  by  the  Monte  Queimada,  a 
small  hill  of  black  cinder  ;  and  beyond 
it  the  marine  crater  of  Guia,  the  interior 
of  which  is  known  as  the  Caldeira 
Inferno.  On  this  south  side  is  the 
breakwater. 

The  streets  of  Horta  are  paved  with 
square  stones  set  in  very  indifferent 
condition,  but  it  does  not  extend  far — 
one  comes  immediately  upon  an  excel- 
lent road-surface,  formed  from  the  clear 
scoriaceous  material  of  which  the  Island 
is  built  up.  Westward  from  Fayal,  by 
the  coast  road,  a  dozen  or  fifteen  miles 
of  admirable  running  can  be  had  on  a 
route  pleasantly  varied  with  moderate 
inclines,  and  the  charming  views  so 
characteristic  of  the  Azores.  In  fact,  a 
resolute  rider  would  make  no  bones  of 
doing  the  whole  circuit  of  the  island, 
passing  through  Capello  and  returning 
by  the  north  road  through  Cedros  and 
Pedro  Miguel ;  only  finding  a  bit  of 
really  rough  work  about  the  former 
village.  This  tour  will  afford  him  a 
most  interesting  trip  of  about  thirty-five 
miles;  including,  however,  three  or  four 
good,  long  pulls  against  collar. 
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My  first  excursion  over  these  roads, 
on  the  first  cycle  ever  introduced  into 
the  island,  naturally  afforded  plenty  of 
interest  and  amusement.  Out  on  the 
quiet  country  road,  beyond  the  village  of 
Feiteiras,  four  or  five  miles  from 
"town,"  I  was  surprised  by  being  sud- 
denly accosted  by  an  ancient  cottager  in 
very  fair  English.  We  "foregathered;" 
and  I  found  the  explanation  to  be  a  very 
usual  one  here,  viz. :  that  in  his  youth  he 
had  sailed  in  the  trading  barques,  and 
had  at  last  settled  down  in  the  Azores. 

He  gave  me  a  kindly-meant  caution 
to  'ware  dog;  and  expressed  some  sur- 
prise that  I  should  have  ventured  into 
certain  remote  districts  without  a  suit  of 
chainmail.  Assuredly,  the  Azorian 
house-dog  has  a  pretty  talent  for  strik- 
ing terror  into  the  heart  of  an  intruder 
when  duty  calls  for  it ;  and  I  have  been 
received  dozens  of  times  with  a  perfectly 
horrifying  display  of  fangs  and  ferocity. 
But  one  cannot  apply  the  proverbial 
saying  that  his  ' '  bark  is  worse  than 
his  bite,"  because  he  never  gives  a 
chance  for  the  comparison.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  experience,  I  never  met  with  one 
which,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  was 
not  afraid  to  pass  me  on  the  road. 

Many  a  time  I  have  amused  myself, 
in  the  midst  of  a  furious  vocal  on- 
slaught from  three  or  four  of  these 
faithful  guardians  of  the  peace,  by  a 
sudden  application  of  the  brake,  which 
brought  me  up  sharp  in  their  midst  and 
caused  a  most  laughable  "scatteration  " 
of  canine  courage. 

The  promontory  of  Guia  offers  a  short 
excursion  from  Horta,  full  of  interest. 
On  its  outer  or  western  side  it  encloses 
"  Pim  Bay  "  ^-an  inlet  which,  from  the 
furious  sea  which  plays  havoc  there  in 
a  south-westerl}^  gale,  has  earned  for  it 
the  nickname  of  the  "  ships'  cemetery." 
I  fear  this  doleful  title  is  but  too  well 
bestowed,  for  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visit  no  less  than  four  wrecks  were  to 
be  seen. 

A  roadway  skirts  the  foot  of  the  hill 
for  a  short  distance,  and  by  striking  off 
this  and  breasting  the  incline  a  direct 
ascent  can  be  made  to  the  top  of  the 
crater.  The  path  is  extremely  steep, 
and  at  intervals  the  rock  is  cut  into 
rough  steps;  but,  if  at  all  wet,  a  care- 
ful footing  must  be  looked  after.  The 
hill-sides   are  covered  with  cultivation, 


as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the 
accessible  ground  in  these  islands ;  and 
tall  hedges  or  partitions  of  cane  protect 
the  crops  from  the  wind. 

On  reaching  the  ridge  of  the  crater, 
one  looks  down  into  a  huge  fiddle- 
shaped  hollow  enclosed  by  steep,  rocky 
slopes  on  all  sides  except  at  the  opening 
where  the  sea  enters  the  "Inferno." 
The  crater  is  reputed  to  be  of  im- 
mense depth,  though  I  cannot  ascer- 
tain that  anybody  ever  attempted  to 
sound  it.  No  doubt  those  unresting 
waves  conceal  some  frightful  abysses 
from  the  eyes  of  men. 

The  western  face  of  the  cliff  outside 
is  honeycombed  with  caves;  and  close 
to  one  of  those,  far  below  me,  I  watched 
a  boat  from  which  a  huge  seine  net  was 
lowered.  Time  after  time,  as  it  was 
hauled  in  again,  a  crowd  of  glittering 
fish  were  shot  into  a  little  punt  along- 
side. The  sea,  at  any  rate,  pays  read- 
ily the  heavy  tax  levied  upon  the  fish- 
eries. Excellent  rod-fishing  may  be  had 
from  a  boat  or  even  from  the  rocks  at 
any  time  in  suitable  weather;  and 
occasionally  some  strange-looking  ten- 
ants of  the  deep  are  brought  to  light  in 
this  sport.  And  in  a  cruise  round 
those  wild  cliff-caverns,  I  have  known 
a  couple  of  guns  to  bring  home  some 
six  or  eight  dozen  "blue-rocks"  after 
a  morning's  sport. 

Another  path  may  be  followed,  skirting 
the  foot  of  the  Monte  on  the  eastern  or 
town  side,  and  by  those  who  can  de- 
pend on  a  sure  foot  and  a  steady 
head  it  should  be  pursued  to  its  ex- 
tremity. Passing  into  a  cleft  between 
the  rocks,  it  terminates  suddenly  on  the 
brink  of  an  awful  chasm,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which,  in  rough  weather,  the  sea 
raves  and  roars  and  thunders  big  guns 
until  the  hardiest  spectator  feels  inclined 
to  shrink  back.  It  seems  a  marvel  that 
the  cliffs  can  stand  a  single  hour  of 
such  tremendous  undermining. 

A  short  distance  back  another  step- 
cut  path  leads  to  the  summit.  By  fol- 
lowing the  lip  of  the  crater,  through 
rocks  and  heather,  up  to  a  small  build- 
ing standing  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  eastern  limb,  a  magnificent  view  is 
obtained  of  the  town  and  surroundings. 
The  great  mountain  ribs,  running  up  to 
the  central  Caldeira  of  Fayal,  are  a 
grand    background    to    the    panorama 
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northward.  On  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  channel,  for  many  a  mile  of  the 
neighboring  island,  the  white  surf  beats ; 
and  above  it  the  eye  travels  over  a  per- 
fect map  of  fields,  woods  and  vineyards, 
creeping  up  and  up  to  where,  often,  a 
solid  veil  of  white  cumulose  cloud  over- 
shadows them.  But,  look  upward  yet 
again,  and,  far  above  that  cloud-belt, 
from  its  majestic  height  of  seven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  feet,  the  grand  myste- 
rious coronet  of  old  Pico  stands  out  in 
solitude  against  a  spotless  sky.  To  all 
whose  wanderings  may  lead  them 
"round  and  about  Horta,"  I  say,  let 
one  of  your  first  strolls  on  a  clear  even- 
ing, shortly  before  sundown,  be  to  the 
summit  of  the  Monte  Guia.  You  will 
not  soon  forget  it. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  nine  islands  of  the 
Azorian  group  the  central  crater  form- 
ing the  primary  eruptive  vent  is  a 
leading  feature;  and  to  the  lover  of 
scenery  these  constitute  the  great 
charm  of  the  islands.  For  there  is  no 
repetition.  Every  one  has  its  own 
characteristics  and  beauties,  and  affords 
more  or  less  of  a  delightful  surprise  to 
the  mountaineer. 

There  is  a  continual  sense  of  agree- 
able anticipation  accompanying  the 
ascents,  even  when  most  laborious ;  and 
on  reaching  the  lip  of  the  crater  there 
is  ever  some  new,  unexpected  variety 
in  form  or  character  awaiting  the 
visitor.  At  the  Caldeira  of  Fayal, 
where  we  expected,  perhaps,  a  pro- 
found rocky  hollow  enclosing  some  silent 
mysterious  lakelet,  there  opened  upon 
us  a  "Caldeira  Rosa" — or  flattened 
bowl  covered  with  heather,  pasture,  or 
maize-patches;  and  at  other  places, 
where  we  expect  the  well-known  cir- 
cular depression  with  a  shallow  pool, 
will  suddenly  appear  a  wild,  irregular 
abyss,  beautifully  varied  with  rocks, 
mosses  and  foliage. 

Anon,  we  have  pictured  to  ourselves  a 
level  plain,  clothed  with  dark  pine- 
forests;  and,  instead,  there  is  a  great 
cleft  through  which  the  sea  has  entered 
and  formed  a  deep  bay,  or  inlet,  with 
the  waves  playing  round  it  or  dashing 
into  unfathomed  caves  swarming  with 
rock-pigeons  and  sea-fowl. 

The  ascent  to  the  central  Caldeira  of 
Fayal  can  be  made  from  four  or  five 
points.     The  most  direct  and  that  best 


suited  to  the  cyclist  is  from  Capello, 
on  the  rise  from  the  north-west  coast. 
After  a  couple  of  miles  of  indifferent 
road  past  Castello  Branco,  he  will  find  a 
stiff  ascent  which,  if  he  is  wise,  he  will 
take  very  quietly;  and  on  topping  it  a 
fine  prospect  opens  to  the  two  peaks  of 
Cabeza  del  Fonte  and  Cabeza  do  Norte. 
From  that  point  a  splendid  flight  awaits 
him  over  a  perfect  road  leading  down 
to  Capello.  Housing  the  machine  with 
one  of  the  civil  inhabitants  (who,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  will  treat  it 
with  all  possible  reverence  and  tender- 
ness), he  may  climb  straightaway  by  a 
mountain  track  bringing  him  out  upon 
the  western  lip.  But  the  easiest  ascent 
for  the  pedestrian  (though  longer)  is 
from  Horta,  by  the  Lomba  or  "rib" — 
a  long  mountain  spur,  running  right 
down  to  the  sea  and  terminating  in  the 
Espalamaca  Point.  The  whole  six  miles 
are  a  steady,  tolerably  even  ascent, 
overlooking  for  a  long  way  the  pretty 
vale  of  Flamengos.  In  and  out  of  lovely 
wooded  nooks  and  corners,  the  track 
dodges  here  and  there,  until  at  last  it 
runs  out  upon  a  fine  sweep  of  rolling- 
moorland,  amid  scenery  which  a  Brit- 
isher, dropped  from  the  skies,  might  at 
once  pronounce  to  be  Scotch.  Heather 
and  bilberry  make  up  the  principal  un- 
dergrowth— on  entering  which  I  soon 
walked  into  a  fine  covey  of  quail.  On 
this  road  one  forms  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  local  wind-mill — a  quaint 
little  structure  with  six  triangular  can- 
vas sails,  patched  and  re-patched  until 
they  resembled  nothing  in  life  so  much 
as  the  nether  garments  of  their  owner. 

He  sits  perched  in  a  little  crib  behind, 
like  the  driver  of  a  hansom  cab,  and 
scans  the  country,  cigarette  in  mouth, 
while  his  venerable  bit  of  machinery  jolts 
and  clatters  through  its  work,  dribbling 
out  corn-meal  at  a  pace  in  conformity 
with  most  other  Portuguese  transactions. 
Occasionally  the  vegetation  of  the  hedge- 
row is  varied  by  a  cluster  of  the  gorge- 
ous sky-blue  hydrangea,  picked  out 
here  and  there  with  a  knot  of  pink  bel- 
ladonna lilies.  Frequently  there  is  a 
pleasing  attempt  at  floriculture  by  the 
cottagers;  and  I  have  noted  the  wild 
red  fuchsia,  cock's-comb,  chrysanthe- 
mum, hollyhock,  heliotrope  and  roses, 
luxuriating  here  at  a  thousand  feet 
above  sea-level.     But  we  have  to  climb 
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yet  again,  until  the  path  narrows  upon 
one  of  the  final  ridges  leading  to  the 
crater  edge,  at  an  elevation  of  three 
thousand  feet;  and  here,  at  last,  opens 
upon  us  the  prospect  of  which  the  Fay- 
alese  are  justly  proud.  One's  first  ex- 
clamation on  beholding  the  Caldeira  is 
"  How  like  the  Seven  Cities,  and  yet 
how  different? "  Again  we  have  the 
circular  rampart  of  mountain  walls 
clothed  with  greenery,  and  again  the 
picturesque  lake  far  below;  yet  each 
with  characteristics  of  its  own,  making 
the  scene  a  gem  in  its  way.  The  scale 
is  smaller,  for  the  Fayal  Caldeira  is 
barely  a  mile  in  diameter;  but  its  majes- 
tic grandeur  impresses  one  none  the  less 
for  this.  It  is  more  on  a  par  with  the 
Caldeira  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  Terceira; 
yet  even  here  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
in  seeing  one  you  have  seen  both.  Per- 
haps the  absolute  solitude  and  the  ab- 
scence  of  human  habitations  add  a  fea- 
ture to  these  craters  which  the  giant  of 
all  cannot  claim.  One  cannot  but  go 
back,  in  thought,  to  the  period  when  all 
was  a  scene  of  wild,  barren  desolation, 
alternating  with  the  infernal  fury  of 
volcanic  outbursts.  In  this  case  it  is 
not  quite  so  far  distant,  for,  in  1672, 
the  Pico  do  Fogo  (peak  of  fire)  above 
Praya  do  Norte  gave  vent  to  a  flood  of 
lava,  desolating  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  still  commemorated  by  a  curious 
little  chapel  in  the  town  of  Horta 
which  bears  an  inscription  to  that 
effect.  So  profound  is  the  impression 
left  by  the  memory  of  these  catastro- 
phes that  even  now  the  subject  is  al- 
ways alluded  to  with  a  sort  of  supersti- 
tious reserve,  as  if  with  some  sense  that 
Father  Vulcan  might,  possibly,  be  re- 
awakened by  any  light  allusions  on  the 
part  of  humanity. 


As  one's  glance  wanders  away  over 
the  map-like  spread  of  field  and  wood, 
down  to  the  rocky  coast,  many  spots  are 
noted  where  there  are  indications  of  the 
remarkable  caves  which  abound  in 
many  parts.  Comparatively  few  of 
these  have  been  explored — -some  per- 
haps have  never  been  entered.  Tra- 
dition assigns  wonderful  dimensions  to 
some  of  them;  even  asserting  that  a 
whole  island  is  traversed  by  the  ramifi- 
cations of  one  cavern.  As  a  rule,  they 
may  be  described  as  huge  bubbles 
which  have  been  formed  in  the  lava 
during  its  liquid  condition ;  and  to  some 
extent  this  is  an  element  of  danger  in 
exploring,  for  it  may  happen  that  the 
crust  of  such  a  bubble  is  too  thin  to  sup- 
port such  weight,  and  the  rash  explorer 
may  find  himself  unexpectedly  let  down 
into  an  indefinite  region  below.  In  one 
such  instance — but  happily  in  the  open 
air — I  stepped  upon  the  top  of  a  crevice 
overgrown  with  long,  heavy  grass,  and 
without  a  moment's  warning  sank  up 
to  the  arm-pits ;  my  feet  plunging  into 
some  water  below.  A  wild  grab  at  the 
grass  and  mosses,  and  an  acrobatic  exer- 
tion of  the  muscular  system  in  general, 
enabled  me  to  keep  out  of  the  inferno 
for  that  time ;  but  an  experience  or  two 
of  the  sort  teaches  one  to  regard  the 
occupation  of  subterraneous  exploring 
with  a  wholesome  caution. 

A  circuit  of  the  entire  Caldeira  may 
be  made  on  the  edge  by  a  rough  track, 
and  the  varied  views  of  it  will  well  re- 
pay the  toil ;  as  also  will  the  descent  to 
the  bottom,  which,  however,  can  only 
be  acccomplished  by  the  cut  tracks.  An 
attempt  to  scale  the  walls,  elsewhere, 
would  probably  result  in  the  visitor's 
having  to  be  carried  up  again  in  sec- 
tions. 
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BOUT  Yule- 
tide,  in  the 
year  1840,  a 
singular  oc- 
currence disturbed 
the  people  of 
Quantico,thena 
much  more  im- 
,  portant  haven 
I  for  vessels  on 
'the Virginia  side 
!of  the  Potomac 
river  than  it 
now  is.  The 
night  was  long 
remembered  for 
its  wild  tempest. 
Snow  and  sleet  had  mingled  with  the 
freezing  rain  all  day.  Night  settled 
down  into  a  blackness  that  seemed 
impenetrable.  The  storm  raged  with 
steadily  increasing  violence.  Never- 
theless, more  than  the  usual  num- 
ber of  guests  and  frequenters  drank 
hot  rum  punch  and  basked  in  the 
warmth  and  cheerful  light  of  the  blaz- 
ing logs  in  the  immense  fire-place 
which,  with  its  broad  hearth  of  flag- 
stones, occupied  almost  one  entire  side 
of  the  public  room  of  the  Anchor  Inn. 
They  were  mostly  sailors,  who  pre- 
ferred the  lonely  but  comfortable  hos- 
telry, because  the  landlord  was  an  old 
sailor  and  had  a  double  welcome  for 
men  who  sailed  the  seas.  True,  it  had 
been  years  ago  that  Captain  Kell  made 
his  last  voyage — so  long  that  few  of  the 
men  remembered  when  the  Anchor  Inn 
had  suffered  the  deprivation  of  his 
presence  or  missed  the  famous  brew  of 
his  punch.  On  this  particular  night  a 
sense  of  comfort  inside  seemed  com- 
mensurate with  the  rigorous  discom- 
fort outside.  Never  had  the  punch 
been  a  greater  success.  It  was  an 
achievement  even  for  the  eminent 
genius  whose  skill  and  palate  had  been 
trained  by  forty  years'  experience  in  the 
mixing  and  tasting  of  this  beverage. 
Captain  Kell  recalled  this  fact  after- 
ward with  awe-stricken  satisfaction. 
Good    punch  condoned    much    of    the 


guilt  of  erring  human  nature,  whereas 
Captain  Kell  believed  poor  and  weak 
punch  to  be  in  itself  one  of  the  unpar- 
donable sins.  Then,  too,  strange  matters 
of  interest  had  happened  in  the  waters 
of  Quantico.  Vessel  after  vessel  had 
been  well  nigh  grounded  by  an  unsightly 
rip  in  the  bottom,  and  the  best  sea- 
men, who  knew  every  inch  of  the 
harbor  bottom,  failed  to  discover  what 
evil  thing  seemed  to  rear  itself  from 
the  depths  to  wreck  the  incoming 
craft. 

Another  vessel,  heavily  laden  and 
tempest-tossed,  had  come  to  grief  in  the 
same  way,  thereby  affording  the  jury  of 
seamen  at  the  Anchor  Inn  a  case  of  sur- 
prising interest.  The  schoolmaster, 
Magnus  Pryme,  whose  nautical  experi- 
ence, although  only  a  fishing  cruise 
down  the  bay,  saved  him  from  the  dis- 
grace of  being  altogether  a  landsman, 
wondered  if  the  hulk  of  some  ship,  lost 
when  Quantico  water  was  deep  enough 
to  float  a  man-of-war,  might  not  be 
loosed  from  its  resting-place  by  the 
action  and  sweep  of  the  water. 

The  suggestion  was  scouted  so  deri- 
sively that  Magnus  Pryme  called  for 
more  punch,  and  made  no  further  ref- 
erence to  a  solution  of  the  mystery  so 
unworthy  of  fo'castle  imagination. 

' '  It  does  appear  mighty  quare  that 
the  White  Nancy  should  a  snagged  agin 
sommat — nobody  kin  say  what,"  the 
Captain  remarked,  as  he  returned  to  his 
chair  near  the  bar. 

"Right  you  aire,  mate,"  agreed  the 
skipper  briskly;  "no  questionin'  of 
that,  and  no  questionin'  that  the  White 
Nancy  has  no  less'n  six  vessels  to  'com- 
pany her  in  the  last  four  weeks.  Six 
in  four  weeks,"  he  repeated,  in  a  hollow 
whisper  peculiarly  impressive.  "  Now 
what  says  you — does  it  ?  Sommat's 
come  aloft  from  the  devil  hisself  to 
snag  and  stove  six  of  the  best  craft  on 
the  river.  I  say  it's  no  good  kickin' 
agin  the  devil — we're  beat." 

Captain  Kell  shook  his  head  gloomily, 
then  took  a  drink  of  hot  punch  and 
cleared  his  throat.       As  he  did   so,    a 
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loud,  strong  knock  echoed  through  the 
room,  and  the  door  was  opened  imme- 
diately by  a  man  who  stood  an  instant 
in  the  doorway.  The  sleet  and  rain  and 
bitter  blast  rushed  in  like  a  wave  from 
the  Polar  regions. 

"  Come  in,  mate — come  in,"   hospita- 
bly urged    the    landlord,    although    he 


seemed  to  impel  the  men  to  respectful 
greeting. 

"  It's  a  roarin'  night,  sir,  only  I  don't 
see  as  you  are  wet  bad — come  to  the 
fire,  sir,"  hospitably  insisted  Captain 
Kell. 

The  stranger  shook  the  snow  from 
his    shoulders,  and  advanced  to  the  fire 


"THE   SLEET   RUSHED   IN. 


shivered  in  the  sudden  dash  of  the  win- 
ter wind,  freighted,  as  it  was,  with  ice. 
"Such  a  night  ain't  fit  for  man  nor 
beast  to  be  afield." 

The  stranger  was  young,  tall,  and 
powerfully  built,  with  the  unmistakable 
appearance  of  a  sea-faring  man;  at  the 
same  time,  something  carelessly  defiant 


with  very  much  the  manner  of  one  who 
had  a  right  to  everything  without  the 
asking.  He  was  not  wet,  and  the  slight 
sprinkling  of  snow  might  have  fallen 
upon  him  in  the  doorway. 

"It's  a  grim  night,  I'll  warrant  you, 
but  I've  weathered  worse  ones,  and 
the  wind  is  shifting  nor'-west,"  returned 
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the  stranger,  swallowing  a  glass  of  rum 
at  one  gulp,  "  weathered  worse — in  this 
port,  too,"  he  added,  his  bright,  fierce 
eye  traveling  around  the  circle  and 
holding  the  gaze  of  the  men. 

"Belike  you  hev,  mate,"  replied  the 
skipper,  respectfully ;  ' '  but  luck  is  heavy 
on  these  waters.  The  White  Nancy 
run  agin  a  snag  this  mornin',  en  she's 
the  sixth  vessel  snagged  on  sommat 
sharp,  and  not  long  heaved  from  below. 
It's  my  belief  the  devil  has  got  a  grip 
on  craft  on  the  Quantico,  and  no  help 
for  it." 

"  The  devil  hath  no  more  to  do  with 
the  thing  that  rips  the  craft  on  the 
Quantico  than  you  have,"  retorted  the 
stranger,  boldly. 

"Who  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  if  I 
may  make  bold  enough  to  ask?  "  inquired 
Captain  Kell,  seeing  the  skipper  look 
nettled,  and  yet  somewhat  overawed. 


"It  happened  in  July,"  the  new- 
comer stated,  in  a  meditative  tone. 

"In  July?"  echoed  half  a  dozen 
voices. 

"  Gad,  I  said  July,"  was  the  impatient 
response.  ' '  The  sun  broiled  on  our 
heads  like  a  red-hot  kettle." 

"Yes,  it  were  hot  in  July,"  com- 
mented the  landlord,  doubtfully. 

The  stranger  had  been  filling  his 
pipe  with  tobacco,  and  now  deftly 
picked  up  a  hot  coal  from  the  hearth 
and  laid  it  on  the  bowl,  then,  after  a 
long  whiff,  went  on: 

"  I  came  ashore  the  night  before  the 
ship  burned — ^me  and  my  mate  came  to 
the  Anchor — a  jolly  host  was  Tom 
Simms — where  is  he  to-night?  " 

Captain  Kell  smiled  politely.  "  'Tain't 
the  same  Anchor  Inn,  mate,"  he  de- 
clared, in  a  deprecating  tone;  "I've 
been  owner  of  this  place  twenty-five 
years,  come  next  month.  I  bought  out 
Joe  Brown  five  years  before  the  Court 
House    moved    away  from   Dumfries." 

"Tom  Simms  was  a  jolly  host,"  re- 
peated the  stranger,  apparently  unmind- 
ful of  the  interruption.  "  It  was  the 
night  of  the  wager  that  the  ship  burned 
— Tom  remembered." 

' 'What  wager,  mate?  I  disremember 
of  any  ship  burned  here  for  many  a 
year,"  interposed  the  skipper. 

' '  The  room  was  nigh  full  of  men 
from  the  craft  on  the  river,  sneaking 
and  hiding  from  the  Lord  Governor, 
and  traitors  to  the  lawful  ruler.  They 
were  vastly  better  on  the  gallows,"  con- 
tinued the  stranger  with  a  sneer. 

Evidently  he  was  bent  upon  telling 
some  story  or  event.  The  skeptical, 
interrogative  manner  of  the  listeners 
settled  into  a  demeanor  of  expectant 
interest.  They  were  sailors  and  not 
averse  to  a  yam.  The  stranger's  pene- 
trating glance  ran  like  a  gleam  of 
lightning  along  the  group  of  smokers 
and  drinkers  about  the  mammoth  fire- 
place. 

. ' '  Gad,  how  treason,  rank  and  vile — 
enough  to  hang  every  man, — was  plotted 
that  night!  Sure  it  came  free  and 
straight  for  the  ears  of  the  Governor, 
for,  twixt  us,  there  were  two  men  from 
his  majesty's  ship  Roebuck  sent  ashore 
to  find  out  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
wonderful  good  spies  they  were,  with 
no  friend  in  all  the  rebel  throng  saving 
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Tom  Simms.  Tom  was  ever  loyal  and 
true,  and  wily  as  a  fox.  He  scented 
the  conspiracy  and  whispered  it  to 
the  two  from  the  Roebuck.  It  was 
vastly  amusing,  even  with  one's  neck  in 
the  halter,  when  Tom  passed  the  secret 
word  that  the  spies  were  friends  from 
down  the  river,  and  come  to  bear  a 
hand  in  the  attack  on  the  Roebuck. 
The  rum  and  sugar  flowed  merry  and 
plentiful  while  they  plotted  how  they 
would  board  and  burn  the  Roebuck, 
and  when  they  had  catched  the  Gover- 
nor, they  would  hang  him — gad,  it 
was  a  wonderful  fine  plot! — but  the  two 
men  from  the  Roebuck  called  for  more 
and  more  rum  and  sugar  while  they 
talked.  When  it  was  all  settled,  Tom 
— sure  he  hath  the  wit  of  the  devil — 
laid  a  wager  that  no  man  of  us  could 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  window  in  the 
far  corner  there,  over  the  kitchen,  and 
cut  his  letters  and  year.  It  was  only 
to  start  the  jest  and  the  laugh,  that  we 
might  slip  off  without  question.  Every 
man   tried,    but 


the  rum  was 
strong  and  plen- 
tiful, and  the 
hewn  side  of  the 
logs  seemed  un- 
common smooth 
and  slippery,  for 
no  one  of  us 
reached  thewin- 
dow-ledge,  sav- 
ing Nick  Crum- 
pet, the  red- 
bearded  man 
from  the  Roe- 
buck. He  hung 
on  to  the  ledge 
and  cut,wonder- 
f  u  1  fine  an  d 
plain,  his  letters 
and  year.  vSure 
it  is  there  on 
the  window  over 
the  shed  kitch- 
en." 

Every  eye  fol- 
lowed the  long 
index  finger  of 
the  strange 
sailor. 

No  window 
was  there — not 
thefaintest  trace 


of    a    window    in   the  blank,  plastered 
walls. 

"Where,  Captain?"  asked  the  land- 
lord.   "  No  window  was  ever  there." 

Not  the  least  disconcerted,  the 
stranger  seized  the  skipper's  stout 
oak  stick,  and  thrust  it  into  the  fire.  It 
burned  an  instant,  then  he  blew  out  the 
flame,  and,  crossing  the  room,  drew 
the  blackened  point  along  the  white- 
washed wall. 

"There,  "he  said,  "is  the  ledge — 
the  rum  must  have  gone  to  your  heads, 
that  you  cannot  see  it.  Here  hath 
Nick  cut  his  letters  and  year — they 
are  a  bit  dingy,  with  the  smoke  of 
the  pipe,  but  you  can  see  them  plain 
and  clear." 

No  one  contradicted  him.  The  men 
brushed  away  invisible  and  obscuring 
shadows  from  their  vision,  and  stared 
at  the  black  line  with  the  more  or 
less  credulity  of  sailors.  Brush  and 
stare  as  they  might,  not  a  semblance 
of   ledge    or   window    could    they    see. 

The  stranger 
took  no  note  of 
the  silence. 

"While  Tom 
Simms  kept  up 
the  laugh  and 
the  wonder,"  he 
went  on,  as  he 
flung  the  burnt 
stick,  withacare- 
less  toss,  into  a 
corner,  "we 
slipped  away, 
unbeknown,  but 
it  was  come  late 
when  we  got 
aboard  the  good 
_^  ship  Roebuck. 
We  had  no 
friends  ashore 
butTom,  andwe 
dare  not  let  our- 
selves be  seen, 
so  we  were  glad 
when  we 
cl  im  bed  the 
ship's  side,  safe 
and  s  o  u  n  d — 
more's  the 
pity — we  were 
sorry  enough 
afore  the  day 
was   done.      By 


THE  STRANGER  AT  "  THE  ANCHOR. 
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dawn  we  told  our  tale  to  the  Lord  Gov- 
ernor. He  had  vastly  the  advantage  of 
the  traitors  if  he  had  hearkened  to  our 
information,  but  he  fell  into  a  devilish 
rage. 

"  '  'Fore  God !'  cried  my  Lord  Govern- 
or, '  I'll  teach  them  a  lesson.  They 
shall  not  burn  the  Roebuck,  or  any  of  my 


never  a  vessel  as  big  as  the  Roebuck 
float  here  again !  May  the  birds  peck 
grass-seed  in  the  bottom  of  the  Quanti- 
co,  where  it  tides  with  the  Potomac!'  " 

"  Lord  help  us!  it  were  awful  wicked 
even  for  a  sea  captain,"  muttered  the 
skipper,  under  his  breath,  while  the 
stranger  sighed  heavily. 


HE    DREW   THE   BLACKENED   POINT    ALONG."       (p.  2gb.) 


craft. '  Then  Nick  Crumpet  made  bold 
to  tell  him  again  that  the  plot  was  made 
sure  and  swift,  but  my  Lord  Governor 
roared  curses,  and  would  not  heed. 

"  'If  the  Roebuck  burn  on  the  Quan- 
tico,  may  the  devil  suck  in  the  water  to 
quench  us  in  hell!'  he  swc>re,  fierce  and 
wicked.    'Aye,  'fore  God-a-mighty,  may 


"  The  Lord  Governor  cursed  the 
Quantico,"  haughtily  retorted  the 
stranger. 

"  The  Lord  Governor  Dunmore  ? 
There  never  were  no  such  Governor 
of  Virginia  in  my  time,"  persisted  the 
skipper,  "and  I'm  double  your  age, 
mate." 
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"He  cursed  the  Quantico,  but  he 
cursed  us  too,"  continued  the  stranger, 
sadly.  '  'We  were  sorry  enough  we  had 
cHmbed  the  side  of  the  Roebuck^  safe 
and  sound — two  good  men,  with  news 
of  the  plot  that  stirred  such  a  wonder- 
ful rage  in  my  Lord  Governor  as  turned 
him  deaf  to  what  his  Captains  said,  un- 
til too  late.  Then— more's  the  pity — he 
was  struck  of  a  panic  when  one  of  the 
small  craft  was  seen  in  a  blaze,  then 
another  and  another,  and,  at  last,  the 
Roebuck.  She  burned  and  blazed  to 
the  water's-edge,  and  two  good  men, 
Nick  Crumpet  and — " 

The  stranger  stopped,  and  passed  his 
hand  slowly  over  his  head.  ' '  It  struck 
here — the  mast  fell  arid  knocked  us  over- 
board.    Ay — ay — it  was  an  evil  night. " 

"It's  a  queer  tale,  mate — did  she 
burn  to  naught  ? "  asked  the  skipper. 

' '  Sure,  to  cinder  and  ash,  saving  that 
as  lays  at  the  bottom  over  there  and 
brings  ill  to  the  craft." 

"  What  might  it  be,  mate,"  whispered 
the  skipper. 

"Her  anchor,  man,"  fiercely  retorted 
the  other.  "  The  burnt  hulk  went  to 
the  bottom — the  men  of  the  brave  ship 
Roebuck  will  never  know  her.  She  has 
washed  and  washed  and  drifted  and 
drifted  with  all  the  weight  of  sand  and 
waste  inside  and  outside.  The  tide  is 
strong  over  her  now.  It  has  caught  the 
anchor,  and  twisted  and  turned  and 
worked  it  through  the  timbers — it  must 
be  the  fire  that  makes  them  so  rotten — 
and  now  the  hulk  has  turned  again,  with 
the  anchor  aloft.  Nick  Crumpet  and  me 
have  tried,  but  we  cannot  heave  the 
anchor — it  is  wedged  between  the  tim- 
bers— ^heave  it  out,  and  never  a  snagged 
boat  will  there  be  in  Quantico.  I  must 
be  going — the  storm  is  over — where  is 
Tom  Simms?  Do  you  think  he  will 
come  soon  ? " 

The  fierce  eyes  seemed  anxious  and 
restless  as  he  reiterated  the  question. 

"  I — I — don't  know,  mate — I  never 
heard  of  Tom  Simms,"  ventured  the 
skipper,  uneasily. 

"He  knows  that  daylight  must  never 
catch  us  ashore — he  is  our  only  friend. 
No  one  else  knows  the  men  of  the  Roe- 
buck. Tom  has  the  secret  word—they 
whisper  it  into  his  ear,  and  all  is  safe. 
I  must  be  off  before  the  moon  comes 
out  clear — oh,  if  Tom  had  only  waited 


for  me — good  night, "and,  as  abruptly 
as  he  came,  the  stranger  was  gone. 

The  next  day  a  strange  tale  was  spread 
up  and  down  the  river  about  an  un- 
known sailor,  who  averred  that  an  an- 
chor, wedged  into  an  old  hulk  of  a  lost 
vessel  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  river 
bottom,  was  the  cause  of  the  accident 
to  the  White  Nancy. 

People  laughed  and  told  Captain 
Kell  that  the  punch  had  been  over 
strong,  and  the  yarns  over  long  and 
mendacious.  Captain  Kell  was  uncon- 
vinced— ^he  invariably  glanced  at  the 
black  line  on  the  wall.  One  day,  when 
unusually  perturbed  by  the  sneers  of  the 
skeptics,  he  mounted  a  step-ladder,  and 
hammered  along  the  black  line.  The 
loosened  plastering  fell,  revealing  the 
well-preserved  oak  ledge  of  a  closed  up 
window.  Captain  Kell  turned  pale,  for 
there,  in  plain  characters  cut  into  the 
wood,  could  be  seen:    "  N.  C.  1776." 

Another  search  was  made — a  long  and 
patient  search,  or  perhaps,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  a  pursuit  of  the  evil 
thing  lifting  itself  in  unexpected  locali- 
ties— where  the  river  men  knew  that  it 
was  clear  sailing — lifting  itself  to  grip 
and  wreck  the  vessels.  At  last  an  an- 
cient hulk  of  a  ship,  with  the  anchor 
wedged  between  its  timbers,  was  dis- 
covered. Only  the  boldest  men,  tempted 
by  large  rewards,  could  be  induced  to 
go  near  it,  for  it  shifted  and  drifted  from 
place  to  place,  as  if  some  weird  power 
propelled  it  upon  an  endless  voyage. 
The  rewards  for  its  removal  were 
doubled  when  in  the  old  hold  they  found 
the  skeletons  of  two  men.  Even  with 
the  monstrous  rewards  safely  garnered, 
the  reckless  hands  that  destroyed  the 
hulk  were  not  envied.  People  regarded 
them  with  suspicion,  as  in  some  way 
leagued  with  Satan,  especially  when 
the  schoolmaster  related  how,  in  1776, 
the  British  ship  Roebuck  and  some 
small  craft  were  burned  near  Quantico. 

"  Mebbe  it's  all  coming  true,"  the 
schoolmaster  confided  to  the  skipper  ; 
"  these  waters  are  too  shallow  now  for  a 
vessel  as  big  as  the  Roebuck.  I'll  war- 
rant ye,  we  had  best  leave  this  place — 
for  mebbe — ^who  knows — the  birds  may, 
some  day,  peck  grass  seed  where  the 
Quantico  tides  with  the  Potomac." 

"  Sure,  mate,likeasnot,butif  itwurn't 
the  devil,  who  wur  that  ere  stranger  ?  " 


n  ©eiER  HUNT  WITH  AKDCDTANAc 


Hy  J.  € 

KICITANA  was  an  In- 
dian scout.  He  took 
great  pride  in  his  rank 
as  sergeant,  and  held 
the  one  other  scout, 
who  was  only  a  private, 
in  proper  subjection. 

His  knowledge  of  the 
country  was  perfect, 
and  he  knew  the  haunts 
and  habits  of  its  ani- 
mals equally  well.  He 
was  of  great  use  in  cap- 
turing deserters,  for  he 
could  follow  a  trail  on 
a  run,  where  a  white 
man  would  be  unable  to  discover  a  sign. 
He  was  a  perfect  hunting  companion, 
and  through  him  I  have  obtained  many 
a  shot  at  deer,  wolves  and  foxes  that, 
without  him,  I  would  never  have  seen. 

Although  he  owned  a  rifle,  he  pre- 
ferred using  his  shot-gun — one  of  the 
nameless,  old-fashioned,  breech-loaders 
that  spit  fire  at  every  joint — and  how 
he  would  load  it  !  I  liked  to  learn  the 
shooting  powers  of  different  guns,  but 
I  never  asked  to  shoot  his  ! 

One  day  in  January,  after  a  light  fall 
of  snow,  we  took  the  buckboard  and  went 
to  the  hills  about  four  miles  west  of  the 
Post.  We  were  driving  quite  rapidly 
over  a  place  where  the  ground  was 
bare,  when  Akicitana said,  "Deer,"  and 
jumped  out.  He  pointed  to  the  ground 
and  motioned  me  to  come.  His  keen 
eye  had  caught  sight  of  a  few  droppings. 
Like  a  dog  he  ran  in  circles,  increas- 
ing the  diameter  until  he  found  the 
track.  I  followed,  up  hill  and  down, 
across  places  from  which  the  wind  had 
swept  the  snow  as  cleanly  as  though 
done  with  a  broom — he  never  faltered, 
and  the  next  patch  of  snow  would  show 
the  tracks.  It  was  a  buck,  and  as  Aki- 
citana said,  ' '  Come  here  last  night — 
ketch  him  lie  down." 

The  pace  he  kept  up  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  dog-trot.  I  crawled  into 
the  buckboard  and  followed  with  the 
mules. 

The  white  man,  of  course,  is  im- 
mensely superior  to  the  Indian  in  all 
respects,    but    I   will    back    Akicitana 


against  anything  that  don't  go  by  steam 
for  a  steady  all-day  run. 

About  three  miles  from  the  start 
the  tracks  went  into  a  slough.  These 
sloughs,  in  summer,  contain  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot  of  water,  and  are  cov- 
ered with  a  rank  grass  that  grows  from 
three  to  six  feet  high.  They  vary  in 
size — some  being  two  or  three  miles 
long,  while  others  contain  less  than  an 
acre.  When  the  fires  sweep  over  the 
prairie,  in  the  fall,  this  grass  escapes, 
and  in  winter  furnishes  cover. 

I  started  to  follow  the  track  into  the 
grass,  but  Akicitana  motioned  me  to 
stand  still  and  commenced  running 
around  the  slough,  skirting  the  edge  of 
the  grass.  His  object  was  soon  appar- 
ent. He  wished  to  ascertain  if  the 
tracks  went  out.  A  low  whistle  from 
the  other  side  notified  me  that  he  had 
found  the  trail. 

The  second  slough  from  this  had  an 
area  of  about  three  acres,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  low  hills.  I  took  one  side, 
and  Akicitana  took  the  other.  We  met. 
He  had  found  no  tracks,  nor  had  I.  To 
make  sure,  he  circled  again.  With  a 
smile  that  embodied  visions  of  succulent 
roasts  and  tender  fries,  he  assured  me 
that  the  deer  was  there. 

We  walked  abreast  through  the  grass, 
about  four  rods  apart.  To  me  it  was 
very  exciting.  That  the  buck  was  there 
was  certain ;  that  we  would  obtain  some 
good  shots  at  him  was  also  certain.  But 
where,  when  and  how  he  would  make 
his  appearance  was  not  at  all  certain. 

The  conventional  lump  in  my  throat 
was  growing — about  two  cubic  inches 
for  each  step  we  advanced.  Just  as  we 
reached  the  centre  of  the  slough,  the 
deer  jumped.  Akicitana  fired  and  down 
came  the  flag — a  sure  sign  that  he  was 
hit.  He  was  struck  in  the  right  hind 
quarter,  rendering  one  leg  useless. 

Through  the  slough  and  up  the  side 
hill  he  went,  followed  by  a  stream  of 
lead  from  my  Winchester.  The  last 
shot  broke  his  back  and  he  fell.  We 
cut  him  open,  loaded  him  on  the  buck- 
board  and  started  for  the  Post.  While 
returning,  I  saw  an  illustration  of  Indian 
ingenuity  that  is  worth  noting. 
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One  of  the  mules  shied  at  a  hole. 
Akicitana  pronounced  it  a  skunk  hole, 
and  gave  me  to  understand  that  the 
animal  was  at  home.  I  did  not  doubt 
his  statements,  but,  to  get  at  his  methods 
of  reasoning,  I  asked  him  how  he  knew 
it  to  be  a  skunk.  He  answered  by 
picking  up  a  hair.  That  the  animal  was 
in  his  hole  was  shown  by  the  frost  from 
his  breath,  which  had  gathered  around 
the  mouth  of  the  hole. 

My  Indian  friend  evinced  a  very 
lively  interest  in  this  Lubin  of  the 
prairies.  Young  skunk  being  only  sec- 
ond to  young  dog  as  an  Indian  delicacy, 
Akicitana  said  he  would  catch  the  ani- 
mal. I  doubted  his  ability  to  do  so,  but, 
taking  observations  on  the  wind,  I  took  a 
safe  position  and  awaited  developments. 

He  took  his  hatchet  and  cut  a  sapling 
about  ten  feet  long.  He  procured  a 
wild  grape-vine  near  by,  of  about  the 
same  length.  After  splitting  the  end 
of  the  sapling,  he  pried   the  two  sides 


open  with  his  hatchet  and  placed  one 
end  of  the  grape-vine  in  the  split,  so 
that  it  held  it  open. 

Here  was  an  improvised  trap,  simple 
and  ingenious.  Thrusting  the  split  end 
down  the  hole,  he  twisted  and  pushed 
the  sapling  until  he  was  satisfied  he  had 
it  in  proper  position.  He  jerked  out  the 
grape-vine,  the  split  ends  sprang  to- 
gether and  held  the  animal  securely. 
By  slowly  pulling  out  the  sapling — the 
skunk  protesting  meanwhile  in  his  own 
mild  and  peculiar  way — he  was  enabled 
to  get  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole  and 
end  his  career  with  the  hatchet. 

Akicitana  could  with  difficulty  be 
made  to  understand  me  when,  at  the 
risk  of  being  considered  fastidious,  I 
refused  to  allow  him  to  put  his  skunk 
inside  the  deer  to  carry. 

We  compromised  by  tying  the  animal 
underneath  the  buckboard,  and,  without 
looking,  we  were  satisfied  all  the  way 
home  that  he  was  there. 


^    CYCLIST' 


BY  the  gleam  of  a  slowly-dying  fire, 
I  mused  on  ihe  passing  of  the  year; 
That  year  so  old — like  a  withered  sire 
Of  children  twelve — prone  on  his  bier; 
When  out  of  the  embers  I  seemed  to  see 
My  trusty  wheel  come  flying  to  me. 


My  eye  he  caught  and,  by  subtle  spell, 

Brought  me  beside  the  whirling  wheel; 
And  then,  with  laugh,  and  touch  of  the  bell, 

He  led  me  away,  for  woe  or  for  weal. 
At  first,  through  soft  and  flow'ry  ways, 

And  then,  hy  windings  darlcand  drear, 
Lured  by  a  hope  through  tangled  maze, 

And  stung  Ijy  a  doubt  when  Love  was  near. 


'Twas  mounted  and  guided  with  buoyant  ease, 

By  the  young  New  Year  in  the  guise  of  Love. 
With  wings  like  those  of  the  honey  bees, 

And  limbs  as  fair  as  the  breast  of  dove. 
A  quiver  of  arrows, — alack,  alack  ! 

Hung  from  his  dimpled  shoulder  bare. 
Wondering  whom  he  had  come  to  attack, 

I  watched  him  covertly  from  my  chair. 


Between  the  flashing  spokes,  methought, 

A  glimpse  I  caught  of  one  most  dear. 
With  hair  of  gold,  and  eyes  that  brought 

A  heaven  again  of  azure  clear. 
"  Oh,  Love !  "  I  cried — "  in  pity  wait !  " 

"  A  talisman  I  leave,"  quoth  he. 
And  swift  I  woke,  by  tireless  grate, 

The  Yule-tide  mistletoe  to  see  ! 

Kate  Gerring. 


THe 
euRGLaR 


DEAN  told  me  the  story.  We  had 
been  to  the  theatre  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  and,  finding  that  a 
sharp  flurry  of  snow  had  come 
up  and  was  swirling  through  the  crisp, 
dry  air  in  anything  but  a  pleasant  way, 
we  had  turned  into  the  nearest  cafe  for 
supper.  Pending  its  arrival,  we  were 
whiling  away  the  time  with  a  glance  at 
the  latest  "extra  special,"  with  only 
interjections  of  conversation,  when 
suddenly  Dean  lowered  his  paper  and 
looked  over  at  me. 

"Here's  a  curious  thing,"  said  he. 
"A  minister  in  Philadelphia  shoots  a 
house-breaker;  fires  at  him  twice,  it 
appears,  yet  succeeds  only  in  wounding 
him;  so  that  the  thief  got  away  after 
all.  However,  that's  pretty  good  for  a 
preacher." 

"  Yes,  I  think  he  did  pretty  well,"  I 
replied.  "  Of  course  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it ;  you  see  I  never  got  into 
such  a  scrape;  but,  I  imagine,  if  I  found 
a  burglar  in  my  room  I'd  be  so  excited, 
not  to  say  frightened,  that  I'd  miss  him 
altogether.  And  then,  again,  I'd  think 
a  long  while  before  putting  a  forty-four 


calibre  ball  into  any  one,,  burglar  or  no 
burglar." 

"You  think  so  ?  "  said  Dean,  gazing 
at  me  closely.  "Don't  you  think  it 
right  to  shoot  a  burglar  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,  it  may  be  right 
enough ;  you  have  the  law  on  your  side, 
and  all  that,  I  know,  but — " 

"But  what?" 

"Well,  the  killing — that's  the  horrible 
thing  about  it.  Perhaps  I  don't  express 
myself  clearly,  but  it's  the  idea  of 
shooting  aman  in  cold  blood." 

' '  I  think  your  blood  would  be  any- 
thing but  *  cold. '  I  assure  you  it  is 
extremely  warm  at  such  a  time,"  re- 
marked my  companion. 

' '  You  speak  as  though  you  were  an 
experienced  burglar-killer,"  I  answered. 
' '  Did  you  ever  find  yourself  in  such  a 
position  ? " 

"Well,  no — not  quite.  But  I  did 
come  pretty  near  shooting  a  man  once, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Would  you 
like  to  hear  about  it  ?  " 

"  Most  assuredly." 

The  waiter,  in  the  meantime,  had 
arrived,    and    Dean    poured  himself  a. 
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glass  of  ale.  Holding  it  up  to  the  light, 
he  gazed  into  the  foaming  liquid  a 
moment  or  two,  as  if  collecting  his 
thoughts,  and  went  on : 

' '  I  don't  know  whether  you  will  say 
the  thing  I'm  going  to  tell  you  is  worth 
the  telling  or  not ;  but  when  I  read  that 
account  in  the  paper,  and  remembered 
it  was  Christmas  eve,  one  of  my  own 
experiences  vividly  came  back  to  my 
mind.  You  are  right  in  saying  that 
one  should  be  loath  to  kill  a  burglar, 
even  though  that  burglar  be  a  villain  of 
the  deepest  dye,  unless  your  own  life  is  in 
imminent  peril ;  and  the  determination 
of  exactly  the  moment  when  that  is  the 
case  is  the  problem  upon  which  hangs 
a  terrible  responsibility. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  my  experience. 

' '  It  was  back  in  the  seventies.  There 
had  been  a  severe  snow  storm,  and  all 
the  railroads  had  been  badly  blocked. 
At  the  time  I  speak  of,  however,  the 
roads  were  open  again  and  the  trains 
were  running  but  a  little  behind  time. 
My  brother,  Ellery,  and  I  were  to  visit 
•our  grandfather's  home, up  in  the  woods 
■of  Vermont,  and  had  timed  to  arrive  on 
Christmas  eve — we  were  to  remain  a 
week — and  had  promised  ourselves  a 
good,  old-fashioned,  country  outing; 
sleigh-riding,  skating,  hunting  and  trap- 
ping. You  may  be  sure  that  we  had 
both  looked  forward  to  that  week  with 
a  good  deal  of  pleasure.  To  us  city 
men,  the  prospect  of  snow-covered  fields 
and  hills  was  delightful. 

' '  The  day  we  started  was  clear  and  fine, 
just  as  it  has  been  to-day.  The  crisp, 
biting  air  seemed  a  sort  of  promise  of 
what  we  should  meet  up  north. 
We  took  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  west  to 
Miller's  Falls,  and  then  went  rolling 
north  on  the  Vermont  Central.  By  six 
■o'clock  we  were  well  into  Vermont. 
Somewhere  north  of  Brattleboro,  our 
train  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  a 
■slight  accident ;  serious  enough,  however 
to  delay  it  some  hours.  As  time  passed, 
with  no  immediate  prospect  of  our  get- 
ting off,  and  my  brother  and  I  had  no  in- 
!  tention  of  passing  the  night  in  the  car, 
we  asked  one  of  the  brakemen  if  there 
was  any  house  or  inn  m  the  neighbor- 
hood where  we  could  put  up.  He  told 
us  that  if  we  would  walk  on  ahead  to  the 
next  station,  we  could,  doubtless,  hire  a 
team  to  take  us  to  a  hotel. 


We  took  our  slight  luggage  and  set 
out.  It  was  pretty  poor  walking,  for  the 
snow  was  not  yet  hard  and,  in  many 
places,  the  wind  had  blown  it  into  drifts. 
We  reached  the  station  just  as  night 
came  on,  to  find,  to  our  disgust,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  light  inside. 

The  building  stood  out  against  the 
wintry  northern  sky,  cold  and  cheerless, 
and  I  am  afraid  that,  as  we  stood  in  the 
lonely  desolation,  we  blessed  our  luck 
in  somewhat  strong  language.  Surely 
we  had  a  provocation.  Angry  as  we 
were,  we  forgot  it  all  for  the  moment 
when,  turning  the  corner  on  the  out- 
side, we  caught  sight  of  the  rising  moon. 
I  think  I  shall  never  enjoy  a  more  beau- 
tiful winter  scene.  The  great  disk  rose 
above  the  eastern  hills,  making  the 
white  fields  around  us  all  the  more  spec- 
tral and  desolate  as  the  light  grew  bright- 
er; but,  with  the  increasing  light,  the 
cold  seemed  to  grow  more  intense.  We 
stamped  our  feet  and  flung  our  arms 
about,  in  sheer  desperation,  to  keep 
warm,  and  had  all  but  made  up  our  mind 
to  return  to  the  train,  when  we  heard 
bells  in  the  distance.  A  moment  later, 
a  large  single  sleigh  came  dashing 
along. 

"  '  Hullo  !  Hullo,  there  !'  sang  out 
my  brother.      '  Stop  a  minute.' 

' '  The  driver  drew  rein,  and  without 
answering  the  hail,  looked  toward  us. 
Ellery  ran  out  into  the  road,  and  ex- 
plained our  situation.  Then  he  turned 
to  me  and,  waving  his  hand,  cried  out  : 
"  '  Come  on,  it's  all  right — he's  going 
north  and  will  take  us.  He  says  that 
there's  an  inn  a  short  distance  up,  where 
we  can  stop.' 

"  Our  driver  was  not  a  prepossessing 
man ;  indeed,  I  may  go  further  and  say 
that  he  was  decidedly  evil  looking,  and 
although  he  had  made  us,  in  a  somewhat 
off-hand  way,  welcome  to  the  ride,  he 
was  taciturn  and  more  inclined  to  ask 
than  give  information.  It  might  have 
been  my  fault,  or  it  might  have  been 
groundless ;  but,  somehow,  he  impressed 
me  unfavorably. 

"Half  an  hour  later  we  were  toasting 
our  feet  before  a  cheerful  log  fire  in 
the  sitting-room  of  'Corn-field  Inn.' 
Queer  name,  to  be  sure,  but  the  pro- 
prietor told  us  that  he  had  had  a  law- 
suit about  the  ownership  of  the  land, 
with  a  farmer  who  once  had  a  corn-field 
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there,  and  coming  out  ahead,  had  named 
his  hotel  in  honor  of  his  victory. 

We  spent  a  most  entertaining  evening 
before  that  fire,  cracking  jokes  and  tell- 
ing stories  with  the  keeper,  till  long 
after  our  fellow  passenger  had  retired, 
and  at  last  we  went  to  bed. 

There  were  no  guests  in  the  house, 
except  our  friend  of  the  sleigh,  who  was 
evidently  a  stranger,  and  ourselves. 

''  '  I  ain't  got  no  fire  in  them  sleepin' 
rooms, '  said  the  genial  owner,  as  he  led 
the  way  upstairs, '  'xcept  in  this  'ere  one, 
't  head  of  these  stairs;  an'  that  one's  got 
nuthin'  but  a  single 
bed  in  it.  My  son 
stays  there,  but  he 
ain't  to  home  an' 
one  of  ye  can  have 
it.  T'other  one'll 
be  purty  cold,  but 
we'll  give  yer  lots  of 
coverin's.  We  don't 
keep  no  fires  in 
extra  rooms  in  win- 
ter. Don't  get  no 
trade  'xcept  drum- 
mers, an'they'llstan' 
any  thin'.' 

' '  I  willingly  gave 
up  the  warm  room 
to  my  brother,  as 
he  was  less  robust 
than  1.  The  land- 
lord then  conducted 
me  toward  the  rear 
of  the  house  and 
presently  ushered 
me  into  my  apart- 
ment. 

*"I  guess  I'll 
bring  yer  up  some 
hot  water, '  said  he, 

putting  the  lamp  upon  a  little  table 
near  the  windows.  '  This  'ere  pitcher's 
froze  solid.' 

"  I  thanked  him,  but  said  that  all  he 
need  see  to  was  some  extra  blankets. 
These  were  soon  furnished  and,  in  al- 
most less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  I 
was  snug  in  bed  with  at  least  five  cover- 
ings over  me. 

"  My  room  was  one  of  those  large,  old- 
fashioned  apartments,  rather  low,  with 
huge,  solid  beams  running  across  the 
ceiling.  There  was  a  thin,  faded  car- 
pet on  the  floor,  and  the  bed  stood  at 
the  back  of  the  room.     At  the  front  of 
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the  room  were  two  windows,  through 
which  the  bright  moon-beams  poured, 
lighting  up  the  interior  enough  for  me 
to  make  out  the  more  prominent  pieces 
of  furniture.  The  door  leading  from 
the  entry  was  to  the  left  of  the  win- 
dows, and  had  no  key,  but  that  caused 
me  no  apprehension. 

' '  It  has  always  been  my  habit  to  carry 
a  revolver  when  traveling.  I  know 
that  there  is  a  law  against  it,  but  we 
don't  always  obey  the  laws.  Another 
thing  I  am  accustomed  to  do  is  to  keep 
my  valuables,  such  as  my  money,  watch 
and  other  things, 
under  my  pillow.  I 
invariably  follow 
this  rule. 

' '  I  went  straight 
to  sleep,  and  did  not 
wake  until,  I  should 
judge,  three  hours- 
later.  What  awoke 
me,  I  could  not 
quite  make  out,  but 
I  thought  it  was 
the  creaking  of  a 
board  in  the  floor.  I 
recollect,  however, 
that  I  opened  my 
eyes  with  a  start. 
I  was  looking  to- 
ward the  windows, 
and  you  may  judge 
my  surprise  when  I 
perceived  the  form 
of  a  man  standing 
in  front  of  the  win- 
dow to  the  left — 
the  one  nearer  the 
door.  The  moon 
was  now  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house, 
and  its  rays  no  longer  fell  upon  the 
floor.  But  the  glistening  snow  outside 
reflected  quite  light  enough  for  me  to- 
see  plainly  the  outlines  of  the  two  win- 
dows. As  I  said  before,  the  man  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  window  near- 
est the  door.  He  seemed  to  be  heavily 
cloaked  in  a  large  cape  ulster,  and  his 
head  was  bound  with  a  tippet. 

'  'As  to  his  purpose,  I  hadn't  the  slight- 
est doubt;  he  was  bending  over,  intent 
upon  an  examination  of  my  clothes.  I  had 
laid  them  on  the  table  which,  as  I  have 
said,  stood  near  the  windows.  Of  course 
he  was  a  burglar.      I  must  confess,  how- 
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ever,  that  although  I  was  beginning  to 
get  somewhat  excited,  I  felt  but  little 
alarm;  and  I  knew  there  was  nothing 
about  my  apparel  to  reward  this  mid- 
night prowler.  Everything  was  under 
my  pillow.  It  was  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  for  me  to  slip  my  hand  under 
it  and  grasp  my  revolver,  slowly  and 
carefully  to  cock  it,  and  then  withdraw 
my  arm.  My  eyes  never  once  left  the 
man.  I  remember  that,  as  I  lay  watch- 
ing him,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  was 
no  novice ;  amateurs  didn't  choose  such 
a  bitter  cold  night  as  this  was.  He  was, 
probably,  a  professional  thief  and  I 
would  spoil  his  little  game.  I  raised 
my  pistol  and  took  careful  aim.  My 
mind  was  singularly  calm.  I  presume 
it  was  because  I  had  not,  up  to  this 
time,  thought  seriously  of  killing  him. 
Just  at  this  moment  my  burglar  stepped 
to  the  window,  very  cautiously  raised 
the  sash,  and  stood  looking  down  into 
the  snow-covered  road.  Now  was  my 
time;  his  back  was  turned  fully  upon 
me,  and  with  the  window  in  front  of  it, 
presented  a  good  target.  Again  I 
raised  the  revolver.  It  seemed  as  though 
I  aimed  for  fully  a  minute.  In  my 
imagination  I  already  heard  the  sharp 
report,  saw  the  flash,  and  perceived  my 
man  fall  backward  upon  the  floor ;  and 
then  there  would  be  a  momentary  si- 
lence. I  would  spring  from  my  bed, 
hurriedly  strike  a  light  and  alarm  the 
house.  My  brother  and  the  landlord 
would  come  rushing  into  my  room ;  I 
would  be  questioned  and  detained  for 
examination  by  the  police.  A  great 
fuss,  to  be  sure,  just  for  the  sake  of 
killing  a  thief,  who,  after  all,  had  not 
found  anything.  Why  should  I  care  so 
long  as  he  kept  away  from  my  bed  ? 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  never  once 
thought  of  the  moral  significance  of  my 
deed;  that  I  was  about  to  take  a  man's 
life,  deliberately  shoot  some  one — this 
did  not  occur  to  me.  Well,  I  lowered 
my  revolver.  '  If  you  come  over  to 
this  corner,  I'll  do  it,'  I  said  to  myself. 
And  so,  I  lay  watching  him  through  my 
nearly  closed  eyes.  Presently  he  shut 
the  window.  Again  he  looked  through 
my  clothes,  and  then  lifted  them,  as 
though  searching  the  top  of  the  table ; 
doing  this  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
without  the  slightest  noise. 

"Suddenly  he  seemed  to  hesitate;  he 


turned  and  gazed  toward  the  bed  where 
I  lay.  I  could  not  see  his  face,  but  I 
knew  he  was  looking  at  me.  Possibly 
he  was  making  up  his  mind  to  examine 
my  couch,  without  my  knowing  it.  I 
had  not  long  to  wait.  He  came  to- 
ward me. 

"  For  the  third  time  I  covered  him.  I 
would  wait  until  he  got  almost  upon  me, 
then  I  would  let  him  have  it  full  in  the 
breast.  I  would  shoot  him  dead ;  I 
would  have  no  half-way  business  about 
it.  Three  steps  more,  and  I  would  fire. 
One,  two, — he  halted.  Had  he  seen 
me  ?  Did  he  know  that  I  had  him  at 
my  mercy  ?  Or,  was  he  about  to  shoot 
at  me  ?  I  saw  him  raise  his  right  arm. 
Still,  for  some  unacountable  reason  I 
witheld  my  fire.  That  saved  his  life ; 
for,  without  taking  another  step,  he 
turned  about,  hurried  across  the  room 
and  out  through  the  door. 

' '  I  sprang  from  my  bed  and  went  to 
the  window.  I  opened  it  and  peered 
out  into  the  night.  I  quite  expected, 
though  why  I  don't  know,  to  see  the 
sleigh  of  our  friend  of  the  night  before. 
Perhaps  I  could  catch  sight  of  him  as 
he  left  the  house;  if  so,  I  would  give 
him  a  good  scare  in  the  way  of  two  or 
three  random  shots.  Nobody  appeared, 
however;  he  had  probably  gone  away 
on  the  other  side  of  the  building.  I 
lowered  the  sash,  and  lighted  my  lamp. 

"  For  the  first  time  I  felt  chilled  and, 
much  to  my  surprise,  I  discovered  that  I 
was  in  a  cold  sweat.  My  limbs  grew 
weak  and  my  head  began  to  be  dizzy. 
The  reaction  was  frightful.  I  got  back 
into  bed  and,  although  I  tried  to  divert 
my  mind,  I  trembled  and  shook  for  fully 
half  an  hour.  At  last  I  fell  into  a 
troubled  sleep  which  lasted  until  day- 
light. When  I  awoke  I  still  felt  the 
effects  of  my  experience. 

"  At  half-past  seven,  I  was  down- 
stairs. The  landlord  had  made  a  good 
fire  in  the  sitting-room,  and  I  threw 
myself  into  a  chair  before  it.  Out-of- 
doors  it  was  a  glorious  winter  morning. 
Now  and  then  sleigh-bells  would  jingle 
merrily,  and  the  distant  whistle  of  an 
engine  told  me  that  the  road  was  again 
open  for  travel.  I  picked  up  an  agri- 
cultural paper  and  tried  to  amuse  my- 
self with  its  contents  ;  but  my  mind 
was  busy  with  the  events  of  the  previ- 
ous night. 
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"  As  soon  as  my  brother  came  down 
stairs,  we  went  to  the  dining-room. 
I  decided  to  tell  him  of  my  ad- 
venture, during  breakfast.  We  had 
hardly  begun  when  he  remarked,  '  You 
had  a  visitor  last  night.  Were  you 
awake? ' 

"'Well,  yes — I  was,'  I  answered, 
much  surprised  that  he  should  intro- 
duce the  topic.  '  Great  scot,  how  did 
you  know  ?     Did  he  visit  you  too  ? ' 

' '  '  Visit  me  ? '  inquired  my  brother, 
with  a  puzzled  look.      '  Who? ' 

' '  *  Why,  the  burglar — he  came  to 
my  room  about  half -past  one,  and ' 

"'Burglar?  Ha!  ha!  ha!'  My 
brother  laughed,  heartily.  *  It  was  I. 
I  felt  a  cold  coming:  on,  from  that  walk 


of  ours  last  night,  and  wanted  some 
brandy.  I  could  not  find  my  flask  and, 
supposing  you  had  it,  crept  round  to  your 
room  after  it.  I  could  not  find  it  and, 
not  wishing  to  wake  you,  I  went  back. ' 

"  '  Good  God!  were  you  in  my  room 
last  night? ' 

"  '  Certainly. — Why  what's  the  matter 
with  you?' 

' '  I  gulped  down  my  coffee  and  hur- 
riedly left  the  table. 

"  Ellery  came  after  me,  wanting  to 
know  if  I  was  ill.  I  told  him  it  was 
nothing,  and  after  awhile,  managed  to 
stop  his  questions.  But  it  was  a  ter- 
rible shock  to  my  nerves,  and  well 
nigh  spoiled  my  Christmas  holiday. " 

I  should  think  it  did. 
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HEN  flamed  Aurora  through  the  winter  night. 

And  crimson  spearmen  thronged  the  quivering  sky, 
One,  slain,  from  out  the  hurly  of  the  fight 
Fell  in  the  wood  beside  a  stream  to  die; 
"And  lo!  "  one  said,  "A  meteor,  flaming  bright. 
Falls  in  the  frozen  wood  where  none  are  nigh." 


When  summer  through  the  sources  of  the  stream 
Sends  all  the  burning  glamor  of  her  power. 

The  warrior's  soul  awakens  from  its  dream 
In  the  cool  shadow  of  the  woodland  bower, 

And  in  his  crimson  armor  all  agleam. 

We  find  beside  the  brook  the  cardinal  flower. 
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My  P-r&4c 

[F  one  is  in  the  humor, 
there  is  nothing 
more  deUghtful 
than  to  pass  a 
night  in  the  depths 
of  a  Russian  for- 
est. Stretched 
upon  a  couch  of 
hay,  well  wrapped 
in  fur  or  sheepskin, 
with  one's  feet  to- 
ward a  fire  of  dead 
pine  branches,  one 
may  lie  gazing  at 
the  sombre  pines 
and  dream  all  man- 
^-^^''  ner   of    marvelous 

fairy  tales. 
Many  and  many  a  night  have  I  spent 
lying  thus  beneath  the  dark  trees  of  the 
densest  Russian  forests.  It  is  the  ideal 
of  absolute  peace.  Only  the  keeper  is 
astir,  prowling  in  and  out  of  the  flicker- 
ing rays,  busily,  but  silently,  collecting 
fallen  twigs  wherewith  to  keep  the  bon- 
fire going.  When  he,  at  length,  sits 
down  to  smoke  his  long  Finn  pipe,  there 
is  nothing  to  break  the  stillness. 

As  one  lies  on  his  back  and  stares  up 
into  the  little  patch  of  black  sky  over- 
head, just  large  enough  to  accommodate 
three  tiny  stars,  and  listens  to  the  un- 
broken hush  of  the  night,  one  wonders 
how  he  can  ever  dream  of  wasting  a 
night  in  bed  when  it  might  be  spent  out 
here  in  the  very  bosom  of  mother  Nature 
This  is  rest,  perfect  rest,  to  mind  and 
body  ;  good  for  the  soul,  too. 
How  very  far  away  seem  care 
and  sin  and  work,  and  all  the 
miseries  of  e very-day  existence  ! 
What  if  some  large  creature  were 
to  pounce  upon  one 
here,  in  the  dark- 
ness ?  No  !  In  this 
abode  of  perfect 
peace  there  can  ex- 
ist no  such  thing  as 
treachery  and  blood- 
shed. Sleep  has  be- 
witched all  things  ; 
even  the  most  blood- 
thirsty    of   beasts 


would  surely  hesitate  to  break  in  upon 
the  sanctity  of  such  rest  as  this. 

As  though  to  belie  the  thoughts,  a 
most  dismal  noise  suddenly  mars  the 
stillness  of  the  moment.  It  is  a  wolf. 
The  holy  peace  of  night  is  broken  ; 
thoughts  poetical  may  as  well  take 
flight ;  for  that  wolf,  having  once  begun 
to  howl,  will  continue  to  make  night 
hideous  until  he  shall  have  found  some- 
thing to  eat,  or  withdrawn  out  of  hearing. 

I  know  his  habits  well,  and  have  had 
some  narrow  shaves  with  him.  The 
nearest,  perhaps,  was  on  just  such  a 
night  as  this,  when  I  was  living  in  the 
same  village  with  Simeon,  who  was  a 
keeper,  and  hunting  with  him.  One 
day  in  that  winter — little  Father  !  how 
cold  it  was  that  year  ! — we  found  out 
that  there  were  wolves  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  in  fact,  one  or  two  of  them  had 
entered  the  village  during  the  night,  as 
wolves  will  when  it  is  very  cold,  and 
had  killed  two  dogs  and  old  Timoshka's 
only  horse.  Timoshka  had  no  proper 
shed  for  the  horse,  and  it  was  tethered 
inside  an  old,  ruined  barn,  which  lay  just 
beyond  the  last  house  of  the  village.  Of 
course,  the  wolves  had  only  to  help 
themselves  and  go  away,  and  no  one 
was  any  the  wiser  until  the  next  morn- 
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ing,  except,  of  course,  the  horse  and  the 
two  little  dogs,  whose  wisdom  was  not 
of  much  service  to  them. 

Simeon  and  I  did  not  take  long  in 
making  up  our  minds  that  one  or  more 
of  the  skins  of  those  thieving  wolves 
should  be  ours  before  next  morning. 
The  only  point  to  be  decided  was,  which 
of  the  several  methods  of  getting  at  the 
brutes  should  be  adopted  on  this  occa- 
sion. We  decided  to  try  the  sucking- 
pig  argument  upon  them  ;  this  being 
the  plan  which  would  give  us  the  most 
speedy  results.  We  might,  of  course, 
have  killed  and  laid  down  a  horse  or  a 
cow,  but  possibly  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  wait  two  or  three  days  before 
the  scent  attracted  our  quarry,  and  old 
Timoshka  was  all  the  while  begging  us, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  lose  not  a  mo- 
ment in  executing  summary  vengeance 
upon  the  thieves  who  had  robbed  him  of 
his  only  horse. 

It  so  happened  that  Simeon's  sow  had 
a  litter  a  few  weeks  old,  and  one  of  the 
youngsters,  Simeon  said,  was  a  specially 
suitable  one  for  our  purpose,  in  that  it 
was  possessed  of  as  strident  a  voice 
as  ever  helped  to  make  a  pandemonium 
of  a  pig-stye. 

This  was  just  the  pig  for  us,  for  the 
louder  your  pig  squeaks  the  better  is 
your  chance  of  attracting  the  wolves. 
So  Simeon  and  I  took  the  little  porker, 
taking  also  a  good  supply  of  something 
to  keep  out  the  cold — -harnessed  my 
best  horse  to  the  sledge,  put  on  our 
sheepskin  shubas,  loaded  our  guns  with 
slugs  and,  at  about  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
started  off  through  the  woods. 

Simeon  had  not  exaggerated  when  he 
praised  the  vocal  talent  of  his  little  pig. 
Its  voice  was  one  of  the  finest  I  have 
heard  for  the  special  purpose  of  our 
drive.  As  a  rule  one  is  obliged  to  pinch 
the  little  creature's  tail  at  intervals  in 
order  to  keep  its  vocal  energy  up  to  the 
mark ;  but  this  gallant  little  animal  re- 
quired no  such  incentive  to  do  its  very 
best  for  us.  From  beginning  to  end  it 
yelled  as  though  its  last  hour  had  come ; 
never  had  I  heard  such  a  din ;  it  was  so 
deafening  that  Simeon  and  I  were  obliged 
to  speak  rather  loudly,  whenever  we  had 
anything  to  say  to  one  another,  which 
fact  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  reasons 
why,  for  a  long  while,  no  wolves  ap- 
peared to   accept  the  invitation  which 


we,  in  the  person  of  our  little  porker, 
held  out  to  them. 

We  glided  along  for  at  least  two 
hours  without  a  sign  of  a  wolf.  The 
forest  was  dense  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  and  though  it  was  a  fairly  light 
night,  we  could  not  see  very  far  into 
the  depths  of  dark  pines.  We  began 
to  be  afraid,  at  last,  that  the  brutes  must 
have  left  our  part  of  the  world;  per- 
haps they  had  overheard  poor  old  Ti- 
moshka's  opinion  of  their  proceedings 
the  previous  night,  and  had  thought  it 
wiser  to  get  themselves  out  of  reach  of 
his  withering  curses.  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  reason,  they  appeared 
to  have  departed,  and  Simeon  and  I 
grew  silent  and  melancholy,  as  disap- 
pointed men  will. 

All  of  a  sudden,  just  as  we  reached  a 
spot  where  there  was  a  small  open 
space  at  one  side  of  the  road,  the  horse 
gave  a  frantic  shy,  banging  the  side  of 
the  sledge  against  a  tree-trunk  and  tip- 
ping it  over.  Simeon  had  the  reins  and 
held  on  tight  to  them,  luckily  for  both 
of  us ;  but  I,  taken  unawares,  and  hav- 
ing both  hands  employed  in  holding  my 
gun,  flew  clean  out  of  the  sledge  and 
went,  head  foremost,  into  the  snow. 

When  I  had  finished  my  gyrations  I 
became  aware  of  two  things ;  one  pleas- 
ant, the  other  very  much  the  reverse. 
I  found  that  I  had,  somehow,  managed 
to  keep  hold  of  my  gun ;  that  was  the 
agreeable  discovery ;  the  unpleasant 
part  of  the  matter  was  the  distant  view 
of  Simeon's  back,  as  he  careered  away 
at  full  speed,  half  in  and  half  out  of  his 
sledge,  which  the  frightened  horse  was 
dragging  along  as  fast  as  it  could  move 
its  galloping  hoofs.  Simeon  was  pulling 
at  the  reins  and  swearing  at  the  run- 
away steed,  but  without  the  slightest 
effect.  In  another  minute  man,  horse, 
sledge  and  squealing  pig  had  disap- 
peared in  the  dusky  distance. 

Then,  suddenly,  I  became  aware  of 
the  cause  of  the  horse's  terror.  Stand- 
ing quite  still  and  half  hidden  in  the 
shadow  of  a  pine  tree  was  a  huge,  gray 
wolf.  I  was  in  the  very  act  of  raising 
my  gun,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  him 
while  I  could,  when  a  movement  on  the 
right  attracted  my  eye  and  stayed  my 
arm.  Turning  to  see  what  this  might 
be,  I  perceived  a  second  wolf,  while  a 
third  and  a  fourth   seemed,  at  the  same 
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instant,  to  issue  out  of  the  darkness  and 
to  stand,  grim  and  silent,  beside  or  close 
to  the  others.  I  turned  my  head  half 
round  and  glanced  over  my  shoulder. 


units — but  with  a  pack  of  wolves.  As 
every  one  knows,  the  wolf  is  a  very 
different  animal  when  supported  by  his 
fellows,  in  force,  as  compared   with  the 


SIMEON  S   OUTFIT. 


A  fifth  wolf  was  there.     I  turned  round 
and  a  sixth  and  seventh  were  there. 

I  must  confess  that  my  heart  failed 
me  for  a  moment,  and  with  some  reason, 
for  it  was  clear  to  me  that  I  had  now  to 
deal — not  with  two  or  three  wandering 


same  creature  when  by  himself,  or  with 
only  two  or  three  others. 

Now,  while  I  felt  a  considerable  sink- 
ing at  the  heart,  when  I  realized  the 
somewhat  startling  truth,  I  did  not 
on    that    account  lose  my  head.      On 
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the  contrary,  I  do  not  think  that  I  was 
ever  in  my  life  more  clear  headed, 
though  I  felt  that  the  chances  for  my 
escape  were  slim.  I  had,  of  course,  re- 
served my  fire  ;  this  should  be  my  very 
last  resource. 

I  remembered  to  have  heard,  some- 
where, that  on  a  certain  occasion  a  be- 
lated traveler  had  been  surrounded  by 
a  pack  of  wolves  in  mid-forest  and  had 
kept  them  at  bay  by  the  simple  process 
of  remaining  awake  and  refusing  to 
succumb  to  the  frost.  The  wolves,  he 
is  supposed  to  have  declared,  squatted 
all  round  him  waiting  for  him  to  die,  or 
to  fall  asleep,  which  conies  to  the  same 
thing,  and  dared  not  attack  him  before 
death  supervened.  I  may  add  that  I 
had  never  believed  this  story,  but  in 
spite  of  this  fact  I  was  pleased  to  re- 
member it  at  this  crucial  moment. 

My  first  step  was  to  pick  out  a  large 
tree,  the  largest  in  view,  and  to  edge 
towards  it,  with  the  intention  of  placing 
my  back  against  it  in  order  to  secure 
myself  from  an  attack  in  the  rear.  By 
this  time  there  were  eleven  gaunt,  gray 
brutes,  and  they  watched  me  silently, 
keeping  in  the  shadow  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  but  a  few  paces  to  the 
tree  which  I  had  chosen  as  my  sanctuary, 
and  by  dint  of  moving  an  inch  or  two 
at  a  time  I  managed  to  reach  and  place 
my  back  against  it.  So  far  so  good. 
Then  an  idea  struck  me  ;  why  not  turn 
quickly  and  shin  up  the  tree  before  the 
brutes  could  seize  me.  It  was  not  a 
pleasant  reflection  that, in  all  probability, 
they  would  have  me  by  the  leg  before 
I  should  be  able  to  climb  beyond  reach. 

However,  I  have  always  been,  since  my 
boyhood,  about  as  good  a  climber  as  you 
will  see  outside  of  a  monkey-house,  so 
I  determined  to  have  a  try.  The 
wolves  were  at  this  time  about  twenty 
paces  distant  from  me.  The  tree  had 
no  friendly  branch  to  which  I  could 
cling  and  haul  myself  up;  it  was  a 
straight,  bare  trunk  that  I  must  negoti- 
ate— ugh  !  it  was  not  a  pleasant  mo- 
ment !  However,  the  thing  must  be 
attempted,  so  I  had  better  get  it  over. 
I  turned  suddenly,  dropped  my  gun, 
and  sprang  with  all  my  might  and 
agility  up  the  thick,  mast-like  stem.  In 
an  instant  every  wolf  gave  tongue  and 
sprang  also. 

I  scrambled  for  dear  life.     The  whole 


affair  occupied  but  a  couple  of  seconds, 
yet  for  all  that  I  very  nearly  succeeded 
in  my  attempt.  I  managed  to  shin  up 
that  tree  to  a  height  of  about  five  feet 
in  safety,  when  I  felt  a  violent  tug  at 
my  right  foot,  together  with  a  twinge  of 
pain.  Some  brute  of  a  wolf  had  been 
too  quick  for  me.  For  one  awful  mo- 
ment, as  I  felt  myself  being  dragged 
down  to  the  howling  horde,  for  they 
were  all  howling  now,  I  gave  myself  up 
for  lost.  Then,  happily,  my  long 
leather  boot  came  off,  and  the  wolves, 
probably  regarding  it  as  the  first  install- 
ment of  me,  retreated  into  the  shadow, 
quarreling  and  snarling  over  it  as 
though  it  were  the  choicest  of  morsels. 

I  slipped  from  the  tree  and  stood 
shivering  at  the  foot,  for  without  that 
boot  I  felt  the  cold  bitterly.  I  now 
seized  my  gun,  for  I  felt  sure  that  the 
wolves,  having  eaten  the  boot,  would 
at  once  return  for  more  ;  but  to  my 
great  relief  they  did  not  attack  me, 
though  they  were  neither  so  inactive 
nor  so  silent  as  they  had  been  before 
the  abortive  climbing  episode.  Fearing 
lest  the  brutes  should  gather  courage, 
if  they  believed  me  to  be  losing  mine, 
I  decided  to  go  through  various  gym- 
nastic exercises,  with  the  double  pur- 
pose of  keeping  myself  warm  and  of 
proving  to  the  dusky  gentlemen  watch- 
ing my  every  movement  that  there  was 
plenty  of  life  still  left  in  me,  in  spite  of 
the  loss  of  one  leather  leg. 

The  brutes  were  whining  and  trotting 
restlessly  about,  at  this  point  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. I  think  but  for  the  violence 
of  my  gymnastics  they  would  have 
sprung  for  me ;  as  it  was,  they  clearly 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it  all. 
Still,  I  could  not  hope  to  keep  them  at 
bay  very  long  and,  unless  vSimeon  re- 
turned pretty  soon  to  my  relief,  the  rest 
of  me  must  soon  go  the  way  of  my 
boot.  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
idea  that  the  wolf  to  whose  share  had 
fallen  the  heel,  or  the  formidably  nailed 
sole  of  that  lost  boot,  must  have 
thought  me  a  poor  sort  of  a  dish;  I 
wondered  that  he  considered  it  worth 
his  while  to  wait  for  a  second  helping. 

Then  I  had  another  idea.  Why  not 
sing  ?  A  good,  loud  ditty  might  have 
the  triple  effect  of  keeping  up  my  own 
spirits,  alarming  the  wolves  and  convey- 
ing information  to  Simeon  as  to  my  ex- 
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act  position.  So  I  started  a  good,  rous- 
ing song,  with  a  chorus,  and  sang  the 
whole  of  the  eight  verses,  chorus  and 
all,  at  the  top  of  my  voice.  At  the 
very  first  note,  every  wolf  vanished  in 
the  shadows.  As  the  song  proceeded, 
however,  they  turned  up  again,  one  by 
one,  and  it  now  became  evident  to  me 
that  there  were  considerably  more  than 
eleven  present.  Even  if  Simeon  did 
return,  what  in  the  world  could  he  do  ? 
There  would  be  two  of  us  for  the  wolves 
to  breakfast  upon,  instead  of  one. 

As  I  reflected  thus  my  spirits  began 
to  descend  towards  zero.  Simeon  would 
never  return ;  it  would  be  suicide  to  do 
so.  I  was  a  doomed  man;  there  was 
my  gun,  of  course,  and  under  cover  of 
a  shot  I  might  climb  the  tree,  and  thus 
substitute  a  death  by  starvation  or 
freezing  for  that  of  being  torn  to  pieces, 
for  I  must  leave  my  gun  behind  me  if 
I  climbed.  Well,  I  would  shoot  a  couple 
of  the  brutes  before  I  succumbed,  and 
meanwhile  I  must  keep  singing  and  do- 
ing my  gymnastics,  for  I  was  not  go- 
ing to  give  in  until  forced  to  it. 

All  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  sound  which 
came  to  my  ears  like  a  song  of  deliver- 
ance. It  was  the  voice  of  our  small 
pig.  Did  it  signify  that  Simeon  had  de- 
vised means  of  assisting  me,  or  that  the 
porker  had  escaped  and  was  now  racing 
down  the  road  in  search  of  home  ? 
Either  contingency  would  be  welcome. 
Simeon  is  a  good  enough  fellow,  but 
he  is  fond  of  his  own  skin,  and  he  would 
never  think  of  returning  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  helping  me  to  provide 
breakfast  for  a  pack  of  wolves.  There- 
fore, if  the  pig  was  still  in  his  company, 
Simeon  had  indeed  devised  some  way 
in  which  he  could  assist  me.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  pig  was  merely  run- 
ning back  along  the  road  on  its  own 
account,  every  wolf  would  "go  for  it" 
as  it  went  by,  and  thus  afford  me  an 
opportunity  of  scrambling  up  the  tree, 
gun  and  all.  Perhaps  Simeon  had  al- 
lowed the  pigling  to  run  down  the  road 
with  this  very  object.  Excellent 
Simeon  I 

But  the  pig's  squeals  did  not  ap- 
proach any  nearer;  my  little  friend 
stayed  where  he  was  and  squealed,  ap- 
parently about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
The  wolves  were  much  exercised  by  the 
sound  of  his  voice  ;  they  trotted  about, 


eyeing  me  and  apparently  debating  in 
their  minds  whether  to  wait  until  their 
erratic,  shouting,  human  prey  should 
allow  himself  to  be  made  a  meal  of,  or 
to  go  for  the  feast  the  gods  provided 
further  down  the  road.  One  old  gray 
fellow,  when  he  thought  the  others  were 
not  looking,  slunk  off,  intending  to  make 
sure  of  the  succulent  morsel  for  him- 
self. But  the  others  were  looking — 
wolves  always  are — and  in  an  instant 
three  or  four  of  them  were  after  the 
would-be  feaster.  Seeing  this,  the  rest 
probably  decided  that  I  could  not  get 
very  far  away  while  they  just  snapped 
up  the  porker  and  then  returned.  Away 
they  all  went,  and  I,  feeling  safe  now, 
followed  in  their  tracks,  devoutly  thank- 
ing my  patron  saint,  St.  Stephen,  as  I 
cautiously  crept  along. 

Then  a  rather  curious  thing  hap- 
pened. Amid  the  howling  of  the 
wolves  I  heard  Simeon's  voice  shout- 
ing, and  this  is  what  he  said :  "If  you 
are  alive,  come  over  here,  quick ;  when 
you  are  within  shot  of  the  wolves,  climb 
a  tree,  quickly.  I  will  wait  till  I  see  you 
safely  in  the  branches,  and  then  we'll 
have  the  grandest  fun  you  ever  had  in 
your  life." 

I  shouted  a  response  and  ran  towards 
his  voice.  Meanwhile  the  pig  had  re- 
commenced his  squeals,  and  I  soon 
came  within  sight  of  a  very  remarkable 
spectacle.  Surrounding  a  tree,  from 
amid  the  branches  of  which  proceeded 
the  shrill  cries  of  the  pig,  were  the 
whole  pack  of  wolves,  sitting  and  stand- 
ing, but  all  looking  upwards  and  howl- 
ing fit  to  wake  the  dead.  Simeon  and 
the  pig  were  apparently  up  there  to- 
gether, though  how  the  fellow  had  man- 
aged to  climb  the  tree,  with  a  fair-sized 
pig  in  his  arms,  was  a  puzzle  to  me !  I 
crept  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the 
party,  and  then  quickly  swung  myself 
into  a  tree  with  convenient  branches. 

Then  the  fun  began.  There  were 
nearly  twenty  wolves  about  the  tree, 
and  we  banged  away  at  these  until  we 
had  knocked  over  eight  of  them.  They 
must  have  been  ravenous,  for  they 
stayed  within  shot  to  eat  the  first  that 
fell.  Then,  having  torn  him  to  pieces 
and  bolted  as  much  of  him  as  they 
could  in  the  limited  time  their  fears  per- 
mitted them  to  stay  (about  half  a 
minute),  the  rest  departed. 
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And  so  ended  my  adventure,  and  it 
was  a  close  thing — about  the  closest  I 
have  experienced.  Simeon  behaved 
very  well  on  this  occasion.  As  he  in- 
formed me,  afterwards,  when  I  was 
thrown  out  of  the  sledge  he  had  been 
unable  to  stop  his  frightened  horse  and 
had,  therefore,  thought  out  apian  of  res- 
cuing me  as  he  flew  along,  and,  having 
matured  it,  he  dropped  out  of  the  sledge 
and  allowed  the  horse  to  gallop  home  as 
quickly  as  he  pleased,  in  company  with 


the  sledge  and  the  small  porker,  which 
he  stuffed  under  the  seat  for  safety  be- 
fore leaving.  The  rest  of  his  perform- 
ance I  have  described.  It  was  a  praise- 
worthy performance,  for  "  Simeon  and 
the  pig  were  one."  The  real  pig  drove 
home  in  the  sledge ;  the  pig  in  the  tree 
was  Simeon  himself.  Simeon  was 
clever  at  imitating  animals,  and  he 
could  call  a  snail  out  of  its  shell  or  an 
eel  out  of  its  skin  if  he  should  set  him- 
self to  do  it ! 


o 


UT  of  the  heart  of  the  frozen  north, 
Out  of  the  mystic  night 
Whose  rainbow    splendors    flash 
athwart 
Infinite  wastes  of  white 


Over  the  silent,  spectral  seas, 
Crested  with  endless  snow, 

Over  the  barren,  lonely  leas, 
Blow,  north  wind,  blow. 


Shake  the  last  gold  leaves  from  the  tree, 
And,  jewels  of  rarer  sheen,  , 

Deck  the  bare  boughs  bounteously 
With  prisms  crystalline. 


Silence  the  river's  dreaming  song. 
And  mask  its  murmurous  smile — 

The  chime  of  the  skates  will  ring  along 
Many  a  merry  mile ! 


Fire  the  sluggish  heart  and  brain 
And  set  the  blood  aglow ! 

Over  the  world  and  back  again 
Blow,  north  wind,  blow ! 


THE    LAST   STRETCH    IN    INDIA. 


LENZ^S  WORLD  TOUR  ^VHieeLc 


KyRl^ACHBE. 


AT  last   the  continent   of  India  lay- 
behind   me.      In   ten   weeks   I 
L     had  covered  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles, 
and  Kurrachee  by  the  sea  was  in  sight. 


Kurrachee  has  a  population  of  120,000, 
and  is  a  growing  _  seaport  town. 
Extensive  harbor  improvements  have 
been  made  of  late  years,  and  much  cot- 
ton and  wheat  is  exported  to  Europe. 
It  is  twelve  hours'  sail  nearer  to  Aden 
than  Bombay,  and  the  ocean  current  is 
in  its  favor.  The  harbor  is  well  forti- 
fied by  low  breast-works,  garrisoned  by 
many  English  troops. 

The  city  spreads  over  an  area  of  about 
thirty  square  miles ;  the  residences  of  the 
Europeans  are  scattered  to  a  distance 
of  five  miles  from  the  harbor.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  barren  desert  on 
three  sides,  and  by  the  sea  on  the  other. 
Camels  are  extensively  used  about  the 
city,  to  carry  people  and  merchandise. 
Heavy  bullock  carts  do  all  hauling  to 
and  from  the  railway.  Water-arches 
are  built  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
and  connected  with  the  small  water 
works.  Oxen,  carrying  water  -  bags, 
made  of  hides,  nicely  stand  under  these 
arches  while  the  native  opens  the  tap 
and  fills  the  bags. 

The  streets  are  all  macadamized,  and 
nicely  shaded  with  trees.  Churches, 
school  and  public  buildings  are  of  artis- 
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NATIVE  TYPES. 


tic  design,  built  of  stone.  Timber  is 
scarce,  nearly  all  being  imported  for 
building  purposes. 

There  are  many  different  types  of 
natives  found  in  Kurrachee.  The  first 
and  most  prosperous  in  business  are 
the  Parsees,  originally  from  Persia. 
They  live  and  dress  as  Europeans,  and 
some  are  quite  white.  They  wear  a 
queer  shaped  brimless  hat,  pressed  in 
at  the  front  and  back.  They  are  mostly 
all  believers  in  Zoroaster,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  brought  sacred  fire  from 
heaven,  which  is  now  kept  burning  in 
their  temples.  In  the  early  days  they 
were  persecuted  in  Persia,  and  fled  to 
Hindustan.  Here  the  Hindu  religion 
corrupted  them,  brought  them  down  to 
idolatry,  and  they  were  known  as  the 
fire- worshipers.  In  1852  a  partly  suc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  restore 
purity,  one  object  being  not  to  pollute 
the  elements.  They  neither  burn  nor 
bury  their  dead,  but  expose  the  dead 
bodies,  to  be  devoured  by  carnivorous 
birds,  on  what  are  called  ' '  Towers  of 
Silence."  There  is  a  marked  desire 
among  them  to  follow  the  manners  and 
customs  of  Europeans. 

The   next   type   of   natives   are    the 


high-caste  Sinde  Hindus.  These  also 
dress  partly  as  Europeans,  and  wear  a 
stove-pipe  hat,  with  the  brim  on  top, 
that  looks  like  a  European  dress  hat 
inverted.  The  Sinde  merchant  retains 
his  Hindu  dress,  and  wears  a  small 
turban,  with  a  small  rim.  Punjabese, 
Beluchese,  Afghans,  Arabs  and  natives 
from  different  parts  of  the  western 
coast  of  India  are  found  in  Kurrachee. 

India  can  well  boast  of  many  different 
classes  of  people.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  but  little  remains,  outside  of  the 
holy  city  of  Benares,  to  show  the  mighty 
strength  and  richness  of  the  past  ages 
of  Hindustan.  The  Afghans  and  Per- 
sians looted  and  secured  much  gold, 
silver,  diamonds,  rubies  and  precious 
stones,  in  their  successful  conquests 
centuries  ago,  and  destroyed  temples 
and  other  works  of  the  Hindus.  But 
to  this  day  the  Hindus  have  remained 
staunch  in  the  Brahmin  religion. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  earth,  they 
simply  eclipse  the  time  figured  by  the 
great  writer  and  philosopher  Moses. 
They  believe  this  world  is  now  in  its 
fourth  age,  which  commenced  from  the 
equinox  in  March,  3102  B.  C,  and 
will  last  432,000  years  more.     The  first 
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age,  called  "Satya"  or  "Age  of  Truth," 
lasted  1,728,000  years.  The  "  Treta  " 
or  "Preservation  Age"  lasted  1,296,000 
years.  The  "Dwapara,"  or  third  age, 
lasted  864,000  years.  So,  according  to 
the  belief  of  the  Hindus,  the  earth  has 
been  in  existence  over  four  million 
years.  The  Hindus  in  India  number 
about  two  hundred  millions. 

The  Mohammedan  natives  in  India 
are  a  mixed  race.  Originally  Persians, 
they  mixed  with  Hindus,  Afghans  and 
other  races.  Their  era  dates  from  the 
time  Mohammed,  the  prophet,  fled  from 
Mecca,  now  the  holy  city  of  the  Moham- 
medan world,  to  Medina,  Friday,  July 
i6th,  622  A.  D. 

Mohammed  scoffed  at  Christ  and 
Christianity.  He  wrote  the  "Koran "  of 
the  Mohammedans,  but  it  is  a  marked 
fact  that  certain  pages  are  very  similar 
to  some  in  the  Christian  Bible. 

The  Mohammedans  are  divided  into 
two  classes.  One  sect  believe  in  the 
daughter  of  Mohammed,  who  had  no 
sons,  as  the  follower  of  the  prophet. 
"  Fatimah  "  was  her  name.  The  other 
creed  believe  in  the  two  sons  of  Ali — 
brother  of  Mohammed — called  ' '  Hasan  " 
and  ' '  Husain. "  All  temples  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans are  built  so  all  believers. 


when  praying,  are  facing  Mecca.  Thou- 
sands of  natives  from  India  and  all  parts 
of  Asia  ship  and  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  but  few  ever  return,  as  Asiatic 
cholera  carries  them  off  by  the  thou- 
sands in  Arabia.  The  religious  teaching 
is  said  to  be  very  good,  but  is  now 
much  corrupted.  They  number  about 
fifty  millions  in  India. 

Owing  to  the  great  riches  of  old  Hin- 
dustan, there  were  continued  strifes  in 
India.  First,  among  the  Hindus,  which 
in  turn  made  it  an  easy  matter  for  the 
Afghans  and  Persians  to  conquer  the 
country  on  their  respective  invasions. 
Hindus  of  rank  were  favored  in  those 
days,  but  all  poor  Hindus  were  mere 
slaves,  forced  to  till  the  soil,  build 
mosques,  forts  and  palaces  of  the  Mogul 
kings,  and  even  then  were  poorly  fed. 
Grain,  food  and  merchandise  were  con- 
sequently marvelously  cheap;  so  this 
was  the  reason  the  European  powers 
were  anxious  for  a  short  route  to  India 
centuries  ago. 

Now  the  natives  of  India  are  a  free 
and  independent  people  under  the 
English  government.  AH  religions  are 
tolerated,  native  schools  are  built 
throughout  India,  robbery  and  outlawiy 
have  been  stopped,  and  the  native  can 
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live  in  peace,  save  money  and  better  his 
condition.  But  even,  after  all  this,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  educated  native  is  un- 
grateful enough  never  to  be  satisfied, 
and  claims  to  be  down-trodden  and  even 
persecuted.  He  protests  because  he 
does  not  get  the  same  salary  as  Europ- 
eans in  the  same  position,  not  thinking 
that  he  has  been  taught  probably  from 
childhood  to  live  very  cheap,  while 
Europeans  must  spend  nearly  all  their 
money  to  live  in  such  a  torrid  climate ; 
and  the  native  really  saves  more  money, 
though  making  a  smaller  salary  than 
the  European.  Then,  too,  if  an  English 
official  may  sometimes  be  a  little  harsh, 
it  is  immediately  considered  hateful  and 
insulting  towards  the  natives.  The  na- 
tive never  thinks  how  irritable  a  person 
may  be  in  a  hot  climate,  far  away  from 
home  and  his  former  pleasures,  sur- 
rounded by  a  horde  of  careless  or  dis- 
honest servants.  Many  other  grievances 
of  the  educated  natives  are  without  any 
cause  whatever.  I,  for  one,  should  not 
care  to  spend  much  of  my  life  in  India, 
no  matter  how  comfortable  things  may 
seem,  or  be. 

Free  speech  and  press  are  allowed  in 
India.  It  may  be  for  office-seeking 
purposes,  but  it  is  said  the  language 
used  by  the  natives  at  their  indignation 
meetings  is  abusive  and  treasonable. 
Some  of  the  newspapers  in  Bengal 
and  Northwest  Provinces  rile  in  such 
language  against  the  officials,  that  they 
would  not  be  tolerated  even  in  the 
United  States,  the  land  of  the  free.  It 
is,  however,  surprising  how  contented 
and  happy  the  poor,  uneducated  natives 
are  with  their  lot. 


The  English  troops  in  India  number 
about  80,000  officers  and  men,  including 
infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry.  The 
native  troops,  consisting  of  Sikhs, 
Gourkhas  and  Madrasees  number 
150,000  more.  This  small  number  is 
the  standing  army  of  India  and  Burma, 
covering  an  area  of  over  a  million  and 
a  half  of  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  two  hundred  and  sixty 
million  inhabitants. 

My  tour  through  India  was  just  at 
the  most  opportune  time  of  the  year, 
otherwise  traveling  during  the  midday 
would  have  been  almost  impossible, 
especially  in  the  Indus  valley  over  the 
desert.  As  it  was,  I  was  enabled  to 
travel  almost  without  intermission  from 
day  to  day,  seldom  staying  more  than 
one  or  two  nights  in  one  city,  and  to 
make  frequently  over  fifty  miles  a  day, 
sometimes  much  more;  for  instance,  I 
wheeled  into  Benares  after  a  spin  of  76 
miles  since  breakfast,  and  into  Delhi 
after  making  83  miles  since  sunrise. 
Indeed,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  be 
rather  proud,  as  a  cyclist,  of  ,the  whole 
of  that  week,  and  of  the  wheel  that 
carried  me  too.  I  covered  in  it  a  dis- 
tance of  477  miles,  besides  giving 
something  of  each  morning  and  even- 
ing to  the  cities  through  which  I  passed, 
and  to  photographing  many  of  their 
most  interesting  features.  My  plans 
from  this  point  were  to  take  steamer 
up  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bushire  and 
thence  follow  along  the  regular  cara- 
van route  to  the  Persian  capital.  This 
would  enable  me  to  take  advantage  of 
the  very  early  spring  for  traversing  the 
hot  desert  stretches  of  southern  Persia. 
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T  was  a  glorious  day. 
We  rode  in  Indian 
file  along  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge, 
Patterson  leading, 
then  Wallihan  and 
the  writer,  and  fi- 
;  nally  Billy  Wells 
bringing  up  the 
rear,  with  the 
/     hounds. 

We  had  left  our 
cabin  at  sunrise, 
and,  scrambling  up 
with  our  horses  and 
dogs  over  the  rim 
rock,  had  gained  the 
top  of  the  ridge 
when  the  sun  was  an  hour  above  the 
horizon  and  the  mercury  at  ten  degrees 
below  zero.  As  we  wound  in  and  out 
among  the  pinions  and  cedars,  that 
part  of  our  attention  which  was  not 
taken  up  in  dodging  the  snow-laden 
boughs,  was  occupied  in  looking  for  lion 
tracks  in  the  freshly  fallen  snow. 

We  were  in  the  middle  of  the  winter 
range  of  the  deer,  which,  shorter  legged 
and  less  hardy  than  the  elk,  retreat  into 
the  lower  country  when  the  winter 
snows  lie  deep  over  the  highlands. 
On  every  side  were  tracks  the  deer  had 
made  in  passing  from  the  south  side  of 
the  ridge,  where  they  make  their  beds 
among  the  thick  cedars  and  pinions,  to 
the  bleak  northern  slopes,  where  they 
feed  among  the  dead  wood,  and  lie  in 
the  day-time. 

Now  and  then  a  string  of  four  or  five 
deer,  headed  by  a  buck  with  his  antlers 
thrown  well  back,  would  cross  in  a  jog- 


trot, perhaps  fifty  yards  in  front  of  us, 
observing  us  curiously  with  their  great 
eyes,  but  rarely  hastening  their  pace 
or  showing  any  signs  of  fear.  We  saw 
more  than  two  hundred  deer  that  day. 

As  we  rode  down  into  the  bottom  of 
one  of  the  small  gulches  that  led  o£E 
from  the  ridge,  Patterson  stopped  and, 
dismounting,  began  to  scrutinize  closely 
a  track  in  the  dry  snow. 

As  if  they  knew  What  was  in  the 
wind,  the  dogs,  coupled  in  pairs,  began 
to  set  up  an  unearthly  clamor,  dragging 
each  other  about  in  their  eagerness  to 
smell  of  every  imaginary  scent. 

"Here  Hec,  you  black  devil;  come, 
back  Speckle;  Spot,  you  will,  will  you?  " 
yelled  Wells,  dismounting  among  the 
excited  hounds  and  laying  about  him 
with  his  quirt.      "What  is  it,  Pat?" 

"I  reckon  it's  a  lion  all  right  enough," 
returned  Patterson,  drawing  off  his 
mittens  and  shifting  his  six-shooter. 
"He's  a  big  one,  too.  Look  at  those 
feet.  He's  gone  right  up  the  gulch, 
and  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  fol- 
low him  up  and  let  the  dogs  on  him 
when  he  jumps." 

At  the  first  dip  the  side  gulch  made 
from  the  main  ridge,  the  trail  led  into 
a  thicket,  where  our  horses  could  not 
follow.  So,  dismounting,  we  dropped 
the  reins,  and  started  in  afoot.  Once 
inside,  the  tracks  turned  and  twisted, 
crossed  and  recrossed,  and  it  looked  as 
if  all  the  lions  of  the  neighborhood  had 
made  the  thicket  a  rendezvous. 

"  There  ought  to  be  a  bait  here,  some- 
where," remarked  Wells,  and  on  push- 
ing on  a  little  farther  we  found  it — the 
carcass  of  a  buck,  lying  mangled  and 
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half  eaten  at  the  foot  of  an  overhanging 
pinion.  The  snow  around  was  beaten 
hard,  as  if  by  some  heavy  animal,  and 
bits  of  frozen  flesh  and  quantities  of 
hair  were  strewn  upon  the  snow. 

But  what  are  those  broad,  heavy 
tracks,  with  claw  marks,  and  leaps  be- 
tween, and  the  snow  lying  lightly  where 
it  has  been  thrown  but  a  moment  ago  ? 

"He's  our  lion!"  yelled  Wells,  ex- 
citedly. "Pat,  get  the  dogs,  and  we'll 
put  'em  on  right  here." 

In  a  moment  Patterson  returned  with 
the  yelping  pack,  and,  as  the  couplers 
were  unsnapped,  the  voices  opened  one 
by  one  on  the  track,  making  the  echoes 
ring  confusedly  among  the  rim  rocks, 
as  they  led  away  up  the  gulch. 

No  sooner  had  the  last  hound  disap- 
peared among  the  pinions  than  we 
mounted  our  horses,  and  rode  along 
the  broad  trail  of  the  hounds  and  their 
quarry.  Behind  us  were  the  two  shep- 
herd dogs  that  were  reserved  for  a  fight 
at  close  quarters. 

I  have  seen  and  participated  in  rides 
after  the  hounds,  both  in  the  East  and 
West,  where  the  only  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  beneath;  but,  when 
one  has  to  watch  both  ground  and  air, 
and  to  dodge  the  attacks  of  a  labyrinth 
of  protruding  branches,  as  well  as  keep- 
ing a  firm  seat,  the  difference  between 
fox  hunting  and  lion  hunting  is  marked. 

We  must  have  ridden  three  miles, 
through  pinion  thickets  and  over  fallen 
trees,  sometimes  sliding  down  slippery 
slopes,  and  sometimes  getting  off  and 
leading  where  the  descent  was  too  pre- 
cipitous, before  we  came  within  hear- 
ing of  the  dogs. 

Now  and  then  a  long,  quavering  bay 
reached  our  ears,  but  it  was  not  until 
we  had  crossed  the  last  ridge  and  were 
riding  down  into  the  gulch  bottom  that 
the  clamor  of  the  dogs  broke  plainly 
upon  the  wintry  air;  and  this  time,  in- 
stead of  notes  long  drawn  out,  it 
sounded  quick  and  sharp,  a  perfect 
babel  of  angry  sounds. 

"They've  got  him  treed!"  shouted 
Patterson,  digging  the  spurs  into  his 
horse,  "take  him.  Tuck  and  Hec,"  and, 
at  the  wave  of  his  hand,  the  two  shep- 
herds darted  forward  towards  the  spot 
where  the  hounds  were  yelping,  while 
we  rode  after,  all  spurring  save  the 
photographer,  who  was  beating  a  vig- 


orous tattoo  with  his  heels  upon  the 
sides  of  his  old  yellow  horse. 

Upon  hearing  our  approach,  the  dogs 
redoubled  their  noise.  Before  coming 
within  sight  of  them  we  dismounted, 
hobbled  our  horses,  and  softly  ad- 
vanced, taking  care  to  keep  hidden 
among  the  pinions,  for  fear  the  lion 
would  jump  at  sight  of  us;  for,  con- 
trary to  the  general  opinion,  mountain 
lions  are  cowards,  and  fear  man  above 
all  things. 

Sure  enough,  there,  some  thirty  feet 
above  ground,  bracing  himself  among 
the  topmost  branches  of  the  green 
cedar,  crouched  the  great  cat,  compla- 
cently eying  the  dogs  beneath,  and 
occasionally  giving  an  angry  spit  that 
only  made  them  rage  the  fiercer. 

One  of  the  hounds  was  so  carried 
away  by  the  sight  of  his  inveterate 
enemy,  that,  in  his  frenzy  and  aided  by 
the  thickly  spreading  limbs,  he  had 
succeeded  in  climbing  two-thirds  of  the 
way  up  the  tree.  But,  even  as  we 
looked,  he  lost  his  precarious  foothold, 
and  fell  to  the  ground  amid  a  shower 
of  bark  and  needles. 

"Now,  Wallihan,"  said  Wells,  to  the 
photographer,  ' '  hurry  up  and  get  a 
picture.  He  won't  stay  there  long, 
now  we're  here." 

The  camera  was  unstrapped,  a  plate 
holder  inserted,  and  Wallihan  moved 
noiselessly  forward,  while  we  stood 
anxiously  awaiting  the  click  of  the 
shutter.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned 
as  noiselessly  as  he  went. 

"I  got  a  magnificent  picture,"  he 
exclaimed,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles. 
"  He  wasn't  more  than  forty  feet  away, 
and  looking  right  at  me.  Now,  you 
fellows  drive  him  out,  and  I'll  take  him 
again  as  he  jumps." 

The  tree  that  the  lion  was  in  stood 
on  a  steep  hill-side,  and  as  we  circled 
about  to  approach  it  from  above,  Walli- 
han took  his  stand  on  the  lower  side 
and  focussed  his  camera  on  a  clear  spot 
where,  in  all  probability,  the  lion  would 
land.  When  he  gave  the  word,  we 
came  into  full  view,  and  opened  the 
bombardment  with  sticks  and  stones. 

"Look  out,  Wallihan,  he's  on  the 
move !  "  shouted  Wells,  as  the  huge  cat, 
aroused  by  the  shower  of  missiles,  un- 
easily shifted  his  position  and  gazed 
anxiously  down. 
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"There  he  goes!"  and,  as  he  spoke, 
the  long,  yellow  mass  shot  out  from 
the  green  branches,  and  landed  full 
twenty  yards  down  the  gulch-side. 
The  dogs,  nonplussed  for  an  instant  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  move,  broke 
into  a  clamorous  uproar,  and  took  after 
the  lion,  which  had  nearly  a  hundred 
yards  start  and  was  making  huge  leaps 
along  the  top  of  the  ridge  we  were  on. 
It  was  not  long  before  they  caught  up 
with  him,  for  the  lion,  although  cover- 
ing some  nine  or  ten  yards  in  each 
leap,  had  to  stop  and  gather  himself 
for  every  spring.  Finally,  he  was 
forced  to  stop  and  bay  his  pursuers 
on  the  little  point  of  rock  in  which 
the  ridge  terminated. 

He  stood  them  off,  as  we  could  ascer- 
tain from  the  noise,  until  we  rode  up; 
then,  preferring  a  leap  of  thirty  feet  to 
the  gulch  below  to  running  the  gaunt- 
let of  his  new  enemies,  he  vanished 
over  the  edge  of  the  rim  rock  to  our 
unbounded  astonishment. 

The  dogs,  thus  thwarted  a  second 
time,  ran  wildly  about  in  their  frantic 
endeavors  to  find  a  way  over  the  edge 
to  the  gulch  bottom.  We  thrust  our 
way  through  the  cedars  to  obtain  a 
view  of  the  chase,  and  arrived  in  time 
to  see  the  two  shepherds,  which  had 
outstripped  the  pack,  walking  on  either 
side  of  the  lion  up  the  opposite  ascent, 
neither  offering  the  slightest  molesta- 
tion to  his  majesty,  who  nonchalantly 
stepped  towards  a  convenient  cedar, 
leaped  into  the  lowermost  branch,  and 
climbed  to  the  top,  amid  a  terrific  rending 
of  bark,  as  the  hounds  reached  the  spot. 

"Well,  by  heaven,"  exclaimed  Pat- 
terson, "I'd  'er  never  believed  that  of 
Tuck.  Clean  bluffed  out,  that's  the 
only  word  for  it." 

"Nor  I  of  Hec,"  responded  Wells. 

"And,  as  for  me,"  remarked  Wal- 
lihan,  "I'd  given  a  year  of  my  life  to 
have  gotten  a  picture  of  them. " 

"  Now,  Wallihan,  we'll  fetch  him  out 
of  that  tree  and  give  you  a  chance 
for  a  scrap  picture,"  continued  Wells. 
"Get  down  there  below  the  dogs,  take 
your  camera  in  your  hand,  and  be 
ready.  Pat,  take  his  jaw,  and  I'll  take 
his  foreleg.  We  can't  have  him  kill 
any  more  dogs  than  necessary.  Are 
you  ready?     One — two — three." 

At  the  crack,  a  roar  that  chilled  my 


blood  broke  upon  the  air,  and  the  huge 
beast,  with  a  toss  of  his  head  and  a 
wild  clutch  at  the  limbs  above,  went 
crashing  down  through  the  branches. 

No  sooner  had  he  touched  the  ground 
than  the  dogs  closed  in  on  him,  and 
then  began  a  battle  royal.  With  inde- 
scribable rage  the  lion  struck  right  and 
left,  his  claws  wide  extended,  and  his 
jaws  set  in  a  bloody  grin. 

The  gulch  side  was  very  steep  at  this 
point,  and,  as  the  fight  raged,  the  com- 
batants rolled  and  slid,  amid  a  perfect 
cloud  of  flying  snow,  while  the  bloody 
trail  behind  gave  evidence  that  harm 
was  being  done  to,  at  least,  our  side. 

When  we  reached  the  bottom  the 
dogs  were  still  at  him.  The  shepherd, 
"Tuck,"  had  a  hold  on  one  ear,  and, 
shake  and  strike  as  he  would,  the  lion 
could  not  free  himself.  The  hounds, 
taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  attacked 
him  from  every  side  in  spite  of  the 
ugly  cuts  the  claws  on  his  one  good 
fore-paw  were  making. 

Finally,  with  a  last  effort,  the  lion 
shook  his  head  free  from  Tuck's  grip, 
and  catching  a  dog  with  his  claws,  drew 
him  down  to  him  and  buried  his  teeth 
in  his  neck. 

"Shoot  him,  H ,"  yelled  Patter- 
son to  me,  as  I  stood  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  fight,  awaiting  vainly  a  chance 
for  a  shot.  "  Shoot  him,  quick,  or  he'll 
kill  Mike !  "  Scattering  the  hounds  as  I 
ran  in,  I  drew  my  six-shooter  and  fired 
two  shots  through  the  lion's  shoulders. 
With  a  gasp,  he  dropped  the  dog  and 
staggered  to  his  feet,  but  a  third  shot 
finished  him,  and  he  rolled  over  dead. 

The  dogs,  much  to  my  surprise,  were 
not  seriously  hurt,  with  the  exception 
of  Mike,  who  had  a  badly  chewed  shoul- 
der and  a  severe  rip  across  his  nose. 

Before  we  skinned  the  lion,  we  took 
his  measurements  which  were  as  fol- 
lows: Length,  seven  feet,  five  inches; 
height  at  shoulder,  thirty-one  inches; 
girths  at  chest,  belly  and  flank,  respect- 
ively, thirty  -  three  inches,  thirty-six 
inches,  twenty-five  inches;  neck,  eigh- 
teen inches  in  circumference,  and  girth 
of  fore-arm,  thirteen  inches.  He  weighed  ' 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 

We  took  off  his  tawny  hide  and  packed 
it  behind  my  saddle,  and  then  rode 
eight  miles  to  the  cabin  and  a  steaming 
supper  of  venison. 
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By  E.   m. 

OCIETY  is  per- 
fectly and  tran- 
quilly happy. 
It  has  put  the 
stamp  of  its  approval  on 
the  horse  show.  The 
show  has  become  a  stu- 
pendous success,  and  so- 
ciety, which  loves  light, 
beauty  and  life  and  hates 
darkness  and  failure,  beams 
triumphant  in  the  light  which  it  has  cre- 
ated. For  society  has  created  the  horse 
show,  and  the  thanks  of  the  country  are 
due  to  it.  It  is  only  eleven  years  ago  since 
the  National  Horse  Show  Association 
held  its  first  exhibition,  and  the  origin- 
ators certainly  never  conceived  the  ulti- 
mate magnitude  of  the  movement  they 
had  inaugurated.  They  builded  wiser 
than  they  knew,  and  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  other 
cities  have  followed  suit  with  the  most 
excellent  results.  A  supplementary 
movement  was  soon  after  begun  which 
promises  even  greater  results,  and  that 
is  the  open  air  summer  show  and  the 
elevation  of  the  old-time  county  fair 
into  a  horse  show  and  fine  stock  exhibit, 
in  which  society  is  again  to  the  fore,  in 
securing  success  by  its  presence,  and 
adding  an  artistic  refinement  to  the 
scene  which,  in  the  past,  was  sadly  lack- 


ing. In  creating  the  horse  show  and 
in  enlarging  the  ornamental  and  utili- 
tarian departments  of  the  state  and 
county  fairs,  society  has  achieved  two 
notable  triumphs  of  which  it  has  a  right 
to  be  proud.  It  has  added  a  new  pleas- 
ure to  life,  and  will  add  millions  to 
the  breeding  wealth  of  the  continent. 
Society  wants  fine  horses  of  all  breeds. 
It  is  willing  to  pay  the  highest  price  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  for  them.  If 
it  can  get  what  it  wants  in  the  home 
market,  it  is  patriotic  enough  to  do  so, 
and  it  is  in  the  horse  show  that  society 
has  given  the  breeders  the  clue  to  what 
it  wants  in  two  effectual  ways, — by  ex- 
hibiting the  best  it  has  and  buying  the 
best  which  breeders  and  dealers  exhibit. 
The  generation  that  is  now  passing 
away,  in  its  constant  pursuit  of  wealth, 
developed  abnormall}^  the  utilitarian  side 
of  the  American  character  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  recreative  element  in  our 
nature.  A  palace  on  Fifth  Avenue 
filled  with  costly  pictures  and  bric-a- 
brac,  with  an  annual  trip  to  London  or 
Paris,  appeared  to  be  the  limit  of  its  so- 
cial ambitions.  The  present  generation 
have  learnt  a  wiser  lesson,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  They  know  that,  while  the 
city  home  has  its  place,  the  country 
house  adds  to  life  a  multitude  of  pleas- 
ures and   healthy,    manly    recreations 
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which  can  only  be  thoroughly  enjoyed 
far  away  from  the  whirl  and  worry  of 
a  great  city. 

It  is  in  the  details  of  country  life 
that  the  horse  plays  an  important  part 
and  gives  to  society  its  principal  pleas- 
ures. That  useful  national  vehicle,  the 
buggy,  will  never  die  out,  and  the  fast 
trotter  will  always  be  to  the  fore;  but 
variety  is  the  very  spice  of  life  and  the 
wealthy  classes  are  now  keenly  alive  to 
the  fact  that  "  there  are  others  "  that  in 
their  respective  spheres  provide  an  al- 
most endless  variety  of  healthy  sports 
and  amusements.  In  this  department 
the  country  clubs,  pony  racing,  polo 
and  steeplechase  associations  and  hunt- 
ing organizations  have  done  good  work, 
while  the  tandem  and  four-in-hand 
clubs  have  been  brilliant  auxiliaries. 

A  great  New  Yorker  once  remarked 
that  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life 
was  to  drive  a  fast  horse  over  a  perfect 
road,  surrounded  by  a  picturesque  land- 
scape. When  asked  to  define  tJie  great- 
est pleasure,  he  said  :  ' '  Why,  to  drive 
a  team."  Young  Ainerica  has  got  be- 
yond this,  and  enjoys,  and  will  yet  do 
so  more  extensively,  the  exuberant 
pleasures  of  "  tooling  "  a  faultless  four- 
in-hand. 

It  is  true  that  society  knows  more 
about  the  drives  near  London,  Paris 
and  the  Riviera,  than  it  does  about  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  its  own  country; 
but  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
Yellowstone  Park  and  the  magnificent 
mountains    of   the  great   West    will  as 


often  echo  and  re-echo  with  the  familiar 
horn  as  do  the  Berkshire  Hills  or  the 
beautiful  Catskills.  Elegantly  appointed 
and  perfectly  equipped  four-in-hands, 
horses  which  have  style,  size,  stamina 
and  speed,  are  not  easily  bred  or  bought, 
and  the  breeders  of  the  country  have  in 
this  line,  alone,  an  ever  widening  market. 
It  is  a  pleasant  fact  to  note  that  at  the 
late  show  one  of  the  blue  ribbon  teams 
was  composed  of  American  trotting- 
bred  horses,  and  that  one  of  the  princi- 
pal coach  lines  which  went  out  of  New 
York  last  spring  was  horsed,  and  in 
most  excellent  style,  with  high-class 
animals  of  the  Morgan  type,  bred  and 
developed  in  northern  New  York  and 
Vermont. 

Tandem  driving  may  be  described  as 
one  of  the  fine  arts  in  equestrianism, 
and,  as  it  requires  a  quick  eye,  a  neat 
hand  and  good  nerve,  it  is  specially 
popular  with  the  manly  element.  Lead- 
ers and  Avheelers  must  be  specially 
trained,  and  the  style  of  a  peacock  with 
the  temper  of  an  angel  are  qualities 
which  make  a  tandem  team  invaluable; 
and,  as  they  go  through  a  park  drive- 
way, or  over  a  well-kept  country  road, 
they  are  a  source  of  joy  and  a  pretty 
picture  to  both  driver  and  spectator. 

In  carriage  teams,  light  driving  pairs, 
roadsters  of  all  sizes  and  degrees, 
society  requires  an  endless  variety;  for 
there  is  no  period  of  the  year,  whether 
at  home  in  the  city,  away  at  the  sea- 
side, or  at  the  country  home,  when  the 
horse    is   not    the    principal    source   of 
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pleasure.  What  is  more  delightftil  than 
a  drive  through  the  park  in  the  beauti- 
ful May  days,  when  the  trees  are  dress- 
ing themselves  in  gay  attire  and  the 
flowers  smile  in  their  brightest  colors  ? 
What  more  exhilarating  than  a  drive 
in  the  autumn,  in  the  silver  sunset  of 
our  Indian  summer  day,  when  the 
maples  are  clothed  in  every  glorious 
tint,  from  palest  yellow  to  brightest 
crimson,  while  the  pines  present  a 
splendid  background  of  brown  and 
green?  Just  one  thing.  On  a  bright, 
crisp  winter  day,  when  the  snow  road 
is  packed  and    the    horses  are  literally 


to  hounds  and  are  good  judges  of 
quality  and  style.  A  still  better  sign 
of  the  times  is  that  young  De  Coupon 
and  Miss  Bond  learn  to  ride  at  the 
same  time  that  they  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  education,  and  long  before 
they  have  mastered  their  French  and 
music  they  are  masters  of  the  eques- 
trian art. 

For  the  full  enjoyment  of  these 
pleasures  the  country  home  is  a  ne- 
cessity, and  the  costly  residences  in 
the  Berkshire  Hills,  in  Westchester, 
Tuxedo  and  Long  Island  are  the  natural 
result.      Our    country,    hunt   and    polo 
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dancing  to  show  how  fast  they  can  go, 
to  take  a  sleigh  drive.  The  swift,  glid- 
ing motion  of  the  sleigh,  the  total 
absence  of  concussion,  the  rush  of  the 
glorious  air,  the  merry  chiming  of  the 
bells,  and  the  sparkling  eyes  and  flushed, 
happy  faces  of  the  occupants  of  the 
sleigh,  not  only  produce  a  perfect  pict- 
ure, but  probably  realize  the  highest 
conception  of  the  poetry  of  motion. 

The  riding  school  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  a  great  work  for  society  and  in 
the  development  of  country  life.  So- 
ciety ladies  have  always  been  good 
drivers.  They  are  now  just  as  good 
in  the  saddle,  and  in  our  hunt  clubs 
are   strongly  in    evidence.      They   ride 


clubs  will  become  the  centres  around 
which  will  be  built  the  stately  and  hos- 
pitable mansions,  which  will  vie  with 
those  countr}^  homes  of  England,  whose 
out-door,  healthy  life  has  done  so  much 
to  form  the  national  character  and 
make  it  one  capable  of  bearing  the 
strain  of  every  climate  under  the  sun. 

The  indications  of  this  renaissance 
of  the  country  life  of  America  abounds 
on  every  side. 

George  Vanderbilt,  the  3'oungest  son 
of  the  late  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  has 
devoted  the  past  three  years  of  his  life 
to  building,  probably,  the  greatest 
country  residence  on  this  continent, 
and    surrounding-  it  with   an   estate  in 
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which  nature  and  art  will  have  done 
their  utmost  to  make  an  ideal  home. 

S.  S.  Rowland,  long  ago,  established 
an  ideal  country  home  at  Mount  Mor- 
ris, N.  Y.,  where  he  dispenses  a  courtly 
and  generous  hospitality,  breeds  fine 
coach  horses  and  hunters,  and  is  the 
head  and  front  and  inspiring  spirit  of 
the  Genessee  Valley  Hunt  Club. 

Dr.  Seward  Webb  has,  amidst  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  Vermont,  con- 
solidated a  large  number  of  farms  into 
a  magnificent  estate  and  built  a  stately 
home  which,  in  the  perfection  of  its 
appointments,  its  grand  proportions 
and  its  general  effect,  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  country  houses  of 
any  other  land.  Nor  is  this  Dr.  Webb's 
chief  claim  to  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  horse  of  society,  for  he  is 
an  enthusiastic  breeder  of  hackney 
stock  and  a  noted  exhibitor  and  prize 
winner  at  the  leading  horse  shows. 
He  is  also  a  noted  whip  and  a  famous 
organizer  of  long-distance  four-in-hand 
coaching  trips  from  New  York  to  his 
estate  in  Vermont. 

A.  J.  Cassatt  and  Joseph  E.  Widener, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  other  leading  so- 
ciety men  might  be  mentioned  who  are 
prominent,  not  only  as  members  of  the 
four-in-hand,  tandem  and  hunt  clubs, 
but  as  breeders  of  high-class  stock  and 
as  leaders  in  all  the  sports  and  pas- 
times of  countrv  life. 


The  rapid  growth  of  the  country  and 
hunt  clubs  is  phenomenal.  The  Chevy 
Chase  Club,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  as 
well  known  as  the  Rockaway,  at  Cedar- 
hurst,  L.  I.  The  Radnor,  near  Phila- 
delphia; the  Rose  Tree,  Media,  Pa. ;  the 
Elkridge,  near  Baltimore,  Md. ;  the  My- 
opia, Hamilton,  Mass. ;  the  Westches- 
ter, N.  Y. ;  Meadow  Brook,  Westbury, 
L.  I. ;  Deep  Run  Hunt  Club,  Richmond, 
Va. ;  the  Country  Club,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  and  the  Philadelphia  Country 
Club  are  good  examples  of  a  score  of 
other  similar  organizations  which  are 
devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  riding  and 
driving  and  the  sports  of  country  life. 

The  question  still  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered: What  is  the  horse  of  society? 
The  horse  show  is  the  answer.  It  wants 
much,  and  it  wants  many  varieties.  It 
wonts  such  handsome  four-in-hands  as 
the  four  geldings.  Athlete,  Acrobat, 
Aristocrat  and  Autocrat,  full  of  style 
and  quality,  with  docked  tails,  crested 
necks,  good  barrels,  strong  shoulders 
and  broad  hind  quarters,  the  wheelers 
standing  i6,  and  the  leaders  15:3 
hands  high,  with  high-stepping,  showy 
action,  and  yet  with  the  ability  to  get 
over  the  ground;  and  such  a  four-in- 
hand  as  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Widener, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  knee  ac- 
tion was  very  pronounced.  It  wants,  in 
the  tandem,  such  a  typical  pair  as  the 
chestnut     geldings     Golden    Rod    and 
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Blazeway,  each  i5:i|  inches  high,  that 
took  first  prize  at  the  White  Plains  Horse 
Show  in  the  autumn  of  1895,  and  have 
taken  seventeen  blue  ribbons  in  two 
years.  Horses  full  of  vim,  high  actors, 
moving  in  perfect  unison  and  capable, 
if  wanted,  of  getting  over  the  ground 
fast.  Golden  Rod  is  trotting-bred, 
while  Blazeway  is  by  a  hackney  sire  out 
of  a  trotting-bred  mare. 

For  ordinary  driving,  where  speed  is 
not  necessary  and  handsomely  turned 
horses  of  substantial  proportions  are  re- 
quired, the  hackney  will  always  be  in 
demand.  Matchless,  of  Londesboro,  and 
Rufus,  Jr. ,  with  their  intelligent  heads, 
crested  necks  well  set  on  shoulders 
which  have  both  quality  and  strength, 
with  hind  quarters  which  denote  plenty 


cient  to  take  her  rider  over  the  stifEest 
obstacles. 

It  wants  saddlers  for  ordinary  riding 
purposes,  which  can  walk  fast,  trot, 
canter  and  gallop,  perfectly  educated, 
thoroughly  reliable,  and  with  all  the 
beauty  and  style  which  it  is  possible  to 
get  from  blood  and  breeding;  such  a 
horse,  for  instance,  as  the  bay  gelding 
Chester,  standing  sixteen  hands  high, 
who  had  all  these  qualities,  but  possibly 
did  not  catch  the  judge's  eye  because 
his  tail  had  not  been  banged. 

The  exhibit  of  ponies  brought  to  the 
front  many  very  pretty  specimens,  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  which  was  the 
brown  mare.  Spot,  12:1^  inches  high, 
and  the  black  mare,  Jenny,  which  stands 
11:3.      In  this  department,  the  hackney 
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of  propelling  power,  are  excellent  repre- 
sentatives of  what  society  wants  in  this 
breed. 

In  the  hunting  classes  a  capital  repre- 
sentative was  the  black  mare.  Black 
Witch;  a  five-year-old,  standing  16:1 
hands  high,  with  ability  to  carry  any 
weight    and  a    jumping  capacity   suffi- 


ponies  show  far  more  style  than  the 
Shetlands  and  appear  to  be  more  popu- 
lar; and  here,  again,  it  is  the  neat,  dap- 
per conformation  which  catches  the 
artistic  eye,  coupled  with  the  showy 
action  of  the  breed. 

A  very  beautiful  pair  of  ponies,  such 
as  society  approves,  were  the  bay  mare, 
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Judy,  and  the  black  gelding,  Punch. 
They  stand  twelve  hands  high  and  are 
perfect  in  action,  either  as  a  team  or 
tandem.  They  are  peculiarly  bred,  be- 
ing by  a  nine-hand-high  Shetland  sire 
out  of  a  thoroughbred  mare.  Their 
dam  has  given  them  a  fineness  and  a 
perfection  of  conformation  wanting  in 
the  Shetland,  while  they  have  all  the 
good  habits  of  the  breed  of  their  sire. 

So  far  as  breeders  and  exhibitors  are 
concerned,  the  principal  lesson  of  the 
show  is  that  society  cares  a  great  deal 
more  for  beauty  than  it  does  for  either 
blood  or  breeding.  It  does  not  wear  its 
diamonds  in  the  rough,  and  it  wants  its 
horses  to  be  as  polished  and  as  showy  as 
its  jewels. 

Another  lesson  of  the  show  is  this: 
that  society  likes  as  much  variety  in  its 
horses  as  it  does  in  its  menu.  It  wants 
the  heavy  coacher,  the  stylish  carriage 
team,  the  peacock  tandem,  the  sure- 
going  roadster,  the  hackney,  while 
ponies  of  all  breeds  are  always  in  favor. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  A  perfectly 
appointed  stable  must  be  equal  to  the 
requirements  of  both  the  city  and  the 
country,  the  seaside  and  the  mountains. 
The  nimble  ponies  can  negotiate  a 
country  road  in  better  style  than  the 
heavy  carriage  team,  and  the  fleet 
saddler  can  climb  mountain  paths  bet- 
ter than  the  fastest  roadster.  A  coun- 
try life  brings  into  play  and  usefulness 
every  variety  of  equine  life. 

When  society  has  thoroughly  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  country,  with  its  fine 
horses  and  perfectly  appointed  equi- 
pages,  it  will  be   confronted  with  two 


problems  which,  with  its  wealth,  it  will 
soon  solve.  One  is  a  question  of  art, 
the  other  of  utility.  The  landscape 
gardener  will  have  plenty  of  work 
then.  The  hideous  advertisements 
will  disappear  from  glorious  old 
rocks  and  mountain  sides,  snake  fences 
will  cease  to  be,  and  hedges  of  roses  and 
other  flowers  will  take  their  place  along 
the  road -side.  As  for  the  road,  so- 
ciety will  confer  upon  it  its  greatest 
blessing.  The  average  roads  of  this 
country  are  its  disgrace  and  a  loss  to  it 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually.  The 
pleasures  of  riding  and  driving  are  only 
possible  over  good  roads,  and  society 
will  see  that  they  are  built. 

The  influence  of  the  horse  on  the 
wealthy  classes  at  the  present  time  can 
hardly  be  adequately  stated,  but  it  is 
surely  leading  in  the  direction  outlined, 
and  will,  to  a  large  extent,  appreciate  the 
equine  breeding  interest  of  the  conti- 
nent. It  will  do,  however,  a  far  grand- 
er work.  In  the  pure  atmosphere  of  a 
country  life,  strengthened  and  broadened 
by  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  field  and 
road,  the  generation  to  come  will  have 
their  broad  brows  on  wider  shoulders 
than  their  sires,  and  will  easily  overcome 
the  defective  balance  of  vitality  incurred 
by  their  brethren  in  the  cities. 

The  horse  shows  and  the  horse  are 
doing  a  great  work,  and  society,  instead 
of  being  sneered  at,  should  have  the 
full  credit  for  it.  It  is  working  in  the 
cause  of  a  beneficent  revolution  in 
social  life,  and  is  unconsciously  dis- 
charging a  national  duty  and  perform- 
ing a  patriotic  trust. 


[continued.] 
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GAME  of  all  kinds  is  very  plenti- 
ful in  this  northern  country  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  finer  fly-fishing  cannot  be 
obtained.  While  in  Nachvach  Bay,  our 
friend,  the  young  chief  of  the  Kak- 
kertaksoaks,  who  glories  in  the  name 
of  Kargegatsuk-Okalishiak-Disiatchiak, 
brought  us  a  present  of  the  largest  sea- 
trout  I  have  ever  seen.  When  cleaned 
it  weighed  a  trifle  over  seventeen 
pounds. 

Nevertheless,  whoever  goes  to  Lab- 
rador with  the  idea  that  he  has  only  to 
provide  himself  with  a  rod  and  gun  to 
win  a  sportsman's  record,  will  be  dis- 
appointed. If  in  pursuit  of  game,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  undergo  no  small 
amount  of  discomfort,  labor  and  fatigue ; 
to  make  long  trips  in  open  boats  and 
afoot;  to  climb  the  rugged  hills;  to 
ford  the  mountain  streams;  to  wade 
through  swamp  and  inorass  covered 
with  thorny  hackmatack;  to  endure 
the  tormenting  stings  of  insects,  dine 
on  hardtack,  sleep  beneath  the  stars,  or 
seek  the  shelter  of  some  natural  cave. 
With  this  in  mind,   and  forethought, 


energy,  perseverance,  a  determination 
to  meet  hardships  with  cheerfulness, 
annoyances  with  patience,  possible 
dangers  with  firmness,  and  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  his  weapons, 
the  merest  tyro  will  be  rewarded  with 
gratifying  success.  Not  the  least 
valued  among  his  trophies  will  be  the 
magnificent  head  and  antlers  of  his 
first  gray-bearded  caribou  buck,  and 
the  memory  of  its  capture  will  thrill 
him  in  after  years  when  recollections  of 
other  incidents,  pleasures  and  vexa- 
tions have  faded  from  his  mind. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company's  officers 
complain  that  the  white  water  bears 
are  not  so  plentiful  as  they  were  a  few 
years  ago.  Yet  their  trader  at  Davis 
Inlet  procured  fourteen  skins  last  year, 
the  largest  of  which  measured  thirteen 
feet  and  brought  fifteen  pounds  sterling 
at  the  Company's  annual  auction.  The 
Nachvach  station  obtains  the  largest 
number,  sometimes  securing  fifty  skins 
in  a  single  season. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  my  first  intro- 
duction to  one  of  these  North  Sea 
monsters.  It  was  a  bright  day  in 
August  and  I  had  started  with  a  canoe 
upon  a  voyage  of  discovery,  along  the 
wild  shore  of  Kaipokok  Bay.  I  took 
my  breech-loader  in  order  to  pick  up  a 
few  water  fowl,  but  a  trout  brook  was 
the  principal  object  of  my  search  and  I 
carried  all  my  tackle.  The  boat  was 
a  small  one  with  a  single  thwart  and 
a  pair  of  short  oars.  The  tide  runs 
fiercely  into  the  bay  and  forms  quite  a 
"rattle"  in  places,  so  that  I  made 
rapid  progress,  skimming  along  close  to 
the  base  of  the  towering  precipices.  I 
had  proceeded  a  couple  of  miles  from 
our  anchorage  when,  turning  to  glance 
ahead,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
head  of  an  animal  swimming.  The 
distance  was  considerable  and  the  glint 
of  the  sunlight  was  so  strong  that  I 
could  not  see  the  creature  distinctly. 
Concluding  that  it  must  be  a  large, 
square  flipper  seal,  I  shoved  two  loads 
of  buckshot  into  my  gun  and  waited  for 
the  game  to  dive.  This  it  presently 
did,  and  noting  the  proper  direction  I 
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pulled  away  toward  it  lustily.  It  rose 
mucli  sooner  than  I  had  expected,  and 
with  a  crumbling  "  Gr-r-r-nyah! " 
shook  the  water  from  its  head  scarcely 
thirty  yards  beyond  me.  I  shall  never 
see  such  a  sight  again,  nor  experience 
such  a  sensation.  Magnified  both  by 
its  reflection  in  the  sea  and  my  heated 
imagination,  the  head  appeared  fully 
two  feet  in  breadth;  the  eyes  glowed 
like  coals;  the  heavy,  black  upper-lip 
curled  back  and  displayed  the  long 
white  incisors.  I  grasped  my  gun, 
took  a  hurried  sight  and  discharged 
both  the  barrels.  I  had  not  calculated 
the  recoil  from  eleven  drams  of  best 
powder  and  nearly  lost  my  balance. 
As  the  boat  "righted"  one  oar  slipped 
out  from  between  the  clumsy  thole-pins 
and  drifted  away  on  the  current.  I  did 
not  attempt  its  recovery,  but  hastily 
reloaded  in  order  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  struggle  I  feared  was  coming. 
The  bear  had  dived  and  I  waited 
breathlessly,  with  tensely  strung  nerves, 
for  its  reappearance,  each  moment  ex- 
pecting that  wicked  "  Gr-r-r-nyah!"  to 
roll  out  of  the  water  beside  me.  The 
moments  sped  but  it  never  came.  I 
grew  anxious,  impatient,  angry,  and 
finally,  cursing  my  faulty  aim,  sculled 
away  to  recover  my  oar. 

My  second  encounter,  which  occurred 
somewhat  later,  although  not  so  excit- 
ing, was  attended  with  more  satisfac- 
tory results. 

We  were  three  hundred  miles  further 
north  and  bowling  along  homeward, 
before  a  stiff  breeze,  under  a  double 
reefed  mainsail.  In  the  open  sea,  three 
miles  off  Sieglick  Head,  we  sighted  a 
bear  in  the  water,  which  had  evidently 
abandoned  the  distant  floe  ice  and  was 
making  a  bee-line  landward.  We  put 
the  helm  down  and  came  about,  got  up 
the  guns  and  rifles,  and  soon  had  a  bat- 
tery formed  in  the  bows  large  enough 
to  repel  a  pirate.  Bruin  felt  the  gravity 
of  the  pursuit  and  vainly  tried  to  out- 
swim  us,  but  seeing  the  uselessness  of 
the  attempt  she  finally  turned  and  swam 
toward  us.  We  wondered  why  she  did 
not  dive,  for  these  creatures  are  nearly 
as  expert  as  seals  at  keeping  below  the 
surface;  but  the  reason  was  obvious, 
when  we  made  out  the  heads  of  two 
cubs  beside  her.  We  reserved  our  fire 
until  we  had  them  well  under  the  bows. 


and  then  discharged  a  volley.  It  was  a 
slaughter  which  hardly  deserved  the 
name  of  sport,  for  it  lacked  the  essential 
elements  of  a  chance  for  the  game  or 
danger.  We  had  secured  the  prize  of  the 
trip.  The  skins  were  carefully  salted 
down,  and  the  flesh  of  the  half -grown 
cubs  kept  us  in  meat  for  a  fortnight. 
It  was  tender  and  juicy,  and  although 
there  was  a  slight  fishy  flavor,  it  was 
not  unpalatable.  The  change  it  afforded 
from  tough  salt  junk  was  certainly 
agreeable. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  primitive 
Esquimaux  had  no  religious  ideas,  yet 
evidences,  or  rather  indications  of 
belief  in  a  resurrection  are  to  be  found 
in  all  their  undisturbed  graves.  Beside 
the  bodies  are  always  placed  the 
hunters'  spears,  harpoons,  bows  and 
arrows,  or  the  housewives'  soap  stone 
kettles,  lamps  and  ivory  needles.  A 
small  compartment  at  the  right  of  the 
head  contains  a  bowl  or  two  of  seals' 
meat,  ribs  or  joints;  and  another,  at 
the  left,  a  jar  once  filled  with  water. 
Not  unfrequently  a  komatik  or  kayak 
may  be  discovered,  one  on  either  side 
the  cairn,  and  in  one  grave  I  opened  the 
hunter's  dogs  had  been  buried  at  his  feet. 

One  of  our  most  successful  investi- 
gations was  barely  commenced  when  a 
violent  storm  compelled  us  to  put  out  to 
sea  and  abandon  the  exploration,  to- 
gether with  most  of  the  interesting  relics 
we  had  purposed  taking  with  us,  and 
which  possessed  great  ethnographic 
value. 

From  Ramah  to  Cape  Chudleigh, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  height  of 
land,  the  Esquimaux  number  barely 
three-score  persons.  These  have  not 
been  visited  by  the  missionaries,  as  yet, 
and  they  are  probably  as  primitive  and 
uncivilized  as  any  that  exist  on  our 
continent  to-day.  They  practice  polyg- 
amy, buying,  selling  and  trading  their 
wives  with  as  little  compunction  as 
they  would  their  dogs,  and  sometimes 
for  a  smaller  consideration.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  them,  however,  not  to 
mention  the  affectionate  kindness  with 
which  they  generally  treat  their  con- 
sorts; and  they  consult  and  follow  the 
wishes  and  devices  of  their  helpmates 
with  a  frequency  and  fidelity  which 
might  be  worthy  of  imitation  by  the 
husbands  in  more  fortunate  and  civilized 
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climes.  Yet,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
this  laudable  complaisance  might  possi- 
bly explain  the  reason  for  a  good  many 
of  the  marital  transactions. 

They  acknowledge  a  chieftain,  or 
elder,  but  his  influence  is  not  as  power- 
ful as  is  that  of  the  tribal  medicine- 
man; nor  is  he  treated  with  such  con- 
sideration and  respect  as  are  bestowed, 
through  superstitious  fear,  upon  the 
latter. 

The  remedies  employed  by  the 
shaman  consist  of  phrensied  incanta- 
tions, charms,  amulets  and  "cure  by 
faith,"  an  occasional  resort  being  had  to 
more  direct  and  vigorous  measures,  which 
include  the  sweat-box  and  massage. 
A  certain  kind  of  vermin,  swallowed 
alive  at  stated  intervals,  is  held  to  be 
an  infallible  specific  for  coughs  and 
colds. 

The  flesh  these  people  eat  is  seldom 
cooked.  I  have  seen  them  devour  a 
trout,  just  taken  from  the  water,  with- 
out even  indulging  in  the  formality  of 
using  a  knife  upon  it.  They  are  good 
hunters,  as  the  thirty  white  bear  and 
ninety  silver  fox  skins,  obtained  from 
them  last  year  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  attest. 

' '  The  price  those  poor  Chudleigh 
people  get  for  their  fur  is  perfectly  out- 
rageous," remarked  the  captain  of  a 
Halifax  trader,  who  had  once  made  a 
trip  to  the  Cape.  "Why,  when  I  went 
trading  to  Ungava,  in  'eighty,  the 
Company  was  only  allowing  them  a 
plug  of  tobacco  for  an  otter  skin  worth 
three  pounds.      Think  of  that!  " 

"Shameful, "  I  replied ;  "  I  pre 
sume  you   secured  all  the  fur 
that   year,   by  giving  them  a 
fairer  bargain?" 

"Well,  yes.      I  got  the 
fur,"    he    said,    with    a 
twinkle    in    his    eyes. 
"You     see,    as      it 
didn't  cut  much  of 
a    figure    in     the 


profits  to  double  prices,  I  gave  the 
Huskies  tivo  plugs  to  the  Company's 
one." 

These  Esquimaux  have  no  fixed  resi- 
dence, but  are  as  nomadic  as  the 
mountaineers,  shifting  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  game,  and  dwelling 
in  snow  igloos  eight  or  nine  months  of 
every  year.  They  are  much  more 
healthy  and  hardy  than  their  southern 
cousins,  and  with  their  robust  bodies 
and  clear  complexions,  they  bear  an 
air  of  boldness,  pride  and  confidence, 
in  all  of  which  the  others  are  sadly 
lacking.  Their  language  is  scarcely 
intelligible  to  the  men  from  Nain,  and 
our  interpreter  made  very  difficult  work 
of  the  simple  questions  we  desired  him 
to  address  to  them. 

Here  the  typical  Esquimaux  attire  is 
worn  the  whole  year  round.  The  deer 
and  seal  skins  of  which  the  garments 
are  composed  are  beautifully  tanned, 
and  are  as  soft  and  white  as  the  finest 
chamois.  An  occasional  fur  cassock 
may  be  seen  in  summer  use  from  Aillik 
to  Harrigan;  the  people  at  Nain  are  all 
provided  with  them,  and  when  they 
are  not  in  attendance  at  the  mission, 
wear  them  throughout  the  warmest 
weather.  But  the  natives  south  of 
Cape  Mugford  seem  somewhat  ashamed 
of  their  national  dress,  and  wear  it  as 
little  as  possible  when  in  the  presence 
of  strangers. 

They  are   very  sensitive    to  ridicule, 
and  their  curious  apparel,  particularly 
that     of     the    women,      whose    baggy 
knickerbockers   and  highly  dec- 
)  orated   basques    with    enor- 

mous hoods  and  long  pen- 
dant,  trowel-like   tails  are 
uniquely      characteristic, 
has   excited    the    coarse 
jests  of  visiting  sailors 
and      fishermen,      and 
caused  them  many  a 
pang      of      bashful- 
ness. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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ORE  than 
atoning  for 
the  deficien- 
cies of  the 
equipment  and  arma- 
ment of  the  National 
Guard  of  New  Hamp- 
shire are  the  men  in 
command  and  in  the 
ranks.  The  cavalry 
is  recruited  from 
among  the  farmers 
and  mechanics  in 
Peterborough,  and 
contains  some  of  the 
sturdiest  fruits  of 
New  Hampshire  man- 
hood. The  battery 
is  stationed  in  Man- 
chester, the  largest 
city  in  the  State, 
and  upon  its  caissons  sit  the  flower  of 
the  young  men  of  that  city.     Journalists, 
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Federal  officials,  business  men,  finan- 
ciers are  found  manning  its  guns,  and 
commanding  them  is  an  artillerist  who, 
during  the  rebellion,  won  a  record  in 
this  branch  of  warfare  inferior  to  no- 
body in  New  England.  In  all  that  goes 
to  make  up  a  soldier,  intelligence,  enthu- 
siasm, promptness,  alertness,  efficiency, 
and  patriotism,  they  are  the  flower  of 
the  State  and  yield  to  none.  With  no 
feeling  of  jealousy,  New  Hampshire 
hears  other  organizations  lauded,  for 
whenever  the  time  comes  for  action 
she  will  demonstrate  what,  to  her  mind, 
the  drill  field  and  the  armory,  the  parade 
and  the  encampment  have  long  since 
proven — that  the  best  light  artillery  in 
America  (outside  the  regular  service) 
is  attached  to  the  New  Hampshire 
National  Guard. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  pay 
$30,000  a  year  for  the  support  of  the 
National    Guard,    but    hear    little    and 
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see  less  of  the  organization.  The  mili- 
tary law  provides  that  every  organiza- 
tion in  the  brigade  shall  be  paraded 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  May  and 
September,  and  that  there  shall  be  an 
annual  encampment  of  the  brigade.  As 
a  means  of  informing  the  public  of  the 
existence  of  the  organization  the  parades 
are  not  very  effective,  having  been  en- 
tirely abandoned,  and  it  is  only  during 
"  camp  week  "  that  the  State  is  made 
fully  aware  of  the  character  of  its  sure 
defenders.  The  annual  encampment 
serves  to  draw  public  attention  in  two 
ways.  First,  the  departure  of  the 
troops  awakens  interest  at  home,  arous- 
ing old  memories  and  provoking  new 
sentiments  ;  and,  when  once  the  troops 
are  in  camp,  they  become  the  centre  of 
interest  for  all  accessible  portions  of  the 
State — and  many  that  are  not  accessible 
as  well — and  during  the  days  they  spend 
beneath  canvas  roofs,  hardly  one  passes 
without  a  visit  from  hundreds  of  friends 
from  every  quarter.  In  the  good  old 
days  when  New  Hampshire  governors 
came  in  in  June,  the  militia  field  won  a 
larger  share  of  the  public  eye  than  now, 
for  then  it  was  customary  to  hold  camp 
during  inauguration  week,  and  to  induct 
the  new  chief  magistrate  into  office  with 
a  great  display  of  military  pomp  and 
circumstance.  'Lection  Day,  as  this 
crowning  festival  was  styled,  was  the 
proudest  day  of  all  the  year  for  two 
men  :      the     new     governor    and    the 


National  Guardsman  parading  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital  for  the  first  time. 
Now  that  the  inauguration  of  our  gov- 
ernors comes  in  January,  the  ceremony 
of  inauguration  is  severely  simple,  and 
with  no  crowds  thronging  the  streets  of 
Concord,  munching  'lection  gingerbread 
and  watching  the  pageantry  of  the  oc- 
casion, "camp"  is  deprived  of  a  large 
proportion  of  its  visitors. 

The  week  of  "camp,"  however,  is 
not  neglected,  and  Governor's  Day  is 
sure  of  a  great  crowd.  No  mess-table 
serves  a  meal  without  some  guest,  and 
in  the  evening  "  camp  "  is  a  gay  place. 
Then  it  is  that  the  huge  camp-fires  are 
alight  in  the  open  spaces  between  the 
regimental  lines,  then  it  is  that  the 
regimental  bands,  augmented  for  the 
occasion  with  famous  soloists,  give  con- 
certs in  the  marquees  before  the  head- 
quarters, and  then  it  is  woe  to  the  band 
whose  reputation  is  the  best  !  for  then 
it  is  that  the  colonel  receives  a  polite 
note  from  brigade  headquarters,  asking 
for  the  kind  loan  of  the  band.  And 
away  across  the  parade-ground  troop 
the  musicians,  and  with  them  the  crowd. 
In  the  deserted  regions  the  colonel 
fumes,  the  adjutant's  wife  declares  that 
it  is  a  burning  shame,  the  civilian  ac- 
quaintances of  the  quartermaster  sympa- 
thize with  him  in  his  indignation,  and 
the  senior  major  swears  profound  ven- 
geance. 

But    it   is   not    all    camp-fires,    band 
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concerts,  bright  faces,  pretty  dresses,  are  not  exempt,  for  during  the  hours 
visitors  and  gaiety  in  camp.  The  allotted  to  drill  they  may  be  heard  in 
daily  routine  takes  no  cognizance  of  their  mess-tents  rehearsing  the  latest 
these  things,  though  it  affords  chance  popular  march  tempo.  And  the  signal 
for  them.  The  social  side  of  camp  life  corps  are  almost  continuously  frantic, 
is  most  patent  to  the  civilian,  of  course,  beating  the  air  with  their  crimson  ban- 
especially  when  the  civilian  is  in  camp  ners  by  day  and  their  flaming  torches  by 
for  a  few  hours  only.  But  every  pos-  night.  Camp  is  a  busy  place,  as  indeed 
sible  minute  of  the  guardsman's  few  it  must  be  when  the  work  of  a  year  is 
days  in  camp  must  be  made  useful,  and  to  be  compressed  into  five  days.  This 
from  reveille  to  taps  there  is  plenty  of  is  the  most  serious  defect  in  the  present 
work  to  be  done.  The  daily  routine  of  military  system  of  the  State,  and  one 
the  last  camp,  as  summarized  in  the  which  receives  the  most  constant  and 
General  Orders,  mapped  out  this  pro-  severe  criticism.  It  is  likely,  however, 
gramme  for  the  ambitious  to  expend  that  it  may  soon  be  largely  mitigated,  if 
their  energy  upon  :  not  altogether  removed,  by  a  scheme 
^.     ^  „  ,     „      .„  now  under   consideration,  which  looks 

First  Call  for  Reveille S . 30  a.  m.  ,  j  . ;-  '  ^  , 

Marches  played  in  the  streets  at 5.35    "  toward  a  Uniform  programme  for  each 

^'tarches?"?o1rowei"7iSbi/and  r'oU  Company  meeting  and  for  the  annual 

Cai'at    .. 5. 45    "  camp ;  SO  that  the  f  cw  days  in  Camp  uccd 

Followed    by  Setting-up   Drill    for    fifteen  j.    i_  •  ■  1 

minutes,  under   the  instruction  of  a  Com-  UOt    DC    glVCU    Up,    in    any  large    propor- 

FatiSe!??r.'^.°*.'.''' 6.10    "  tion,  to  practicing  that  which  may  be 

sickCaii. 6.30    "  better  learned  at  home.     Under  the  new 

Mess  Call  for  Breakfast 6.45     "  j  r    j_i   •  1  -r    1  . 

First  Sergeant's  Call 7.45    "  ordcr  ot  thmgs,  camp  would  be  given 

JsTembf/of^ulrdDetaiis::::::::::::::::::::  \%  ::  ^p  to  the  study  of  those  essentials  of 

Adjutant's  Call 8.30    ;;  the  soldicr's  art  which  count  most  in 

Firlt  Call  fo^Dd'ii ! ! ! ! ! ! ! '. ! ! .'  1 ! ! .' ! ! ." ! .' .' ! .' ! ." .' ! .' !   g.' 15    "  actual  warfare,  and  the  A,  B,  C's  of  the 

Reciiu!".\!°"?^^;^..'!^.^'''"^^^^^  i?:3o    •'  profession  would  be  learned  at  home. 

Orderly  'Hours^ "•'^s    "  Camp  would  thcu  play  the  universitv  to 

Mess  Call  for  Dinner 12.00  m.  .i  \    -i-,      ,      j,       />,7-  ,         1  •»,•  . 

First  Call  for  Drill i  .45  p.  m.  tJie  drill-shed  s  httmg-school.      Now,  it 

Recall !^.'.^°".T.^''.^.'^.'''!^''.^^.' .■.'.■.■•.■.■.•  .■.■.■.■.■;:   I:^    "'  is    the    university   with    a   preparatory 

First  Caii  for  Evening  Parade 5.00    "  coursc   annexed   and    made    the   more 

Assembly  for  Roll  Call 5.10     '•  . 

Adjutant's  Call  for  Formation  of  Battalions.. . .     5.25      "  prominent. 

^^:^iL^flr'^J:SZ''L\^S^i^^  '■'°    "  ^he   military   law    of   the    State    has 

order:     Second,  Third,  First— unless  other  lately  Undergone    rcvisionaud    it    is    ex- 

MesrcaUfor  Supper 6.30    "  pectcQ  that  the  ucw  codc  will  furnish 

Sh'^fpwelirhestVeetVai::::::::::::::;:  It  '^  ^^^^  solution  of  many  of  the  difficulties 

Tattoo  sounded  immediately  after  the  Marches,  whlch  nOW  CnCOmpasS  the  Oro-anizatioU 

followed  by  Assembly  and  Roll  Call  at 10.00     ''  T\/r      x        r    j.i         r  -i-r-r-       1    •  .,  .    ,' 

Taps 10.30    "  Most   of  the   former  difficulties  which 

There  is  Target  Practice  during  the  Encampment,  on  threatened     the     Guard     havC     bcCU     re- 

Monday,    Tuesday,     Wednesday,    and    Thursday,   on    the  mOVCd.        TheSC    WCrC    chicflv    of    a    DCr- 

Range  used  by  the  Concord  companies,  and  situated  at  the  c-^-k^^I     -^^4-..-^^      ^     A     -u     j    ^        j  -,1       ,1 

foot  of  the  bluff,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  west  of  SOUai    nature,    aUQ    nad    tO    dO    With    the 

the  Camp  Ground,  under  the  following  conditions :  character    of     the     offipprc;    flnrl     -rf^ot-nifc 

1.  Permits  to  engage  in  Rifle  Practice  must  be  '-'■'^'^'■'^'-^^'-  ^^  Llie  umcers  aUQ  rCCrUltS, 
obtained  from  Commanding  Officers,  and  presented  to  the  and  gavC  riSC  tO  qUCStionS  tOUChiuP"  the 
Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice,  at  the  Range.  ^,,^„^/,     ^-C      j-t,         -u    •        j  mi  ■, 

2.  Each  man  will  fire  one  score  of  five  shots,  and,  if  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^"S  brigade.  i  hcse  haVC 
time  permits,  will  be  allowed  to  fire  two  more  scores.  been   larcrelv  remedied     bv  fl   bpff f^rm <^n f 

3.  Monday  the  200-yard  range  is  used;  Tuesday  the  •  ,7.  ^'^^to'^V  J  Ciucuieu  Dy  a  Deiiermcnt 
300-yard  range,  and  Wednesday  the  500-yard  range.  lU  tne  personnel  of  the  forCC  which  is 
Thursday  all  ranges  are  open  to  those  who  have  made  a  oTTo-rtTTTTV.o-.-^  -^^4-:^^  t,l  /xm  '  1  1 
score  of  20  or  better  at  200  yards,  and  who  desire  to  shoot  eVCryWUCrC    nOtlCeablC.         i  he    rank  and 

'°^rtrSirndV';ir?uTday  the  Range  is  open  for  ^^  ""^   the    brigade    is    UOW   COmpOSed  of 

Target  Practice  from  eight  to  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore-  tnC    WOrthlCSt    yOUUg  men  of    the    State 

noon,  and  from  two  to  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  ^^^^^    ^^^  character    and    attainments  of 

Nor  IS  this  all.  At  regimental  head-  the  officers,  field  and  staff  and  line  are 
quarters  each  evening  the  commissioned  of  the  very  highest.  College  men  are 
officers  are  gathered  and  put  through  frequently  found  in  the  ranks  and  pro- 
their  paces  by  the  majors  who  collect  fessional  men  hold  commissions  almost 
their  own  battaUon  officers  in  schools  of  by  the  dozen.  Men  of  the  most  con- 
instruction.  The  cavalry  and  artillery  spicuous  talent  delight  in  wearing  the 
have  their  share  also,  and  even  the  bands  army  blue.     The  president  of  the  State 
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college  is  an  aid  on  the  brigade  staff 
and  the  judge  advocate  is  the  State 
librarian.  The  secretary  of  the  Repub- 
lican state  com- 
mittee is  junior 
major  of  the 
Third,  and  the 
surgeon  -  general 
is  an  instructor 
in  the  Dartmouth 
Medical  College. 
It  is  from  these 
sources  that  the 
Guard  draws  its 
strength.  It  is 
upon    such   men 

that  the  nation  will  lean  most  heavily, 
when  smitten,  if  ever  again,  by  the 
shock  of  war. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  State  takes  no  notice  of  its 
troops  beyond  massing  them 
in  camp  each  year.  On  the 
contrary,  each  company  is 
frequently  reminded  of  the 
State's  existence.  An  annual 
school  for  officers  is  a  fea- 
ture of  the  winter  months. 
It  is  generally  convened  at 
the  station  of  one  of  the 
regimental  headquarters,  and 
usually  has  been  presided 
over  by  some  officer  of  the 
regular  service,  detailed  for 
the  duty.  The  inspector- 
general  makes  an  annual  vis- 
itation to  each  company  in  its 
quarters  (receiving  for  his  services  the 
sum  of  I3  a  day  and  expenses,  the  whole 
not  to  exceed  $500  per  annum).  The  in- 
spector of  rifle  practice  also  puts  in  an 
annual  appearance  at  the  armories,  and 
the  colonels  of  regiments,  under  the  new 
order  of  things,  get  around  to  view 
their  men  at  home,  at  least  as  often  as 
the  inspector-general  or  the  inspector  of 
rifle  practice.  These  official  evidences 
of  a  watchful  State's  reliance  upon  her 
soldiery  are  supplemented  by  the  regu- 
lar assemblies  of  the  companies  for  drill 
and  for  rifle  practice  on  the  company 
range — nearly  every  company  being 
now  equipped  with  that  necessity  of 
modern  warfare  and  the  patented  rifle, 
both  of  which  demand  marksmen. 

These  latter  abound  in  the  New 
Hampshire  National  Guard,  and  are 
daily  becoming  more  abundant.     Since 
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the  establishment  of  the  office  of  in- 
spector of  rifle  practice  (eight  years  ago), 
that  department  of  the  service  has  pro- 
gressed marvelously,  and  to-day  the 
company  that  appears  on  parade  with- 
out presenting  a  brave  array  of  marks- 
men's bars  and  medals  is  so  rare  as  not 
to  exist  at  all.  Under  the  active  super- 
vision of  Major  Kimball,  the  present  ; 
inspector,  the  improvement  has  been 
more  than  ordinarily  noticeable.  A 
team  and  individual  trophy  make  the 
contests  on  the  range  interesting,  and, 
at  times,  exciting,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  grinding  economy  which  the  mea- 
gre appropriations  entail,  competitive 
trials  would  be  more  frequent.  Among 
the  features  projected  along  this  line  is 
an  interstate  competition  in  marksman- 
ship, in  which  some  of  the  neighboring 
New  England  troops  shall  be  asked  to 
participate.  New  Hampshire 
is  not  yet  presumptuous 
enough  to  believe  that  she 
would  be  first  in  such  a  con- 
test, but  she  feels  that  she 
would  emerge  from  the 
smoke  which  would  sur- 
round the  targets  with  no- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of,  and 
with  perhaps  something  to 
glory  in. 

There  are  other  occasions 
when  the  State  does  require 
it,  that  certain  portions  of 
the  National  Guard  are  very 
much  in  evidence,  and  among 
the  fixed  festivals  of  many  a  rural  cal- 
endar none  are  more  firmly  fixed  nor 
more  zealously  observed  than  the  annual 
prize  drill  and  ball  of  the  local  Guards- 
men. All  these,  of  course,  serve  their 
purpose.  They 
stimulate  the 
troops  and  direct 
public  attention  to 
them ;  and  the 
admission  fees  fill 
lip  the  company 
strong-box.  Some 
organizations  are 
very  successful  in 
this,  and  a  com- 
pany which  has 
recently  been  disbanded  by  order  of  the 
commander-in-chief  went  out  of  exis- 
tence after  a  continuous  existence  reach- 
ing back  to  before  the  war,  during  which 
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their  annual  assembly  and  their  semi- 
occasional  oyster  supper — that  stand-by 
of  the  hill  town  in  midwinter — ^had 
swelled  their  company  fund  to  the  mark 
of  thousands.  Financially  this  company 
could  hold  its  head  up  with  the  best ; 
numerically  it  was  decadent,  and  it  gave 
way  to  a  city  organization,  which  has 
not  the  fear  of  a  scattered  and  dwind- 
ling population  always  before  its  eyes. 

A  new  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  New  Hampshire  National  Guard  is 
found  in  the  presence  of  Captain  James 
Miller,  Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
was  detailed  in  1892  for  a  two-years' 
tour  of  duty  in  connection  with  the 
troops  here.  At  the  urgent  request  of 
Adjutant-general  Ayling,  Captain  Mil- 
ler's assignment  has  been  extended  for 
one  year.  During  his  stay  here  he 
has  presided  at  the  officers'  schools  and 
has  inspected  the  annual  camp  as  the 
representative  of  the  War  Department. 
In  his  official  relations  with  the  troops 
he  has  appeared  as  a  member  of  the 
governor's  staff,  though  serving  in  a 
more  useful  manner  than  most  of  the 
gorgeous  accessories  of  His  Excellency. 
Captain  Miller  met  a  warm  welcome  at 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  this  State, 
who  have  come  to  know  him  as  they 
took  him  upon  trust — as  one  worthily 
bearing  a  name  which  New  Hampshire 
delights  to  honor,  his  grandfather  and 
namesake  being  General  James  Miller, 


a  native  of  Temple,  in  this  State,  the 
gallant  soldier  who  won  imperishable 
renown  at  Lundy's  Lane,  and  who 
added  to  the  world's  stock  of  laconics 
the  plucky  phrase,  "I'll  try,  sir." 

Captain  Miller's  influence  and  use- 
fulness in  the  Guard  have  been  greatly 
curtailed  by  the  official  poverty  with 
which  the  military  department  is  com- 
pelled to  face  expensive  necessities ;  yet 
the  value  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
troops  has  been  very  marked.  His 
work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  face  of 
many  adverse  and  discouraging  circum- 
stances, and  it  has  required  the  display 
of  every  soldierly  characteristic  on  his 
part  to  prevent  it  from  being  absolutely 
barren  of  results.  That  he  has  accom- 
plished as  much  as  he  has  is  the  more 
to  his  credit,  and  will  increase  the 
regret  which  will  follow  his  departure, 
if  the  War  Department  should  frown 
upon  the  general  desire  of  New  Hamp- 
shire folk  to  have  him  remain  longer 
among  them. 

The  frequent  mention  which  this 
article  makes  of  the  slender  financial 
resources  of  New  Hampshire's  military 
establishment  must  not  be  taken  as  in 
any  way  reflecting.  Granite  State  leg- 
islatures are  not  penurious;  they  are 
generosity  itself,  and  if  the  military  is 
obliged  to  worry  along  on  a  pinched 
income  it  is  not  because  the  law-makers 
are  wholly  unwise. 


[to  be  continued.] 
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THe  LLeWeLLOT  seTTeRc 


By  IL=o  IH 

T  was  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Dog  Show 
in  London,  in  the 
summer  of  1873, 
that  I  was  introduced 
to  a  short,  stout,  cherry- 
faced  old  gentleman, 
who  looked  exactly  like  what  he  was — a 
contented,  retired  tradesman.  His 
whole  conversation  was  dog  and  dog- 
breeding;  he  had  come  to  the  show  to 
talk  dog  and  nothing  else. 

This  old  man  was  Edward  Laverack, 
the  breeder  of  the  strain  of  English 
setter  which  bore  his  name.  He  claimed 
for  his  dogs  at  that  time  a  pedigree 
running  back  fifty  or  more  years  with- 
out any.  outside  cross.  The  pedigree  of 
every  dog  he  bred  ran  back  to  Ponto 
and  Old  Moll. 

Good  specimens  of  these  dogs  were  of 
a  peculiar  type  of  beauty,  a  type  and 
style  that  no  other  setter  at  that  time 
possessed.     They  were   great  winners 


at  shows.  The  dogs  were  low  set,  and 
were  of  a  much  improved  spaniel  type, 
with  low,  chunky  bodies,  but  very 
handsome  heads  and  fine  silky  coats. 
The  bitches  were  small,  fine  and  very 
beautiful. 

Mr.  Laverack  was  not  a  good  trainer. 
He  appeared  to  be  satisfied  to  shoot 
over  untrained  dogs,  and  all  he  seemed 
to  demand  of  a  dog  was  that  it  should 
point  birds .  Notwithstanding  that  he 
used  his  dogs  for  years  on  the  very  best 
moors  in  Scotland,  which  in  those  days 
he  rented  for  a  trifle  compared  with 
the  extravagant  prices  they  command 
now  ;  notwithstanding  his  excellent 
opportunities  for  training,  I  question 
whether  he  ever  owned  a  well-trained 
dog.  Certainly  his  breed  never  made  a 
good  field-trial  reputation. 

At  the  same  show  I  met  another 
gentleman  who  was  then  coming  for- 
ward in  the  dog  world.  His  name  will 
be  known  among  sportsmen  as  long  as 
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setters  are  used  with  the  gun,  for  he 
was  Mr.  R.  LI.  Purcell  Llewellin.  He 
purchased  Prince  and  his  beautiful 
sisters,  Countess  and  Nellie,  all  pure 
Laveracks.  Countess  and  Nellie  were 
splendid  specimens  of  the  breed.  Mr. 
Llewellin  spent  much  time 
and  money  on  their  train- 
ing and  won  many  prizes 
at  field  trials  with  them,  but 
they  were  unreliable.  They 
could  and  did  do  brilliant 
work,  but  at  times,  and 
often  too,  were  completely 
uncontrollable,  when  their 
willful  and  reckless  behavior 
would  have  disgraced  un- 
trained puppies. 

Mr.    Llewellin    had    pur- 
chased for  the  then  unheard 
of      price,    three     hundred 
pounds,  the    English   setter 
dog    Dan  and    his   brother 
Dick.       Dan    was   a   large, 
powerful,    coarse-coated, 
good-looking     dog,     and    a 
grand  worker  in    the  field. 
He   ran  in  the   Shrewsbury 
trials  of  187 1,  winning  all  three  stakes 
for  which  he  was  entered.     After  this 
he  put  out  his  shoulder,  and  was  never 
able  to  run  at  a  trial  again.     He  was  by 


elegant,  with  coats  like  floss  silk.  He 
and  the  Laverack  bitches,  although  so 
different  in  physical  formation  and  ap- 
pearance, proved  a  great  nick.  Their 
offspring  took  their  beautifully-formed 
heads      and      silky      coats      from     the 


Laverack 
gait     and 


Field's  Duke  out  of  Staffer's  Rhoebe, 
and  was  as  unlike  the  Laverack  breed 
as  was  possible  for  an  English  setter 
to  be. 

The  Laverack   sisters  which  were  to 
be  bred   to  him  were  small,   fine  and 


side,  and  their  size,  slashing 
level-headed    field    qualities 
from    their  great  sire.      Mr.   Llewellin 
also    bred  some  the  other  way  on,  and 
put  Dora,  own  sister  to  Dan, 

to  Prince.     This,  too,  was  an 

excellent  cross.  Druid,  Dart 
and  Doll  came  to  America, 
were  superior  dogs,  and  were 
produced  by  this  cross. 

In  March,  1874,  I  imported 
Dart,  the  first  specimen  of 
this  breed,  now  known  as  the 
Llewellin  setter,  to  cross  the 
Atlantic.  Next,  Mr.  Luther 
Adams,  of  Boston,  brought 
out  her  dam,  Dora.  Then  fol- 
lowed Leicester,  Druid,  Queen 
Mab  and  others. 

Druid  and  Queen  Mab 
were,  perhaps,  the  hand- 
somest brace  of  setters  that 
ever  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
Thev  were  imported  by  the 
late  Mr.  Arnold  Burges,  who  could  not, 
or  at  least  did  not,  give  his  dogs  much 
field  work.  He  never  brought  them  for- 
ward at  our  field  trials,  but  contented 
himself  with  taking  them  to  bench 
shows,  where  they  won  many  prizes. 
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Mab  was  a  beautiful  show  bitch,  and 
was  defeated  but  once — at  St.  Louis,  for 
a  special  prize  for  the  best  English 
setter  bitch.  This  prize  was  awarded 
to  Clip,  by  Leicester  out  of  Dart,  but 
not  till  a  third  party  had  been  called  in 
by  the  two  judges  who  awarded  the 
prize.  Some  good  judges  thought  Mab 
was  the  better.  She  was  the  best  bitch 
Mr.  Llewellin  ever  sent  to  America,  and 
Clip,  up  to  that  time,  was  the  best  bred 
in  America.  It  was  no  disgrace  for 
Mab  to  be  defeated  by  such  a  rival. 

The  best  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Llewellins  over  the  American  dogs 
as  show  dogs  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  for  years  they  had  to  be  shown  in 
a  class  by  themselves. 

Paris,  Maud  and  Blanche,  by  Leices- 
ter out  of  Dart,  ran  as  puppies  at  the 
Memphis  field  trials  in  1875.  This  was 
the  debut  of  the  breed  at  public  trials 
in  this  country.  Those  who  saw  them 
run  there  were  convinced  of  their 
superiority,  and  prophesied  that  it  would 
be  only  a  question  of  time  for  the  breed 
to  take  the  place  of  the  American  dog. 
This  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled,  for  to- 
day a  native  English  setter  is  never  seen 
at  a  field-trial  or  on  the  show  bench. 
Every  English  setter  for  years  that  has 
won  a  prize  at  field  trials  or  at  our 
shows  has  either  been  a  straight 
Llewellin  or  one  with  more  or  less  of 
that  blood  in  his  veins. 

The  Llewellins  are  nearly  all  pos- 
sessed of  a  kindly  and  loving  disposi- 
tion, although  some  have  come  under 
my  notice  that  had  streaks  of  temper 
most  undesirable  in  a  field  dog,  a  result 
perhaps  of  too  high  courage.  The  great 
Gladstone  was  one  of  these.  He  was  by 
Llewellin's  Dan  out  of  the  Laverack 
bitch  Petrel.  In  my  opinion,  he  was 
the  best  field  dog  that  ever  ran  in 
America.  He  had  not  the  beauty  of 
Druid  or  Paris;  he  differed  somewhat  in 
type  from  them.  He  was  a  greyhound, 
with  a  fair  setter  coat  and  head.  His 
weak  point  was  his  ear,  which  was  rather 
short.  No  dog  ever  did  more  brilliant 
work  than  he ;  he  could  go  like  a  race- 
horse, and  his  two  days'  race  against 
Campbell's  dog  proved  what  bottom  he 
had.  He  went  to  the  Robin's  Island 
field  trials,  where  he  was  handled 
by  C.  B.  Whitford,  the  best  trainer  of 
his  day.     His  work  there  was  a  revela- 


tion to  Eastern  sportsmen.  They  could 
not  quite  understand  how  a  dog  could 
go  at  such  a  slashing  pace  as  he  did 
and  not  run  over  his  birds.  He  carried 
off  first  money. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
over  this  victory,  and  some  jealousy  and 
unpleasantness.  Some  thought  that  his 
handler  did  some  jockeying  in  the  con- 
test. I  do  not  say  whether  this  was 
correct  or  not.  To  win  at  that  trial, 
where  Eastern  sportsmen  were  preju- 
diced against  him,  Gladstone  had  to  do 
brilliant  work,  no  matter  how  he  was 
handled.  He  was  a  very  high  couraged 
dog,  but  behind  his  courage  was  a  bit 
of  bad  temper.  He  passed  through 
several  trainers'  hands.  No  one  could 
do  with  him  what  Whitford  could,  and 
although  Whitford  was  the  most  even- 
tempered  man  I  ever  saw  use  a  whip  on 
a  dog,  he  never  felt  sure  of  Gladstone 
till  his  heat  was  decided.  When  in  a 
good  humor  Gladstone  did  unequaled 
work;  but  when  angry  he  would  play 
devil  in  a  manner  that  would  tempt  an 
excitable  trainer  to  shoot  him. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years 
since  these  dogs  came  to  America,  and 
the  question  may  reasonably  be  asked : 
Are  they  as  good  to-day  as  those  which 
were  first  imported  ?  For  bench  show 
beauty  I  do  not  think  they  are.  We 
have  not  used  as  good  judgment  in  per- 
petuating their  show  qualities  as  Mr. 
Llewellin  has  done.  Notwithstanding 
their  greatly  increased  numbers  I  ques- 
tion if  an  equal  number  of  dogs  could 
be  found  now  that  would  compare  with 
Leicester,  Lincoln,  Druid,  Paris,  Bristol, 
Queen  Mab,  Dart,  Clip,  Peg,  Maud  and 
some  others  of  the  early  days.  Our 
lack  of  care  in  breeding  for  show 
qualities,  and  the  influence  of  our  cli- 
mate, especially  in  the  South,  may 
account  for  the  apparent  falling  off. 

We  have  almost  lost  the  Druid  and 
Queen  Mab  type.  Our  best  dogs  of 
to-day  show  little  of  the  long,  narrow 
head  and  prominent  skull,  sudden  stop 
and  square  muzzle,  with  long  thin  ear 
away  down  nearly  on  the  neck,  low, 
body  and  crouching  panther-like  hind-« 
quarters  and  long  silky  coat.  These 
are  the  desirable  points  in  the  setter 
which  so  many  animals  of  the  first  and 
second  cross  from  the  Laveracks  had. 
True,  these  are  only  the  show  qualities. 
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but  when  these  are  combined  with  good 
field  qualities  they  make  up  a  good 
handsome  dog  which  is  preferable  to 
one  as  good  in  the  field  but  of  less 
pleasing  appearance. 


good  hands  is  trained  with  care,  skill 
and  judgment  and  is  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  show  all  the  good  qualities 
that  are  in  him.  The  Llewellin  winners 
to-day    at    our   field    trials    cannot    be 


COUNT   HOWARD. 


If  judged  by  performances  in  the 
field,  I  think  our  dogs  are  quite  as  good 
as  their  ancestors.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  nearly  all  the  Llewellins 
which  run  at  field  trials  now  are  bred 
straight  down  through  several  genera- 
tions of  field-trial  winners.  This  is  one 
reason  why  so  many  more  excellent 
dogs  run  at  our  field  trials  now  than  did 
some  years  ago.  Another  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  improved  training  methods. 
Our  trainers  of  to-day  understand  the 
possibilities  of  the  Llewellin  better  than 
did  the  men  of  two  decades  ago. 

To  the  American  dog  trainer  the 
Llewellin  setter  was  something  new. 
He  was  possessed  of  a  sensitive  disposi- 
tion, backed  by  dash  and  courage,  and 
differed  very  much  from  the  coarse 
hard-headed  old  style  American  dog. 
Many  Llewellins  were  spoiled  because 
their  character  was  not  understood,  but 
now   a  promising  puppy    falling    into 


matched  by  any  other  breed  of  field 
dog  either  in  this  country  or  England. 

These  dogs  have  been  so  much  inbred 
that  those  opposed  to  inbreeding  might 
think  that  to  breed  right  down  for 
twenty-eight  years  as  Mr.  Llewellin  has 
done,  without  resorting  to  an  outside 
cross,  would  ruin  the  breed.  It  has  not 
done  so.  I  was  at  Mr.  Llewellin's  place 
in  May,  1894,  and  saw  his  dogs  run  on 
partridges,  and  in  August  I  shot  over 
them  on  the  grouse  moors  in  Wales. 
His  dogs  now  are  in  no  way  inferior  to 
the  dogs  I  first  saw  with  him  in  1873. 

I  was  very  favorably  impressed  with 
one  young  dog  "  Bondhu  II."  He  was 
almost  a  duplicate  of  old  Dan.  He 
promised  to  be  as  large,  quite  as  hand- 
some and  I  thought  a  little  finer  in 
quality.  It  struck  me  as  being  remark- 
able  that,  after  continuous  breeding  in 
the  same  strain,  a  dog  should  come  so 
much  like  that  famous  sire.     There  was 
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also  a  lot  of  six,  all  of  one  litter  and 
about  eighteen  months  old.  Excepting 
one,  which  was  larger  than  the  rest, 
they  were  a  very  even  lot.  The  whole 
of  them  were  heavily  marked  with 
black,  in  this  way  straining  back  to  old 
Rhoebe,  the  dam  of  Dan. 

Of  the  field  qualities  of  these  puppies 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  three,  Bruce 
Wind'em,  Rhoebe  Wind'em  and  Rosa 
Wind'em,  ran  at  Ipswich  Spring  trials, 
1894,  and  Rosa  Wind'em  won  second, 
with  nineteen  puppies  in  the  stake.  In 
the  Shrewsbury  trials,  in  puppy  stakes, 
Rhoebe  and  Bruce  won  second  and 
third,  ten  dogs  running.  In  the  puppy 
stakes  at  Bala,  Wales,  on  grouse, 
Rhoebe  won  first,  beating  Rosa,  who 
had  beaten  her  at  Ipswich.  This  goes 
to  show  how  evenly  they  were  matched. 

In  the  all-aged  stakes  at  Ipswich, 
nineteen  dogs  running.  Daphne  and 
Jessie,  aged  bitches,  won  first  and 
second.  The  English  field  trials  are 
keenly  contested,  and  I  mention  Mr. 
Llewellin's  winnings  at  these  three 
trials,  the  only  ones  at  which  he  ran 
dogs     in    England    in    1894,  to     show 


how  superior  his  breed  still  must  be 
in  field  performances.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  few  dogs  he  keeps 
now  compared  with  what  he  once  did, 
sixteen,  old  and  young,  when  I  was 
there,  and  several  of  them  too  old  for 
work,  their  winnings  speak  well  for 
their  field  qualities.  I  could  not  see 
that  his  dogs  had  suffered  at  all  from 
twenty-eight  years  of  continuous  in- 
breeding. 

Of  the  many  grand  dogs  Mr.  Llewel- 
lin  has  bred  perhaps  "  Count  Wind'em" 
was  the  most  beautiful.  He  was  the 
handsomest  English  setter  I  ever  saw. 
I  considered  him  perfect.  He  was  also 
a  fine  field  dog  and  when  he  dropped 
to  his  birds  and  stretched  out  his  long 
thin,  narrow  head  and  neck  towards 
them,  he  made  the  most  elegant  picture 
I  ever  saw  of  a  dog  on  point.  So  much 
was  he  prized  by  Mr.  Llewellin  that  an 
offer  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterling,  cabled  for  him  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  was  refused. 

American  sportsmen  are  practical 
men  and  have  bred  their  dogs  for  speed 
and  field  qualities  rather  than  for  show. 
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HE    TURNED    HIS    FACE    TO    THE   WEST"    (p-JSJ-) 

ISTRESS  Marsden  for- 
got that  her  sofa 
had  a  back  and  sat 
bolt  upright,  on 
either  cheek  a  red 
spot  which  came 
only  when  she  was 
under  some  violent 
excitement. 

' '  You    danced — 
-■^^^^  danced  a  minuet  at 

^^  the     Governor's 

levee  ?  "  she  gasped. 

Marjory,  standing  by  the  table  with 
a  basket  of  flowers  upon  which  Nathan 
Burgwyn's  card  was  tied  with  a  satin 
ribbon,  bent  her  head  without  speaking. 


"  And  who  was  your  partner  ?  " 

"Mr.  Nathan  Burgwyn." 

Her  mother  fell  back,  rigid  with  dis- 
pleasure, the  red  spot  on  her  cheeks 
flaming  anew.  ' '  You  go  to  no  more 
levees  1" 

Philip  Darrow  arose  and  crossed  the 
room  to  the  girl's  side,  saying,  gently: 
"  Nay,  nay,  cousin  Margaret;  hear  first 
an  explanation." 

Marjory  looked  at  him  gratefully; 
then,  dropping  her  lids  and  folding  her 
hands  demurely,  made  her  statement: 

"  Lady  Tryon  bade  me  dance.  I  was 
fearful  of  displeasing  her  if  I  disobeyed, 
remembering  the  sad  consequences  of  a 
former  offense  to  a  Governor's  lady." 

Seeing  her  thus,  one  would  have  said 
she  had  danced  much  against  her  will 
and  regretted,  profoundly,  the  necessity 
which  had  urged  her  on;  but  Philip 
knew  she  dared  not  lift  her  eyes  because 
they  were  full  of  glinting  laughter. 

"You  see,  cousin,"  he  said,  hastily, 
' '  the  fault  lies  with  her  Ladyship. 
What  was  our  sweet  Majory  to  do  when 
bidden  by  her  hostess  to  share  in  the 
divertisement  prepared  for  the  guests  ? 
And,  believe  me,  I  have  never  seen  the 
Governor  or  Lady  Tryon  so  pleased 
with  any  performance  as  with  this 
dance.  They  could  scarce  find  words 
to  express  their  admiration,  and  send 
you  congratulations  on  having  so  charm- 
ing and  graceful  a  daughter.  Mistress 
Esther  Wake  bade  me  say  that  she  and 
Lady  Tryon  would  do  themselves  the 
honor  to  call  upon  you  this  morning 
to  express  their  delight  in  person. 
Had  you  not  better  rest  now,  that  you 
may  receive  them  with  due  composure  ? 
It  were  a  pity  they  should  find  5^ou 
ruffled  thus." 

And  so,  after  a  few  tearful  remon- 
strances, the  battle  was  won.  Mistress 
Marsden  settled  herself  against  her 
cushions,  which  Marjory  shook  into 
place,  a  sweet  contrition  in  her  eyes  at 


*  Synopsis  of  Chapter  I. — Philip  Darrow,  a  beau  of  the  colonial  period,  and  kinsman  of  Marjory  Marsden,  is 
requested  by  her  invalid  mother  to  introduce  Majory  to  society  in  New  Berne,  when  Nathan  Burgwyn,  much  in 
love  with  her,  renews  an  old  acquaintanceship. 
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sight  of  the  invalid's  unusual  pallor. 
She  hovered  about  the  couch  for  a  few 
minutes  with  fan  and  smelling  bottle, 
then,  kissing  her  mother  dutifully  and 
bidding  her  try  and  sleep,  she  slipped 
out  to  the  terrace  where  Philip  had 
already  preceded  her. 

But,  no  sooner  was  she  gone,  than 
Mistress  Marsden  lifted  her  head  with  a 
a  quick  wonder;  how  was  it  that  Mar- 
jory knew  how  to  dance  ?  For  such 
steps  as  Philip  described  she  must  needs 
have  been  trained ;  and,  drawing  open  a 
drawer  of  her  writing-table,  she  hastily 
took  out  a  packet  of  bills  and  began 
looking  them  over.  Music — :French — 
embroidery  —  drawing  —  penmanship. 


elation,  that  she  had  imagined  the  man 
to  be  a  wise  expounder  of  texts,  and 
had  imagined  that  Marjory  was  well 
versed  in  theology.  Not  that  she  had 
ever  examined  the  girl  as  to  her  studies; 
her  own  education  had  been  too  super- 
ficial to  hazard  such  a  thing.  Her  con- 
fidence in  her  sister-in-law  had  been 
great,  the  bills  enormous,  and  so  she 
had  rested  satisfied.  But,  looking  at 
those  two  entries  against  the  name  of 
Monsieur  St.  Augustine,  she  realized 
that  she  had  been  imposed  upon,  and 
nothing  save  the  prospective  visit  of  the 
ladies  from  the  palace  stayed  her  from 
a  lit  of  weeping.  But  eschewing  as  she 
did  the  vanities  of  life,  she  had  much 


■THEY    WERE   STANDING   UNDER    THE   DAMASK    ROSE-BUSH."       (/>.  JJO.  ) 


There  was  no  word  of  dancing,  but 
there  were  two  entries,  "Monsieur  St. 
Augustine, ;!r8,"  and  like  a  flash  it  came 
to  her  that  Monsieur  St.  Augustine  was 
a  dancing-master.  The  name  had 
seemed  so  clerical,  from  some  dim  asso- 


regard  for  its  formalities  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  Governor's  lady  coming  in 
state  ,to  pay  her  respects  was  an  event 
of  much  importance.  It  solaced  her  for 
her  daughter's  disobedience  as  nothing 
else  could  have  done,  and  furnished  her 
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with  food  for  much  talk  with  her  neigh- 
bors. 

Lady  Tryon's  preference  for  Marjory 
speedily  became  most  pronounced,  and 
she  made  many  demands  upon  the  girl's 
time.  Her  mother  missed  her  sorely 
on  these  occasions,  but  it  was  a  great 
gratification  to  be  able  to  say  to  her 
friends: 

"My  daughter  is  passing  the  day  at 
the  palace,  with  her  Ladyship  !  " 

Du3  in  part  to  the  opening  of  the 
palace,  the  season  was  unusually  gay. 
Fetes  and  balls  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  and  Mistress  Marjory 
was  ever  a  central  figure  in  the  revels, 
for  her  mother  had  repented  her  of  her 
harsh  decree  and,  under  Philip's  care, 
the  girl  went  much  abroad.  But  she 
danced  no  more  with  Nathan  Burgwyn. 

"  My  mother  has  scarce  finished  pray- 
ing for  forgiveness  for  my  last  misde- 
meanor in  that  line ;  'twere  a  thousand 
pities  to  reduce  her  again  so  soon  to 
sackcloth  and  ashes,"  she  answered, 
smilingly,  when  at  a  Christmas  merry- 
making he  entreated  her  to  lead  the  reel 
with  him. 

' '  If  there  be  any  wrong  in  the  matter 
I  will  turn  hermit  for  a  week  and  do 
your  penance  for  you." 

"  Nay,  you  look  not  like  one  accus- 
tomed to  over  much  humility,"  she 
replied. 

"Well,  if  you  dance  not,  then  will 
not  I.  You  shall  sit  here  and  teach  me 
that  same  humility  in  which  I  am  so 
sorely  lacking."  And  drawing  her  into 
a  curtain-shadowed  window  seat  he 
threw  himself  beside  hsr. 

The  ligats  from  without,  penetrating 
the  deep  red  of  the  curtain,  made  in  the 
niche  a  lumhious  glow  that  crossed  rays 
with  a  full  moon  hanging  on  the  east- 
ern horizon,  the  result  being  a  tender 
radiance  most  meet  for  love's  soft  con- 
fidences. Without,  people  passed  and 
repassed,  sometimes  pausing  a  moment 
to  peep  within,  dropping  the  curtain 
upon  the  pretty  tableau  with  knowing 
smiles. 

"  Fortunate  cavalier,"  mentally  com- 
mented the  men. 

"Arch  coquette,"  thought  the  women, 
shrugging  their  white  shoulders  and 
looking  about  for  Philip. 

But  she,  with  her  eyes  on  the  rising 
moon,    seemed   not   to    know   of   their 


coming  and  going,  and  Nathan  gave 
them  no  heed.  Once  she  heard  her 
cousin's  voice  inquiring  for  her  and  she 
made  as  though  she  would  go  to  him : 
but  Nathan  held  her  back,  as  much 
with  the  look  of  his  clear  eyes  as  with 
his  strong  grasp  upon  her  arm. 

"  Nay,  nay;  you  fly  not  thus.  Is  no 
one  save  Mr.  Darrow  ever  to  have  a 
word  with  you  ?  " 

And  so,  an  hour  later,  when  Philip 
came  to  take  her  home,  it  being  Mistress 
Marsden's  rule  that  she  retire  always 
before  the  fete  was  finished,  he  found 
her  still  in  the  curtained  recess,  her 
gaze  fixed  absently  upon  the  stars 
through  the  window,  as  though  she 
scarce  heard  the  pretty  pfirases  Nathan 
was  murmuring  into  the  shell-pink  ear 
next  to  him.  She  arose  at  once  with  a 
charming  obedience  and  took  her  cous- 
in's arm.  Philip,  searching  her  face, 
found  therein  no  trace  of  emotional 
sentiment,  and  was  content.  But  Na- 
than's debonair  countenance  was  cloud- 
ed with  a  frown. 

"  Go  home,  fair  saint,"  he  whispered 
her,  as  she  passed  down  stairs,  ' '  go 
home,  and  on  your  bended  knees  ask 
pardon  for  the  mischief  your  eyes  have 
this  night  done. " 

But,  while  the  habitues  of  the  palace 
were  making  merry,  the  outcries  of  the 
people  grew  louder.  Exorbitant  fees 
and  illegal  taxation  drained  the  com- 
mon purse;  the  whole  system  of  gov- 
ernment seemed  but  a  scheme  for 
extortion.  The  Assembly,  which  con- 
vened in  New  Berne  during  December, 
did  nothing  to  reduce  the  grievances; 
and  later  on  a  proclamation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, forbidding  merchants  to  sell 
powder  or  shot  to  any  person  whatso- 
ever until  such  time  as  the  procla- 
mation should  be  recalled,  added  fresh 
fuel  to  the  smoldering  fire.  This  edict, 
issued  to  quell  the  rising  dissatisfaction, 
defeated  its  purpose  by  its  own  arro- 
gance. Everywhere  through  the  upper 
counties  the  disaffected  element  was 
banding  itself  together  in  parties  styled 
Regulators — determined  men,  whose 
methods  of  righting  a  wrong  was  some- 
times wrong,  but  who  were  actuated  by 
the  same  spirit  that  afterward  fortified 
Bunker  Hill  and  stormed  King's  Moun- 
tain. The  air  was  full  of  complaints  and 
threats    and    haughty   rejoinders;    and 
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thinking  men  began  to  talk  seriously  of 
the    sequence. 

"Why,  man,  it  takes  double  the  old 
fee  to  record  a  deed,  and  fifteen  dollars 
for  a  marriage  license — fifteen  dollars ! " 
said  Philip  Darrow,  excitedly,  to  Nathan 
Burgvvyn,  as  they  walked  either  side  of 
Mistress  Marjory,  taking  the  air  along 
Pollock  street  one  golden  afternoon  in 
March.  In  his  indignation  he  had  quite 
forgotten  his  usual  opinion,  that  politics 
were  as  unfitas  duels  for  the  ears  of  a  lady. 

"  Methinks  that  fifteen  dollars  were 
a  bagatelle  for  the  bride  of  one's 
choice,"  said  Nathan,  with  his  smiling 
eyes  full  upon  Marjory. 

"And  I  take  it,  sir,"  replied  the  old 
beau,  with  haughty  gallantry,  "  that  the 
price  of  the  license  is  not  the  price  of 
the  woman  ;  for  her,  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  a  world  were  insufficient 
pay." 

Marjory  smiled  and  tightened  her 
hold  upon  his  arm  with  a  little  grateful 
pressure  which,  slight  as  it  was,  set  his 
pulses  in  a  quiver.  Passers-by  noted  the 
elasticity  of  his  step,  the  deference  with 
which  he  handed  her  over  the  crossing, 
turning  their  heads  for  a  last  look  at  the 
charming  group  ;  for  gossip  began  to 
have  it  that  Mistress  Marjory  might 
have  her  choice  of  the  two  for  a  hus- 
band. 

"  Prithee,  cousin,"  she  had  once  said 
to  him,  "  how  should  a  maiden  act  when 
a  man  of  station  comes  to  woo  ? " 

"  In  truth,  a  woman  needs  no  instruc- 
tion there,  being  mistress  of  all  coquet- 
ries ! "  he  answered,  lightly. 

"Nay,  I  am  not  trifling.  I  am  as 
ignorant  of  lovers'  manners  as  though  I 
were  convent-bred.  You  must  needs 
instruct  me  in  this  as  in  other  matters, 
that  if  so  I  should  ever  have  a  real  lover 
I  may  make  no  mistakes." 

And  so  it  was  laughingly  agreed  that 
he  should  play  at  being  her  suitor,  that 
she  might  have  experience  in  the  ways 
of  courting;  and  many  a  pretty  scene 
they  had,  and  many  a  mock  quarrel. 
And  in  such  wise  the  winter  passed. 
But  it  is  ever  a  dangerous  thing  to  play 
with  fire,  and  with  Philip  the  make- 
believe  speedily  deepened  into  serious 
reality,  and  a  substratum  of  earnest 
began  to  undermine  the  playfulness  of 
the  gallant  speeches  he  made  to  her.  He 
awakened  to  this  fact  one  day  when  a 


pretended  quarrel  had  banished  him 
from  her  presence  for  forty-eight  hours. 

"Ah,  my  pretty  mistress,"  he  ex- 
claimed, when  she  again  received  him, 
' '  hereafter  we  will  pretend  the  banish- 
ments as  well  as  the  quarrels." 

Day  by  day  he  felt  himself  falling 
more  under  the  spell  of  her  voice  and 
presence,  and  yet  had  neither  the  incli- 
nation nor  the  power  to  contend  against 
the  fascination.  He  did  not  stop  to  ask 
himself  what  the  end  might  be ;  for  the 
first  time  a  grand  passion  held  him  in 
its  thrall,  and  under  its  touch,  time 
stood  still  and  youth  came  back.  Every- 
thing spoke  to  him  of  Marjory;  the 
river  rippled  with  her  laugh,  the  sunset 
burned  with  the  gold  of  her  hair,  and 
in  the  clear  sky  he  found  again  the 
turquoise  of  her  eyes.  The  life  of 
bachelorhood,  which  he  had  hitherto 
contemplated  with  equanimity,  suddenly 
grew  obnoxious  to  him;  and,  in  his 
quiet  moments,  he  began  to  have  visions 
of  a  woman  sitting  at  the  head  of  his 
table,  pouring  his  coffee,  smiling  at  his 
bons  mots ;  and,  at  times,  through  the 
rings  of  smoke  blown  from  his  pipe,  he 
caught  glimpses  of  fair-haired  children 
clinging  about  his  knees.  It  were  worth 
a  century  of  loneliness  to  have  found  at 
last,  a  maiden  such  as  this  to  share  his 
life.  Then  into  his  reverie  would  creep 
a  doubt,  a  question  of  his  ultimate  suc- 
cess, for  he  knew  that  other  men  found 
her  fair;  and  the  sweet  visions  would 
tremble  and  fade  before  the  rising  cloud 
of  misgivings,  only  to  come  again  the 
next  evening  and  fill  him  with  a  bound- 
less content.  Even  the  growing  politi- 
cal troubles  were,  at  times,  forgotten  in 
this  new  rush  of  feeling. 

That  March  afternoon,  coming  in 
from  the  promenade,  he  lingered  longer 
than  common.  It  was  not  often  that 
he  had  Marjory  to  himself,  for  her 
mother,  or  else  Anita  Burgwyn,  was 
usually  in  the  room.  But  Anita  was  of 
late  making  ready  for  her  marriage  with 
the  young  Quaker,  and  so  came  less 
frequently  to  the  house,  and  to-day. 
Mistress  Marsden  was  busy  with  the 
butler's  accounts  in  the  dining-room. 
Nathan  had  taken  his  leave  at  the  gate, 
holding  Marjory's  hand  in  doing  so,  a 
trifle  longer  than  Philip  thought  neces- 
sary. He  was  often  nettled  at  the  open 
admiration  in  the  younger  man's  eyes, 
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and  yet  there  was  never  anything  tan- 
gible of  which  he.  could  complain,  no 
undue  presumption  on  Nathan's  part, 
no  smallest  sign  of  preference  on  Mar- 
jory's. Since  that  disastrous  minuet, 
Nathan  came  but  seldom  to  the  house. 
Mistress  Marsden  giving  him  to  under- 
stand, by  her  increased  coldness,  which 
all  of  his  gay  audacity  could  not  break 
down,  that  she  held  him  to  blame  in 
the  matter.  But  he  not  infrequently 
joined  Marjory  and  Anita  in  the  garden, 
leaping  the  hedge  with  the  agility  of'  a 
wild  stag  to  beg  a  flower  or  a  bit  of 
green  for  his  coat,  and  lingering  long 
over  his  thanks.  Philip  thought  of  these 
things  as  he  watched  the  young  man's 
leave-taking. 

But  alone  with  her  in  the  drawing- 
room,  with  its  spindle-legged  furniture 
illumined  by  the  cheerful  firelight,  he 
dismissed  all  anno^dng  thoughts,  and, 
leaning  against  the  mantel,  wooed  her 
with  those  pretty  phrases  which,  for  the' 
first  time  in  his  life,  had  come  to  have 
for  him  a  meaning,  and  yet  whose  sin- 
cerity he  must  needs  veil  with  pretense. 
And  she  answered  him  in  the  same 
courtly  strain,  but  to-day  this  did  not 
satisfy  him.  He  wanted  her  to  falter, 
to  blush,  to  show  some  smallest  sign  of 
embarrassment;  but  narrowly  as  he 
watched  her,  not  the  faintest  scarlet 
could  he  find  upon  her  cheek.  The 
merest  pink  would  have  given  him 
courage  to  throw  aside  the  mask  of 
playfulness  and  declare  himself  openly. 
As  it  was,  his  self-control  was  all  but 
swept  away  when,  having  fashioned  the 
nosegay  for  his  coat,  she  came,  as  was 
her  wont,  to  place  it  in  his  button-hole. 
From  the  giving  of  that  first  aster,  the 
day  of  their  meeting,  it  ha.d  been  her 
custom  to  decorate  him  thus  whenever 
he  came  to  visit  her.  Never  once  had 
she  disappointed  him,  for,  when  the 
garden  failed,  her  window-plants  were 
a-bloom,  and  he  had  come  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  little  ceremony  with  a  glow 
of  pleasure,  the  sense  of  momentary 
nearness  thrilling  him  exquisitely.  That 
afternoon  as  she  finished,  he  caught 
the  white  hand  suddenly  to  his  breast, 
saying,  with  ever  so  slight  a  tremor  in 
his  voice : 

"For  your  violets,  fair  lady,  I  am 
most  grateful;  but — will  3^ou  not  give 
me  this  along  with  them?  " 


"Have  we  come  far  enough  in  our 
little  comedy  for  that? "  she  asked,  some- 
what reproachfully,  not  understanding. 

"  We  have  indeed.  'Tis  three  months 
since  we  made  our  compact — 'tis  four 
since  first  I  saw  you.  It  needs  not 
four  months  to  learn  to  love  you. " 

He  still  held  her  hand  against  his 
breast,  his  other  arm  was  stealing  softly 
along  the  mantel  to  clasp  her  shoulder 
at  the  first  sign  of  3delding  in  her  face. 

"Then,  I  suppose,  we  have  reached 
the  end,"  she  said,  with  a  regretful  sigh; 
"I  am  sorry,  for  it  has  been  a  pretty 
pretense.  Now  you  must  teach  me  how 
to  say  jio.'' 

"But,"  he  cried,  grooving  suddenly 
very  white  about  the  lips,  "  you  are  not 
to  say  710  /" 

Her  hand  shook  with  the  trembling 
of  his,  but  otherwise  she  gave  no  sign 
of  exciteinent.  Not  one  glint  of  tur- 
quoise came  from  under  the  lowered 
lids,  as,  after  a  moment's  pause,  she 
said: 

"Oh,  I  see;  I  must  not  be  abrupt. 
I  must  hesitate,  hold  you  off  for  awhile, 
as  though  I  were  not  quite  sure  of  my- 
self." 

' '  But  I  will  not  be  held  off — you  must 
be  sure  of  yourself.  Marjory,  Marjor}^, 
cannot  you  see  that  the  play  is  at  an 
end?     That  I " 

But  she  drew  away  her  hand  and 
crossed  the  room  to  her  wheel,  for  Mis- 
tress Marsden's  voice  was  heard  in  the 
hall,  and  the  knob  was  rattling  under 
her  grasp.  Philip  lingered  to  tea,  but 
gained  no  further  speech  with  her  save 
the  commonplace  courtesies  in  her 
mother's  presence.  The  next  da}"  it 
was  the  same.  Mistress  Marsden  having 
need  of  his  advice  in  a  business  com- 
plication; and  then  for  ten  days,  she 
was  so  much  engrossed  with  Anita's 
wedding  preparations,  and  finally  the 
nuptials  themselves,  that  she  had  never 
a  moment  to  spare  hiiu  alone.  Her 
manner  toward  him,  a  charming  mixture 
of  formality  and  deference,  with  now 
and  then  a  dash  of  coquetry,  remained 
unchanged.  There  was  nothing  from 
which  he  could  draw  conclusions  as  to 
the  state  of  her  heart ;  he  was  even  doubt- 
ful whether  she  had  understood  him 
aright  at  that  last  interview.  He  chafed 
under  the  waiting,  and  had  resolved  to 
bring  things  to  a  crisis  by  applying  to 
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her  mother,  when  a  sudden  summons 
obliged  him  to  go  to  Edenton,  where  a 
law  suit  had  jeopardized  his  title  to  cer- 
tain valuable  properties.  There  he  was 
detained  more  than  two  weeks.  Weary, 
at  last,  of  the  lav/'s  delay,  and  unable 
to  endure  longer  that  other  delay  of  his 
heart  affairs,  he  left  his  lawyer  to  watch 
his  interests  and,  one  soft  spring  day, 
returned  to  New  Berne. 

Scarce  could  he  wait  to  rid  himself  of 
top  coat  and  dusty  boots  before  pre- 
senting himself  at  his  cousin's,  so  eager 
was  he  for  a  sight  of  Marjory's  face. 
Two  little  notes,  sent  during  his  absence, 
' '  to  make  her  manners  and  say  how 
she  missed  him,  and  would  he  not 
please  to  hurry  home?  "  had  lain  against 
his  heart  such  time  as  they  were  not 
being  re-read  by  his  devouring  eyes. 
He  had  brought  her  a  beautiful  present 
of  pearls,  and  took  his  way  to  the  house, 
resolved  to  put  his  fate  to  the  touch  and 
end  forever  this  agony  of  suspense. 

His  heart  throbbed  as  he  shut  the 
gate  behind  him,  and  he  lingered  a 
moment  to  enjoy  the  sensation  of  being 
near  her,  delaying  the  hand-touching 
as  one  delays,  in  pure  pleasure  of  an- 
ticipation, the  quaffing  of  a  glass  of 
mellow  wine.  He  noted  the  change 
the  advancing  spring  had  made  in  her 
garden,  and  stopped  to  pluck  a  golden 
crocus  from  its  bed.  His  foot  was  on 
the  first  low  step,  when  again,  with  that 
strange  shyness  which  sometimes  makes 
us  hesitate  to  look  a  great  happiness  in 
the  eyes,  he  turned  away  down  the  ter- 
race toward  the  aster  plat,  where  he  had 
first  talked  with  her.  He  had  a  mind 
to  see  the  place  once  more,  to  recall 
those  first  sweet  confidences.  The  path 
twisted  in  and  out  among  tall  lilac 
bushes  tasseled  with  clusters  of  fra- 
grant flowers.  He  filled  his  lungs,  as 
he  walked,  with  the  delicious  perfume, 
drawing  in  his  breath  softly,  saying  to 
himself  that  she  had  doubtless  passed 
that  same  way  within  the  hour. 

Then,  suddenly,  he  stopped. 

They  were  standing  under  the  dam- 
ask rose  bush,  Marjory  and  Nathan 
Burgwyn!  Bare  headed,  with  one 
strong  arm  thrown  up  against  the  trellis 
upon  which  the  vine  climbed,  he  bent 
toward  her,  eager,  insistent;  his  clear 
eyes  alight  with  the  passion  of  his  heart. 
"  I  love  you,  sweet  Marjory!  " 


The  voice  thrilled  even  the  unseen 
spectator  at  the  curve  of  the  hedge,  so 
fraught  it  was  with  tenderness.  Her 
right  hand  had  forgotten  its  duty  and, 
all  unheeded,  the  Watteau  gown  of 
flowered  silk  swept  the  gravel;  while 
her  left,  trembling  visibly,  held  a  half- 
blown  rose  against  her  cheek,  dyed 
scarlet  now  with  emotion.  Her  lover's 
hand  was  seeking  hers,  his  vibrant 
voice  again  in  her  ears  : 

"  I  have  loved  you  all  your  life." 

A  spasm  of  pain  swept  over  the  face 
under  the  lilacs.  So,  then,  she  had 
learned  to  falter,  to  hesitate, — learned 
the  sweet  trick  of  blushing,  but  not  for 
him!  To  have  her  stand  before  him 
thus,  for  one  brief  minute,  he  would  have 
bartered  all  the  world.  For  one  fasci- 
nated moment  he  watched  them,  then 
turned  softly  that  the  grating  gravel 
should  not  betray  him,  and  retraced  his 
steps  under  the  purple-plumed  lilacs, 
and  so  on,  out  of  the  garden,  out  into 
the  sunset-brightened  world  which,  for 
him,  had  suddenl}^  grown  so  dark. 

Far  into  the  night  he  sat  over  his 
pipe,  striving  to  think,  yet  conscious  of 
naught  save  a  dull  pain,  a  sickening 
sense  of  loneliness.  Then,  suddenly, 
into  this  unquiet  there  obtruded  itself  a 
question :  Why  despair  ?  Because  a 
girl  had  blushed  once  ?  Girls  blushed 
for  many  things  besides  for  love.  For 
excitement,  for  teasing,  for  annoyance. 
Nathan  was  so  impetuous,  so  ardent  in 
his  wooing,  may  not  this  have  disturbed 
her  ?  She  had  withdrawn  her  hand 
before  his  seeking  one  (he  had  lingered 
long  enough  to  see  that) ;  would  she 
have  done  this  if  her  blush  had  meant 
an  awakened  affection  ?  And  under 
this  revulsion  of  feeling  hope  revived. 
The  next  morning  he  sent  her  the 
pearls  with  a  note;  and  that  evening, 
repaired  to  the  palace,  where  Lady 
Tryon  was  giving  a  ball  to  those  of  the 
gentry  who  were  preparing  to  follow 
her  husband  to  the  field  against  the 
Regulators,  who  were  gathering  in 
numbers  in  the  upper  counties  to  resist, 
with  arms,  the  oppression  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's agents.  His  distrust  of  the  Gov- 
ernor had  increased  so,  of  late,  that  he 
was  seldom  seen  at  the  levees;  but,  to- 
night, his  heart  was  on  fire  with  impa- 
tience,— not  even  the  signs  of  martial 
preparations  moved  him. 
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He  replied  mechanically  to  the  greet- 
ings of  friends,  scarce  knowing  what  an- 
swers he  gave  to  their  questions.  His 
eyes  were  upon  the  door  until  she  en- 
tered with  her  chaperone,  and  his  blood 
leaped  warmly  at  sight  of  his  pearls 
about  her  slender  throat.  Her  gown 
was  of  white,  and  there  was  no  color 
about  her,  saving  the  coral  of  her  lips 


What    punishment,    think    you,  sir,    is 
meet  for  such  neglect  ?  " 

In  his  delight  all  annoyance,  all  jeal- 
ousy was  swept  away;  he  saluted  her 
hand  with  a  new  grace  in  the  courtesy 
of  his  manner,  saying  he  was  already 
sufficiently  punished  in  being  obliged 
to  absent  himself  from  her  presence. 
It  seemed  that  the  throng  of  admirers 
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and  the  turquoise  of  her  eyes;  in  the 
midst  of  his  joy  at  seeing  her  once  more 
he  was  conscious  of  a  sense  of  elation 
at  her  fairness. 

"Naughty  cousin,"  she  said,  with 
playful  reproach,  as  she  took  his  arm  to 
seek  out  her  hostess  ;  ' '  naughty  cousin 
to  remain  away  such  a  time.  Naughty 
Philip  not  to  come  to  me  yesterday — I 
waited    long    for   you   in    the   garden. 


who  clustered  about  tor  greetings  would 
never  have  done  with  her;  but  at  last 
she  was  free,  and  he  drew  her  away 
until  they  stood  apart  in  a  corner  of  the 
roof  garden,  screened  from  view  by  the 
tall,  potted  plants.  How  willingly  she 
seemed  to  go  with  him. 

A  clear  moon  was  overhead,  below 
lay  the  village,  its  habitations,  picked  out 
by  points  of  light  from  open  doors  and 
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windows.  On  one  hand,  almost  at  their 
feet,  the  waters  of  the  Trent  mirrored 
the  stars,  while  far  away  over  the  roofs 
the  breast  of  the  Neuse  was  overhung 
by  a  mist  which,  creeping  inland,  put  a 
white  arm  softly  about  the  town.  The 
echo  of  music  and  of  dancing  feet  came 
faintly  from  below ;  the  breath  of  early 
flowers  freighted  all  the  air,  for  even  as 
the  winter  tarries  in  its  approach,  so,  in 
that  climate,  the  spring  comes  early. 
With  the  opportunity  at  last  his  own, 
Philip  hesitated  how  to  begin.  The 
little  silence  between  them  was  broken 
by  her: 

' '  I  needs  must  thank  you,  again,  for 
the  gift  you  sent  me  this  morning  ;  i  fear 
my  note  but  feebly  expressed  my  grati- 
tude. Of  all  jewels,  pearls  are  my  favor- 
ites, and  these  are  exceeding  beautiful. " 

"There  is  another  jewel,  a  pearl  of 
far  greater  price,  which  I  fain  would 
wear  in  my  heart  through  life  ;"  he 
answered  with  an  attempt  at  gaiety,  al- 
though the  light  pressure  of  her  fingers 
upon  his  arm  set  his  pulse  a-throb. 

"And  what  is  that  ?  "  she  asked,  ab- 
sently, watching  the  mist  creep  in  from 
the  Neuse. 

"  Your  love !  "  and  all  his  passion  was 
in  his  tone  and  in  the  folding  of  his 
hand  above  hers.  "Mark  you  not, 
sweet  one,  how  near  a  month  agone  I 
asked  you  for  this  ?  I  have  not  had  my 
answer  yet,  and  my  heart  is  weary  with 
the  waiting." 

A  gush  of  shy,  happy  laughter  was 
her  answer.  Then,  suddenly,  she  lifted 
her  face,  all  dimpled  and  blushing  : 
' '  You  have  been  most  kind,  cousin,  to 
play  at  sweethearts  with  me  and  so  in- 
struct me  in  the  manners  of  courtship. 
I  fear  it  has  sometimes  been  a  strain  up- 
on your  patience.  But  now  I  absolve 
you  from  your  task, — it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  make  believe  for — I — I 
have  a  real  lover. " 

He  stood  as  one  stricken  ;  but,  trem- 
bling with  her  confession  and  with  her 
eyes  downcast,  she  saw  not  the  pallor 
of  his  face. 

"And  am  not  I  a  real  lover?"  he 
asked,  when  at  last  he  felt  he  could  trust 
his  voice. 

"Nay,  nay,"  she  said,  a'^  though  still 
keeping  up  the  farce ;  ' '  you  are  my 
patient  instructor,  my  good,  kind  cous- 
in— ah,  how  much  I  owe  you  for  all  your 


care  of  me !  But  for  you  my  mother 
would  have  held  me  like  a  nun  all  these 
happy  months." 

"  And  your  lover, — who  is  he  ?  "  He 
knew  what  the  answer  would  be,  and 
yet  the  words  stabbed  into  his  heart  as 
she  said,  with  lowered  eyes: 

"  Master  Nathan  Burgwyn. " 

"  You  are  promised  to  him  ?  " 

"Yes, — and,  oh  cousin,  I  am  very 
happy! " 

Was  she  ignorant  of  this  man's  an- 
guish, or  guessing  it,  had  she  chosen  the 
surest  though  the  cruelest  way  to  cure 
kim  ?  Looking  at  her,  he  himself  could 
not  guess  how  it  was  with  her,  in  his 
own  heart  there  was  such  chaos  of  pain. 

"And — your  mother  ?  " 

"Ah!  that  is  just  why  I  wanted  so 
much  that  you  should  come  home.  My 
mother  is  greatly  prejudiced  against 
Nathan;  seeing  not  his  noble  traits  and 
holding  his  high  spirits  as  sinful.  She 
knows  nothing  as  yet  of  his — our  plans. 
You  must  tell  her.  Oh,  she  will  object, 
yes;  but,  good  cousin,  you  will  arrange 
it  for  me !  " 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm, 
smiling  up  at  him  with  that  sweet  con- 
fidence which  before  had  so  often 
conquered  him.  He  lifted  her  face  to 
the  faint  light,  and  in  his  eyes  was  the 
agony  of  a  death  duel  with  love  and 
hope. 

"  I  will  do  your  bidding,  sweet  Mar- 
jory." 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  there 
came  the  sound  of  a  footstep,  and  her 
eyes,  looking  beyond  him,  brightened. 
He  knew,  instinctively,  who  the  intruder 
was,  and  bending  over  her  hand  with  his 
grave  courtesy,  he  left  her  alone,  know- 
ing that  Nathan  would  soon  find  her. 

Five  minutes  later  he  made  his  adieux 
to  Lady  Tryon  and  started  down  the 
brilliant  ball-room.  A  bevy  of  pretty 
girls  waylaid  him,  some  demanding  the 
cause  of  his  early  departure,  others 
declaring  he  must  come  away  to  the 
supper  room  directly  and  have  some 
wine  to  cure  his  solemn  face.  But  he 
put  them  aside,  smiling,  jesting,  bowing 
right  and  left  with  easy  grace,  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  saying: 

"Another  time,  fair  ladies;  another 
time." 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  old  beau 
made  his  exit  from  that  gay,  social  world, 
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where  he  had  so  long  ruled  as  autocrat. 

For  an  hour  he  sat  in  Mistress  Mars- 
den's  parlor,  arguing  against  prejudice, 
reasoning  away  objections.  Then  he 
took  his  leave ;  he  had  done  Marjory  his 
last  service.  Alone  in  his  bachelor 
apartments  he  broke  down  and  leaned 
upon  the  mantel  shelf,  with  a  rattling 
sound  in  his  throat,  like  sobs.  Then, 
with  feverish  impatience,  he  tore  off  the 
festive  attire  in  which  he  had  a  while 
ago  arrayed  himself  with  such  tasteful 
care,  throwing  aside  silken  hose  and 
jeweled  buckles  as  things  with  which  he 
had  done  forever.  Half  an  hour  later, 
booted  and  spurred  and  belted,  under 
his  riding  coat,  with  sword  and  pistols, 
he  led  his  horse  from  its  stall  and 
mounting,  turned  his  face  to  the  west, 
riding  away  into  the  mist  which  opened 
its  soft,  white  arms  to  receive,  him. 

In  far  off  Alamance  he  appeared  in 
the  camp  of  the  Regulators  and  offered 
his  sword  to  the  leaders. 

' '  Your  ways  of  gaining  redress  are 
oftentimes  unwise,  but  you  are  fighting 
for  the  right,"  he  said  simply;  and  they 
received  him  with  joy,  knowing  the 
metal  whereof  he  was  made. 

It  was  not  long  ere  Tryon,  at  the 
head  of  his  trained  regulars,  appeared 
before  the  camp  and  issued  his  arrogant 
proclamation,  that  "the  insurgents" 
must  lay  down   their  arms  within  the 


hour  and  submit  their  leaders  for  pun- 
ishment, or  else  they  must  fight.  Un- 
disciplined and  poorly  equipped  as  they 
were,  they  chose  the  latter;  and  thus, 
under  the  soft  May  sunlight,  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Alamance,  where  America 
made  her  first  stand  against  foreign 
oppression.  Had  the  result  been  a 
victory  for  the  Regulators,  a  long  array 
of  names  had  been  added  to  the  coun- 
try's list  of  patriots,  and  Alamance  and 
not  Lexington  would  have  opened  the 
roll-call  of  the  Revolution. 

For  two  hours  the  contest  raged,  and 
ever  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  was 
Philip  Darrow,  bearing,  as  it  seemed,  a 
charmed  life ;  cheering  on  the  men  with 
word  and  example.  But  when  the 
hurricane  of  shot  and  shell  had  passed, 
and  the  war  ravens  gathered  their  dead, 
they  found  him  with  his  face  to  the  sky, 
the  peace  of  a  welcome  death  in  the 
calm  lines  about  his  mouth. 

In  Tryon's  army  were  those  who  had 
known  him  always,  men  who  had  loved 
him  for  his  courage  and  his  courtesy; 
and,  remembering  the  old  ties  of  friend- 
ship, they  carried  him  back  to  New 
Berne  to  rest  by  his  mother  in  the 
moss-hung  burying  ground.  There  was 
grief  throughout  the  community;  and 
sweet  Majory  Burgwyn,  with  her  tur- 
quoise eyes  all  clouded  with  tears,  laid 
her  last  tribute  of  flowers  upon  a  grave. 
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sports- 
m  e  n 
who 
now  seldom  go 
afield  have 
little  idea  how 
fast  game  is 
changing  its 
habits  to  keep 
pace  with  im- 
provements in  fire-arms.  This  is  quite 
as  marked  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  on  the 
Atlantic. 

The  deer  and  the  antelope  rose  to 
the  situation  soon  after  the  introduction 
of  the  breech-loader,  while  ducks,  geese 
and  sand-hill   cranes  were   not  far  be- 
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hind.  The  quail  was  somewhat  slower, 
but  when  he  did  awake  he  lost  little 
time  in  rubbing  his  eyes.  He  has  learned 
how  to  puzzle  many  of  the  older  shots 
of  the  West. 

After  the  first  rise  it  is  now  almost  as 
great  a  problem  to  hold  the  quail  to- 
gether as  it  used  to  be  to  make  them 
scatter  enough  to  lie  well  for  single  shots. 

But  Wilson's  snipe,  commonly  called 
"  Jacksnipe  "  here  and  "  English  snipe  " 
in  many  parts  of  the  East,  bids  fair  to 
eclipse  in  smartness  the  saucy  little 
quail  whose  legs  almost  equal  his 
wings.  The  snipe  has  been  longer  in 
discovering  that  the  ways  of  destruction 
were  improving  all  about  him,  but  he 
appears  to  have  solved  the  problem. 
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Recently  I  took  a  hunt  a  few  miles  out 
from  Los  Angeles,  during-  which  this 
charming  little  rover  of  the  sky  showed 
off  to  the  best  advantage.  Even  when 
I  was  a  boy  he  was  bad  enough  and 
hard  enough  to  hit  with  such  guns  as 
we  then  had,  or  rather  with  such  loads 
as  we  used,  for  many  guns  then  were 
good  enough,  though  few  knew  how  to 
charge  them  for  quick  and  effective 
work  at  any  distance. 

The  sun  shone  soft  and  warm  over  a 
thousand  shades  of  rolling  green  that 
robed  the  land,  from  the  boggy  meadows, 
where  the  snipe  loves  to  feed,  to  the 
tops  of  the  Cahuenga  hills  that  rose  in 
benches  and  swells  two  thousand  feet  or 
more  above  us.  The  ground  was  ap- 
parently just  right  for  snipe.  It  often 
seems  so  to  the  most  accomplished 
sportsman,  while  the  snipe  seem  to  think 
otherwise. 

For  two  hours  or  more  we  plunged 
through  acres  of  nice  mud  full  of  fat 
worms.  Everywhere  around  us  shone 
the  golden  breast  of  the  lark  with  its 
spot  of  jet,  and  his  rich,  full  notes,  so 
different  from  those  of  the  eastern  lark, 
rolled  everywhere  from  the  willows, 
whose  fuzzy  catkins  were  unfolding  on 
the  low  grounds,  to  where  the  lemon 
and  the  orange  were  blooming  on  the 
green  terraces  of  the  hills  above.  On 
last  year's  goldenrod,  whose  grayish 
stalk  rose  from  the  meadow,  from  the 
sprawling  burdock  beside  it  and  from 
almost  every  yard  of  the  fence  that  en- 
closed the  meadow,  glowed  the  rich  crim- 
son throat  of  the  linnet  and  his  cheerful 
chatter  sounded  on  every  breeze.  But 
no  wisp  of  gray  shot  upward  from  the 
grass,  and  no  defiant  "  scape,"  in  quaint, 
old-fashioned  tone,  rose  on  the  sunlit 
air.  These  grounds  were  always  good ; 
plenty  of  snipe  were  here  but  a  year 
ago,  it  was  just  the  time  of  year  for 
them,  and  just  the  kind  of  ground  on 
which  to  find  them,  but  they  were  not 
here. 

After  tramping  all  the  bog  and  ad- 
joining upland  likely  to  contain  a  snipe, 
we  left  for  home.  A  mile  from  there, 
on  some  upland,  in  a  field  along  the 
road  that  was  being  plowed  for  grain, 
my  companion  swore  he  saw  a  snipe 
rise.  He  was  strongly  inclined  to 
accept  my  assertion  that  it  must  have 
been  a  lark,  but  he  was  bound  to  in- 


vestigate   and  I  had    curiosity   enough 
to  follow  him. 

There  was  nothing  within  half  a  mile 
that  looked  like  feeding-ground  for 
this  hungry  little  chap,  and  though  I 
had  seen  single  snipe  alight  on  a  brushy 
hill-side  far  from  muddy  ground,  it  was 
generally  when  dazed  from  a  cannon- 
ade. Never  had  I  found  them  undis- 
turbed so  far  from  feeding-ground,  or 
on  such  dry  upland  as  this. 

Before  we  had  gone  half  across  the 
field  there  was  a  rattle  of  wings  on 
the  left,  not  like  the  whirring  of  a  quail, 
nor  yet  like  the  clapping  of  the  wings  of 
the  pigeon  getting  under  way,  but  a 
cross  between  the  two  and  lasting  but 
a  second.  Quickly  wheeling,  we  saw 
eighty  yards  away  the  white  flank  and 
brown  back,  the  long  outstretched  bill 
and  the  gray  neck  and  head,  that  rare 
little  combination  of  tints  and  shape 
and  action  that  for  so  many  has  more 
attraction  than  the  biggest  moose  that 
ever  Indian  called,  or  the  largest  bird 
that  ever  flew.  To  see  this  snipe  rising 
from  a  dry  plow-furrow  in  a  dry  field  sur- 
prised us  both ;  the  distance  at  which  it 
rose  surprised  us  so  much  that  neither 
thought  of  raising  his  gun ;  but  the  way  it 
shot  away  into  outer  space  surprised  us 
still  more.  Across  the  sky  it  went,  not 
pitching  and  tacking  as  in  days  of  old, 
but  straight  as  the  flight  of  a  rocket,  until 
it  seemed  almost  lost  in  the  edge  of  a 
fluffy  cloud  that  encircled  the  snow-clad 
crown  of  San  Antonio;  then  away  it 
wheeled  south,  where  the  sounding  sea 
laps  the  sunny  shores  of  Long  Beach. 

Such  a  flight  of  a  snipe  I  had  never 
seen  before.  I  had  seen  snipe  rove  the 
sky  and  cover  the  cloud  with  a  network 
of  airy  trail,  but  sooner  or  later  almost 
all  of  them  pitched  down  to  earth 
again,  and  if  lost  to  sight  at  all  above 
the  horizon  line  it  was  generally  behind 
some  hill  or  tree.  But  here  was  one  lost 
in  upper  space  and  going  as  if  bound 
for  some  other  sphere.  Generally  one 
can  mark  the  bird's  descent  with  a  good 
chance  of  starting  it  again  within  reason- 
able distance.  But  here  there  was 
nothing  to  mark. 

A  hundred  yards  or  so  we  walked 
wondering  on,  when  three  more  filmy 
lines  of  gray  mounting  from  some  more 
plow-furrows  caught  our  eyes.  Full 
fifty  yards  away  these  rose  on  swift  but 
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silent  wing,  and  with  not  a  "scape" 
falling  from  one  of  the  gray  throats. 
We  kept  our  guns  down,  for  neither  of 
us  cared  to  risk  long  shots,  where  the 
probability  of  wounding  was  greater  than 
the  chance  of  painless  killing.  Perhaps 
you  think  the  birds  went  away  together. 
They  were  too  smart  for  that.  They 
intended  to  distract  the  enemies'  forces 
and  they  did. 

As  if  by  mutual  repulsion  they  started 
for  three  quarters  of  the  world.  One 
hied  away  over  the  green  lemon  groves 
of  Hollywood  and  the  broad  fields  of 
tomatoes  and  peas  that  lined  the  warmer 
slopes  of  the  hills  above;  then  over  the 
rugged  crest  of  the  hills,  where  the  lilac 
and  laurel  were  smiling  in  the  brighter 
green  of  winter,  he  pitched  into  the  broad 
sunlit  basin  of  San  Fernando.  Another 
wavered  for  a  moment,  then  steered 
away  toward  Lower  California,  which 
he  probably  reached  before  dark ;  while 
the  third  wheeled  away  to  where  Santa 
Monica  lies  on  the  west  beside  the 
tumbling  wave.  But  none  of  them  came 
to  earth  where  we  would  be  likely  to 
reach  them  thatday  withan  express  train. 

Finding  marking  such  birds  down  a 
hopeless  task,  we  moved  along. 
Scarcely  fifty  yards  beyond  where  the 
three  snipe  had  risen  there  was  a 
sudden  whisk  of  gray  from  another 
plow-furrow  about  thirty-five  yards 
ahead.  A  simultaneous  bang  of  two 
barrels  before  it  was  two  yards  from 
the  ground,  and  the  gray  curved  to 
earth  again.  It  began  to  look  as  if  we 
should  yet  be  equal  to  the  emergency. 
No  bird  was  ever  laid  out  more  quickly 
than  this  one,  and  if  we  could  only  find 
enough  that  would  rise  within  thirty 
yards  or  so,  the  wild  ways  of  the  other 
little  vagrants  would  but  give  spice  to 
the  skill  that  even  the  nearest  rising 
birds  called  for. 

Alas  for  our  towering  hopes.  We  had 
scarcely  picked  up  our  fallen  bird  when 
another,  silent  as  the  last,  but  no  less 
swift  of  wing,  skimmed  the  fresh  earth 
at  about  the  same  distance.  The  pull 
at  two  triggers  was  simultaneous,  but  I 
had  been  shooting  a  .22  rifle  for  a  few 
days  before  and  made  a  wretched  balk 
on  the  trigger.  The  gun  wabbled  afoot 
from  the  mark  without  going  off  at  all. 
My  companion  had  better  luck  in  pulling 
the  trigger,  but  the  snipe  darted  away 


so  fast  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  catch 
it  with  the  second  barrel  of  either  gun. 
Like  the  rest,  this  bird  ranged  the  sky 
in  several  directions  and  then  steered 
away  into  the  north  and  was  soon  lost. 

Bearing  off  to  the  left,  my  companion 
crossed  a  fence,  and  a  few  rods  beyond 
it  two  snipe  rose  at  about  thirty  yards. 
No  two  barrels  ever  exploded  more 
quickly  at  a  double  bird-match  at  a  trap, 
and  both  birds  fell.  The  proud  smile 
on  my  friend's  face  as  he  looked  around 
would  have  dissipated  an  ocean  fog, 
but  it  was  quickly  swamped  in  abysmal 
gloom  as  another  snipe  rose  and  dodged 
both  barrels  with  a  fancy  twist.  Swift 
as  the  wind  it  came  my  way,  and  I 
dropped  almost  flat  on  the  ground  for 
fear  of  scaring  it.  I  knew  my  friend 
was  d3dng  to  have  me  miss  it,  for  of  all 
the  misery  that  loves  company  there  is 
none  like  the  misery  from  missing  a 
nice  shot,  As  I  raised  the  gun  the 
snipe  bore  off  with  a  sharp  twist,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  I  held  ten  feet  ahead  of  it, 
so  swdft  its  flight.  But  at  the  report  it 
whirled  over. 

It  seemed  hardly  possible  that  Wil- 
son's snipe  could  be  found  upon  such 
ground  as  this.  Surely  a  few  must 
have  been  driven  here  by  accident  ana 
that  would  account  for  their  unusual 
wnldness.  Snipe  have  no  business  on 
such  ground,  and  it  was  too  dry  for 
them  to  pull  worms  out  of  with  their 
slender  bills  even  if  the  worms  were 
there.  Snipe  should  be  down  on  the 
wet  ground,  where  the  killdeer  was 
trotting  about  with  plaintive  note,  and 
not  where  the  little  brown  plover  was 
waltzing  with  tender  whistle  over  the 
greensward  of  the  uplands.  We  con- 
cluded, however,  to  see  the  game  out 
and  went  on. 

Scarcely  a  hundred  yards  had  we 
gone  when  there  was  a  sharp  "  scape  " 
ahead  of  us,  and,  mounting  from  the 
green  grain  springing  from  last  year's 
stubble,  another  snipe  started  for  the 
skies,  pitching  now  to  the  right  and 
now  to  the  left,  but  ever  upward  and 
onward.  And  this  was  the  first  of  the 
day  that  had  spoken  a  word  on  rising. 
We  had  wondered  why  they  were  all  so 
silent,  but  we  now  wondered  how  this 
one  had  found  time  to  speak.  We  cer- 
tainly found  no  time  to  shoot  at  him, 
and  he  went  winding  away  on  high. 
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It  was  getting  interesting  to  know 
how  far  a  snipe  would  rise,  what  speed 
he  would  make,  and  what  quarter  of 
the  universe  would  be  most  to  his  taste. 
Before  we  had  gone  fifty  yards  farther 
four  snipe  arose  to  show  us.  But  two 
of  them  had  somehow  miscalculated  the 
range  of  our  guns,  for  at  the  quick 
bang- whang  of  two  barrels  two  of  them 
dipped  to  earth  almost  as  fast  as  they 
had  risen.  And  then  there  was  another 
sudden  bang-whang  and  we  looked  to 
see  two  more  snipe  fall,  for  they  were 
still  within  reach,  though  with  little 
margin  to  spare  for  slowness.  If  I  ever 
learn  of  their  alighting  anywhere  on 
this  sphere — I  will  let  you  know. 

How  different  this  bird  of  the  day 
from  the  gay  wanderer  that  used  to 
spin  up-wind  for  a  while,  then  dart 
away  skyward,  then,  changing  its  mind, 
whisk  now  on  one  tack  now  on  another, 


then  come  back  like  a  boomerang,  then 
with  a  few  zigzag  courses  dart  upward, 
and  then  with  sudden  whirl  fall  into  a 
long  spiral  line  and  with  sharp  bill 
toward  earth,  come  down,  pitch  around 
backward  and  alight  within  two  hundred 
yards  perhaps  of  the  place  where  you 
last  shot  at  it.  How  different,  too,  from 
the  little  beauty  that  used  often  to 
spring  so  near  you  that  you  could 
distinguish  the  gamey  colors  of  his  back 
and  almost  see  his  little  eyes  sparkle 
behind  the  long  black  bill  as  he  tacked 
in  getting  under  way,  and  rarely  failed 
to  speak  his  little  piece  before  you  could- 
raise  the  gun  upon  him.  And  yet  what 
for  many  would  reduce  the  charm  of 
shooting  this  bird  for  me  only  height- 
ened it,  and  though  our  bag  was 
small  in  proportion  to  the  birds  seen 
I  have  rarely  had  one  that  I  valued 
more. 
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OG  with  the  pensive  hazel  eyes, 
Shaggy  coat,  or  feet  of  tan, 
What  do  you  think  when  you  look  so  wise 
Into  the  face  of  your  fellow,  man  ? 


Velvet  fields  and  beds  of  down 
In  my  lady's  parlor  spread  ; 

Even  against  her  silken  gown 
You  may  lay  your  curly  head. 

Restless  still  ?     And  long  you  yet 
Otherwhere  the  time  to  while  ? 

Other  scents  than  violet. 

Other  game  than  lady's  smile  ? 

Scenes  of  sport  from  parent  brain. 
Pictures  of  the  far-off  chase, 

Quickened  into  life  again. 
Beautify  your  eager  face. 


Cows  are  filing  down  the  lane  ; 

From  the  distant  meadow  lot, 
Trampling  feet  and  flowing  mane, 

Come  the  horses  on  a  trot. 

Scattered  in  the  nibbled  grass, 

Sheep  are  still  and  grazing — then, 

Gathered  in  a  woolly  mass, 

March,  like  soldiers,  to  the  pen. 

See,  your  mistress'  eyes  are  wet. 
Lay  your  head  against  her  knee  ; 

She,  the  city  fashion's  pet, 

Needs  your  faithful  sympathy. 

William  Chadwick  Olmsted. 
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E  were  all 
very  glad 
when  orders 
came  to  run 
up  to  Swatow 
for  a  fort- 
night. 

We  felt 
that  we  were 
really  going 
to  hav  e  an 
outing,  which 
would  be 
most  accept- 
able after  our 
six  weeks  of 
idling  about 
Hong  Kong. 
The  city 
and  settle- 
ment of 
Swatow  is 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles, by 
steamer  route,  to  the  northward  from 
Hong  Kong,  but  a  much  shorter  dis- 
tance as  the  crow  flies.  About  Swatow 
is  by  all  odds  the  best  shooting  ground 
left  on  the  China  coast,  a  much  shot- 
over  country. 

Our  preparations  were  soon  com- 
pleted and,  in  due  time,  we  reached 
Swatow.  Here  we  were  boarded  by 
the  usual  consuls,  merchants  and  others, 
with  that  kindness  and  open-handed 
hospitality  characteristic  of  all  little 
"out-ports"  in  the  far-off  corners  of 
the  world.  Among  our  visitors  were 
two  British  officers,  who  had  just  fin- 
ished a  week's  shooting  here,  and  who 
furnished  most  cheering  news  from  the 
shooting  ground,  which  lay  some  twenty 
miles  away. 

Three  of  the  shooting  party,  including 
the  Doctor  of  the  ship,  started  next 
morning,  while  I,  the  fourth  member, 
followed  a  day  later.  The  head  of  a 
large  mercantile  firm  had  loaned  us  his 
house-boat,  a  commodious  affair,  which 
we  found  to  be  the  best  house-boat  on 
the  coast.  It  had  a  cabin  with  two 
bunks,  after-deck  and  forecastle,  coolies' 
quarters,  and  all  the  comforts  one  could 
reasonably  expect. 

Our  British  friends  had  recommended 


to  us,  as  the  best  in  Swatow,  the 
"  shootee-bird  "  man  they  had  taken 
with  them.  This  "  shootee-bird  "  man 
is  an  institution  in  all  Chinese  ports 
where  people  go  to  shoot,  and  he  gains 
a  thriving  livelihood  during  the  winter. 
He  is  invariably  known  as  "  Charlie,"  I 
suppose  for  the  same  reason  that  an  or- 
dinary coolie  is  dubbed  "John." 

When  the  expedition  cleared  from 
the  ship's  side  it  was  a  most  complete 
affair, — the  large  house-boat,  with  the 
"  number-one-man  "  at  the  tiller, — four 
coolies  in  the  crew, — Charlie,  with  two 
of  his  own  henchmen,  standing  proudly 
on  the  forecastle, — our  Cantonese  ser- 
vant, whom  we  had  taken  as  cook, 
standing  aport,  as  became  one  who  was 
a  little  above  a  coolie, — and  lastly,  the 
sportsmen  comfortably  fixed  on  the 
after-deck  and  puffing  their  excitement 
into  clouds  of  smoke. 

I  passed  the  rest  of  my  watch  looking 
at  the  boat's  sail,  disappearing  up  the 
river,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  free,  I  set 
about  my  preparations  for  the  morrow. 

The  sailor's  friend,  the  bumboat- 
man,  gave  me  a  helping  hand.  He 
found  a  coolie  for  me  who  knew 
where  "Charlie"  was  going  to  anchor 
the  house-boat,  who  would  take  me 
there  in  a  sampan,  stay  two  days,  and 
come  back,  all  for  the  enormous  sum  of 
two  Mexicans — about  a  dollar  of  our 
money.  Of  course  I  put  on  my  grav- 
est look  and  shook  my  head  at  having 
to  pay  such  a  tremendous  sum  for  such 
a  small  service,  but  the  bumboat-man 
assured  me  that  the  coolie  was  very 
valuable  indeed — so  I  agreed. 

Next  morning  it  was  7nj/  turn.  I 
arrayed  myself  for  the  journey  and 
went  on  deck  to  look  out  for  the  "  con- 
vanience  "  that  was  to  carry  me  up  the 
river.  There  it  was,  alongside,  the  nar- 
rowest and  tipsiest  affair,  next  a  Man- 
ila bauka,  I  have  ever  seen,  or  trusted 
myself  in.  I  immediately  demanded 
something  bigger — a  sampan — a  boat — 
anything  that  did  not  turn  turtle — as  I 
was  sure  this  thing  was  going  to  do ; — 
as  I  didn't  at  all  fancy  a  twenty-mile 
journey  up  a  squally  river,  five  or  six 
miles  wide,  in  this  conveyance. 
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But  all  my  storming  was  in  vain.  I 
found  I  would  have  to  take  that  or 
nothing,  so  told  my  Cantonese  boy  to 
tell  the  man  where  I  wanted  to  go,  and 
to  put  my  luggage  aboard.  To  m}^  dis- 
gust all  I  could  get  out  of  Ah  Yow — 
my  boy — was  that  he  didn't  "  Sabey 
Swatow  talkee  " — giving  a  disdainful 
twist  to  his  neck.  This,  to  be  sure, 
was  a  common  occurrence  all  over  China. 
Here  were  Canton  and  Swatow,  not  two 
hundred  miles  apart,  and  neither  coolie 
could  understand  a  word  the  other 
said.  In  fact,  ridiculous  as  it  may 
seem,  they  had  to  converse  in  "  pigeon 
English." 

My  only  resource  was  to  fall  back  on 
my  friend  Hong  Faa,  the  bumboat- 
man,  who  said  he  had  explained  every- 
thing, and  the  following  conversation 
ensued  between  us. 

"John,  this  man  sabey  where  my 
wantchee  go  upside  riber,  shootee 
bird? " 

' '  Yessah,  my  tinkee  can  do,  hab 
makee  talkee  him." 

"Him  talkee  pigeon  English  lilly 
bit? " 

"Yessah,  my  tinkee  him  no  can  do." 
Here  was  a  dilemma,  certainly.  A 
journey  in  a  tiny  shallop,  up  an  un- 
known river,  seeking  for  a  small  sail- 
boat twenty  miles  away,  with  a  man 
who  didn't  understand  a  word  I  said — 
even  when  I  swore  at  him — and  most 
coolies  understand  the  latter.  How- 
ever, I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go. 
Accordingly,  I  decided  the  only  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  was  to  immediately 
learn  some  of  the  Swatow  dialect. 

"  John,  "  I  said,  in  pigeon  English, 
"what  is  the  name  of  the  place  I  am 
going  to  ?" 

"  Ching-tow,  sah!  yessah!  " 

"Very  well,  John,  how  do  people 
say  '  chop-chop '  (  hurry-up )  in  the 
Swatow  dialect  ? " 

"  May-may,  sah,  yessah!"  he  replied, 
and  that  was  sufficient  for  my  wants. 

Thus,  armed  with  a  formidable  vocab- 
ulary and  an  immense  amount  of  zeal, 
I  commenced  my  journey  in  search  of 
the  lost  expedition. 

I  got  myself  comfortably  settled  in 
my  canoe-like  structure,  my  back 
against  my  portmanteau,  my  lunch  be- 
tween my  feet,  and  my  gun — which  I 
very  nearly  forgot — across  my  knees  ; 


leaving  small  space  in  the  bows  to  my 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend. 

The  river  was  like  glass,  and  a  flood 
tide  pushed  us  along  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Our  rag  of  a  sail  was  hoisted,  and  the 
light  breeze  started  a  little  streak  of 
foam  curling  under  our  bows. 

Past  city  and  past  villages;  past  junks 
and  past  sampans,  past  fields  and  past 
flocks !  The  river  here  was  broad  and 
shallow,  and  we  kept  in  close  to  its 
muddy  bank.  I  tried  half  a  dozen  shots 
at  some  flights  of  water-fowl,  but  with 
ill  success.  My  man  first  spied  the 
birds  and  excitedly  pointed  with  his  fin- 
ger. My  vast  knowledge  of  the  Swatow 
dialect  at  once  came  into  play.  "  May- 
may!  "  I  said,  in  a  tragic  whisper,  caus- 
ing the  little  man  to  paddle  swiftl}^  and 
noiselessly.  Stealthily  we  caine  down 
on  them,  but  they  rose  wild  and,  al- 
though I  let  them  have  both  barrels  of 
my  twenty-gauge,  nothing  fell. 

I  had  no  better  luck  at  some  other 
flights.  My  man  seemed  very  keen, 
and  kept  his  almond- eyes  well  open  for 
birds — and  extra  cash,  too,  I  fancy. 
Whenever  I  sighted  a  bird,  I  cried 
"  Ma3^--may,"  and  after  I  had  fired  and 
missed,  I  sadly  said  "  Ching-tow,"  as  an 
indication  to  resume  our  journey  thither- 
ward. Thus  was  our  conversation  easy 
and  affable,  on  a  vocabulary  of  two 
words.  I  have  talked  hours  to  a  Greek 
boatman,  when  "Bono"  was  the  only 
intelligible  word  between  us. 

It  was  probably  half  an  hour  past 
noon  and  the  January  sun  was  hot. 
The  river-banks  now  formed  curving 
bays,  pockets  and  bends.  I  scanned 
every  in  qh  of  the  bank — fully  a  mile  on 
either  side  of  us — for  anything  that 
looked  like  a  house-boat,  but  without 
result.  To  John,  finally,  I  was  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  our  destination. 
On  second  thought,  this  was  nothing 
very  remarkable,  as  he,  knowing  where 
Ching-tow  was,  naturally  knew  where 
to  look.  Nevertheless  when  John  said 
"  Goo-goo  yan-ya-a-a,"  with  a  high  ris- 
ing inflection,  and  pointed  his  skinny 
finger,  there  was  the  boat  at  anchor  in  a 
quiet  bay.  ■ 

We  were  now  up  where  the  mountains 
are  near  the  river,  and  where  the 
lagoons  are — great,  broad  fields  of  water 
dammed  in  for  irrigating,  and  teeming 
with  game. 


SHOOTING  AT  SWA  TOW,  CHINA. 
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Upon  ranging  alongside  the  house- 
boat in  my  "  war-junk,"  I  was  greeted 
with  "  You  didn't  come  all  the  way  in 
that  thing,  did  you  ?  "  They  positively 
believed  Providence  alone  had  saved  me 
from  a  watery  grave. 


and  had  been  up  at  five  that  morning, 
so  I  could  get  only  one  companion  for 
the  afternoon,  the  bunks  claiming  the 
others. 

Charlie,   my  man,  two  other  coolies, 
Jones   and   myself  started  out.     Jones 


THE    NATIVE   RETRIEVER. 


I  could  tell  tiffin  was  just  ready  by 
the  whiff  of  roast  duck  from  the  fore- 
castle, where  our  "boy"  was  at  work, 
cooking  on  a  boat-stove. 

I  learned  that  the  party  had  not  re- 
tired till  after  twelve  the  night  before, 


was  sleepy,  so  I  had  to  carry  the  enthu- 
siasm for  both. 

Charlie  told  us  that  the  birds  were 
sleeping  in  a  lagoon  about  two  miles 
away  and  so,  leaving  one  man  to  tend 
the  sampan,  we  started  over  the  land. 
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We  were  less  than  half-way  there 
when  Jones  said  that,  as  he  had  been 
up  late,  he  would  lie  under  one  of  the 
causeways  between  the  sleeping  ground 
and  feeding  ground,  and  shoot  at  such 
birds  as  might  fly  over  his  head  when  I 
drove  them  in  from  the  other  side.  So 
he  and  his  retriever,  i.  e.,  his  coolie, 
fell  by  the  wayside,  while  the  rest  of  us 
plodded  on. 

Charlie,  who  had  been  drinking  en- 
tirely too  much  samshiu,  talked  a  vol- 
uble stream  of  pigeon  English ;  indeed 
I  have  never  heard  the  language  spoken 
so  fast.  He  told  me  all  about  every 
flock  of  birds  for  ten  miles  around,  and 
about  every  shooting  party  in  the  last  ten 
years.  His  crowning  disgust  was  that 
Ididn'thave  a  "gee-gun"  (goose  gun). 

By  and  by  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
lagoon.      It  was  alive  with  birds. 

"  Look  see,  massa,  plenty  gee,  plenty 
duck,  plenty  loba  (plover),  plenty  sni 
(snipe) — up-side,  down-side,  ebery-  side, 
look  see,  plenty,  plenty,  hab  got. "  Such 
was  Charlie's  description  of  the  lagoon 
— and  it  was  quite  true  and  to  the  point. 

While  the  show  of  fowl  was  most  ex- 
citing, there  was  one  serious  drawback 
— there  wasn't  a  bird  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  shore  and  they  all 
appeared  to  be  quite  shy.  It  was  only 
by  extreme  caution  that  we  avoided 
alarming  the  whole  pack. 

I  walked  around  to  the  side  opposite 
where  I  had  left  Jones,  then  I  snuggled 
down  the  bank  and  lay  low. 

Charlie  now  brought  into  play  his 
tactics  and  threw  a  stone  at  the  n  earest 
lot  of  duck,  resting  peacefully  on  the 
water.  The  flock  rose,  and  about  two 
hundred  others  with  them.  Two  got 
within  about  forty  yards  of  me  and  I 
dropped  one  with  my  first  barrel,  but 
missed  with  my  second.  I  don't  think 
I  shall  ever  forget  what  happened  after 
that  first  barrel. 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  screaming,  flapping  birds  flew  about 
like  crazy  things — ducks,  geese,  plover, 
snipe  and  white  pelicans.  I  had  pulled 
a  trigger  and  exploded  a  mine.  I  heard 
a  couple  of  shots  from  Jones,  and  they 
brought  my  wandering  senses  back 
again,  sufficiently  to  allow  me  to  cram 
in  two  more  cartridges  and  get  two  more 
dticks  at  short  ranges.  A  twenty-gauge 
is  not  much  of  a  ducking  gun,  however. 


Gradually  the  row  subsided  and  all 
the  fowl  huddled  together  in  the  middle 
of  the  lagoon  again.  We  did  not  try  to 
molest  them  further,  as  Charlie  said  the 
birds  would  get  too  wild  and  would 
leave  these  feeding  grounds. 

We  walked  down  to  the  mud-flats  and 
tried  our  luck  at  snipe  and  plover. 
Here  was  some  very  pretty  shooting, 
and  I  bagged  at  least  two  dozen  of 
these  birds  in  half  an  hour.  By  this 
time  the  sun  was  getting  low  and  we 
started  for  the  sampan. 

I  found  Jones  had  shot  one  duck,  and 
had  enjoyed  a  nap,  and  was  feeling  more 
comfortable  in  every  way. 

The  evening  and  the  early  morning 
are  the  best  times  for  shooting.  Then 
the  birds  are  on  the  feed  and  may  be 
shot  as  they  fly  to  and  from  favorite 
grounds.  In  this  flight-shooting  the 
most  convenient  places  for  the  sports- 
men are  behind  the  causeway  banks. 
We  tried  it  at  sunset. 

We  took  our  stations,  with  our  faith- 
ful retrievers  alongside,  ready  to  rush 
after  a  fallen  quarry,  and  watched  for 
duck.  Geeseflew  too  high  for  our  guns, 
so  we  had  to  let  them  go  by,  much  to 
Charlie's  disgust. 

By  and  by  the  fowl  came,  singly  and  in 
pairs  and  in  flocks.  Bang!  Bang!  all 
along  the  line.  Each  for  himself,  some- 
times hitting  and  sometimes  missing. 
As  birds  came  down,  out  ran  our  faith- 
ful coolies,  up  to  their  waists  in  water, 
skillfully  wringing  the  necks  of  birds 
not  quite  dead. 

It  grew  darker  and  we  could  scarcely 
see.  We  could  hear  the  rush  and  whirr 
and  then — Stand  by!  and  we  caught 
the  black  shadow  against  the  darkening 
sky,  let  drive,  and  sometimes  were  re- 
warded with  a  tumbling  bird.  We 
bagged,  in  all,  about  thirty  duck  to  the 
four  guns — very  fair  sport,  and  we  were 
all  of  us  a  trifle  weary. 

We  tossed  up  for  the  two  bunks,  and 
I  won  a  place  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin. 
Charlie  woke  us  at  five  o'clock.  It 
was  pitch  dark  and  very  chilly.  We 
all  shivered,  especially  Charlie,  who,  I 
am  quite  sure,  had  again  been  drinking 
samshiu. 

With  the  first  gray  streaks  of  dawn 
came  the  ducks.  Our  luck  was  poor, 
however,  as  most  of  the  flights  went 
back  by  a  different  route  than  the  one 
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they  had  taken  the  night  before,  conse- 
quently, we  all  pitched  into  Charlie  for 
not  knowing  enough  to  tell  us  where  to 
go.  He  felt  very  much  down  in  the 
mouth,  and  I  am  sure  this  was  the  only 
reason  he  didn't  ask  any  of  us  for  the 


usual  huge  "  cumshaw  "  they  demand. 
Only  three  ducks  were  bagged. 

After  breakfast,  some  fair  snipe  shoot- 
ing restored  our  good  humor,  and  early 
in  the  afternoon  we  started  upon  the 
homeward  cruise. 


_S 


THe  WiZARO  @F  THE  CASCAOI 


WAS  my  misfortune, 
while  studying  in  Mon- 
treal, to  break  down 
from  overwork,  and  I 
was  advised  to  rest  for 
a  while  in  some  out  of 
the  way  place.  I  went 
to  the  south  shore  of  the  lower  St.  Law- 
rence, a  dreary  waste  of  jagged  rocks 
and  snow-clad  plains,  interspersed  with 
patches  of  stunted  cedar  and  here  and 
there  a  struggling  and  straggling  French 
Canadian  village.  In  one  of  these  vil- 
lages I  took  up  my  quarters. 

For  the  sake  of  exercise  as  well  as 
amusement,  I  indulged  a  great  deal  in 
snow-shoeing.  I  took  my  tramps  most- 
ly to  the  south  of  the  village,  where  lay 
an  extensive  tract  of  broken  rock  and 
forest,  stretching  away  as  far  as  the 
distant  Bay  of  Chaleur.  Many  an  after- 
noon, accompanied  by  my  dog  Pasha,  I 
have  rambled  about  this  wild  region 
and  not  a  soul  did  I  meet  in  week  after 
week.  My  tramps  usually  terminated 
at  the  edge  of  a  cedar-bush,  so  dense 
that  it  could  not  be  entered  without 
forcing  one's  way  through  the  twigs. 
Ultimately  I  bought  a  hatchet  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  number  of  visits,  cut  a 
path  for  half  a  mile  through  this  thicket. 
The  ground  sloped  rapidly,  and  on 
emerging,  I  found  myself  in  the  daz- 
zling sunlight,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
valley,  which  terminated  at  the  ro  cky  por- 
tals of  a  narrow  ravine.  Through  this 
flowed  a  stream,  now  frozen  and  buried 
under    several     feet     of    snow.        The 


stream  had  fallen  from  a  height  of  fifty 
feet  and  frozen  in  its  falling,  forming  a 
fairy  fabric  with  marble  towers  and  crys- 
tal columns  hung  with  snowy  draperies 
and  frosted  veils  of  the  most  delicate 
texture  and  the  most  beautiful  pattern 
It  was  a  glimpse  of  Wonderland,  a  veri- 
table ice  palace,  built  by  Nature  and 
garnished  by  frozen  vapor.  The  bril- 
liant sunlight,  falling  on  its  front,  was 
powerless  to  dissolve  a  single  thread  of 
its  gossamer  tracery;  but  the  sunbeams, 
glancing  between  the  shafts,  lighted  the 
interior,  turning  the  pillars  to  jasper 
and  alabaster,  pointing  a  million  ici- 
cles with  diamonds,  and  decking  the 
gauzy  curtains  with  silver  beads.  I  stood 
for  a  moment  spell-bound  by  this  scene, 
half  expecting  the  appearance  of  the 
Genii  who  had  wrought  this  marvel,  to 
rebuke  my  rash  intrusion.  Then  I 
walked  behind  the  gigantic  icicles  as 
though  they  were  the  columns  of  a  vast 
cathedral. 

Between  the  ice  and  the  cliff  behind 
was  a  considerable  open  space,  and,  in  a 
few  crevices,  what  remained  of  the 
stream  gurgled  noiselessly  away.  After 
traversing  the  whole  width  of  the  stream 
behind  the  ice,  I  made  another  discov- 
ery. On  the  right  of  the  cascade  ex- 
tended a  chasm  so  narrow  that  the  curl- 
ing drift  had  met  over  the  top,  forming 
a  complete  roof  of  snow,  and  turned  the 
chasm  into  a  tunnel  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred yards.  At  the  end  of  this  tunnel 
the  chasm  was  blocked  with  a  debris  of 
fallen   rocks,  among   which  appeared  a 
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small  opening,  looking  suspiciously  like 
the  den  of  a  wild  beast.  1  sent  my  dog 
in,  and  as  he  reappeared  uninjured,  I 
took  off  my  snow-shoes  and  ventured 
through  the  aperture.  Within  was  a 
large  open  space,  whose  size  could  not 
be  determined  in  the  gloom.  Fortu- 
nately I  had  some  wax  vestas,  by  the 
light  of  which  I  was  able  to  survey  the 
place.  The  immense  masses  of  flat 
rock  had  fallen  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  an  irregular  cavity.  With  a  small 
door  at  the  entrance  and  a  few  other 
crevices  covered  over  with  branches  and 
twigs,  the  place  would  be  entirely 
enclosed.  At  the  farther  corner  was  a 
recess  about  three  feet  wide  which  com- 
municated, by  a  deep  crack,  with  the 
upper  air.  On  my  next  visit  I  came 
early,  lit  a  fire  on  the  rock  below  the 
crack  leading  to  the  air,  and  found  my- 
self in  possession  of  a  snug  and  close 
retreat.  The  fire-place  worked  well, 
and  when  the  glow  of  the  dry  birch 
spread  through  the  cavern  it  was  quite 
warm,  yet  free  from  smoke. 

Henceforth,  this  cavern  was  the  ter- 
minus of  my  walks.  Having  nothing 
else  to  do,  I  came  every  day.  Little  by 
little  I  furnished  it  with  a  bed  of  cedar 
twigs,  a  lamp,  a  kettle,  a  tin  pail  and 
other  things  that  would  be  useful  tome. 
I  laid  in  a  stock  of  biscuits,  canned 
meats,  tea,  sugar,  etc.  Frequently  I 
spent  the  day  there;  exploring  the 
neighborhood,  and  getting  my  meals  in 
the  cave.  In  the  full  of  the  moon  I 
very  often  stayed  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  tramped  home  when  the  snow- 
laden  forest  and  the  frozen  cascade 
looked  weird  and  mysterious. 

Many  an  hour  I  have  spent  reclining 
upon  that  couch  af  twigs,  watching  the 
flickering  of  the  fire-light  upon  the  walls 
and  roof  of  the  cave,  sometimes  giving 
vent  to  my  reviving  spirits  by  singing 
college  choruses  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 
my  dog  howling  in  unison — making  an 
addition  to  the  superstitious  legends  that 
were  circulating  among  the  "habitants, " 
for  a  roving  trapper,  who  had  come 
across  the  outlet  of  my  chimney,  had 
stated  in  the  tavern  that  he  had  found, 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  a  crack  in 
the  ground  which,  he  was  sure,  must 
lead  to  the  infernal  regions,  for  it 
emitted  blue  smoke  and  the  yelling  of 
demons  was  often  heard. 


My  conduct,  too,  was  exciting  com- 
ment in  the  village.  Why  I  should  keep 
secret  my  whereabouts  for  so  many 
hours  of  the  day;  where  I  obtained  the 
meals  which  I  missed  at  Madame  Belle- 
chasse's;  what  I  did  with  the  articles 
which  I  purchased  at  the  village  store. 
These  questions  were  seriously  and  om- 
inously discussed.  Nevertheless,  I  was 
glad  to  have  something  to  occupy  my 
thoughts.  It  pleased  my  fancy  to  con- 
sider myself  a  hunted  refugee  with  a 
retreat  which  no  man  could  discover. 

II. 

One  day  I  found  the  tracks  of  two 
other  pairs  of  snow-shoes.  They  were 
ladies'  snow-shoes  evidently,  and  this 
surprised  me.  The  girls  of  the  village 
wore  the  coarse  home-made  shoes  of 
the  "habitants,"  but  these  were  light 
and  graceful.  Besides,  among  the 
meshes  could  be  traced  the  device  of  a 
famous  snow-shoe  club  of  Quebec.  The 
two  young  ladies  from  Quebec,  who 
were  spending  the  Easter  holidays  with 
the  principal  family  in  the  village,  were 
apparently  out  enjoying  the  beauties  of 
this  wild  region.  The  tracks  appeared 
again  near  the  entrance  of  the  path 
cut  through  the  bush,  but  that  was  so 
well  concealed  that  th'  "  had  not 
noticed  it. 

On  returning,  several  hours  later,  I 
had  just  reached  the  same  spot  when 
there  bust  forth  one  of  those  fierce  wind 
storms  common  on  this  bleak  coast.  I 
had  anticipated  being  some  time  caught 
in  one  of  these  storms  and  had  cau- 
tioned my  landlady  in  such  a  case  not 
to  be  uneasy  if  I  should  not  return 
home.  There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to 
go  back  and  make  a  night  of  it  in  the 
cavern.  So  I  whistled  my  dog  and  faced 
about.  Pasha  was  slow  in  appearing 
and  acted  strangely.  He  crouched 
pleadingly  and  ran  out  into  the  storm, 
looking  back  for  me  to  follow. 

"  There  is  something  there  he  wishes 
me  to  see,"  I  thought.  So  I  tightened 
my  shoe-strings,  turned  up  my  collar 
and  plunged  into  the  blinding  drift.  In 
a  few  minutes  there  dimly  appeared 
through  the  storm  two  snow-enveloped 
figures  stumbling  aimlessly.  They 
proved  to  be  the  ladies  from  Quebec, 
bewildered  in  the  wild  conflict. 

I  addressed  them  in  French: 
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"Ladies,  follow  me;  I  will  lead  you 
to  shelter." 

So  fierce  was  the  gale  that  we  barely- 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  bush,  and 
then  had  difficulty  in  finding  the  path. 
In  the  heart  of  the  thicket,  protected 
from  the  wind,  we  stopped  to  rest  and 
recover  our  breath. 

' '  Ladies,  how  came  you  so  far  from 
the  village  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Monsieur,  we  lost  our  way.  We 
walked  until  we  wearied  and  then  came 
the  dreadful  storm." 

The  girls  were  evidently  worn  out 
and  half  frozen.  Even  in  calm  weather 
they  could  not  reach  the  village  without 
rest.  It  was  beyond  question  but  that 
they  must  be  my  guests  for  several 
hours.  So  my  cherished  secret  would 
have  to  be  revealed. 

' '  There  is  only  one  place  within 
reach  where  food  and  shelter  can  be 
had.  This  place  I  have  reasons  for 
keeping  private.  I  will  give  you  shel- 
ter till  the  storm  is  over.  But  I  must 
ask  you  not  to  reveal  the  locality  to 
any  one." 

They  exchanged  looks  of  surprise  and 
uneasiness.  But  the  elder  replied: 
'•  Monsieur  has  our  promise;  it  would  be 
ungenerous  to  betray  his  hospitality." 

I  then  le  them  out  of  the  bush, 
through  th(  v^alley  and  ravine  to  the 
frozen  cataract.  Many  were  their  ex- 
clamations of  surprise  at  this  wonderful 
sight.  I  conducted  them  along  the 
path  among  the  columns  to  the  dark  re- 
cess behind  the  fall  and  under  the  snow 
tunnel  to  the  concealed  door  of  my  re- 
treat. By  this  time  they  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  uncomfortable.  Lighting  a 
vesta,  I  entered  the  cave,  directing  them 
to  follow.  They  did  so,  and  when  the 
lantern  was  lighted  they  surveyed  their 
surroundings  with  wondering  looks, 
while  I  collected  kindling  and  started 
the  fire.  The  warmth  was  acceptable, 
and  soon  my  guests  were  seated  at 
either  side  the  fire-place  enjoying  the 
heat.  Several  times,  however,  their 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  in  an  inquir- 
ing and  suspicious  manner.  I  began  to 
reflect  on  the  reason  for  this.  They 
had  probably  heard  of  the  young  ' '  An- 
glais," a  student  from  Montreal,  who 
boarded  with  Madame  Bellechasse ;  that 
might  answer  for  my  respectability. 
But,  unfortunately,  my  conduct  of  late 


had  gained  me  a  reputation  for  eccen- 
tricity, to  say  nothing  worse.  I  had 
frequently  seen  that  curious  and  half 
pitying  expression  on  the  faces  of  the 
villagers.  No  doubt  many  comments 
were  being  made  on  the  unaccountable 
doings  of  the  young  man  who  had  been 
sent  into  the  country  on  account  of 
trouble  with  his  head.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  my  guests  that  they 
were  not  in  the  hands  of  an  outlaw  or  a 
lunatic. 

The  opportunity  came  quickly. 

'■'■  For  what  purpose  has  monsieur 
prepared  this  place? "  inquired  the  elder. 

I  replied  in  the  best  French  I  could 
command : 

"Mademoiselle,  I  owe  you  an  explan- 
ation, I  admit.  For  a  man  to  possess  a 
place  like  this,  of  which  no  one  knows, 
is  suspicious.  But  see,  ladies,  I  am  a 
student,  sick  from  too  much  brain-work. 
I  am  sent  into  the  country  for  rest  and 
change.  There  is  great  need  for  enter- 
tainment. What  shall  a  man  do  but 
take  to  the  racquets.  In  my  explora- 
tions I  discover  this  place.  It  is  retired; 
it  is  secret ;  I  have  a  love  for  the  myste- 
rious. So  I  furnish  me  as  you  see ;  and 
here  I  rest  me  when  I  will,  alone  with 
my  dog.  In  time  it  serves,  under  Prov- 
idence, to  save  both  your  lives  and  mine, 
for  which  I  rejoice.  Now,  ladies,  be- 
hold everything  and  be  tranquil. "  After 
this  explanation  they  appeared  more  at 
ease  and  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit 
of  the  situation.  B}^  this  time  the  kettle 
was  boiling  and  the  odor  of  fragrant 
cocoa  was  in  the  air.  My  supplies 
furnished  quite  a  meal ;  and  when  this 
was  finished  I  set  about  to  collect  a 
supply  of  fuel.  To  reassure  the  girls  I 
had  told  them  that  if  the  storm  abated 
by  the  time  the  moon  came  up  I  could 
take  them  home  in  an  hour;  at  the 
same  time  there  was  not  nmch  prospect 
that  we  would  get  away  until  morning. 
It  was  necessar}^,  then,  to  hunt  for  fuel, 
as  the  cave  would  be  uninhabitable 
without  the   fire. 

There  was  a  large  pile  of  cord-wood 
at  the  top  of  the  cliff  which  had  been 
prepared  by  some  wood-man  with  a  view 
of  being  floated  down  the  stream  in  the 
spring.  It  would  be  easy  to  throw  a 
quantity  of  this  wood  to  the  gully. 
So  I  directed  the  ladies  to  remain 
in   the   cave   and  be    not    alarmed     if 
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they  heard  anything  falling,  and  then 
set  oiit.  In  a  few  minutes  a  half  cord 
of  wood  rumbled  down  the  rocks  close 
to  the  door  of  the  cave.  On  returning, 
it  was  nearly  dark — under  the  snow  roof 
and  among  the  columns  it  was  entirely 
so.  I  had  to  grope  with  outstretched 
hands  through  places  that  seemed  quite 
gruesome  at  night.  Then,  with  cord- 
wood  sticks  set  on  end  in  the  fire-place, 
we  had  a  fire  whose  light  and  warmth 
penetrated  to  every  part  of  the  spacious 
cavern.  When  several  hours  passed 
and  the  storm  showed  no  signs  of  abat- 
ing, we  became  convinced  that  we  would 
have  to  stay  till  morning.  So  we  had 
refreshments  again.  My  companions 
reclined  upon  the  twigs,  sipping  their 
cocoa,  while  I  sat  on  a  stone  by  the 
fire-place  attending  to  the  cookery. 

By  this  time  we  were  chatting  as  free- 
ly as  my  imperfect  French  would  per- 
mit, and  indulging  in  many  a  hearty 
laugh  at  the  romance  of  our  adventure. 
I  had  learned  that  their  names  were 
Rosalie  and  Mabelle  Lajeune,  and  that 
they  were  students  in  a  convent  in 
Quebec.  Handsome  and  vivacious  maid- 
ens they  were,  and  the  consciousness  of 
being  their  host  and  protector  aroused 
all  the  chivalry  of  my  nature.  An  an- 
gular projection  of  rock  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  cavern  the  recess  where 
I  had  spread  my  cedar  bed.  This  was 
the  apartment  assigned  to  my  guests. 
With  fragrant  cedar  a  foot  thick  be- 
neath them  and  a  glowing  fire  in  front, 
which  I  proposed  to  sit  up  and  main- 
tain, there  was  no  reason  why  they 
might  not  spend  a  comfortable  night. 
I  went  out  to  bring  in  more  wood  and 
on  returning  there  was  a  sound  which 
made  me  pause.  The  girls  were  at 
their  devotions,  beads  in  hand.  I  crept 
in  silently  and  bowed  beside  them;  so, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  our  evening 
prayers  went  up  together. 

Then,  covered  with  their  cloaks  and 
with  their  arms  about  each  other,  they 
lay  silently  watching  the  leaping  flames. 
I  wished  them  good  night  and  pleasant 
slumber. 

"Oh!  monsieur,"  was  the  reply,  "we 
are  too  much  troubled  to  sleep.  Our 
poor  friends  will  be  so  much  distressed 
about  us.  Perhaps  they  are  seeking  us 
now  in  great  peril." 

J  reminded  them  that  it  could  not  be 


helped,  and  that  we  would  make 
amends  for  it  in  the  glad  surprise  we 
would  give  them  in  the  morning.  In 
spite  of  their  anxiety  they  did  fall 
to  sleep. 

I  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  pro- 
jection and  sat  with  the  dog  at  m}^  side 
and  my  back  to  the  rock  and  passed  the 
night  in  short  naps,  rising  several  times 
to  replenish  the  fire. 

In  the  morning  we  took  a  hurried 
breakfast  and  started  toward  home. 
The  storm  had  subsided  in  the  night, 
but,  as  usual  after  those  outbursts,  the 
air  was  piercingly  cold  and  our  furs  were 
covered  with  frost  when  we  reached 
the  village,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
handing  over  the  maidens  to  their 
friends. 

As  we  were  parting,  after  thanks  and 
congratulations.  Mademoiselle  Rosalie 
said  to  me  aside : 

' '  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  secret  of 
monsieur,  how  shall  we  answer  the  in- 
quiries of  our  friends  ?  " 

That  was  the  problem  I  had  been 
studying,  and  my  secret  seemed  imper- 
iled. "Say  you  were  entertained  by 
the  Wizard  of  the  Cascade. " 

A  merry  peal  of  laughter  was  the  re- 
sponse. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
they  called  on  me,  accompanied  by 
their  cousin,  the  Cure  of  the  parish, 
with  whom  I  was  on  friendly  terms. 
The  object  of  their  call  was  to  obtain 
permission  to  explain  how  and  where 
they  had  spent  the  night.  Already  the 
secret  had  become  a  burden ;  the  curi- 
osity of  their  friends  was  past  satisfy- 
ing. Besides,  this  reserve  was  exposing 
them  to  suspicion  and  to  the  inuen- 
does  of  which  I  had  unconsciously  be- 
come the  victim. 

"  You  see,  monsieur,"  said  the  Cure, 
in  his  broken  English,  "Your  goot 
vriend  ze  Veezard  may  be  vare  goot 
man,  vare  respecteeble.  But  ze  pub- 
leek  don  know ;  and  ven  ze  publeek  don 
know  zey  tink  and  zey  say  so  much." 

I  admitted  the  difficulty,  and  then 
said  that  in  three  days  the  Wizard  of  the 
Cascade  would  hold  a  reception.  We 
would  invite  a  number  of  friends  to  ac- 
company us  to  his  grotto,  where  the 
mystery  would  be  unraveled.  This 
was  satisfactory  and  my  visitors  with- 
drew, the  roguish  Mabelle  giving  me  as 
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a  parting  salute  a  look  expressive  of  the 
most  intense  merriment. 

III. 

There  was  great  excitement  and  curi- 
osity in  the  village  during  the  interval. 
The  strange  adventures  of  the  young 
ladies  added  to  the  effect  of  my  own 
singular  conduct,  and  set  tongues  wag- 
ging faster  than  ever.  The  day  ar- 
rived, and  the  hour  was  fixed  at  8  p.  m. 
The  company,  numbering  about  twenty 
young  people,  including  the  young 
Cure,  had  been  selected  by  invitation. 

We  set  out  immediately  after  tea, 
making  a  brave  show  with  our  torches, 
and  attracting  considerable  attention  as 
we  marched  down  the  long  village 
street.  Only  the  habitual  French  po- 
liteness prevented  our  being followedby 
an  uninvited  rabble  of  young  men 
and  boys.  The  night  was  dark  and 
cloudy,  but  fortunately  there  was  no 
wind  and  our  torches  burned  gaily. 
The  Cure  and  I  marched  ahead,  the 
others  being  sorted  in  a  manner  most 
agreeable  to  themselves,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  stream  of  chatting  and 
laughter  that  followed  us.  Stirring 
French  songs  broke  the  silence  of  the 
forest.  I  was  pressed  for  a  song  in 
English,  and  gave  them  "Marching 
through  Georgia." 

The  narrow  path  through  the  bush 
we  passed  single  file.  Then  came  the 
valley,  and  finally  the  ravine,  al- 
though so  dark  was  the  night  that  not 
one  of  the  company  could  have  told 
where  we  were. 

Before  coming  to  the  cascade  we 
paused  for  a  few  words  of  preparation. 

"Now,"  said  I,  "you  are  about  to 
enter  a  realm  of  mystery  and  wonder. 
You  will  see  many  things  that  are 
startling  and  that  might  be  alarming  if 
you  were  not  reassured.  I  must  ask 
you  to  follow  my  guidance  without  any 
hesitation,  and,  whatever  you  may  see 
or  hear,  be  not  afraid." 

"It  is  well  my  children  have  no 
fear,"  added  the  Cure. 

So  we  advanced  and  soon  found  our 
torchesgleamingon  the  front  of  the  frozen 
cascade.  What  a  sight  that  was !  Down 
at  the  bottom  of  that  deep  ravine,  on  the 
darkest  night,  when  nothing  was  vis- 
ible beyond  the  circle  of  light  that  ac- 
companied us,  this  glittering  structure 


suddenly  towered  aloft,  corruscating 
with  a  million  twinkling  points.  We 
halted  about  fifteen  yards  away.  As 
we  stood  there  a  few  moments  listening, 
there  came  out  of  the  darkness  and  si- 
lence strange  strains  of  music,  soft  and 
far  away  at  first,  but  growing  louder 
and  nearer,  pealing  along  those  crystal 
corridors  as  though  the  mysterious 
musicians  were  approaching  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  earth. 

When  the  music  ceased  a  faint  green 
light  appeared,  which  increased  in 
brightness  and  spread  until  the  whole 
of  the  cascade  was  pulsating  with  liquid 
light.  From  green  it  changed  to  blue 
and  finally  to  red — a  sight  too  fine  for 
description.  At  the  same  time,  where 
the  walls  were  thinnest, could  be  seen  the 
shadows  of  gigantic  figures  moving 
about. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  lonely 
and  remote  situation  of  the  scene,  and 
will  understand  why  our  company  hud- 
dled closely  together. 

As  the  light  was  burning  down, 
rockets  went  blazing  upward.  Then  a 
brilliant  light  appeared,  and  a  voice  in 
ringing  tones  gave  the  challenge  ' '  Qui 
Vive!" 

I  stepped  forward  and  replied : 

"  Friends,  who  wish  to  be  presented 
to  the  Wizard  of  the  Cascade." 

"  Have  you  the  pass- word?  " 

I  made  a  trumpet  of  my  hands  and  in 
a  stage  whisper  slowly  repeated  twice. 

' '  Abracadabra. " 

"  It  is  enough;  advance  and  enter." 

We  took  off  our  snow-shoes  and  stuck 
them  in  the  snow,  with  the  lantern  be- 
side them.  At  the  same  time  the  dron- 
ing music  commenced  again.  Within 
the  porch  a  curtain  was  drawn  aside  by 
two  attendants,  who  instantly  vanished, 
leaving  me  to  escort  the  party.  As 
there  was  no  light,  we  joined  hands  to 
keep  together.  I  led  the  way,  winding 
among  the  columns,  squeezing  through 
"fat  man's  misery,"  and  crouching  un- 
der "proud  man's  fate, "  until  we  came  to 
an  open  space  which  I  informed  them 
was  the  ^'  Hall  of  the  Obligation." 

Here  a  voice  commanded  us  to  halt. 
We  did  so,  and  clung  very  closely  to- 
gether. A  pale  blue  light  began  to 
burn,  the  earliest  beam  of  which  showed 
us  a  niche  wherein  wasplaced  the  seated 
effigy  of  an  aged  man.     At  his  feet,  as 
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though  on  an  altar  of  incense,  burned 
fires,  changing  from  blue  to  red  and 
green,  filling  the  grotto  with  lurid  light, 
and  gleaining  upon  the  faces  of  our 
half-frightened  company. 

A  veiled  figure  appeared  and  stood 
beside  the  statue.  We  were  then  com- 
manded to  hold  up  the  right  foot  and 
promise,  on  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  that 
we  would  not  betray  any  of  the  secrets 
that  were  to  be  revealed  to  us  until  we 
had  permission  to  do  so. 

As  we  gave  the  promise  a  sepulchral 
voice  above  responded: 

"  We  are  witnesses!  " 

Looking  up,  we  discovered  to  our 
horror,  several  hideous  faces  regarding 
us.  As  the  light  burned  out  we  were 
ordered  to  advance.  We  joined  hands 
again  and  proceeded.  Another  long 
winding  tramp  brought  us  to  the  door 
of  the  cave.  By  this  time  some  of 
our  party  had  become  very  uneasy.  But, 
considering  that  ihey  supposed  them- 
selves nearly  a  half  a  mile  deep  in  the 
earth,  we  must  admit  that  their  courage 
was  admirable. 

The  fire  was  blazing  and  roaring 
so  that  the  interior  of  the  cavern  was 
brilliantly  lighted,  although  behind  the 
angles  of  the  projecting  rocks  were 
dark  corners  which  looked  as  though 
they  might  lead  to  other  apartments. 
We  crept  in  one  by  one,  and  stood  about 
the  entrance,  looking  over  each  other's 
shoulders. 

It  was  a  scene  to  make  us  pause. 
The  rocky  floor  was  covered  with  buffa- 
lo robes.  At  the  farther  end  was  a 
dais  and  a  throne,  draped  and  canopied 
with  gay  fabrics,  where  sat  the  Wizard 
of  the  Cascade. 

He  wore  the  traditional  costume  of 
the  Magi,  a  long  and  elaborately  flow- 
ered silk  gown,  Turkish  trousers,  a  tur- 
ban, and  an  enormous  pair  of  goggles. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  tall,  slight  person, 
with  a  sallow  complexion,  a  black  beard 
and  a  Roman  nose.  Seated  on  the  dais 
were  also  two  young  ladies.  One  at- 
tired in  black  velvet,  spangled  with 
stars,  a  veil  of  black  lace  fastened  on 
the  top  of  her  head  with  a  silver  cres- 
cent, and  an  owl  was  perched  on  her 
shoulder.  The  other  maiden  wore  a 
shimmering  maze  of  rose-colored  silk 
and  snowy  gauze.  Her  veil  was  fast- 
ened by  a  coronet  of  morning  glories. 


Evidently  these  ladies  were  Minerva 
and  Aurora.  Besides  these  persons 
there  were  two  attendants  attired  as 
courtiers,  with  trunk  hose,  doublets,  silk 
sashes,  feathered  caps  and  jeweled 
dirks.  After  giving  us  a  few  moments 
to  survey  the  tableau  in  silence,  the 
Wizard  addressed  us  with  words  of  greet- 
ing. I  then  stepped  forward  to  intro- 
duce the  company.  The  two  ladies  J 
arose  and  bowed  gracefully,  as  one  by  \ 
one  our  friends  were  presented  to  the 
Wizard,  who  shook  hands  all  round  and 
made  many  sage  remarks.  This  over, 
there  came  an  awkward  silence ;  the  vis- 
itors appeared  completely  mystified  and 
confounded.  Even  the  countenance  of 
the  Cure  bore  a  troubled  expression,  as 
though  he  doubted  the  lawfulness  of  all 
this  diablerie. 

Our  host  came  to  the  rescue  of  his 
embarrassed  guests. 

"  Now,  friends,"  he  said,  "  be  seated, 
if  you  can  find  seats.  'Tis  long  since 
my  palace  was  honored  by  such  goodly 
company. " 

The  courtiers  showed  us  boulders  and 
ledges  of  rock  covered  with  rugs  or 
cedar.  Several  sat  on  the  robes  that 
covered  the  floor.  The  two  wizard 
maidens  (I  cannot  call  them  witches) 
most  courteously  offered  some  of  our 
ladies  seats  on  the  edge  of  the  dais 

When  we  were  all  seated  in  pictur- 
esque disorder  about  the  cavern,  the 
Wizard  continued  : 

"  Let  us  be  friends,"  said  he.  "  I  am 
not  French,  but  I  love  and  admire  the 
French.  In  evidence  thereof  I  will 
give  you  a  song." 

With  a  powerful  tenor  voice  he  led 
off  the  song  so  dear  to  the  Canadian 
heart:  "  Vive  la  Canadienne!  " 

The  maidens  and  the  courtiers  accom- 
panied him.  Soon  all  present  joined 
in,  and  the  hearty  strains  of  that  jovi- 
al song  echoed  through  the  vault.  At 
its  close  the  Wizard  struck  up  "  Le 
Drapeau  de  Carillon."  This  he  sang 
with  such  vigor  and  skill  that  each  stan- 
za was  rewarded  with  a  volley  of  ap- 
plause. Then,  in  response  to  an  appeal 
for  an  encore,  he  led,  amid  peals  of 
laughter,  in  the  comical  ditty  "Allou- 
ette. " 

In  singing  this  song  the  Wizard  so 
far  forgot  his  dignity  that  he  put  his 
legs  over  the   arm   of   his   throne,    his 
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beard  was  twisted  one  way,  his  turban 
another,  and  his  nose  and  spectacles  got 
mixed.  He  was  unanimously  voted 
"  un  Jionime  drole.'" 

No  better  way  could  have  been  de- 
vised to  put  the  company  at  ease,  and 
by  this  time  all  were  chatting  with  the 
usual  French  animation. 

A  thrill  of  horror  went  round  as  a 
serpent  was  seen  to  glide  from  beneath 
the  Wizard's  robe  and  twine  around  his 
body.  He  played  with  the  hideous  rep- 
tile as  it  twisted  itself  about  his  hands 
and  arms.  Then,  seeing  the  fear  it  oc- 
casioned, he  threw  it  into  the  air,  where, 
to  our  surprise,  it  iloated  buoyantly,  and 
after  hovering  a  moment  it  proceeded 
with  an  undulating  motion  toward  the 
fire,  where  it  instantly  vanished.  More 
songs  followed  in  French  and  English, 
and  one  in  neither,  as  the  courtiers  gave 
us  "Johnny  Schmoker. "  All  attention, 
however,  was  fixed  upon  the  Wizard, 
and  the  concert  was  interspersed  with 
several  illustrations  of  his  power.  A 
rooster  perched  itself  upon  the  back  of 
his  throne  and  crowed  most  lustily.  The 
bird  was  captured  by  an  attendant  and 
squeezed  into  a  locket  worn  by  one  of 
the  maidens.  An  ass's  head  presented 
itself  on  the  face  of  a  rock  and  was 
beaten  away  with  a  switch. 

Thus  an  hour  passed  away,  and  the 
Cure  whispered  to  me  that  we  must  not 
delay  getting  home.  Our  host  insisted 
that  we  must  take  refreshments  before 
setting  out  on  our  long  tramp.  As  we 
were  looking  about  the  cave,  wonJlering 
where  refreshments  were  to  come  from, 
two  well  furnished  trays  were  handed 
to  the  Wizard,  apparently  through  the 
solid  rock.  These  he  presented  to  his 
maidens,  who  came  around  and  sup- 
plied the  company  with  tea,  coffee  and 
biscuits.  Notwithstanding  the  uncanny 
origin  of  the  edibles  they  were  heartily 
enjoyed. 

Just  as  the  demure  damsels  had  gath- 
ered the  cups  and  plates,  which  were 
returned  to  invisibility  by  the  way  they 
came,  an  alarming  discovery  was  made. 
"  Where  are  Rosalie  and  Mabelle?  "  ex- 
claimed a  startled  voice.  No  one  knew. 
No  one  had  seen  them  since  we  arrived. 
Our  being  scattered  about  the  cavern 
prevented  their  absence  being  noticed 
earlier. 

As  this  inquiry  was  made  the  two  wiz- 


ard maidens  became  visibly  agitated. 
She  of  the  gloomy  attire  instantly  van- 
ished into  a  dark  retreat;  she  of  the 
ruddy  silk  began  to  giggle.  Whereup- 
on, a  bright  youth  sprang  forward, 
clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and,  in  spite  of 
her  resistance,  drew  aside  the  veil  which 
partially  concealed  her  face,  revealing 
the  blushing  countenance  of  the  bloom- 
ing Mabelle.  The  stately  Minerva  then 
leappeared,  unveiled,  and  Rosalie  was 
recognized.  Shouts  of  laughter  and 
surprise  followed  this  discover}^  And 
while  the  humor  was  on  several  fellows 
made  a  dash  at  the  Wizard  himself, who 
was  hastily  divested  of  his  professional 
attire,  not  excepting  his  nose  and  beard. 
He  then  presented  an  ordinary  mascu- 
line appearance  as  to  costume,  and  his 
countenance  bore  no  other  adornment 
than  the  downiest  mustache.  He  had 
nothing  to  say  for  himself  beyond: 
"  This  is  rather  rough  on  a  fellow." 

Then  we  set  out  for  home,  pausing  in 
the  ravine  to  take  our  last  look  at  the 
frozen  cascade,  as  it  glowed  again  with 
gorgeous  colors  and  blazed  with  a  vol- 
cano of  rockets  and  Roman  candles. 

So  we  came  home,  more  than  satis- 
fied with  our  evening's  pleasure. 

I  expect  my  readers  will  not  be  satis- 
fied without  an  explanation  of  all  this 
mystery.  That  explanation  is  easily 
given. 

Three  of  my  college  chums  had  pro- 
posed to  spend  the  holidays  in  the  coim- 
try  with  me.  I  had  promised  to  find 
them  sport  in  the  way  of  sleighing,  snow- 
shoeing  and  shooting  ptarmigan.  As 
the  cave  began  to  occupy  my  thoughts, 
I  conceived  the  idea  of  entertaining 
them  there,  and  had  furnished  and  pro- 
visioned the  place  for  the  occasion.  Just 
as  these  preparations  were  completed 
came  that  encounter  with  the  ladies. 
Then,  seeing  that  the  secret  must  come 
out,  I  devised  the  entertainment  we 
have  described.  I  telegraphed  my 
friends  to  bring  their  carnival  suits  and 
a  stock  of  fire-works.  Rosalie  and  Ma- 
belle entered  into  the  fun  and  sent 
to  Quebec  for  costumes  which  they  had 
worn  at  a  masquerade,  and  I  spent  con- 
siderable time  chopping  and  hewing  at 
the  grotto,  shaping  it  into  the  semblance 
of  architecture. 

During  the  scene  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Obligation,  Rosalie  and    Mabelle  were 
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detached  from  the  company  and  sent 
on  before  to  the  cave,  where,  throwing 
off  their  cloaks,  they  appeared  in  the 
I  costumes  described.  I  purposely  led 
the  company  round  and  round  in  the 
dark,  both  to  create  the  impression  of 
distance  and  to  give  my  confederates 
time  to  take  up  new  positions  and  as- 
sume new  characters. 

Coming  to  the  cave:  Behind  the 
canopy  of  the  throne,  unseen  by  the 
company,  was  the  recess  which  we  had 
used  for  a  bed-chamber.  Here,  from 
time  to  time,  one  of  the  courtiers  con- 
cealed himself  and  produced  those  won- 
ders of  legerdemain.  The  serpent  was 
of  India  rubber,  inflated  with  air.  It 
was  so  fragile  that  when  placid  it  was 
scarcely  visible.  It  lay,  unnoticed,  in 
the  lap  of  the  Wizard,  with  its  tail  be- 
hind the  curtain.  On  being  inflated  by 
the  conspirator  behind,  it  grew  into  sight 
out  of  nothing.  When  thrown  into  the 
air  it  was  caught  by  the  draught  of  the 
fire  and  drawn  into  the  chimney. 

The  rooster  was  produced  in  the  same 
manner.  The  ass's  head  was  also  a  rub- 
ber contrivance,  inflated  through  a  con- 
cealed crevice.  Several  times  did  that 
inquisitive  beast  insert  his  head  into  our 
presence,  as  though  curious  to  see  what 
was  going  on. 

How  were  the  refreshments  prepared? 

In  the  concealed  recess  was  one  of 
those  apertures  in  the  wall  which  I  had 
closed  with  brush  and  which  could  be 
easily    opened.     This    led    to   a    nook 


among  the  rocks  where  another  fire  had 
been  kindled  and  a  kettle  of  water 
boiled.  The  refreshments  were  thus 
prepared  by  the  courtier  whose  absence 
was  scarcely  noticed,  and  handed 
through  at   the  proper  moment. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  a  number  of 
masks,  momentarily  shown  in  a  gleam 
of  light,  gave  the  impression  of  numer- 
ous attendants,  and  that  the  musical  in- 
strument, with  whose  droning  and  un- 
familiar strains  we  had  been  so  bewild- 
ered,was  the  weird  "kazoo,"  which  was 
just  then  beginning  to  be  popular  in 
college  circles. 

Now  the  mystery  is  unraveled. 

I  spent  a  week  at  the  ,cave  with  my 
friends.  Each  evening  we  were  visited 
by  a  surprise  party  from  the  village. 
When  our  fire-works  gave  out  we  illu- 
minated with  pine-knots  and  birch  bark. 

When  the  students  returned  to  town 
I  removed  most  of  my  effects,  which 
was  ver)^  fortunate,  as  a  thaw  set  in  and 
the  cascade  became  impassable.  I 
watched  for  several  weeks,  but  never 
had  another  opportunity  to  enter  the 
cavern. 

Ten  years  have  rolled  away  and  I 
have  been  informed  that  never  again 
has  the  cave  been  accessible,  as  the  cas- 
cade has  never  been  so  completely 
frozen  as  during  that  severe  winter.  Al- 
ready, the  story  of  the  Wizard  of  the 
Cascade,  with  many  changes  and  addi- 
tions, has  become  a  legend  enshrined  in 
the  local  superstitious  lore 
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IT  was  midnight.  We  were  slowly 
working  our  way  up  a  dark  and  nar- 
row canon.  Old  Blucher,  who  for 
some  reason  best  known  to  himself 
refused  to  hunt,  trailed  gloomily  at  our 
heels.  Not  so  much  as  a  whine  had 
we  heard  from  Tip,  save  when  at  long 
intervals  he  dashed  in  to  report. 

Lack  of  excitement  added  to  our 
weariness,  and  at  last  we  all  sat  or 
lay  around  listening  to  the  mournful 
notes  of  the  Spanish  whippoorwill  and 
wondering  how  far  it  was  down  to  the 
little  river  which  flowed  beneath  us. 
Charlie  and  Fred  were  both  stretched 


on  their  faces  fast  asleep.  Billy  sat  by 
the  dusty  old  lantern,  chewing  absently 
at  a  stalk  of  filaree  and  staring  blankly 
into  the  darkness.  I  lay  listening  to 
the  peculiar  musical  murmur  which 
running  water  makes  at  night  when 
one's  ears  are  partly  dulled  by  sleep. 

At  times  I  fancied  I  could  detect  a 
thread  of  some  famihar  air  running 
through  it  all.  Then  my  attention  be- 
came absorbed  in  the  movements  of  a 
flea  which  was  located  exactly  between 
my  shoulders.  I  speculated  as  to  the 
direction  he  would  take  next.  Then  I 
lay  back  among  the  stones;  and  then — 
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A  long  musical  note,  sweeter  than  an 
organ  tone,  came  from  the  pine  ridge 
to  our  right.  In  an  instant  the  whole 
party  was  on  its  feet,  wide  awake  and 
listening  breathlessly  for  Tip's  next 
cry.  It  soon  came.  Then  another  and 
another,  showing  clearly  that  it  was  a 
hot  trail.  Old  Blucher,  seeming  to  feel 
that  this  was  a  call  to  action,  ceased 
sulking  like  Achilles  in  his  tent,  and 
with  an  eager  whine  tore  through  the 
greasewood  up  the  mountain,  making 
more  noise  than  an  elephant.  Soon  his 
deep  bawl  echoed  down  the  canon  as  he 
labored  along  the  trail. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  excited  listen- 
ing we  could  plainly  perceive  that  the 
dogs  were  rapidly  pressing  their  quarry 
toward  a  point  of  rocks  overhanging  a 
shale  slide  near  the  mountain  top. 
Their  cries  were  now  blended  in  one 
confused  medley  of  sound,  through 
which  old  Blucher's  deep  bay  roared  a 
persistent  bass. 

"Come  on!"  said  Billy.  "They're 
pressing  him  hard.  He  won't  stay  on 
the  ground  long, "  and  the  eager  hunter 
plunged  into  the  brush,  through  which 
we  all  began  to  struggle,  toward  the 
summit. 

Fighting  our  way  through  the  thick 
brush,  over  loose  boulders  and  treach- 
erous shale,  which  continually  slipped 
away  from  our  feet,  we  reached  the 
comparatively  bare  summit  of  the  ridge. 

From  far  up  the  mountain  came  a 
succession  of  short,  fierce  yelps. 

"Treed!"  yelled  the  mountaineer, 
now  as  thoroughly  excited  as  we  were ; 
and  dashing  up  the  ridge,  which  rose 
toward  the  mountain  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees,  he  set  us  a  pace  which  threat- 
ened to  destroy  our  usefulness  in  any 
combat  which  might  ensue. 

As  we  drew  near  the  excited  dogs  we 
found  them  tearing  the  bark  from  a 
scrubby  live  oak  which  clung  to  the 
mountain  side. 

"Must  be  a  cat,"  said  the  hunter. 
He  flashed  his  lantern  into  the  tree-top, 
when  "Crash!"  an  enormous  yellow 
body  flashed  over  our  heads  and  landed 
far  down  the  hill. 

"  Lion  !  "  we  all  yelled,  and  a  madly- 
excited  mob  of  men  and  dogs  started 
in  pursuit. 

"Hold  on!"  said  the  experienced 
hunter,  as  he  wiped  the  dirt  and  per- 


spiration from  his  face.  "Wait  till  they 
tree  again."  And  he  calmly  rolled  a 
"Greaser  cigarette  "  and  began  smok- 
ing, listening  intently  as  the  chase  drew 
nearer  the  rocky  mountain  top. 

The  dogs  broke  out  once  more  with 
that  clamor  which  signifies  "treed!  " 

Away  we  went — still  up,  up — slipping, 
stumbling,  scrambling,  getting  our  shins 
barked  among  the  stiff  manzanita  times 
without  number.  But  we  heeded  not 
our  hurts,  for  the  wild  barking  of  the 
dogs,  mingled  with  Billy's  encouraging 
halloo,  echoed  down  and  across  the  val- 
ley and  back,  till  the  very  heavens 
seemed  filled  with  the  racket. 

The  lion  had  come  to  bay  in  a  large 
crevice  which  broke  the  face  of  the 
reck  at  the  top  of  the  inevitable  shale 
slide.  Slowly  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
exertion — to  say  nothing  of  pardonable 
profanity — clinging  to  an  occasional 
bush  or  snag,  we  dragged  ourselves 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  seat  of  war. 

"  Got  to  stir  him  up!  "  remarked  the 
hunter  and  the  contents  of  the  heavy 
shot  gun  went  plunging  into  the  dark- 
ness. With  a  wild  scream  the  mad- 
dened lion  sprang  from  the  cavern  and 
stood  for  a  moment  in  the  dim  lantern 
light  enveloped  in  the  sulphurous  smoke. 

Turning  quickly  toward  a  rock  pro- 
jecting some  fifteen  feet  upward,  the 
lion  crouched  and  sprang;  but,  just  as 
his  feet  left  the  rock  the  mountaineer's 
Winchester  rang  out  and  the  desper- 
ately wounded  beast  struck  short  of 
the  ledge  and  rolled  back  screaming  and 
tearing  at  everything  within  reach. 

Tip  fled  warily  behind  a  bush ;  but 
Blucher  with  blundering  zeal  charged 
like  a  load  of  hay,  followed  by  a  fool 
tenderfoot  who  wanted  to  kill  the  lion 
with  an  axe.  A  fi«.rce  snarl — a  thump 
— and  old  Blucher  came  end  over  end 
through  the  air  striking  the  unlucky 
tenderfoot  amidships  when  the  whole 
aggregation  rolled  into  a  manzanita 
bush  twenty  feet  below. 

"Look  out!  He's  going  to  spring 
again !  "  yelled  Charlie.  As  I  sat  tar 
down  the  hill  and  dug  the  dust  out  of 
my  eyes  I  saw  the  long  yellow  body 
again  rise  into  the  air  as  it  launched 
itself  at  the  intrepid  hunter.  Billy 
made  a  splendid  shot,  for  while  the 
lion  was  in  the  air  a  bullet  from  the 
heavy  45  broke  its  neck, 
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1HAD  been  clearing'  out  an  old  desk, 
sorting  or  destroying  papers  that 
were  no  longer  of  value  to  me,  and 
came  unexpectedly  upon  an  old  clip- 
ping from  one  of  the  great  dailies — a 
link  in  my  past  history,  where  it  had 
lain  hidden  away  in  a  secret  drawer  that 
had  not  been  opened  for  years. 

"  The  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  ac- 
conipanying  cut  have  made  Mr.  Amos  Green 
famous  willy-nilly,  not  only  in  the  world  of 
science,  but  also  among  the  lesser  minds  of  the 
reading  pubii<%  who  have  followed  the  details  of 
his  alleged  i.i.irvelous  psychic  experience  with 
undoubted  interest  as  portrayed  in  the  columns 
of  this  paper.  In  consequence  of  our  Aveaker 
intelligence,  we  would  ask  most  humbly  of  our 
more  enlightened  contemporaries  how  we  are 
expected  to  regard  this  human  curiosity  ?  As  a 
gigantic  fraud,  or  as  a  pyschological  mystery 
whose " 

I  laid  the  clipping  down  and  smiled 
bitterly.  Twenty  years  had  passed 
since  I  had  first  read  it,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  discover  that  the  satirical  vein 
in  which  it  had  been  written  had  still 
the  power  to  wound  me. 

Gazing  at  the  pen-and-ink  sketch,  the 


work  of  my  own  hand  as  far  as  I  knew, 
all  the  details  returned  vividly. 

I  held  the  sketch  before  me  again, 
studying  it  anew;  its  masterly  details; 
its  spirited  outlines;  the  peculiarity  of 
the  subject,  and  the  undoubted  talent 
displayed  throughout,  revived  all  the 
old  wonder  and  astonishment  that  had 
possessed  me  in  the  hour  of  its  dis- 
covery. I,  who  had  never  been  able  to 
draw  even  the  bare  outlines  of  a  house, 
to  have  drawn  this  sketch,  perfect  in  all 
its  details  as  from  the  hand  of  an 
artist,  and  never  to  have  been  able  to 
draw  another  thing!  What  wonder 
that  the  derision  of  a  scoffing  public 
was  heaped  upon  me,  and  I  was  help- 
less to  defend  myself. 

How  vividly  it  all  came  to  me!  I 
remembered  that  I  entered  my  rooms 
that  evening,  my  mind  sinking  under  a 
blow  that  made  me  a  lonely,  embit- 
tered recluse.  With  sad  distinctness  Ire- 
called  the  date  of  that  day,  the  T3th  of 
December,  18 — .  The  wind  washowling, 
and  the  rain  falling  in  torrents,  and 
partially  freezing  into  slush  and  ice  that 
made  walking  difficult.  I  sat  reading 
and  smoking  in  the  seclusion  of  my 
private  room  up  to  a  late  hour  in  the 
night,  finally  retiring,  my  mental  gloom 
somewhat  less  pronounced  through  the 
diversion  I  had  found  in  a  stirring  tale 
of  one  of  our  best  authors. 

I  got  into  bed  and,  despite  my  un- 
comfortable frame  of  mind,  I  soon  fell 
soundly  asleep.  Of  these  two  facts  I 
have  never  entertained  a  moment's 
doubt  myself,  and  have  openly  sworn 
to  their  truth ;  but  much  skepticism  has 
been  expressed  upon  that  point,  and 
having  no  other  proof  of  the  assertion 
than  the  fact  of  the  assertion  itself,  a 
decision  will  in  all  probability  never  be 
attained  in  this  world.  Whether  I 
dreamed  the  ensuing  events  or  not,  or 
whether,  as  some  claim  to  believe,  an 
occult  force  controlled  my  being  at  the 
time,  without  resistance  upon  my  part, 
is  a  matter  for  speculation. 

But  it  seemed,  as  I  lay  there  upon 
my  bed,  that,  without  my  volition,  my 
body  arose  from  my  bed  and  redressed 
itself  in  the  clothes  which  I  had  just 
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discarded,  making  as  careful  a  toilet  as 
usual.  Then  I — that  external  I — went 
over  to  the  wardrobe  and,  taking  down 
hat  and  overcoat,  put  them  on;  then, 
taking  umbrella  and  overshoes  (for  I 
could  distinctly  hear  the  rain  pouring 
down  as  it  had  poured  throughout  the 
evening),  made  my  way  out  of  the 
house  into  the  street. 

Where  I  was  going  I  could  not  have 
told.  I  was  being  propelled  through  the 
streets  b}^  some  force,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  I  was  as  helpless  as  a 
leaf  blown  by  the  wind  into  space.  My 
feet  moved  mechanically  in  a  direction 
that  was  unfamiliar  to  me.  I  had 
raised  my  umbrella  to  protect  myself 
from  the  rain  upon  leaving  the  house, 
and,  thus  equipped,  passed  over  the 
slippery  pavements  with  no  apparent 
effort  to  keep  myself  from  falling.  I 
walked  in  this  way  for  blocks  and 
blocks,  with  untiring  briskness,  passing 
but  few  pedestrians. 

I  wondered  vaguely,  but  in  a  drowsy 
sense  that  was  indefinite,  what  my 
destination  could  be,  but  that  caused 
me  no  uneasiness.  I  had  turned  in- 
numerable corners  in  my  journeying, 
and  at  last  reached  a  quarter  of  the  city 
into  which  I  had  never  before  pene- 
trated. Yet,  as  I  proceeded,  I  scanned 
the  houses  on  the  side  of  the  street 
upon  which  I  was  walking  in  search  of 
a  building  that  I  knew  I  should  eventu- 
ally come  upon.  At  that  time  I  could 
not  have  described  its  appearance,  for 
my  mind  was  capable  of  receiving  im- 
pressions only  of  the  most  fleeting  kind, 
that  swept  over  it  as  though  some 
strange  power  were  casting  shadows 
upon  it  lightly,  and  at  intervals,  as  one 
throws  the  flame  of  a  torch  forward  into 
the  darkness.  From  this  shadowy  con- 
sciousness was  evolved  the  certainty 
that  when  I  had  come  upon  the  house  I 
sought  I  should  recognize  it. 

It  was  one  of  the  poorer  districts  in 
which  I  was  walking,  and  tenement- 
houses  on  either  side  of  the  street  were 
crowded  together,  as  though  seeking 
comfort  and  protection  from  the  dreari- 
ness of  their  surroundings.  The  main 
doors  of  these  houses  opened  directly 
upon  the  street,  and  the  evidences  of 
filth  and  neglect  about  them  were  sick- 
ening, and  not  even  the  darkness  of 
the  night  could  hide  them.     I  encount- 


ered but  few  people  ;  one  or  two 
wretched  women  with  desperate  faces 
and  ragged  attire  skulked  past  me, 
too  miserable  to  lift  their  drooping 
heads;  the  gas-lights  flared  and  strained, 
like  imprisoned  spirits  seeking  to  escape 
the  angry  gusts  of  wind  that  shook 
threateningly  at  the  glass  enclosing 
them,  or,  creeping  in  at  some  exposure, 
threw  a  momentary  darkness  over  their 
illumination. 

My  umbrella  wavered  and  trembled 
in  my  hand  as  I  breasted  the  storm,  but 
I  pushed  steadily  on,  unable  even  to 
wonder  at  the  power  that  was  urging 
me  to  proceed,  or  why.  Each  time  that 
I  lifted  my  umbrella  to  look  under  it,  in 
my  persistent  search  for  that  house,  a 
dash  of  icy  rain  was  flung  into  my  face. 
I  can  recall  to  this  day  the  chill  and 
gloom  of  that  remarkable  journey;  just 
the  patterns  in  which  the  pavements 
were  laid  out,  and  the  positions  of  the 
empty  ash-boxes  and  discarded,  rusty 
cans  that  lay  in  the  foul  gutters.  I  can 
see  the  apparently  limitless  row  of  tall, 
old  houses  as  they  stood  there,  their  red- 
brick faces  gleaming  in  the  flickering 
light  with  the  sheen  of  the  rain  dashing 
against  them,  but  all  silent  and  lonely. 

At  last,  after  I  had  raised  my  umbrella 
for  about  the  twentieth  time,  I  suddenly 
came  to  a  standstill,  and  knew  without 
a  doubt  that  I  was  before  the  house  I 
sought.  It  was  a  curious  old  brick-red 
house,  very  unlike  its  neighbors,  evi- 
dently a  relic  of  the  city's  early  aris- 
tocracy. It  was  lower  than  the  build- 
ings on  either  side  of  it  and  broader 
and  must  have  been  built  somewhere 
about  the  year  1830. 

It  had  a  broad,  bluff  front  —  not 
straight  across,  but  thrust  out  in  the 
middle  into  an  obtuse  angle.  The 
doorway  was  high  and  narrow,  and  fine, 
fluted  columns  stood  on  either  side  of  it, 
surmounted  with  curiously-wrought 
wreaths  of  fine  workmanship.  Over 
the  high  and  narrow  windows  a  good 
deal  of  marvelously  intricate  stone 
scrolling  was  to  be  seen,  out  of  which 
hideous  faces  of  either  cherubs  or 
imps,  I  could  not  distinguish  which, 
peered  into  the  night.  I  ascended  the 
few  steps  leading  to  the  door  above, 
and  without  waiting  either  to  ring  or 
knock,  or  announce  my  arrival  in  any 
way,  but  still  acting  under  the  mystic 
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guidance  of  the  force  which  controlled 
me,  turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  and 
entered,  closing  the  door  carefully  and 
noiselessly  behind  me. 

I  stood  my  umbrella  up  in  a  corner 
and  then  turned  to  survey  my  surround- 
ings. The  hall  was  dimly  lighted  by 
a  smoky  oil-lamp  suspended  from  the 
ceiling;  the  walls  were  lined  with  what 
I  supposed,  after  that  first  hasty  glance, 
to  be  paintings  from  the  brush  of  no 
mean  artist,  but  each  and  all  were 
indistinct.  A  closer  examination  proved 
them  to  be  covered  with  cobwebs.  I 
very  soon  discovered  that  the  walls 
themselves  were  hung,  at  intervals 
from  ceiling  to  floor,  with  this  same 
curious  tapestry.  It  wavered  and  trem- 
bled in  the  draught  of  air  made  by  my 
entrance,  with  an  undulating  motion 
that  had  something  ghostly  in  its  silent, 
sinuous  folds.  I  could  imagine  strange 
shapes  moving  about  behind  that  mar- 
velous papering,  restless,  silent  and 
watchful.  Still,  I  was  conscious  of  no 
thrill  of  fear,  but  rather  yielded  pas- 
sively to  the  shadowy  impression  cast 
upon  my  mind. 

The  whole  building  was  wrapped  in 
the  oppressive  silence  of  a  deserted 
place,  and  something  of  the  chill  of  the 
night  without  had  penetrated  the  at- 
mosphere. The  .  hall  was  long  and 
wide,  and  numerous  doors,  richly 
carved,  but  closed  and  covered  with 
dust  and  cobwebs,  opened  into  it.  A 
flight  of  broad,  old-fashioned  stairs  led 
up  to  the  floor  above.  These  I  mounted. 
As  I  reached  the  top  stair  the  silence 
of  the  house  was  broken  for  the  first 
time  by  the  sound  of  a  human  voice. 
I  started — paused — and  listened.  A 
low  moaning  cry  was  borne  to  my  ear  as 
from  one  in  great  pain ;  then  a  second 
voice,  threatening,  low  and  sup- 
pressed as  though  its  owner  feared  de- 
tection. The  sounds  emanated  from  a 
room  at  my  left,  and  I  drew  nearer, 
listening  intently.  The  door  was  ajar 
and  I  looked  into  the  room. 

What  I  saw  would  have  agitated  any 
man  in  full  possession  of  his  senses, 
but,  curiously  enough,  it  left  me  tran- 
quil. In  a  room  dimly  lighted  by  a 
single  candle,  I  saw  a  short,  thick-set 
man,  whom  I  took  to  be  an  Italian,  not 
only  from  his  swarthy  coloring,  but  also 
from  the  patois  in  which  he  was  mutter- 


ing   to   himself    as  he  bent   over  the 

prostrate  and  feeble  form  of  an  old  man, 
whom  he  had  apparently  thrown  to  the 
floor  after  a  hard  struggle  and  was  now 
trying  to  choke  to  death.  The  victim 
made  a  last  effort  to  free  himself,  and 
then  sank  back.  I  saw  something  gleam 
for  an  instant  in  the  candle-light,  and 
then  a  faint  convulsive  shudder  passed 
over  the  old  frame  and  all  was  still. 

The  Italian  rose  from  his  kneeling 
posture,  thrusting  the  stilletto  into  his 
breast-pocket,  having  first  wiped  it 
carefully  on  the  coat  of  his  victim. 
With  stealthy  steps  he  moved  toward  a 
heavy  piece  of  mahogany  furniture 
upon  which  the  candle  had  been  placed, 
and  began  a  hasty  search  through  the 
drawers.  Evidently  his  search  was 
richly  rewarded,  for  he  exclaimed  with 
surprise  and  delight  at  what  he  found 
there.  Strange  to  say,  no  trace  of  fear 
had  passed  over  me  throughout  that 
horrible  scene  of  murder.  I  had  gazed 
equally  calmly  upon  the  murder  itself 
and  upon  the  villain  who  had  committed 
it.  But  as  the  brute  stood,  with  the 
candle-light  shining  full  upon  his  evil 
countenance,  my  eyes  fastened  upon  it, 
photographing  every  line  upon  my  brain. 

Before  leaving  the  room  he  dragged 
the  body  of  his  victim  into  a  closet, 
which  was  deep  and  high,  and  locking 
the  door  hurriedly,  flung  the  key  far 
under  the  bed  and  came  out  of  the 
room,  and  I  could  hear  the  coins  jin- 
gling in  his  pockets  as  he  walked.  He 
passed  me  so  closely  that  I  had  to 
flatten  myself  against  the  wall  to  pre- 
vent contact  with  him.  He  had  gone 
down  the  stairs  and  I  heard  the  front 
door  pulled  cautiously  to,  after  him,  be- 
fore the  lethargy  that  bound  me  to  that 
one  spot  gave  way,  permitting  me  to 
move;  then  I  retraced  my  steps  down 
the  stairs,  but  I  moved  heavily,  as  one 
does  in  a  nightmare. 

As  I  reached  the  door,  I  put  out  my 
hand  to  open  it,  but  it  encountered 
something  soft  that  gave  way  beneath 
my  touch;  I  shivered,  and  then  made  a 
second  attempt;  but  I  fell  back  with  a 
sob,  and  then,  to  my  perfect  amazement, 
discovered  that  I  was  lying  in  my  own 
bed  in  the  room  adjoining  this,  and  was 
pushing  my  bolster  fiercely  against  the 
head-board,  and  broad  daylight  was 
streaming  in  through  my  open  widow. 
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I  was  struck  dumb  by  this  discovery,  and 
lay  upon  my  back,  too  weak  to  sit  up. 
At  last  I  raised  myself  upon  my  elbow 
and  gazed  in  wonder  about  my  room. 

Everything  was  just  as  I  had  left  it 
the  previous  evening,  save  that  my 
overcoat,  umbrella  and  overshoes  were 
over  near  the  window,  a  very  unac- 
customed place  for  them  to  be!  The 
overcoat  was  spread  out  upon  the  back  of 
a  chair,  and  the  umbrella  leaned  against 
it,  the  overshoes  lying  upon  the 
floor. 

I  was  out  of  bed  in  an  instant  in- 
specting each  article  of  clothing  care- 
fully, for  my  midnight  adventure  was 
vividly  fresh  in  my  mind,  despite  the 
fact  that  I  had  awakened,  or  at  least  had 
found  myself  there  in  bed,  where,  to  all 
appearance,  I  had  spent  the  entire  night 
from  the  hour  of  retiring.  I  was  not  a 
little  disconcerted,  however,  to  find  in 
my  examination  of  my  clothing,  that 
my  overcoat  was  heavy  with  dajiipness, 
also  my  umbrella,  even  my  overshoes 
bearing  evidence  of  recent  exposure  to 
wet  weather!  Not  only  that,  but  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  coat  was  the  ragged 
end  of  a  long  gray  cobzvcb  !  This  last 
discovery  staggered  me,  and  I  fell  back 
against  the  table,  grasping  it  for  support. 
As  I  did  so  my  hand  struck  a  sheet  of 
paper  lying  there,  and  it  fluttered  to  the 
floor.  I  stooped  mechanically  and  lifted 
it  to  replace  it  upon  the  table,  but  my 
eye  happening  to  rest  upon  it,  I  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  amazement,  for  there 
before  my  eyes  was  a  sketch  of  the 
murder  I  had  witnessed,  every  line 
faithfully  and  carefully  reproduced. 

I  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  after 
dressing  sat  down  to  study  the  case  as 
it  lay  before  me.  That  I  had  used  all 
three  articles  of  apparel  upon  the  after- 
noon of  the  previous  day  I  was  fully 
aware,  but  it  was  not  my  custom  to  fling 
my  clothing  carelessly  about  my  room 
upon  coming  in.  But  then,  upon  the 
other  hand,  having  been  much  troubled 
and  depressed  upon  the  previous  day, 
might  I  not  have  broken  through  my 
rule  and  left  them  there,  heedless  of 
what  I  was  doing  ?  This  solution 
seemed  very  plausible.  I  could  account 
for  their  appearance  in  that  particular 
spot  in  no  other  way.  As  regards  the 
dampness  clinging  to  them,  that  might 
explain  itself  by  the  fact  of  the   open 


window  near  which  they  were,  and  the 
stormy  night. 

At  last,  after  much  deliberation,  I 
sought  out  my  friend  Gilroy,  a  clever 
detective,  took  him  back  to  my  home 
and  laid  the  story  of  my  adventure  in 
detail  before  him.  I  watched  his  face 
anxiously  for  any  sign  of  ridicule,  but  so 
far  from  evincing  any  such  feeling  he 
seemed  much  impressed,  and  upon  my 
producing  the  sketch  his  small,  keen 
eyes  sparkled  with  excitement,  and  we 
spent  hours  going  over  each  detail. 

Finally,  we  started  out  to  search  for 
some  clew  to  the  street  upon  which  the 
mysterious  house  stood,  hoping  that  I 
might  come  upon  some  landmark  that 
would  serve  us  as  a  guide,  with  a  fruit- 
less result,  and  at  night  we  returned 
weary  and  baffled,  I,  for  one,  being 
thoroughly  disheartened. 

I  ordered  a  good  dinner,  over  which 
we  discussed  the  few  remaining  points 
of  what  now  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
foolish  and  childish  venture.  After- 
ward, leaving  Gilroy  with  cigars  and 
papers,  I  flung  myself  upon  a  divan,  ex- 
hausted in  body  and  mind. 

What  then  happened  will  be  better 
told  in  Gilroy's  own  words.  He  said 
that  I  had  fallen  into  a  heavy  sleep,  and 
that  he  himself  was  already  nodding, 
when  I  suddenly  sprang  to  my  feet,  and 
began  hurriedly  searching  for  my  over- 
coat and  hat.  He  spoke  to  me  gently 
as  I  was  putting  them  on,  but  I  paid  no 
attention,  and  then,  realizing  the  actual 
cause  of  my  silence,  he  snatched  up  his 
own  hat  and  followed  me  out  into 
the  street.  We  walked  on  thus  for 
blocks,  I  paying  no  heed  whatever  to 
his  presence  at  my  side,  but  moving  on 
briskly.  Finally,  when  within  a  radius 
of  half  a  dozen  blocks  of  where  we  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  our  search 
for  a  clew,  I  suddenly  turned  a  corner 
and  walked  across  the  city  a  few  blocks 
and  then  came  to  a  halt  (as  once  before) 
in  front  of  the  curious  old  house.  We 
entered  it  together,  closing  and  lock- 
ing the  door  behind  us.  My  companion 
found  all  things  just  as  I  had  described 
them  ;  the  dim  lamp-light,  the  wide 
hall,  the  muffled  pictures,  the  carved 
doors,  and  the  veiling  that  floated 
silently  with  every  air  that  stirred. 

I  sat  down  upon  the  lowest  step  of 
the  staircase  and  seemed  disinclined  to 
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move  further,  and,  fearing  to  arouse  me, 
Gilroy  left  me  there  and  sped  up  to  the 
hall  above.  My  description  of  the  most 
minute  details  guided  him  directly  to 
the  right  room,  and  he  entered.  Dark 
spots  on  the  bare  boards  lent  additional 
proof  of  my  veracity,  and  looking  be- 
neath the  bed  he  discovered  a  key.  It 
took  but  a  moment  to  open  the  door  of 
the  closet  and  come  upon  the  last  link 
in  the  tragedy,  of  which  I  had  been  a 
witness.  Having  taken  the  precaution 
to  investigate  the  whole  upper  part  of 
the  house  he  came  down-stairs  to  find 
me  fumbling  at  the  door,  trying  to  get 
out.  He  slipped  the  key  in  the  lock  and, 
opening  the  door,  we  went  out  into  the 
street  once  more.  He  locked  the  front 
door  after  him  this  time  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket ;  an  hour  later  we 
gained  my  rooms. 

Of  course  the  proper  authorities  were 
at  once  notified  and  the  body  removed, 
but  all  was  done  with  the  utmost  secrecy 
lest  the  murderer  should  hear  of  the 
discovery  and  make  his  escape  before 
we  could  lay  our  hands  upon  him.  The 
city  immediately  took  up  the  case,  and 
for  days  detectives  scoured  the  districts 
in  search  for  him,  each  having  first 
been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
sketch  of  the  scene.  But,  of  course,  my 
remarkable  success  as  an  amateur  de- 
tective had  whetted  my  appetite  for  more 
glory.  Gilroy  and  I  went  down  into  the 
vicinity  of  the  house  where  the  murder 
was  committed  and  spent  six  weeks 
there.  They  were  weeks  of  fruitless 
watching,  and  I  was  all  but  ready  to 
abandon  my  project  when  I  met  with  a 
most  unexpected  and  startling  success. 

We  had  been  walking  slowly  along  a 
street  lined  upon  either  side  with  large 
wholesale  fruit  stores  and  market-stalls, 
when  my  gaze,  which  had  grown  very 
keen  and  observant  in  my  new  employ- 
ment, suddenly  alighted  upon  the  stoop- 
ing form  of  an  old  Italian  woman  digging 
in  a  heap  of  refuse  in  front  of  one  of  the 
fruit  stores.  Something  in  the  posture 
of  the  bent  form  and  in  the  poise  of  the 
hand,  raised  that  moment  in  the  act  of 
striking  deeper  into  the  heap  before  her, 
brought  me  to  a  standstill,  and  I 
motioned  quietly  to  Gilroy.  He  was 
quick  to  perceive  my  meaning,  and  we 
immediately  fell  into  the  easy  attitude 
of  two  idle  men  discussing  politics  or 


some  equally  engrossing  topic  of  the 
day,  but  in  unobstructed  view  of  the 
woman.  Her  back  was  toward  us,  and 
she  worked  on  unconscious  of  our  pres- 
ence. The  seconds  dragged  on  and  my 
heart  thumped  with  excitement  as  I 
waited  until  she  should  turn  her  face  so 
that  I  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  it. 
Gilroy  was,  to  all  appearances,  as  coolly 
indifferent  as  I  was  white  and  shaking 
with  nervousness,  and  I  noticed  that  he 
scarcely  glanced  in  her  direction,  though 
at  the  same  time  I  was  aware  that  not 
a  gesture  escaped  him. 

At  last,  when  I  was  almost  ready  to 
faint  with  the  suspense,  the  woman 
turned  and  glanced  slowly  around  in 
search  of  further  work  for  her  prodding 
and  picking,  and  I  was  able  to  obtain  a 
full  view  of  her  features.  I  felt  Gilroy's 
eyes  fastened  upon  my  face  as  though 
he  would  read  my  very  soul,  for  this 
moment  meant  everything — success  or 
defeat !  For  a  moment  surrounding  ob- 
jects whirled  before  my  blurred  sight, 
but  in  an  instant  all  was  clear 
again,  for  there,  under  that  clever  dis- 
guise, despite  the  shaven  face  and  the 
shawl  pinned  over  the  bullet-head,  I 
recognized  the  murderer. 

"  That  is  the  man,"  I  said  quietly, 
and,  sauntering  over  to  him,  Gilroy  laid 
his  hand  on  the  fellow's  shoulder, 
whispering  a  word  or  two  in  his  ear 
that  had  a  telling  effect  upon  him.  He 
betrayed  himself  by  the  sudden  start 
he  gave  and  the  half -stifled  cry  that 
broke  from  his  lips.  Before  he  could 
recover  Gilroy  had  slipped  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  on  his  wrists  and  I  heard 
them  snap  ominously.  I  never  saw  a 
more  diabolical  or  a  more  surprised 
and  terrified  expression  upon  any  human 
face  than  upon  that  of  that  low-browed 
villain,  for  he  knew  that  the  game  was 
up.  He  realized  that  resistance  was 
useless,  and  submitted  in  sullen 
silence. 

To  escape  his  notice  I  had  stepped 
back  into  the  crowd,  that  had  seemingly 
arisen  from  the  ground  itself,  so  quickly 
had  it  gathered,  and,  as  he  scanned  it 
furtively  his  eye  caught  mine  and  rested 
there,  and  a  shiver  passed  slowly  over 
his  body,  and  his  face  assumed  the  blue- 
ish  hue  of  abject  terror.  What  was  it? 
What  had  caused  that  startling  change  ? 
It  may  be   that  he  had  seen  his  fate  in 
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the  eyes  that  had  read  his  destiny  after 
that  first  glance  into  his  face. 

His  case  finally  came  up  before  the 
court;  he  was  tried,  and  after  a  hard 
fight  was  convicted,  and  in  due  course 
of  time  expiated  his  crime,  I,  of  course, 
having  been  the  principal  witness 
against  him.  The  peculiarity  of  my 
testimony,  based  as  it  was  on  purely 
psychological     principles,     roused     the 


whole  scientific  world  to  question  me, 
and  I  suffered  accordingly.  I  was  ex- 
amined by  experts,  interviewed  by  re- 
porters and  cranks  of  all  descriptions, 
and  pestered  with  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  until  life  became  a  burden 
to  me,  and  I  took  refuge  in  a  prolonged 
stay  abroad  in  foreign  countries,  liv- 
ing there  for  years  tinder  the  seclti- 
sion  of  an  assumed  name. 


-THe  AiBHias-  FiueeTo 


A   FLEET!  A  fleet!   Not  on  the  sea, 
But  in  the  sky  away. 
With  all  sails  set  right  royally 
Beneath  the  clouds  of  gray. 
By  wisdom  sealed  their  ranks  they  keep. 

And  breast  the  northern  gale; 
A  dauntless  band  as  ere  reached  land, 
"Ko-honk!  Ko-honk!"  they  hail. 


O,  wondrous  winged  voyagers 

That  need  no  loadstar's  ray — 
That  scorn  what  Science  boasts  as 

To  guide  their  perfect  way — 
Before  Phoenicia  to  the  world 

Gave  Oceanus'  keys 
Yon  syndic  prow  explored  as  now 

The  far-off  aerial  seas. 


hers 


In  vam  the  force  of  icy  spear 

Strikes  prone  the  plumey  shield. 
The  harmless  shafts  are  flung  arear; 

They  charge  and  sweep  the  field. 
'*' Ko-honk!     Ko-honk!"      for    war 
peace; 

A  challenge — an  acclaim ; 
The  ringing  cry  ad  own  the  sky 

Rebukes  all  feeble  aim. 


They  pass  to  the  horizon  shoal : 

Unbind  your  sedgy  breast. 
Oh,  lonely  waters  of  the  Pole, 

And  give  the  pilgrims  rest ! 
"Ko-honk!"      No  ancient  prophet's 
word 

Fell  surer  from  his  mouth. 
They  have   in  train    Spring's  welcome 
reign^ — 

Fair  Empress  of  the  South. 


Lavinia  S.   Goodwin. 


CRUEf IfSO  OH  THe  OULFc 


J.  m,  c. 


THE  devoted  angler  or  sportsman 
has  only  to  undertake  the  cruise 
to  find  that  Florida  waters  are 
unrivaled  for  recreation  and  sport. 
Leaving  Tampa,  with  provisions  and  ice 
for  two  weeks,  we  started  down  the 
coast  in  the  Lilian.  Our  first  stop  was 
at  Jew  Fish  Key,  forty  miles  from  port, 
where  we  caught  our  first  fish.  Our 
motto  was,  "No  catch-'em  no  eat-'em." 
Anchored  close  to  the  Key,  which  is 
covered  with  mangroves,  we  caught 
sheep's-head  and  groupers  as  fast  as  we 
could  bait.  The  growth  of  mangroves 
is  very  dense,  and  when  once  fouled  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  get  loose.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  cut  the  line  and  start  again, 
using  a  little  more  precaution. 

From  this  point  we  followed  the 
coast  inside  the  Keys,  which  protect  it 
from  the  swell  of  the  Gulf,  passing  the 
little  town  of  Sarasota.  This  is  a  con- 
venient place  for  obtaining  additional 
supplies,  and  the  most  delicious  oysters 
may  be  had  for  a  trifle.     Then  we  sailed 


through  Sarasota  Pass,  out  into  the 
Gulf.  To  the  lover  of  yachting  noth- 
ing could  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
sail  from  this  point,  along  the  coast,  to 
Boco  Grande — the  main  entrance  to 
Charlotte  Harbor — a  distance  of  forty- 
five  miles.  We  kept  trolling  line  out, 
and  now  and  then  picked  up  a  Spanish 
mackerel  or  a  king  fish,  beautiful,  game 
fellows,  well  worth  the  killing.  Enter- 
ing Charlotte  Harbor  we  worked  along 
inside  the  Keys  to  St.  James  City,  thirty- 
five  miles  farther  south.  Going  down 
the  harbor  we  passed  numerous  fisher- 
ies inhabited  by  Spaniards  and  Conks, 
their  houses,  or  shanties,  made  entirely 
of  palmetto  leaves,  adding  not  a  little  to 
the  picturesque  scene. 

At  St.  James  we  stopped  for  a  short 
time,  buying  extra  supplies  and  heavy 
tackle  for  jew  fish,  tarpon  and  shark. 
Although  this  class  of  tackle  is  very  ex- 
pensive at  St.  James,  it  is  much  stronger 
and  better  adapted  to  the  fishing  than 
stuff  bought  elsewhere.  After  leaving 
St.  James  we  crossed  the  bay,  five 
miles,  to  Senabel  Island  light-house, 
and  prepared  for  a  big  day's  fishing. 
Sheep's-head  swarm  around  the  gov- 
ernment dock  in  thousands  and  they 
bite  viciously  at.  any  bait.  They  are 
very  strong  pullers,  and  it  is  excellent 
sport  playing  a  five  or  six  pounder. 
We  caught  about  a  hundred,  averaging 
four  pounds  each,  just  as  fast  as  we 
could  unhook  them.  In  the  meantime 
the  shark  lines  were  out,  and  we  had 
rare  fun  with  shark  and  jew  fish.  Once 
there  was  a  fish  on  each  line  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  took  the  united 
strength  of  the  party  to  land  them. 
One  was  a  jew  fish,  weighing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  and  the  other  a 
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shovel-mouthed  shark,  weighing  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  The 
jew  lish  is  very  short  and  heavy,  with  an 
excessively  large  head.  When  hooked 
in  deep  water  it  will  tow  a  small  boat 
a  long  distance  before  tiring,  but  we  did 
not  have  a  chance  at  a  jew  fish  cruise. 

In  time  we  wearied  of  our  sport  and 
again  worked  through  one  of  the  passes 
out  into  the  Gulf,  and  kept  moving 
south  until  we  reached  Naples.  On 
the  way  we  passed  through  a  shoal  of 
devil  fish,  and  had  great  sport  shooting 
into  them  with  a  rifle.  When  wounded, 
they  would  throw  themselves  partly  out 
of  water,  sending  the  spray  flying  high 
in  the  air.  W^e  brought  the  yacht  about 
many  times  in  quick  succession,  so  as  to 
approach  more  closely  to  them,  and  as 
the  wind  was  strong  the  excitement 
was  intense.  Some  of  the  fish  passed 
very  close  to  the  boat  and  raised  out  of 
the  water,  flooding  the  deck. 

Naples,  the  only  town  in  Florida  sit- 
uated directly  on  the  coast  proper,  has 
a  most  beaiitiful  sloping  beach,  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  wide,  covered  with 
the  finest  shells.  The  surf  is  simply 
grand.  The  bather  is  not  chilled  on 
entering  the  water,  as  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  for  it  is  warm,  and  the  air  is  per- 
fectly dry  and  exhilarating.  If  this 
beach  were  only  more  accessible,  it 
would  rapidly  attain  popularity  and  de- 
velop into  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
resorts  in  the  country.  A  few  houses 
and  a  hotel  form  the  little  town. 

Naples  was  originally  laid  out  by 
General  Cierro  Gorda  Williams  and  W. 
B.  Haldeman,  of  Louisville,  both  of 
whom  have  handsome  cottages  on  the 
beach  and  entertain  right  royally.  The 
General  is  famous  as  a  story  teller. 
Speaking  of  turtle  eggs,  he  said  that  last 
spring,  early  in  May,  when  he  was  sit- 
ting on  his  veranda  facing  the  Gulf, 
an  immense  turtle  crawled  along  the 
beach,  made  straight  for  his  gate  and, 
pushing  it  open,  came  in.  It  looked  as 
though  she  was  coming  up  the  steps, 
but  she  turned  aside  and,  after  making 
a  hole  in  the  sand,  settled  down.  With 
the  assistance  of  his  man  the  General 
turned  her  over  and  took  from  under 
her  one  hundred  and  seventy  eggs. 
Cutting  her  open  he  took  out  fourteen 
hundred  more,  all  varying  in  size  from 
a  pea  to  a  hen's  Qgg. 


About  Naples  are  cocoanuts  and  pine- 
apple groves.  Back  in  the  piney  woods, 
not  more  than  two  miles  from  the  town, 
one  can  always  find  deer,  and  quail  are 
very  numerous.  F'arther  back,  on  the 
swamps,  all  the  varieties  of  Florida 
game  can  be  had  in  abundance. 

From  Naples  we  turned  north,  home- 
ward bound,  stopping  at  Big  Hickory 
Pass,  midway  between  Naples  and 
Senabel.  We  put  tackle  together  and 
made  a  good  catch  of  red  fish,  trout 
and  sheep's-head.  From  here  we  sailed 
for  Punta  Rassa,  across  the  San  Carlos 
bay  from  Senabel  and  St.  James  City. 
Punta  Rassa  possesses  what  may  be 
termed  the  home  of  the  tarpon  fisher. 
The  cable  station  and  United  States 
customs  office  are  here,  and  Captain 
Schultz  is  Lord  High  Everything.  Mr. 
Wood,  of  New  York,  the  famous  tar- 
pon fisher,  makes  his  headquarters 
here  every  year  for  a  month  or  so,  and 
also  Senator  Matt  Quay,  who  is  an 
enthusiastic  tarpon  iisher  and  can  tell 
tarpon  stories  as  well  as  catch  the  fish. 

The  following  is  one:  "I  had 
Ben  Sooy  with  me  to  help  manage 
the  gaff  and  keep  an  eye  on  the 
negro  boy  who  managed  the  boat. 
Just  before  sunset,  with  a  lot  of 
new  lines  rigged  by  Krider,  we  an- 
chored on  my  favorite  spot.  The  wa- 
ter was  only  four  feet  deep,  for  the 
tarpon  always  bites  best  where  it  is  so 
shallow  that  one  usually  sees  the  fish 
before  he  takes  the  bait.  I  carefully 
put  on  the  mullet  myself  and  made  the 
cast  from  the  sail-boat,  far  out  in  the 
river.  Not  six  minutes  had  elapsed 
when,  not  ten  feet  from  my  boat,  below 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  river,  a 
magnificent  tarpon  appeared  directly 
above  the  mullet  bait.  Then  I  knew 
the  fun  was  to  begin.  There  was  a 
sudden  swirl  in  the  water,  and  Ben 
Sooy  and  the  negro  came  near  tumbling 
into  the  river  from  sheer  excitement. 
Seizing  my  supple  and  bending  rod,  I 
pulled  off  and  gave  the  running  fish 
some  thirty  feet  of  slack  line,  and  then, 
when  my  line  was  taut,  I  gave  a  sudden 
twist  to  my  wrist  and  made  a  good 
strike.  There  was  a  mighty  leap,  the 
sheen  of  silver  was  in  the  air,  a  fierce 
toss  of  the  head,  like  that  of  a  wild 
Texas  steer,  and  whiz  went  my  big 
reel.     I  stood  up  in  the  boat,  with  my 
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hand  on  the  reel,  and  told  the  negro  to 
paddle  for  his  life  to  help  the  fish  pull 
the  boat.  Every  five  minutes  the  tar- 
pon repeated  his  evolutions,  shaking  his 
broad  jaws  to  dislodge  the  barb  each 
time  he  jumped.  But  he  was  securely 
hooked,  and  I  quietly  enjoyed  his  excit- 
ing rushes  and  enormous  leaps  out  of 
the  water,  giving  him  plenty  of  line, 
i  I  was  wearing  out  the  monster  fast  and 
I  felt  glad.  But  stop  ;  fifty  feet  away 
I  noticed  a  huge  fin  cutting  the  still 
water  like  the  bow  of  a  steam  yacht. 
It  was  a  shark.  The  tarpon  knew  at 
once  that  a  new  danger  threatened  him. 
He  shot  ahead  like  a  streak  of  summer 
lightning,  but  stopped  for  exhaustion, 
and  I  pulled  him  gently  toward  me. 
The  shark,  intent  on  a  full  supper,  cir- 
cled swiftly  round  both  boat  and  fish. 
I  had  chills  myself,  for,  as  the  big  fel- 
low darted  under  our  boat,  I  saw  that 
his  spotted  back  measured  about  four- 
teen feet.  He  doubled,  prepared  to 
play  the  same  trick.  I  yelled  to  Ben  : 
'Strike  him  with  the  oar  in  the  jaw.' 
And  Ben  struck  him  a  powerful  blow 
that  made  him  swerve,  but  only  for  an 
instant.  I  pulled  the  tarpon  to  the 
boat's  side  and  told  Ben  to  shoot  the 
shark  with  the  revolver  and  then  to  get 
the  gaff.  But  he  was  rattled  and  never 
thought  of  his  gun.  The  tarpon  acted 
as  if  crazy  with  fear,  and  did  his  best  to 
get  away  from  both  enemies,  but  it 
was  too  late.  I  had  the  fish  within  ten 
feet  of  the  skiff,  and  he  came  belly  up, 
bleeding  at  the  gills  plentifully.  The 
big  man-eater  darted  forward  like  an 
arrow.  There  was  a  splash — more 
blood  on  the  water — the  tarpon  was 
lifted  clear  out  of  the  river,  and  the 
spot  where  a  live  fish  had  been  was 
crimson.  The  negro  boy  danced  and 
yelled  :  '  Well,  boss,  if  I  ever  afore 
seed  anything  like  dat. '  The  shark 
disappeared.  I  pulled  in,  feeling  a 
dead  weight  on  my  line,  and  brought  up 
the  head  of  a  tarpon  that  would  have 
weighed  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 
There  was  nothing  to  say." 

After  spending  a  day  about  Punta 
Rassa  and  the  mouth  of  the  Caloos- 
ahatchee  River,  we  started  north  again 
to  make  the  last  station  on  our  cruise. 
Little  Gasparilla  Pass,  or  Boco  Neva,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  fishing  spot  in  the  world. 


A  narrow  pass  extends  inside  one  of  the 
Keys  for  a  mile,  then  suddenly  turns 
into  the  Gulf.  When  the  tide  is  run- 
ning in  or  out,  this  pass  is  like  a  torrent, 
and  it  is  at  such  times,  and  especially 
on  flood  tides,  that  the  fish  bite  most 
ravenously.  The  tide  runs  in  and  out 
every  six  hours.  During  one  flood  tide 
we  caught  fifty-nine  fish  with  rod  and 
reel,  some  weighing  as  high  as  eighteen 
pounds,  while,  with  the  sh£.rk  lines,  we 
landed  five  sharks  of  over  one  hundred 
pounds  each,  and  a  sword  fish  twelve 
feet  long.  The  variety  of  fish  in  these 
waters  seems  endless.  One  doesn't  know 
whether  his  bait  will  be  taken  by  a  min- 
n'  w  or  a  whale,  but  one  is  always  sure 
oi  something.  In  the  catch  referred  to 
above,  there  were  fourteen  varieties. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  where  the 
current  is  strongest,  excellent  blue  fish- 
ing may  be  had,  with  an  occasional 
strike  from  a  crevalia,  a  very  beautiful 
and  gamey  specimen  of  the  finny  tribe. 
This  is  truly  the  angler's  ideal  retreat, 
where  practically  unlimited  sport  awaits 
him,  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  with 
hardly  a  vestige  of  humanity  within 
fifty  miles. 

All  along  this  coast  can  be  found  the 
finest  kind  of  shell  and  sand  beach,  with 
a  never  ceasing  swell  from  the  Gulf. 
The  water  is  not  more  than  four  or  five 
feet  deep,  even  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  and  very  warm  and  safe  for  bath 
ing,  but  one  must  constantly  be  on  the 
alert  for  sharks.  The  shores  are  cov- 
ered with  the  most  beautiful  shells,  in 
endless  variety  of  forms  and  colors,  and 
south  of  Naples  coral  is  mingled  with 
the  shells.  Most  of  the  fancy  shells  sold 
in  the  North  come  from  this  district. 

In  this  country  oysters  grow  on  trees. 
All  the  Keys  which  line  this  coast  are 
covered  with  a  very  heavy  growth  of 
mangrove,  which  differs  from  other 
trees  in  having  as  many  branches  grow- 
ing downward  to  the  water  as  grow 
upward.  The  lower  branches  grow 
straight  down  and  form  new  roots  below 
the  water.  The  mass  is  so  dense  that 
it  is  almost  impenetrable,  and  many  of 
the  branches  are  broken  off  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.  To  these  the 
oysters  cling  in  bunches.  We  cut  off 
branches  with  as  many  as  fifty  attached. 
They  are  not,  however,  fine  eating,  like 
those  found  in  among  the  Keys,  where 
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the  water  is  about  three  or  four  feet 
deep  at  low  tide.  At  one  point  we  dis- 
covered a  fine  bed  of  oysters,  about  the 
size  of  blue  points,  but  far  more  luscious. 
Our  captain  said  he  did  not  like  oysters 


very  well,  bat  when  he  and  the  commo- 
dore got  a  bowl  of  vinegar,  a  plate  of 
salt  and  two  bushels  of  oysters  between 
them,  the  sight  would  have  shaken  most 
men's  confidence  in  his  veracity. 


IT    IS    NOT    ALL    FISHING   TO   FISH. 


LeNZ^S  WORLD   TOUR  AWHeeL: 


With  this  solitary  exception,  not  a 
trace  of  vegetation  exists  along  the  en- 
tire sea-board  from  the  Indian  to  the 
Persian  frontier,  and  it  was  only  occa- 
sionally, at  long  intervals,  that  a  mud- 
hut  showed  that  the  country  had  the 
sparsest  sprinkling  of  inhabitants.  The 
steep,    rocky   cliffs,    with    their    sharp, 


A  LONG  the  entire  six  hundred  miles 
/\  of  Baluchistan  coast  line, which 
i  V  stretches  northward  from  Kur- 
rashee,  there  is  only  one  tree,  a 
sickly,  stunted-looking  thing,  near  the 
telegraph  station  of  Gwadar,  which 
serves  as  a  landmark  to  native  craft  and 
a  standing  joke  to  the  English  sailor. 
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spire-like  summits  rising  almost  per- 
pendicularly out  of  the  blue  sea,  are 
typical  of  the  desert  wastes  inland. 

The  heat  was  stifling.  There  was  not 
a  breath  of  air  stirring,  not  a  ripple  on 
the  smooth,  oily  sea,  and  the  sides  of 
the  ship  cracked  and  blistered  in  the 
fierce,  blinding  sunshine.  And  this,  too, 
in  the  mid-winter  month  of  February. 

At  length  we  pass  from  the  Sea  of 
Oman  into  the  Persian  Gulf  under  the 
headland  of  Josk,  where  a  Seepoy  garri- 
son and  Indo-European  telegraph  office 
mark  the  continuation  of  British  rule 
beyond  India  into  the  very  realm  of  the 
"  King  of  Kings."  For  if  the  Caspian 
has  become  a  Russian,  the  Persian  Gulf 
has  become  an  "English"  lake,  where 
the  practical  supremacy  of  the  British 
consuls  is  never  challenged. 


A  shamal,  or  north-west  wind,  follow- 
ing on  the  sirocco  which  had  accom- 
panied us  up  the  Gulf,  was  lashing  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  roadstead  into 
reddish  yeast  as  we  let  go  anchor  oppo- 
site Basnire,  the  most  important  seaport 
of  Persia  and  the  present  terminus  of 
the  most  frequented  highway  on  the 
Iromain  plateau.  Vessels  drawing  more 
than  ten  feet  can  not  approach  the  town 
nearer  than  three  miles,  so  that  we 
were  obliged  to  employ  a  smaller  craft' 
round  the  headland. 

Bushire  is  one  of  those  cities  where 
"distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view."  This,  however,  is  soon  dissipated 
on  closer  acquaintance,  for  Bushire  is 
indescribably  filthy.  The  streets  as  we 
entered  them  seemed  to  be  mere  alleys, 
seven  or  eight  feet  broad,  knee-deep  in 
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dust  or  mud,  through  which  a  string  of 
asses  were  slowly  wending  their  way, 
laden  with  skin-bags  of  water  filled  at 
some  distant  well. 

Were  it  five  thousand  miles  away, 
Bushire,  as  I  afterward  learned,  could 
scarcely  be  less  like  Persia  than  it  is. 
It  has  but  one  characteristic  in  common 
with  the  other  cities  of  Iran — its  ruins. 
Although  of  no  antiquity,  dating,  in 
fact,  only  from  the  time  of  Nadir  Shah, 
who  founded  a  naval  station  on  this 
site,  Bushire  is  rich  in  these.      Most  of 


thing  more  than  a  passing  acquaintance 
with  this  principal  Persian  port.  The 
noticeable  features  of  the  city  are  the  so- 
called  wind-towers,  which  project  shaft- 
like above  the  house-tops,  and  divert 
the  scanty  passing  breeze  of  summer 
into  the  otherwise  stifling  hovels.  It  is 
these  wind-towers,  they  say,  that  in 
time  gave  rise  to  the  modern  wind -mill. 
The  city  is  cool  and  pleasant  enough  in 
winter  time,  but  in  summer  the  stench 
from  open  drains  and  cesspools  becomes 
unbearable,   and  Europeans   (of   whom 


"THERE   WAS    NOT    A    VESTIGE   OK    VEGETATION."       (p.  j8j.J 


the  houses  are  of  a  soft,  crumbling 
stone,  full  of  shells;  some  of  brick  and 
plastered  mud;  but  all  are  white- 
washed. In  fact  the  whiteness  of  the 
houses  and  their  Moorish  architecture 
impart  to  Bushire  a  strong  resemblance 
to  an  Arabian  city,  and  the  large  mix- 
ture of  Arabs  among  the  native  popu- 
lation of  the  city  goes  far  toward  carry- 
ing out  this  illusion. 

During  the  few  days  spent  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  wheel  journey  to  the  Persian 
capital  I  was  enabled  to  acquire  some- 


there  are  thirty  or  forty)  remove  en  masse 
to  Sabsabad,  a  country  place  eight  or 
ten  miles  off.  The  natives  in  the  mean- 
time live  as  best  they  can,  and  epidem- 
ics of  cholera  and  diphtheria  are  of 
yearly  occurrence.  Nearly  every  third 
person  met  in  the  street  suffers  from 
ophthalmia  in  some  shape  or  other — 
the  effect  of  the  dust  and  glare,  for 
there  is  no  shade  in  or  about  the  city. 
The  British  Residency  is  a  large, 
rambling  building,  all  verandahs,  pas- 
sages and  court  yards,  faces  the  sea  on 
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three  sides,  and  catches  the  slightest 
breath  of  air  that  may  be  stirring  in  hot 
weather.  From  here  may  be  seen  the 
Persian  navy  at  anchor,  represented  by 
one  small  gunboat,  the  Persepolis.  This 
toy  of  the  Shah  was  built  by  a  German 
firm  in  1885,  and  cost  the  government 
over  $140,000.  vShe  has  never  moved 
since  her  arrival.  Her  bottom  is  now 
covered  with  coral  and  shells,  her  screw 
stuck  hard  and  fast,  while  the  four  steel 
Krupp  guns  which  she  mounts  are  rusty 
and  useless. 

By  the  13th  of  February  my  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  and  the  eight 
hundred  miles'  journey  to  Teheran  was 
begun.  I  was  to  follow  the  regular 
caravan  route  through  Shiraz,  Ispahan 
and  Kum,  a  part  of  which,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  British  government,  was 
now  in  the  course  of  conversion  into  a 
traversable  highway  for  wagon  traffic. 

With  her  trans-Caucasus  and  Trans - 
Caspian  railways  and  her  predominating 
influence  at  the  Persian  Court,  Russia 
has  become  the  successful  rival  of 
England  in  the  northern  Persian  mar- 
kets, and  heroic  efforts  must  now  be 
made  to  preserve  at  least  the  southern 
half  of  the  country  for  British  trade.  It 
was  also  rumored  that  this  same  im- 
proved highway  was  to  be  used,  in  case 
of  necessity,  as  the  bed  of  an  English 
railway.  In  view  of  present  movements, 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  Persia 
may  some  day  be  divided  into  a  northern 
and  southern  section,  with  their  respect- 
ive capitals  on  the  Neva  and  the 
Thames. 

Heat,  dust,  swarms  of  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes and  deep,  heavy  sand  were  some 
of  the  annoyances  that  beset  my  first 
day's  journey  across  the  low  torrid  plain 
which  here  stretches  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  parallel  mountain  range. 
There  was  not  a  vestige  of  vegetation  ; 
nothing  but  the  brown,  parched  plain, 
lost,  on  the  horizon  seaward,  in  a  series 
of  mirages,  ending,  northward,  in  a  chain 
of  rocky,  precipitous  mountains.  Save 
a  single  caravan-train  near  Rushab,  the 
fort-like  walls  of  Borazjun,  and  a  large 
herd  of  gazelle  seen  on  the  far  horizon 
during  the  afternoon,  nothing  occurred 
to  break  the  monotony  of  my  plodding. 

But  this,  I  had  been  told,  was  not 
Persia,  for  the  low-lying  country  border- 
ing on  the  Persian  Gulf  is,  on  account 


of  the  similarity  in  its  physical  condi- 
tions, considered  a  part  of  Arabia.  The 
land  of  Iran,  they  said,  begins  with  the 
first  mountain  range.  Surely  it  is  not  the 
Persia  I  had  read  of,  and  certainly  not 
the  one  I  had  hoped  to  find. 

But  I  was  not  to  be  disappointed  long. 
Before  the  close  of  the  day  I  was  wheel- 
ing through  a  land  of  green  barley  and 
cotton  plains  to  the  village  oi  Dalaki, 
which  itself  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Kotal 
Doktar  pass. 

A  two  thousand  feet  ascent,  after  a 
fifty-five-mile  run  through  the  heat 
and  sand  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and 
my  determination  to  stop  for  the  night 
was  further  prompted  by  the  importu- 
nities of  two  inenzil  keepers  to  patronize 
their  respective  mensils,  or  ' '  houses  of 
rest."  They  caught  hold  of  either  arm 
and  almost  pulled  me  off  the  wheel. 
My  greatest  surprise,  however,  was 
caused  by  the  fact  that  they  and  the 
group  of  squalid  villagers  that  had 
gathered  round  me  evinced  but  little 
surprise  at  the  advent  of  what  they 
called  the  '■'■  dui'is/ica''  (double  wheel). 
This  being  the  most  frequented  high- 
way in  Persia,  I  had  naturally  inferred 
that  the  passage  of  foreigners  was  not 
of  rare  occurrence,  but  I  fully  expected 
some  annoyance  from  the  curiosity 
which  the  bicycle  would  attract. 
Evidently  my  trip  through  Persia,  in 
this  respect,  was  to  be  a  pleasant  dis- 
appointment. I  had  yet  to  learn  that  a 
Persian,  even  among  the  lowest  classes, 
has  almost  complete  control  over  his 
emotions  and  their  muscular  expression. 
I  had  also  to  discover,  sometimes  to  my 
chagrin,  that  a  pride  in  the  past,  if  not 
the  present,  intelligence  of  Persia,  is  a 
distinctive  trait  in  the  Persian  character. 

The  population  of  this  certain  village 
is  noted,  I  was  told,  as  being  tfie  fiercest 
and  most  lawless  in  southern  Persia. 
I  was,  therefore,  half  prepared  for 
something  in  the  line  of  a  midnight 
attack,  but  not  from  the  quarter  from 
which  it  came.  Rest,  in  the  otherwise 
comfortable  inn,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion on  account  of  a  most  abominable 
stench  which  came  on  at  sunset  and 
lasted  through  the  night.  So  over- 
powering was  it  that  toward  midnight  I 
was  attacked  by  a  severe  vomiting  and 
recurrence  was  had  to  my  small  medi- 
cine supply.     It  was  not  till  next  day 
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that  I  discovered  the  cause — rotten 
naphtha,  which  springs  in  large  quantities 
from  the  ground  all  round  the  village. 
Curiously  enough  the  smell  is  not  ob- 
servable in  the  day-time.  On  the  even- 
ing before,  just  outside  the  village,  my 
road  had  crossed  a  stream  whose  waters 
were  almost  green  from  the  sulphur 
with  which  they  were  impregnated, 
while  on  the  stagnant  pools  floated 
a  bituminous  scum. 

An  ascent  of  two  thousand  feet  the 
next  morning,  within  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles,  was  only  a  foretaste  of 
those  appalling  kotals,  as  the  mountain 
passes  are  here  called,  which  confronted 
me  on  my  route  to  Shiraz,  all  of  which, 
as  I  learned,  could  have  been  avoided 
by  following  more  closely  the  channels 
of  the  rivers  instead  of  cutting  at  right 
angles  over  the  intervening  ridges.  The 
Persian  has  not  yet  learned  that  the 
longest  way  round  is  sometimes  the 
shortest  way  there. 

A  Persian  kotal  has  been  described 
as  the  kind  of  a  mark  that  will  be  left 
by  the  impression  of  a  corkscrew  on 
the  vertical  side  of  a  mountain.  The 
felicity  of  this  description  struck  me  at 
once  on  reaching  the  Kotal-i-Mallu,  or 
Cursed  Pass.  A  causeway  had  at  some 
time  been  built  in  zig-zags  up  the  side 
of  this  kotal,  and  was  in  a  comparatively 
good  state  of  preservation.  Its  surface, 
however,  was  so  slippery  that  it  had 
prudently  been  abandoned  by  the  cara- 
vans, which  had  worn  a  tortuous  stair- 
way alongside  of  it.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience up  its  thousand  feet  or  more, 
I  should  think  its  name  of  "Cursed" 
was  given  by  some  ascending,  rather 
than  descending,  wayfarer. 

A  slight  fall  from  the  summit  brought 
me  into  the  plain  of  Khisht,  which 
was  now  decked  in  the  vegetation  of 
very  early  spring;  but  to  show  at  what 
opposite  poles  the  seasons  stand  in 
Persia,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  ex- 
perience of  a  certain  Frenchman  who 
was  at  Khisht  in  the  summer  of  1674. 
He  found  it  so  hot,  he  reports,  that  he 
spent  the  whole  day  in  the  river,  where 
he  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  fish, 
who  nosed  him  all  over,  and  were  so 
tame  that  he  caught  as  many  as  he 
pleased  with  his  hands.  (The  fish  part 
of  this  story  has  at  least  the  veil  of  an- 
tiquity to  shield  it.) 


Across  the  plains  of  Khisht,  then 
along  the  Shapur  river,  and  I  am  again 
confronted  by  the  second  of  the  noto- 
rious natural  stairways  between  the 
sea  and  Shiraz,  the  Kotal-i  Kamarig. 
It  is  in  some  respects  the  mos-  perilous 
of  the  four  kotals,  there  being  a  sheer 
drop  of  1,200  feet  in  a  distance  of  less 
than  a  mile,  and  the  track  being  so  nar- 
row in  parts  that  an  up- coming  can- 
not pass  a  down-going  mule  without  it- 
self going  over  the  precipice.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  rough-hewn  staircase, 
for  the  hoofs  of  generations  of  mules 
have  worn  deep  indentations  at  regular 
intervals  into  the  rock.  Shouldering 
my  wheel  and  baggage  I  clambered  up, 
in  nervous  apprehension  lest  I  should 
meet  with  some  descending  beast  of 
burden,  for  I  should  then  have  been 
obliged  to  retrace  my  perilous  steps. 

This  was  one  of  the  many  places 
throughout  my  journey  where  the  rela- 
tions between  my  trusty  steed  and  my- 
self were  rather  ignominiously  reversed. 
It  was  tacitly  understood,  however,  at 
the  beginning,  that  either  one  was  to 
carry  the  other  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired. 

This  rugged  pass  takes  its  name  from 
the  village  Kamarig,  which  lies  just  at 
the  foot  of  its  northern  approaches, 
where  a  few  date  palms  wave  their 
plumes  above  its  miserable  hovels. 
There  is  a  Telegraph  Rest-house  here 
with  a  bala-JimicJi.  This  is  the  name 
of  a  one-room  box-like  structure,  built 
on  the  roof  a  one-story  house,  with  the 
front  portion  projecting  some  distance 
over  the  eaves.  PYom  the  similarity  in 
its  name  and  construction  I  have 
often  since  wondered  if  this  was  not 
the  precursor  of  the  English  balcony. 

It  was  here  that  I  spent  a  memorable 
night  while  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
the  English  telegraph  clerk.  This  is 
one  of  that  series  of  stations  placed  at 
regular  intervals  along  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean telegraph  line,  which,  by  cable  to 
Bushire  and  an  iron  pole  line  through 
Persia  and  Russia,  connect  India  with 
Europe.  As  I  sat  that  evening  in  the 
lonely  station-house,  far  removed  from 
any  civilization,  we  could  hear  the  Indiaji 
and  Australian  news  ticking  through  to 
London.  When  the  wires  are  not  other- 
wiseemployed,  they  areusedby  neighbor- 
ing operators  for  chatting  and  gossiping. 
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''1  hope  you  will  sleep  well,"  said  my 
host,  as  he  led  me  to  my  night  quarters, 
looking  out  upon  the  mountain  peaks 
just  above  us  and  gleaming  white 
in  the  moonlight.  "  By  the  way, 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  we  usually  have  a<:. 
earthquake  about  sunrise,  but  don't  let 
it  disturb  you.  The  shocks  have  been 
very  slight  lately,  and  it's  sure  not  to 
last  long,"  he  added,  as  he  calmlv  closed 
the  door  and  left  me  to  my  slumbers. 

I  am  not  particularly  nervous,  but  to 
be  suddenly  aroused  from  sleep  by  a 
loud  crash,  as  if  the  house  were  falling 
about  one's  ears;  to  see,  in  the  gray 
dawn,  brick  walls  bending  to  and  fro 
like  reeds,  floors  heaving  like  the  deck 
of  a  ship,  windows  rattling,  doors  bang- 
ing, with  an  accompaniment  of  women 
and  children  screaming  as  if  the  end  of 
the  world  had  come,  is  calculated  to 
arouse  in  the  boldest  man  a  little  uneasi- 
ness. I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  that 
kind  when,  about  6  a.  m.  the  following 
morning,  the  foregoing  phenomena 
took  place.  As  prophesied,  it  did  not 
last  long — eight  or  ten  seconds  at  most, 
which  seemed  to  me  an  hour.  Alow, 
rumbling  noise,  like  distant  thunder, 
accompanied  the  shock.  It  seemed  to 
come  from  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

"  We  have  them  every  day,"  said  my 
host  at  breakfast,  placidly,  "but  one 
gets  used  to  them."  He  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge,  however,  that  the  morn- 
ing's shock  was  "a  little  sharper  than 
usual."  It  was  sharp  enough,  I  after- 
ward learned,  to  send  all  the  people  of 
Kamarig  running  out  of  their  homes 
into  the  street.  Common  as  the  ' '  Zil- 
Zillah"  is  in  these  parts,  the  natives  are 
terrified  whenever  a  shock  occurs. 
The  great  Shiraz  earthquake  some 
years  ago,  when  over  a  thousand  lost 
their  lives,  is  still  fresh  in  their  minds. 

A  few  hours  later  I  was  skimming 
over  the  Kazerun  plain  toward  the 
city  of  that  name,  with  the  famous 
ruins  of  Shapur  lying  some  distance  off 
to  my  left.  The  air  was  warm  and 
balmy  as  I  approached  the  city,  and 
presently  the  stately  crown  of  date- 
palms  clustering  in  the  distance  re- 
vealed a  spectacle  unlike  anything  I 
had  so  far  seen  in  Persia.  Surrounded 
by  fields  of  tobacco  and  maize,  the  city 
is  neatly  laid  out  and  presents  a  cheer- 


ful appearance,  the  buildings  being 
of  white  stone  instead  of  the  everlast- 
ing baked  mud  and  clay.  Kazerun  is 
noted  both  for  its  oranges  and  its  mules. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  Kazerun 
plain,  toward  the  rugged  Kotal-i-Dokh- 
ter,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  in  a  recess 
of  the  mountain  side,  is  a  favorite  camp- 
ing-ground of  the  Mamasenni  tribes, 
who  were  formerly  inveterate  robbers, 
but  who  now  eke  out  a  pastoral  exist- 
ence on  the  adjacent  plain.  I  wheeled 
straight  into  the  midst  of  their  goats'- 
hair  tents,  which  were  pitched  under  the 
cliff.  The  children  ran  with  fright,  and 
the  women,  who  were  unveiled,  stopped 
their  work  in  wonder.  In  answer  to 
my  request  for  a  drink  they  brought 
some  very  acceptable  milk.  I  noticed 
that  these  nomads  had  a  very  peculiar 
method  of  hiving  honey.  The  hives 
consisted  of  a  number  of  earthen- 
ware jars  or  cylinders,  laid  side  by  side 
and  covered  with  a  thatch  of  thorns. 
The  entrance  was  through  a  small  aper- 
ture in  the  earthenware  plate  with 
which  the  pipe  was  closed.  The  honey 
I  tasted  was  excellent. 

A  hideous  ascent,  known  to  fame  or 
infamy  as  the  Kotal-i-Dokhter,  or 
Pass  of  the  Maiden,  was  now  before  me. 
Though  bad  enough  by  nature,  man 
has  stepped  in  to  make  it  worse.  In 
many  places  the  road  has  been  artifici- 
ally paved  with  huge  boulders,  but  the 
soil  has  long  since  been  washed  out 
from  between  them  and  the  blocks  now 
stand  out  like  isolated  reefs  in  the  sea. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Dokhter  (the 
same  word  as  the  English  daiigJiter)  is 
allied  to  "  Old  Woman  " — the  name  of 
the  next  pass  I  encountered ;  but,  from 
the  strong  family  likeness  between  the 
pair,  I  feel  justified  in  assuming  the 
relationship.  The  ascent  of  the  latter 
is  up  a  path  which  resembles  a  Rocky 
Mountain  torrent-bed,  minus  only  the 
torrent.  Less  than  half  way  up  the 
"Old  Woman  "  is  situated  the  caravan- 
serai of  Mian  Kotal  (or  Mid- Pass),  over- 
looking an  extensive  valley,  sown  with 
dwarf  oaks.  It  is,  I  am  told,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Persia,  being  built  entirely  of 
stone  and  marble.  It  was  built  by  Persia's 
greatest  ruler.  Shah  Abbas,  and  has  no 
doubt  afforded  rest  and  shelter  to  many 
a  weary  mule  and  cursing  muleteer 
since  traveling  days  began. 


[concluded.] 


FOR  a  short  mid-summer  outing  I 
do  not  know  of  any  better  local- 
ity than  the  country  about  Alta- 
guyivivik,  midway  up  the  coast. 
The  mail  steamer  calls  at  Aillik,  a  con- 
veniently located  settlement  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  and  formerly  a  post  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  There  are 
several  resident  families  of  Esquimaux 
here,  who  speak  fairly  good  English, 
and  any  of  whom  would  make  accept- 
able guides,  particularly  an  exception- 
ally good  hunter  named  Lucy,  who  was 
one  of  the  Esquimaux  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

A  small  stream  falls  into  Aillik  Bay 
from  which,  one  afternoon  in  July,  I 
took  thirty-seven  trout,  the  smallest  of 
which  tipped  the  scales  at  two  pounds 
and  the  largest  at  three  and  a  quarter. 

The  Labrador  trout  are  very  notional 
and  the  only  fiy  that  would  tempt  them 
that  day  was  a  number  four  "  Dark 
Montreal." 

After  landing  my  biggest  fish,  which 
cost  me  half  an  hour  -of  vigorous  work 
to  kill,  I  made  a  score  of  casts  without 
a  rise.  I  had  turned  away,  with  the  in- 
tention  of  trying  the   next   whirlpool, 


and  my  flies  were  idly  trailing  along 
behind  me,  when,  with  a  jerk  which 
nearly  caused  me  to  lose  my  balance  in 
the  rapid  current,  a  large  salmon  struck 
and  spun  the  line  out  down-stream,  the 
full  length  of  my  hundred  yards,  before 
I  could  pull  myself  together  sufficiently 
to  put  on  an  extra  drag.  There  was  a 
momentary  shock  as  the  end  of  the  line 
was  reached,  and  then  I  wound  in  my 
tackle,  to  find  it  parted  at  the  knot 
which  spliced  the  leader. 

The  pools  are  half  a  mile  up-stream 
and  are  not  reached  by  salt  water,  yet 
it  is  only  on  a  rising  tide  that  good 
sport  can  be  had  there.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  is  an  inexhaustible  bed  of 
clams,  or  "cocks  and  hens,"  as  the 
fishermen  are  wont  to  call  them. 

The  summit  of  Altaguyivivik,  shining 
white,  is  distant  a  dozen  miles  or  there- 
abouts, and  upon  the  elevated  plateaux 
and  in  the  valleys  on  its  slopes  the 
reindeer  may  be  found,  the  whole  5^ear 
round.  Not  in  immense  droves  of 
thousands,  such  as  visit  the  shores  fur- 
ther north  at  certain  times  each  year, 
but  in  herds,  or  families,  of  half  a 
dozen  each.  It  is  also  good  hunting 
ground  for  bear,  the  white  fox,  and  the 
large  Arctic  wolf,  which  is  fully  twice 
the  size  of  the  timber  wolf  of  Wisconsin. 

At  Davis  Inlet  I  saw  a  magnificent 
wolf  pelt  of  a  rich,  dark  brown  color, 
measuring  over  nine  feet  in  length.  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Swaffield,  the  com- 
pany's factor  there,  for  an  account  of 
its  capture,  which  illustrates  the 
strength  and  ferocity  of  these  animals. 

He  was  awakened  in  the  early  morn- 
ing by  a  commotion  among  his  dog 
teams,  and,  thinking  they  were  indulg- 
ing in  one  of  their  customary  frays, 
which  sometimes  seriously  injure  a 
number  of  the  participants,  he  seized  a 
cudgel  and  rushed  out  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

It  was  barely  light  enough  for  him  to 
make  out  the  struggling  mass  of  growl- 
ing and  yelping  canines,  which  were 
engaged  within  a  stone's  throw  of  his 
house,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  them  that   he   discovered   the 
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cause  of  the  disturbance.  In  the  centre 
of  the  throng  a  panting  wolf  was  stand- 
ing, with  crested  mane  and  fiery  eyes 
which  showed  no  sign  of  fear.  Below 
him  lay  the  prostrate  body  of  one 
of  Swaffield's  best  out-runners.  The 
Esquimaux  dogs  a-^e  plucky  fight- 
ers and  these  returned  again  and  again 
to  the  attack;  but  not  one  came  within 
reach  of  the  wolf's  ivory  fangs  without 
leaving  a  trail  of  blood  upon  the    snow. 

The  wolf  paid  no  attention  to  Swaf- 
field's approach,  and,  realizing  that  he 
must  not  delay  if  he  would  prevent  the 
crippling  of  his  entire  pack,  he  ran  back 
for  his  Winchester. 
Although  but  a  few 
moments  elapsed, 
the  wolf  had  slain 
another  dog  before 
his  return.  It  re- 
quired consider- 
able clubbing  to 
drive  the  dogs 
away  and  prevent 
them  from  tearing 
the  creature  into 
pieces  after  it  had 
been  shot. 

Among  the  va- 
rieties of  water- 
fowl which  nest 
upon  the  islands  ■ 
about  Aillik,  the 
most  common  are 
the  puffins,  auks, 
murres,  and  guil- 
lemots. The  razor- 
bill, grebe,  loon, 
shag,  albatross, 
gannet,  wigeon, 
pintail  and  black 
ducks  are  also  to  be  found  there. 

The  student  of  geology  will  discover 
much  that  is  worthy  of  investigation  in 
the  stratified  Cambrian  and  Laurentian 
rocks,  the  columnar  formation  of  the 
basaltic  dykes,  the  numerous  sulphuret 
bearing  veins,  and  the  shell-strewn 
beaches  raised  scores  of  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  for  which  the  coast  of 
Labrador  is  famous,  and  which  are 
more  perfect  in  this  locality  than  at  any 
other  point. 

Among  the  interesting  crystalized 
mineral  forms  which  have  been  found 
there  may  be  mentioned  topaz,  beryl, 
amazon  -  stone,     amethystine     quartz, 
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chrysolite,  gypsum,  talc,  mica,  allanite, 
cuprite,  chalco-pyrite,  magnetite,  lim- 
onite,  pyrite  and  other  forms  of  iron 
and  copper. 

The  Esquimaux  at  Aillik  are  Mora- 
vian converts  and  members  of  the  mis- 
sion church  at  Hopedale.  They  are 
about  the  first  pure  Esquimaux  to  be 
met  with  on  the  coast,  although  there 
are  mixed  bloods  in  nearly  all  the  bays 
beyond  Cape  North.  At  Hopedale  one 
sees  but  a  few  faces  bearing  the  Cau- 
casian imprint  and  at  Nain  the  number 
is  still  less. 

The  able-bodied  natives  at  these  sta- 
tions range  about, 
during  the  sum- 
m  e  r  seasons, 
among  the  outer 
islands  in  search  of 
the  best  fishing 
grounds,  but  on 
Sundays  there  is  a 
gathering,  from 
far  and  near,  to 
attend  the  mission 
services.  These 
are  held  at  nine 
and  eleven  in  the 
morning,  and  at 
two,  four  and 
,:,  seven    o'clock    in 

the  afternoon. 

Each  service 
occupies  from 
twenty  minutes  to 
half  an  hour.  It 
usually  consists  of 
an  opening  hymn, 
a  short  prayer, 
another  hymn,  a 
verse  or  two 
from  the  Bible,  again  a  hymn,  a  three 
minute  exhortation,  and  a  closing  hymn, 
all  rendered  in  the  Esquimaux  tongue. 
The  majority  of  the  congregation  ap- 
pear in  white  cotton  cassocks,  trimmed 
with  blue  and  red  braid,  and  spotlessly 
clean  for  the  occasion.  The  men  are 
seated  to  the  right  of  the  altar  and  the 
women  and  children  occupy  the  left 
side  of  the  chapel,  each  entering  and 
departing  through  separate  doorways. 

The  organist  is  a  native  and  on  church 
festivals,  or  other  grand  occasions,  the 
organ  is  sometimes  supplemented  by  a 
mixed  orchestra  of  stringed  instruments 
and  horns,  also  manipulated  by  natives. 
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The  hymns  are  opened  by  some  hesi- 
tating, tremulous,  female  voice,  which 
gives  the  first  note  or  two  entirely  un- 
supported. Others  gradually  take  up 
the  refrain,  and  by  the  time  the  last 
line  of  the  first  verse  is  reached  the 
whole  congregation  is  en  rapp07't. 

The  sacrament  of  Holy  Communion 
is  administered  three  times  a  year,  on 
Christmas,  Easter  Sunday,  and  a  Sun- 
day in  August  set  apart  to  commemo- 
rate the  foundation  of  their  church. 
The  ceremony  is 
simple  and  i  m- 
pressive.  The  con- 
secrated bread  is 
passed  and  held  in 
the  open  palm  dur- 
ing the  reading  of 
the  service,  the 
congr eg  at  i  on 
standing  through- 
out. Upon  the 
completion  of  the 
reading,  it  is  par- 
taken of  simultan- 
eously, and  then 
each  communicant 
salutes  his  neigh- 
bor, to  the  right 
and  left,  with  a 
hand  clasp  and  a 
kiss.  After  this, 
the  wine  is  passed 
from  hand  to  hand 
and  all  kneel  and 
listen  to  a  short 
but  earnest  prayer. 
The  Esquimaux 
are  very  fond  of 
music,  -  and,  be- 
tween the  services, 
mingling  strains 
from  violins,  har- 
monicas and  concertinas,  rise  from  all 
points. 

The  mission  buildings  are  roomy, 
comfortable,  warm  and  scrupulously 
clean ;  in  striking  contrast  with  the  hab- 
itations of  the  natives,  grouped  about 
them  without  any  regularity,  and  con- 
sisting of  small,  low,  gloomy,  damp, 
moss-covered  huts,  superlatively  dirty 
and  malodorous. 

The  missionaries  carry  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  and  are  brisk  competitors  with 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  country,  fish,  fur   and    oil. 
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Their  eleemosynary  character  exempts 
them  from  the  payment  of  duties  to 
Newfoundland,  and  as  the  prices  they 
obtain  in  trade  are  equal  to,  and  in 
some  cases  exceed  those  obtained  by 
the  Company  for  similar  goods,  their 
profits  are  larger  in  proportion. 

I  am  not  well  informed  as  to  the 
prices  charged  for  merchandise,  but  I 
have  had  occasion  to  purchase  a  few 
supplies  and  quote  the  following  from 
the  bill  which  was  rendered  :  Salt  pork 
at  30  cents  per 
pound;  coarse 
brown  sugar  at  17 
cents  per  pound ; 
ship  bread  at  $6.40 
per  -bag  of  100 
pounds;  butter  at 
5  o  cents  per  pound ; 
soap  at  50  cents 
per  bar;  salt  at  3^ 
cents  per  pound ; 
nails  at  10  cents 
per  pound;  candles 
at  15  cents  per 
pound ;  kerosene  at 
50  cents  per  gallon. 
I  was  told  that  the 
goods  were  sold  to 
me  at  prices  con- 
siderably below  the 
usual  charges  to 
the  natives. 

The  latter's  ac- 
count receives  a 
credit  of  from 
$30.00  to$45.oofor 
a  silver  fox  skin, 
according  to  its 
quality;  $5.00  to 
$8.00  for  a  crossed 
fox,  and  the  same 
for  otter;  $2.00  for 
red  and  $1.50  for  Arctic  foxes;  $12.00 
to  $15.00  for  white  and  $8.00  to  $10.00 
for  black  bear  skins;  20  cents  each  for 
seal  skins;  15  cents  for  deer  skins;  $1.10 
per  pair  for  first-class  water-tight  seal- 
skin boots;  $2.40  to  $2.80  per  quintal 
for  cod-fish;  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  barrel 
for  trout. 

The  pernicious  credit  system,  which 
has  proved  so  disastrous  in  Newfound- 
land, is  encouraged  by  both  the  missions 
and  the  Company.  The  Esquimaux  in 
the  trade  of  each  are  taught  that  to 
dispose  of  any  of  their  fish  or  fur  to  the 
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competitor  is  little  less  than  stealing-. 
A  good  many  natives  surreptitiously- 
trade  with  both,  but  when  a  case  of  this 
kind  comes  to  light  the  malefactor  is 
punished  by  ha\dng  his  credit  stopped. 
This  may  not  appear  a  very  severe 
penalty,  but  the  serious  consequences 
will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is 
understood  that  these  poor  people  are 
invariably  in  debt  for  nearly  a  year's 
supplies,  which  have  been  advanced  to 
them ;  they  are  never  allowed  a  longer 
credit  than  twelve  months'  time;  there 
are  no  traders  to  whom  they  can  dispose 
of  their  catch,  and  a  delinquent  is  con- 
demned to  pay  what  he  owes  before  he 
can  obtain  from  the  only  available 
stores  another  pound  of  flour. 

During  the  summer  months,  exist- 
ence may  be  maintained  upon  the  boun- 
tiful product  of  the  sea;  and,  were  he 
not  by  nature  the  most  improvident  of 
beings,  he  might,  with  industry,  pre- 
serve a  sufficient  quantity  of  such  food 
to  insure  his  family  against  starvation 
for  the  winter  period.  But  when  the 
winter  comes,  burying  the  sea  beneath 
six  to  seven  feet  of  solid  ice,  it  drives 
the  game  inland  in  search  of  food  and 
shelter,  and  he  has  no  recourse  but  to 
follow.  With  such  scant  supplies  as 
friends  or  relatives  may  be  prevailed 
upon  to  furnish,  he  pursues  the    roving 


herds  of  deer,  sets  his  traps  for  otter, 
bear  and  fox,  relies  for  sustenance  upon 
the  precariovis  issues  of  the  chase,  and 
makes  his  home  in  hastily  constructed 
igloos  built  of  snow  and  ice.  The 
"  mountaineers,"  as  the  Indians  of  the 
interior  are  called,  have  been  his  bitter 
foes  for  centuries.  Although  there  has 
been  no  open  warfare  between  the  races 
since  the  Battle  Island  Massacre,  the 
sullen  Indians  resent  any  intrusion 
upon  their  hunting  grounds  by  their 
ancient  enemies,  and,  when  opportun- 
ity offers  they  "  abate  the  nuisance" 
in  their  proverbially  radical  way. 
Another  danger  exists  in  the  vicissitu- 
dinous  climate.  Added  to  the  peril  of 
storms  and  excessive  cold,  are  the 
chances  of  a  sudden  thaw,  which  may, 
in  a  single  day,  devour  the  snow.  It  is 
upon  the  snow  he  must  rely  for  shelter; 
but  more  than  this,  the  snow  alone  en- 
ables him  to  overtake  the  game,  and 
also  to  reach  the  coast  again  with  his 
dogs  and  Komatik. 

The  Esquimaux  will  tell  you  that 
each  fall  a  number  of  families  go  ' '  into 
the  land,"  and  that,  be  it  from  starva- 
tion, cold,  exposure,  the  Indians,  casu- 
alties, or  a  combination  of  causes,  the 
number  of  those  who  return  is  often 
less  than  half  of  those  who  go.  The 
missing  are  seldom,  if  ever,  heard  from. 
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'HE  next 
island 
on  our 
r  o  ute 
was  Terceira, 
and  as  the  equi- 
noctial gales 
include  the  Azores  in 
their  boisterous  em- 
brace, I  was  rocked 
once  more  in  the  ex- 
tremely wabbly  cradle 
of  the  deep,  and  not 
sorry  that  sleep  oblit- 
erated the  long  night  hours  and  pre- 
pared me  to  enjoy  a  brilliant  morn- 
ing in  a  new  scene.  Terceira  reckons 
itself  a  good  many  pegs  above  Ponta 
Delgada  in  various  respects,  and  as 
regards  natural  position  and  scenic 
effect  this  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The 
rising  site,  the  handsome  cathedral 
front,  the  fine  obelisk  surmounting 
an  eminence  on  the  right,  and  the 
backing  of  forest  and  mountain, 
present  as  striking  an  approach  as  the 
Azores  can  show.  A  few  days  can  be 
very  pleasantly  spent  awheel,  and  a 
good  many  miles  of  fair  running  on 
a  good  macadam  road  can  be  had  by 
following  the  westward  road.  The  Strada 
Real,  leading  into  the  heart  of  the  island, 
has  also  an  excellent  surface,  though 
rather  a  heavy  incline.  The  streets  of 
Angra  itself  are  wide,  and  their  paving  is 
of  squared  sets. 

We  left  Terceira  for  Graciosa,  an- 
other of  the  group,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  October  nth  I  found  my- 
self at  anchor  once  more.  Graciosa 
boasts  no  harbor,  and  we  lay  about 
a   mile    o£E   shore,  opposite    the    little 


port  of  Santa  Cruz,  under  brilliant 
sunshine  and  in  a  perfect  calm;  yet 
swinging  from  side  to  side  over  the 
huge  north-westerly  rollers  of  the  mid- 
Atlantic  in  a  style  that  made  me  quake 
for  the  security  of  my  wheel.  The 
crate,  however,  was  well  bestowed  amid- 
ships on  the  lower  deck,  and  an  occasional 
inspection  satisfied  me  that  the  machine 
was  safe  within  its  prison  bars,  and  its 
angle  of  safety  too  big  to  be  doubtful. 

The  discharge  of  freight  into  the 
tumbling  lighters  alongside,  and  the 
ceaseless  yelling  and  jabbering  of  their 
clumsy  crews,  recalled  past  experiences 
on  the  northwest  African  coast,  when 
many  a  bale,  and  crate,  and  chest  of 
tea  have  I  seen  take  its  last  plunge  into 
the  gulf  between  the  barge  and  the 
steamer's  side,  when  the  perverse  waves 
drove  them  apart  just  as  the  winch  ran 
down  and  the  sling  slipped.  Here, 
however,  we  escaped  these  disasters 
(though  only  by  a  hair's  breadth  some- 
times). 

The  efforts  of  Father  Vulcan  in  pro- 
ducing strange  crater-forms  here  and 
there  and  everywhere  on  its  coast  are 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  student  of 
such  matters,  and  tell  a  strange  tale  of 
the  mighty  volcanic  throes  that  gave 
birth  to  the  island.  Fresh  and  fresh 
again  came  the  succession  of  wondrous 
rock  scenery,  as  we  skirted  around  the 
northern  barriers  of  the  island.  To 
leeward  of  the  land  we  were  in  sheltered 
waters,  and  the  four  hours'^  steam  to 
San  lorge  was  quite  summer  sailing. 
About  four  o'clock  I  was  called  up  to 
admire  the  approaching  prospect. 
Ahead  of  us  rose  the  long,  uneven  wall 
of  the  island  of  San  lorge,  while  over 
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and  beyond  it  towered  the  mighty  cone 
of  Pico,  the  Teneriffe  of  the  Azores. 
Although  the  general  level  of  San  lorge 
is  little  less  than  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  it  is  a  mere  garden- wall 
against  the  great  volcano  of  the  archi- 
pelago, which  rises  to  considerably 
more  than  double  that  height.  In  fact, 
its  appearance  is,  to  my  thinking,  no 
less  impressive  than  that  of  Teneriffe  it- 
self, though  the  latter  summit  is  upward 
of  four  thousand  feet  higher  still.  But 
the  Pico  rises  in  one  clear  sweep  upward 
from  the  ocean,  and  its  even  outline 
and  crater-point  afford  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  its  kind. 

San  lorge  forms  a  huge  rampart  of 
nearly  unbroken  cliff,  nowhere  above 
three  miles  wide,  but  nearly  thirty 
miles  in  length.  Its  plateau  is  largely 
cultivated,  notwithstanding  the  continu- 
ous line  of  volcanic  cones  which  forms 
its  backbone.  The  northern  promontory. 
Point  Rosales,  is  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  rock  scenery.  Vast  and  rugged 
detached  masses  stand  out  boldly 
amongst  the  waves,  seamed  and  veined 
with  bright  red  and  brown  strata  in 
endless  fantastic  curves.  One  longs, 
again  and  again,  to  secure  photographic 
views  from  many  a  point  where  only 
the  calmest  of  seas  and  the  most  instan- 
taneous of  plates  will  ever  take  them. 

The  little  port  of  Vill^  das  Vellas,  a 
few  miles  down  the  southern  coast,  is 
protected,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all 
these  bays,  by  a  high  secondary  crater, 
covered  with  maize-fields  nearly  to  the 
summit.  Behind  this  the  land  sweeps 
down  to  the  sea  in  a  sharp  dip,  on  which 
stands  the  town.  Anchorage  was 
reached  here  just  before  nightfall. 

If  the  wheel-rider  chooses  to  face  the 
tremendous  pull  up  from  Villa  das 
Vellas  to  the  level  of  the  road  skirting 
San  lorge,  he  will  find  many  a  good  mile 
of  excellent,  though  hilly  road,  dotted 
with  dwellings  nearly  all  the  way,  and 
if  very  adventurous,  he  will  pursue  it 
right  down  to  Pontinha  Point,  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island.  But 
he  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole  of 
this  lies  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  San  lorge  we  sailed  to  Pico, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Azores.  Like  the  rest  of  this  remark- 
able group  it  owes  its  origin  to  volcanic 
forces;     indeed    Pico   is     still     warm. 


The  depression  is  not  a  deep  one ;  and 
only  in  summer  there  rises  from  it 
at  times  a  slight  steam-cloud,  indicating 
that  the  inner  heat  is  not  j^et  dead. 
The  mountain  is  of  great  interest  phy- 
sically, as  affording  an  illustration  of 
what  all  the  great  caldeiras  have  prob- 
ably been  in  their  time,  including  the 
"Seven  Cities,"  in  St.  Michael's,  the 
great  peak  of  which  was  blown  away 
only  five  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  If 
the  internal  mysteries  of  Pico  should 
ever  develop  a  similar  convulsion  of 
sufficient  power,  it  will  doubtless  leave 
behind  it  a  "basal  wreck,"  or  mountain 
ring  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter, 
and  containing  secondary  craters  inside, 
exactly  on    the  model  of  many  others 

The  whole  circuit  of  the  island, 
(about  seventy  miles  round)  is  well 
populated  and  very  productive;  the 
Pico  wines  and  cheeses  having  a  spe- 
cial reputation. 

Like  the  other  islands,  Pico  possesses 
a  road  material  from  which  one  may 
almost  say  it  would  be  difficult  not  to 
make  a  good  road,  and  if  road  repairs 
were  kept  up  as  actively  as  the  roads 
deserve,  the  excursion  round  Pico  by 
cycle  could  hardly  be  equaled  any- 
where; as  it  is,  capital  runs  may  be 
made  either  north  or  south  from  Mag- 
dalena;  at  any  rate  as  far  as  San 
Antonio  on  one  coast,  and  San 
Mattheus  on  the  other.  The  coast 
scenery  is  frequently  most  interesting, 
and  the  coast  villages  and  towns  always 
the  best.  The  great  feature  of  a  vol- 
canic country  in  relation  to  roads  is  the 
porous  and  absorbent  character  of  the 
material.  Even  in  the  badly  tended 
country  roads,  where  puddles  and 
water-holes  are  plenty  after  rain,  mud 
is  an  exceptional  thing.  This  is  nota- 
bly the  case  in  Pico,  where,  the  whole 
island  being  one  vast  cone,  the  water  is 
drained  seaward  on  all  sides.  Indeed, 
there  are  still  on  Pico  one  or  two  real 
hot  corners,  unknown  to  fame,  yet  like 
the  Furnas  itself,  natural  wonders. 

The  first  of  Pico's  "hot  corners  "is 
one  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Caldeira 
Velha,  or  the  Old  Caldeira ;  it  seethes  and 
foams  away  in  its  eternal  solitude,  in  a 
secluded  nook  at  the  head  of  a  steep 
wooded  ravine  on  the  north,  about  half 
way  between  the  coast  town  of  Ribeira 
Grande  and  the  central  mountains  of  the 
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"Lake  of  Fire."  On  arriving  at  the  hos- 
telry of  the  beaming  Senhora  Catarina, 
after  a  delicious  sunrise  ride,  I  saw  the 
machine  safely  bestowed  in  her  loja — a 
ground-floor  apartment  serving  the 
joint  purposes  of  cellar,  stable  and 
laborers'  bedroom.  The  key  was 
turned  upon  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
usual  gathering  of  onlookers,  and  the 
usual  endless  mutterings  of  borrac]i\ 
borrach\  and  after  breakfast  I  started 
for  the  Caldeira. 

It  was  on  this  ride  that  I  first  noticed 
the  wild  canary,  whose  familiar  song 
blends  the  Azorian  forest  with  some 
home  drawing-room.  There  is  a  favor- 
ite nook  on  this  upland  road  for 
these  songsters  ;  and  almost  every 
passer-by  will  be  attracted  to  it  by  the 
perfect  little  gem  of  a  waterfall  which 
heads  the  glen.  You  can  descend  by  a 
rough  bank  from  the  road  and  stand 
beside  the  stream  on  a  natural  grass- 
plat,  when  you  will  find  yourself  in 
Dame  Nature's  own  aviary.  The  whole 
arrangement  of  tree,  rock  and  foliage 
seems  specially  designed  to  furnish  an 
exquisite  scrap  photograph;  and  when 
you  have  taken  one  (as  you  cannot  fail 
to  do  if  the  means  are  at  hand)  you  will 
feel  inclined  to  bivouac  on  this  charm- 
ing spot  for  lunch.  Yet,  look  up  to  your 
right  at  that  rough  bank  jou  have  just 
descended.  Is  that  steam  rising  from 
the  rocks  ?  Is  it  possible  that  even  this 
fraction  of  a  paradise  can  be  a  "hot 
corner  "too?  It  is  even  so;  and  very 
singular  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
vein  of  subterraneous  heat  crops  up  at 
this  one  point,  as  if  to  remind  us  that 
the  fairest  spot  on  earth  yet  rests  upon 
the  nether  fires.  There  is  nothing  else 
within  miles  to  suggest  the  presence  of 
volcanic  agency;  in  fact  it  would  be 
difficult  to  picture  a  more  complete 
scene  of  rural  tranquillity.  And  yet 
along  that  one  grassy  bank  at  the  road- 
side there  are  half  a  dozen  little  clefts 
w^here  an  inquisitive  hand  prying  after 
botanical  specimens  may  find  itself  sud- 
denly scalded,  as  if  held  at  the  spout  of 
a  kettle.  Who  can  guess  the  strange 
ramifications  of  these  channels  from  the 
great  brew-house  of  the  earthquake 
which  permeate  the  depths,  and  stretch 
an  arm  here  and  a  finger  there  to  meet 
the  daylight  ? 

After  another  mile  or  so  of  gradual 


ascent  the  path  steepens,  and  ascending 
through  another  lovely  bit  of  woodland, 
follows  a  nearly  level  course  across  a  cul- 
tivated ridge  leading  to  the  foot  of  the 
great  mountain  buttresses  of  the  Lagoa 
do  Fogo.  Instead  of  facing  these  rougher 
inclines,  we  bear  to  the  right  for  another 
half  mile  to  where  the  track  enters  the 
pine  wood.  Here  it  winds  along  among 
ferns  and  undergrowth;  the  bed  of  the 
ravine  below  rising  rapidly  to  meet  it. 
The  scene  might  be  one  in  Yorkshire 
or  Cumberland;  we  have  already  for- 
gotten to  associate  it  with  anything 
different ;  when  suddenly  the  light 
movement  of  the  summer  air  carries 
across  our  nostrils  a  whiff  of  something 
which  instantly  recalls  the  Valley  of  the 
Furnas.  It  is  the  peculiar,  steamy,  sul- 
phurous effluvium,  the  origin  of  which 
is  so  unmistakable.  Through  the  trees 
ahead  a  white  mist  floats  upwards,  and 
a  few  yards  further  on  the  path  termin- 
ates at  the  rocky  bed  of  the  stream  that 
meanders  down  from  the  head  of  the 
ravine.  Just  across  it,  and  walled  in 
with  lofty  and  romantic  rocks  covered 
with  vegetation,  is  an  open  space  of 
whitish  soil,  surmounted  by  a  low  bit  of 
rough  stone  wall.  Crossing  towards 
this,  we  ascend  a  few  steps  and  stand  on 
the  brink  of  a  square  basin  full  to  the 
brim  of  white,  turbid  water,  boiling  and 
seething  like  a  huge  cauldron.  There 
is  no  outlet  from  this  extraordinary 
pool,  and  yet  its  level  never  changes, 
and  the  furious  ebullition  from  the  vent 
at  its  centre,  which  one  might  suppose 
to  be  discharging  hundreds  of  gallons  a 
minute,  never  ceases  day  or  night,  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  to  keep  up  its 
activity.  At  a  point  on  the  bank,  out- 
side the  pool,  there  comes  up  between 
the  stones  a  steam-jet  hissing  like  a 
safety-valve.  It  is  curious  to  find  that, 
notwithstanding  all  this  fuss  and  fizzle, 
the  water  of  the  pool,  though  too  hot  to 
bear  the  hand  in,  is  not  actually  at  the 
boiling  point.  The  violent  boiling  seems 
to  be  kept  up  by  a  discharge  of  hot 
gases  from  below,  which  force  their 
way  through  the  water  and  pass  away 
with  the  cloud  of  steam.  The  presence 
of  this  large  volcanic  vent  at  a  point 
where  the  surroundings  have  so  little  in 
keeping  with  it,  gives  the  spot  a  unique 
character  among  "hot  corners."  The 
precipitous  ravine  above  is  magnificently 
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wooded ;  and  though  its  mountain 
masses  run  up  into  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  "Fire  Lake  "  itself, 
there  is  no  further  sign  to  be  found  of 
the  eruptive  forces  there. 

One  more  ghmpse  of  it,  however,  is 
obtained  in  a  parallel  ravine  about  a 
mile  eastward,  where  the  action  is  much 
more  subdued.  This  spot,  presumably 
on  account  of  the  baths  built  there,  and 
the  quaint  little  hamlet  which  has 
sprung  up  around  them,  is  known  as 
The  Caldeiras,  in  contra-distinction  to  its 
more  secluded  neighbor.  It  is  reached 
by  a  road  branching  off  from  that  which 
we  have  just  followed  to  the  Caldeiras 
Velha,  just  outside  the  town,  and  fol- 
lowing the  other  bank  of  the  ' '  river. " 
The  distance  is  somewhat  further — about 
four  miles ;  and  the  road  passes  through 
a  similar  class  of  scenery,  always 
ascending,  until  it  opens  suddenly  upon 
a  miniature  village,  in  one  of  the  most 
retired  spots  where  humanity  ever  found 
a  habitation.  The  Caldeiras  consists  of 
two  large  tanks,  or  enclosures  with  low 
stone  walls,  containing  sulphurous  water 
of  a  peculiar  blue  tint,  and  not  more 
than  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  depth, 
the  bottom  being  a  white  mud,  with 
sundry  groups  of  funnel-shaped  holes, 


through  which  bubbles  of  gas  are  always 
rising  to  the  surface.  There  are  also 
two  or  three  cavities  in  the  rock  adja- 
cent, where  an  audible  blurting  and 
sputtering  of  warm,  dirty  water  goes 
on  in  perpetuo.  The  water  is  carried 
off  in  channels  and  pipes  to  supply  the 
baths,  in  a  long,  low  building  at  the 
side  of  the  ravine.  They  are  said  to  be 
frequented  at  certain  seasons  ;  but  at 
the  period  of  my  visit  I  should  say  the 
whole  place  was  following  the  example 
of  the  volcanic  fires,  and  going  to  sleep. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  lovely  spot,  and  well 
worth  the  ramble,  even  if  one  does  not 
indulge  in  a  bath  of  the  warm,  soapy- 
feeling  sulphur  water,  prized  so  highly 
by  the  Portuguese  for  their  chronic 
rheumatism.  All  the  surrounding 
scenery  of  these  mountain  fastnesses  is 
beautiful  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  wheel- 
man will  miss  a  treat  if  he  fails  to 
make  his  way  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  into  the  splendid  wooded  ravine, 
containing  two  fine  cascades,  known  as 
the  Salto  Cabrito  and  the  Salto  Luiz 
d'Aquiar.  The  photographer  may  well 
feel  puzzled  where  not  to  set  up  his 
camera,  so  many  and  varied  are  the 
tempting  points  of  view  in  all  direc- 
tions. 
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S  the  first 
light 
of  dawn 
filtered 
through  the 
foliage  we  sat 
in  our  pipanti 
floating  beside 
the  flat  rock 
that  is  the  em- 
barcadero,  at 
the  junction  of 
the  Rio  Blanco  and  the  Cuyumel.  The 
last  words  of  parting  had  been  spoken^ 
the  paddles  dipped  into  the  water,  and 
the  women  began  a  mournful  refrain. 
Our  last  day  of  canoeing  on  the  Cuyu- 
mel was  well  begun. 

We  soon  reached  a  rapid — and  we 
came  to  rapids  often  that  day.  Once  I 
would  have  stepped   carefully  from  the 


canoe  to  some  convenient  stone,  and 
picked  my  way  daintily  from  boulder  to 
boulder  with  great  painstaking  that 
my  feet  should  not  be  wet.  I  am 
wiser  now,  and  when  I  come  to  a  rapid 
in  a  Honduras  river,  or  want  to  make  a 
landing  in  any  Central  American  waters, 
I  step  overboard  as  soon  as  the  boat 
grounds. 

Once  I  wore  leathern  shoes,  and  they 
soon  became  hard  and  cracked  with  the 
wetting  and  drying,  and  the  stitching 
wore  out,  and  the  soles  were  torn  off  by 
rough  scoria.  Then  I  tried  shoes  of 
thick  buckskin  with  sole-leather  bot- 
toms, when  wading  often  in  the  streams. 
These  did  very  well  until  one  day  I  left 
the  woods  and  took  to  the  saddle.  Rid- 
ing in  the  dry  air  of  the  sunny  moun- 
tains, hours  in  advance  of  my  baggage, 
those  buckskin  shoe  s  shrunk  and  stiffened , 
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and  the  soles  shortened,  and  I  dreamed 
vivid  day  dreams  of  times  when  the 
Holy  Inquisition  used  Christian  argu- 
ments that  pinched  the  toes  and  crushed 
the  thumbs  of  heretics.  Now  I  bless 
the  man  who  invented  canvas  shoes 
with  good  rubber  soles.  They  come 
to  no  harm  from  a  wetting,  the  soles 
stick  well  to  smooth  rock  or  slippery 
log,  and  they  shrink  but  little.  In 
canoe,  in  saddle,  or  on  a  tramp  they 
have  all  the  good  and  none  of  the  bad 
qualities  of  buckskin  moccasins. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  the  many  rapids 
up  which  the  hesiYj  pipanti  was  dragged 
that  day,  stood  a  boulder,  its  top  some 
two  feet  out  of  water.  A  fringe  of 
grass  and  small  bushes  grew  against  one 
side,  and  the  river  softly  lapped  against 
the  other.  On  this  stone  I  stood  to 
wait  until  the  portage  should  be  made. 
Juliana  came  up  with  a  rubber  bag 
filled  with  my  clothing,  and  set  it  down 
against  the  grassy  fringe  of  the  boulder. 
Then  she  remarked  softly: 

"  Mira,  seiior;  el  serpiente." 

I  did  look .  As  the  serpent  drew  its 
slow  length  from  the  bush  and  grass, 
and  quietly  swam  away,  I  put  a  bullet 
through  its  head,  so  near  to  the  spine  as 
to  instantly  paralyze  the  whole  body. 
As  the  current  carried  it  down  I  caught 
the  reptile  by  the  tail,  and  stretched  it 
on  the  gravel.  It  was  six  and  one-third 
feet  in  length,  and  three  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter.  The  dark,  almost 
black  body  was  marked  with  lozenge- 
shaped  spots  by  bands  of  lighter  color. 

The  head  measured  three  inches 
across  the  widest  part,  and  the  blunt 
nose  was  an  inch  wide  and  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  from  nostrils  to  lower 
jaw.  The  poison-fangs  were  folded 
close  against  the  upper  jaw,  and  I  did 
not  pry  them  out.  I  regretted  this  neg- 
lect afterward,  for  this  fine  specimen 
was  the  only  taniagas  seen  by  us  in  all 
that  trip  of  sixty  miles  of  river  and  for- 
est. But  I  had  been  told  with  utmost 
earnestness  that  these  woods  swarmed 
with  venoijious  serpents  and  tigers,  wild 
pigs  and  ghosts,  or  other  dreadful  dan- 
gers, too  many  to  number  and  too  myste- 
rious to  describe ;  and  with  silly  faith  in 
such  yarns,  I  allowed  this  opportunity 
for  examination  to  pass. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  here,  that 
I  have  ridden  over  many  hundred  miles 


of  trails  in  Honduras,  over  arid  hills, 
through  sunny,  cacti-covered  valleys 
and  in  passes  where  dense  and  tall 
grasses  hide  one  horseman  from  his  fel- 
low a  rod  away ;  I  have  sailed  along  the 
low  and  bushy  shores  of  great  lagoons, 
and  paddled  beneath  overhanging 
branches  and  vines  that  curtain  miles  of 
river  banks ;  have  slept  in  shallow  beds 
scraped  in  the  warm,  dry  sands  beside 
streams  rarely  seen  by  man;  have 
tramped  solitary  for  days  through  great 
forests  of  cedar  and  mahogany,  and 
have  ridden  for  miles  under  the  arching 
fronds  of  avenues  of  palmettos  and  bam- 
boos; and,  in  all  this,  have  seen  only  two 
living  and  three  dead  venomous  snakes. 

Of  these,  one  was  a  coral,  beautifully 
marked  by  crimson  bands.  Its  four 
feet  of  length  lay  basking  in  the  dust  of 
the  road,  under  the  mid -day  sun.  My 
mule  declined  close  acquaintance  with 
the  reptile,  and,  as  usual  when  I 
ride  in  open  country,  my  gun  was  on 
my  pack-mule,  miles  behind.  There 
was  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  slip 
up  near  enough  to  hit  the  sleeper  with  a 
stone.  But  the  snake  lifted  its  head, 
then  sped,  a  streak  of  crimson  and 
black,  to  the  hedge  of  creamy-blossomed 
century  plants.  Finding  the  reptile 
after  it  had  reached  the  shelter  of  that 
thorny  hedge  was  out  of  all  question. 

Of  harmless  snakes  Honduras  has 
some,  but  not  many.  The  largest  is 
the  boa  and  the  most  beautiful  is  a 
bright  green  serpent,  often  six  feet  or 
more  in  length.  They  are  usually  found 
in  the  open  country,  where  warees  and 
peccaries  do  not  abound.  These  pigs 
have  noses  as  keen  as  a  bloodhound  s, 
and  once  on  the  trail  of  a  snake  never 
give  it  up  until  the  prey  is  either  safe 
among  the  clumps  of  bamboo,  or  growths 
so  thorny  that  even  the  tough  hide  of 
the  wild  hog  cannot  withstand  the  prick- 
ings, or  stowed  away  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good,  in  quarters  provided  by 
the  pursuer. 

It  is  likely  that  the  scarcity  of  snakes 
in  Honduras  is  largely  due  to  the  per- 
sistence with  which  the  peccary  and  the 
waree  hunt  them  in  the  forests  ;  to  the 
fires  which  are  set  at  short  intervals  to 
burn  off  the  ripe,  dry  grasses  of  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  the  interior  and  the 
fallen  leaves  among  the  scattered  pines 
of  the  mountains :  to  the  keen  search  of 
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birds  of  prey,  and  to  the  attacks  of  con- 
strictors. These  constrictors  are  im- 
placable enemies  of  all  other  snakes, 
and  can  themselves  escape  the  pigs  and 
many  other  foes  of  serpents  that  cannot 
climb  well.  Constrictors  seldom  ven- 
ture far  from  the  shades  of  the  damp 
forests,  where  fires  cannot  run.  The 
only  boa  I  have  seen  in  open  country 
was  a  little  fellow,  probably  of  no  long 
experience,  and  even  he  was  scouting 
near  a  pond  on  the  prairie. 

But  there  are  snakes  in  Honduras 
that  do  kill  people.  Paisano,  who  has 
ruled  his  race  at  Patuca  for  at  least  half 
of  his  hundred  years  of  life,  assured  me 
earnestly  that: 

"  If  the  tamagas  bit  you,  you  dead 
mans,  for  sure — dead.  Yas.  My  wife 
there,  that  one,  she  bit  by  tamagas  las' 
year." 

The  younger  of  his  wives,  a  buxom 
woman  of  perhaps  twenty  years,  grinned 
cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  statement 
of  her  dark  skinned,  white  wooled  lord. 

Honduranians  of  the  higher  classes 
laugh  when  told  that  people  of  the  great 
America  of  the  North  believe  that  trop- 
ical America  is  overrun  by  venomous 
snakes,  annoying  insects  and  ferocious 
animals.  And  when  they  learn  that 
the  deadly  rattlesnake  is  found  within 
an  hour's  ride  from  the  greatest  city  in 
the  three  Americas,  and  abounds  in  all 
our  Southern  and  Western  States  and 
territories,  they  wonder  that  we  dare  to 
move  from  the  safe  shelter  of  our  houses. 
And  when  they  hear  tales  of  the  killing 
of  wolves  and  panthers,  wild-cats,  bears 
and  mountain  lions,  and  read  of  slaugh- 
terings by  wrecking  of  trains,  and  of 
riotous  mobs,  and  of  numberless  and 
unpunished  murders  in  the  hearts  of 
our  largest  cities,  they  are  amazed  that 
any  who  can  get  away  continue  to  live  in  a 
land  swarmingwith  such  terrific  dangers. 

At  noon  we  paddled  our  boat  around 
a  bend,  and  faced  El  Salto — a  wall  of 
water  twelve  feet  high.  The  rocky 
hills  on  either  side  narrowed  the  river 
to  a  width  of  fifteen  feet,  where  it  bent 
in  smooth  and  shining  curve  over  the 
edge  of  the  wall  of  black  rock,  and 
plunged  unbroken  into  the  deep  pool 
below.  This  was  the  insurmountable 
obstacle  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much 
and  so  often  in  the  camp  of  the  traders 
at  Ualpa-tanti. 


On  the  gravel  at  the  foot  of  the  falls 
the  canoe  was  unloaded.  While  Juliana 
made  ready  our  breakfast  and  I  spread 
my  blankets  and  clothing  to  dry  on  rock 
and  bush,  the  Indians  cut  four  or  five 
pieces  of  saplings  as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm.  These  they  placed  across  the 
way  over  which  the  heavy  mahogany 
canoe  was  to  be  dragged.  Twenty 
minutes  after  it  left  the  pool  below,  it 
floated  in  the  still  waters  above  the  cat- 
aract. Then,  as  breakfast  was  not  yet 
ready,  the  irrepressible  Sumo  boys  be- 
gan daring  each  other  to  go  over  the 
falls.  As  it  seemed  to  me  that  one  was 
afraid  and  the  other  dare  not,  I  helped 
matters  a  little  by  offering  a  medio — 
five  cents — to  the  one  who  went  over 
first.  The  offer  cost  two  medios,  for 
both  boys  were  into  the  river  and  over 
the  fall  together,  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  write  a  word. 

As  sunset  drew  near  that  day  we  made 
our  last  camp  not  far  from  several 
springs  of  scalding  water,  guaranteed 
to  cure  any  ill.  A  curious  circumstance 
was  that  the  shallow  channels  through 
which  the  waters  ran  were  carpeted  by 
a  mossy  growth,  which  showed,  a  vivid 
green,  beneath  the  limpid  stream. 
These  springs  are  at  the  head  of  canoe 
navigation  of  the  Cuyumel.  Beyond 
lay  a  tramp  of  two  days,  where  rare 
woods  and  curious  flowers  abound, 
strange  birds  flit  about  and  the  waree 
and  the  peccary,  the  mountain  lion  and 
the  jaguar  are  undisturbed  by  man  in 
their  game  of  life  and  death. 

In  the  morning  our  baggage  was  di- 
vided into  four  nearly  equal  parts,  and 
each  of  my  crew  took  up  one  share  of 
the  burden.  Juliana  took  her  load  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  laughed  and 
shook  her  head  when  I  urged  that  her 
burden  should  be  divided  between  the 
three  men.  I  forgot  to  offer  to  carry 
any  of  it  myself;  but  then  I  had  a  gun  to 
tote. 

In  addition  to  as  big  a  load  as  any  of 
the  men  bore,  that  girl  carried,  pressed 
to  her  brown  bosom,  the  puppy  that 
was  now  old  enough  to  stare  with  blue- 
black  eyes  on  the  astonishing  world. 
She  petted  that  pup  as  her  white  sisters 
would  have  caressed  a  baby,  and  possi- 
bly loved  it  just  as  much  as  she  could 
have  loved  her  child,  if  she  had  one.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  simple,  uncivilized 
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peoples  are  willing  to  resent  any  insult 
to  their  dogs — pets,  playmates,  guard- 
ians and  helpers  in  the  task  of  filling  the 
dinner  pot,  as  these  animals  are. 

Nimrod  (  our  other  cur  )  was  much 
bigger  than  native  dogs  of  Honduras 
are,  and  with  his  size  inherited  the 
courage  his  sire  brought  from  the  old 
Kentucky  home  of  the  immortal  Clay. 
This  courage,  and  ready  obedience  to 
the  call  of  his  mistress,  were  Nimrod's 
undoing  that  day.  Soon  after  we 
started  on  our  tramp  that  morning,  he 
called  us  aside  from  the  trail  by  baying 
loudly  at  a  troop  of  monkeys.  One  of 
these  I  shot  for  breakfast,  and  added  it 
to  the  burden  of  one  of  the  reluctant 
Indians.  An  hour  later  we  waded  across 
the  knee-deep  Cuyumel,  and  Nimrod 
barked  with  fierce  persistence  on  the 
shore  we  had  left  behind.  I  recrossed 
the  stream  in  the  hope  that  he  had 
found  a  tiger,  and  climbed  the  bank  to 
see  that  dog  dancing  about  before  a  big 
iguana  that  squatted  close  to  the  ground, 
with  wide  distended  jaws  and  spines 
erect  along  its  neck  and  back — a  vicious- 
looking  beast.  A  bullet  through  the 
ugly  looking  head  quieted  both  dog  and 
game,  and  added  full  six  feet  of  good 
lizard  to  our  supply  of  food. 

An  hour  or  two  later,  as  we  were  push- 
ing forward  earnestly  for  an  abandoned 
rubber  camp  where  we  would  breakfast, 
I  stopped  to  rest  my  shaking  legs  on  a 
hill-side.  I  was  tired,  hungry,  and  of 
course  also  cross.  That  dog  was  bay- 
ing again.  His  voice  was  even  more 
earnest  than  it  had  been  when  he  barked 
for  the  iguana.  It  had  positively  a  be- 
seeching tone  as  I  called  to  him. 

"I  wonder  if  that  fool  of  a  dog  is 
barking  at  monkeys  again,  or  a  lizard," 
I  thought.  "Or,  has  he  found  that 
tiger  I  want  to  see  ?  This  hill's  too 
steep  to  climb  for  any  game  smaller 
than  a  tiger — any  hill  would  be  too  steep 
to-day.  And  yet — if  he  has  a  tiger  and 
I  miss  it,  I'll  never  forgive  myself." 

Then,  remembering  the  monkeys  and 
the  iguana,  I  followed  the  guide  up  a 
small  hill,  and  stopped  again  to  rest. 
My  knees  trembled  from  fatigue,  and  I 
could  go  no  farther.  Behind  us  we 
could  see  Juliana  resting  on  the  hill 
where  I  had  stood  listening  to  her  dog 
a  few  minutes  before.  We  heard  her 
call  to  Nimrod,  then  she  screamed : 


' '  Damaso-o-o,  the  tiger  has  caught 
my  dog!  " 

Down  went  the  burden  of  the  guide 
and  he  tore  down  the  hill  past  me.  My 
trembling  legs  forgotten,  I  rushed  after 
him.  Up  the  other  hill  we  went,  the 
supple  Indian  gaining  rapidly  on  me. 
It  may  be  that  months  at  a  desk,  and 
weeks  of  idling  in  a  canoe  that  others 
paddle,  do  not  best  fit  one  for  racing 
through  brush  and  up  steep  ascents. 
Then  I  blundered  up  to  a  thicket  of 
palmettos,  bristling  with  long,  slender 
black  thorns,  as  sharp  as  needles,  ready 
to  break  off  in  the  flesh  at  the  slightest 
touch.  There  I  lost  ground,  and  before 
I  could  get  around  the  thicket  the  guide 
yelled  : 

"  Here  is  the  tiger,  senor.  Here  he 
is.     Come  quick  with  the  gun." 

An  instant  later  I  saw  the  Indian 
dancing  about,  wild  with  rage,  waving 
his  machete  before  the  crouching  jag- 
uar. The  beast  had  risen  from  the 
shallow  waterway  to  which  he  had 
dragged  the  dead  dog.  He  stood,  half 
crouching,  facing  the  excited  native. 
Probably  he  was  surprised  that  a  man 
should  be  so  agitated  a.bout  a  little 
thing  like  the  loss  of  a  dog  that  would 
make  a  very  toothsome  dinner  for  a  fas- 
tidious jaguar.  His  long  tail  swept  the 
ground  slowly,  then  with  a  low  rumb- 
ling growl  or  snarl,  he  crouched  closer, 
his  little  ears  lying  flat  back  against  his 
head,  and  his  sharp  claws  reaching  out 
and  drawing  in  again,  pricking  holes  in 
the  damp  leaves  that  carpeted  the 
ground. 

He  crept  a  little  nearer,  and  Damaso 
cried : 

"  Quick,  senor!  For  the  love  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  shoot  quick." 

As  I  lifted  the  gun  I  bethought  me 
that  both  shells  were  loaded  with  num- 
ber four  shot,  which  was  quite  good 
enough  for  killing  pheasants  or  ducks, 
and  might  do  for  turkeys  on  a  pinch ; 
but  I  really  did  not  like  to  experiment 
with  such  shot  with  a  tiger  thirty  feet 
away.  In  fact,  a  Gatling-gun  was  what 
I  wanted.  But  I  had  no  time  for  swap- 
ping horses,  so  blazed  away  at  the 
fierce  face.  The  range  was  not  too 
close,  and  the  brute  sprang  high  in  the 
air,  tore  the  ground  and  threw  showers 
of  dirt  and  leaves  behind  him.  He 
pawed   his  face,  and  rubbed  his  head 
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along-  on  the  ground,  and  rolled  over 
and  over.  Then  I  suspected  that  I  had 
put  his  eyes  out.  So  I  pulled  my  pis- 
tol and  fired  all  the  five  shots  into  the 
spangled  body. 

Then,  when  all  was  surely  safe,  the 
Sumo  boys  rushed  in  and  bravely  kicked 
the  fallen  foe,  in  revenge  for  the  fright 
his  kin  had  caused  them,  at  one  time  or 
another.  Juliana  took  the  dead  Nimrod 
in  her  arms,  and  mourned  as  though 
her  heart  was  broken,  as  his  neck  cer- 
tainly was. 

Dog  and  tiger  had  faced  each  other, 
not  far  from  the  trail,  the  one  barking 
for  help,  the  other  watching  for  an  un- 
guarded second  when  he  might  leap  on 
the  coveted  prey — for  jaguars  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  a  diet  of  dog.  When 
Nimrod  heard  the  voice  of  his  mistress, 
the  voice  he  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  obey,  he  turned  his  head,  and  in  that 
instant  the  tiger  leaped  forward,  caught 
the  dog's  neck  and  with  a  quick  flirt 
snapped  the  spine.  From  two  small 
holes  on  either  side  of  the  throat  a  few 
drops  of  blood  had  oozed — the  only  out- 
ward signs  of  injury. 

That  savage  Sumo  girl  took  her  dead 
dog  in  her  arms  and  started  for  the 
trail.  Big  tears  streamed  down  her 
cheeks,  and  soft  sobs  shook  her.  Of 
course  I  thought  such  sorrow  was  all 
foolishness,  and  with  that  tender  deli- 
cacy which  is  born  of  our  sweet  Anglo- 
Saxon-Norman  mongrel  heredity  would 
have  left  the  dog  where  he  died,  to  be 
buried  in  such  way  as  might  best  suit 
the  wild  beasts.  But  I  made  the  boys 
divide  among  them  Juliana's  share  of 
the  luggage,  and  I  carried  the  guns  and 
her  puppy  to  the  rubber  camp,  which 
was  at  least  four  miles  away.  That 
squirming  pup  was  more  bother  than 
all  the  rest  of  my  load.  To  add  to  the 
accumulating  miseries  the  rain  began 
falling,  and  made  the  trail  slippery  and  my 
clothes  wet  and  sticky.  The  three  guns 
weighed  a  ton  before  we  reached  camp. 

This,  the  last  of  my  camps,  was  a 
dilapidated  roof  of  leaves  covering  three 
or  four  crickeries,  big  enough  for  all  of 
the  party  to  sleep  on.  A  rod  in  front 
ran  a  pretty  brook — that  is,  it  might 
have  been  on  a  bright  day,  but  now,  no 
water  could  have  looked  pretty  to  us. 
We  already  had  too  much,  and  more 
was  coming  down  on  us. 


The  two  boys  cut  armfuls  of  the  great 
leaves  of  the  platanio,  and  the  guide 
spread  them  on  the  roof,  so  that  he  soon 
had  a  shelter  under  which  we  might 
sleep  with  a  moderate  degree  of  com- 
fort. Then  a  feeble  fire  was  kindled 
with  much  difficulty,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  cook  supper.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  brag  about  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess we  won.  The  fire  was  discouraged 
from  the  start,  and  sent  up  pungent 
protests  that  well  nigh  choked  me, 
while  the  tears  flowed  from  my  smart- 
ing eyes.  Darkness  closed  early,  and 
the  dreary  rain  fell  steadily.  We  were 
tired,  hungry,  wet  and  sorrowful.  The 
Indian  boys  stripped  to  their  palpuras, 
rubbed  their  skins  with  oil  and  were  in 
fine  trim  to  stand  the  rain;  but  I,  with 
all  our  boasted  civilization,  had  no  pal- 
pura,  and  would  not  put  on  a  coat  of 
palm  oil,  therefore,  must  endure  my 
wet  clothes  until  I  should  crawl  into  the 
heavy  Indian  blankets  my  rubber  dun- 
nage bag  had  kept  dry  for  me. 

Juliana  crouched  over  her  dead  dog, 
in  a  corner  where  the  rain  dripped  on 
her  from  the  roof.  Damaso  tried  with 
a  few  sympathetic  words  to  soothe  his 
wife's  sorrow,  and  coax  her  to  eat  and 
sleep,  but  without  avail.  Of  course  I 
could  not  sleep,  exhausted  though  I  was, 
with  a  woman  in  tears  and  in  the  rain; 
so,  from  selfish  policy,  I  expressed  my 
sympathy  for  her  loss,  reminded  her 
that  Nimrod's  son  would  soon  grow  to 
take  his  place,  and  then,  with  masterly 
diplomacy  that  should  have  won  urged 
her  to  forget  her  dog  and  mourn  no 
more,  and  I'd  give  her  the  prettiest  cal- 
ico dress  to  be  found  in  all  Catacamas. 
Curious  as  it  may  seem,  the  offer  failed 
to  at  once  cure  all  her  woe.  Half  a 
dozen  times  that  long  and  dismal  night 
I  awoke  to  find  that  girl  bending,  sob- 
bing over  the  body  of  Nimrod. 

In  the  morning  Damaso  converted 
into  a  grave  two  pits  which  the  rubber 
gatherers  had  used  for  coagulating  the 
milk  they  collected  thereabout.  The 
boys  brought  armfuls  of  leaves,  each  as 
long  and  broad  as  a  man,  each  of  a 
white,  velvety  down  on  the  under  side. 
With  these,  Juliana  lined  the  grave  be- 
side the  brook.  Then  she  wrapped  the 
dog  in  the  prettiest,  newest  skirt  she 
owned,  fastened  with  beautiful,  silver- 
bright  safety  pins  I  presented  for  the 
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occasion.  An  older  skirt  covered  all 
this,  and  she  laid  him  in  the  grave. 
Other  leaves  covered  him,  and  the  earth 
followed.  I  ordered  the  boys  to  bring 
from  the  brook  large,  fiat  stones,  and 
with  them  cover  all. 

When  Damaso  and  I  looked  back 
from  the  crest  of  a  hill,  an  hour  later, 
Juliana  sat  beside  the  grave,  her  head 
on  her  knees,  and  covered  by  her  skirt 
to  shut  out  the  too  bright  and  cheerful 
world. 

A  tramp  through  a  tropical  forest  is 
full  of  pleasures,  for  some.  Working 
our  way  up  the  narrow  valley  of  the  lit- 
tle river,  we  forded  it  often,  to  avoid 
climbing  the  hills  around  the  base  of 
which  it  ran.  Frequently  we  waded 
many  a  rod,  using  its  bed  for  a  high- 
way. In  several  places  the  soft  banks 
held  the  imprints  of  tigers'  feet.  In 
others  the  horny  toes  of  the  tapir  had 
left  their  impress,  and  the  tiny  foot- 
prints of  the  little  red  deer  of  these 
mountains  marked  the  sands.  In  many 
places  the  soft  ground  of  the  bottom 
lands  bordering  the  stream  was  rooted 
up  by  the  wild  pigs.  Now  and  then  my 
guide  sniffed  the  air  suspiciously,  and 
was  astonished  that  I  could  not  detect 
the  odor  that  the  waree  gives  off  from 
the  gland  on  his  back.  Then  the  man 
would  creep  forward  and  point  to  a  red- 
dish animal  busy  with  a  nut  or  with  a 
sapote  that  some  improvident  monkey 
had  plucked  before  it  was  ripe  enough 
to  eat,  and  thrown  from  the  branches 
high  overhead.  We  would  step  forward, 
the  pig  would  give  one  startled  glance 
and  with  barking  grunts  scurry  away, 
switching  his  tail  and  kicking  up  his 
heels,  as  though  in  high  glee  because  he 
was  only  half  frightened  and  wholly 
jovial  withal. 

Often,  a  sound  like  that  made  by  a 
racket  loving  urchin  clapping  two  shin- 
gles together  called  attention  to  soiue 
toucan  with  marvelously  big  nose.  The 
scream  of  a  hawk  rising  from  tree ;  the 
chatter  of  monkeys;  the  clear  song,  like 
that  of  the  cardinal  grosbeak,  but  with 
a  prettier  thrill  at  the  end  than  the  gros- 
beak knows;  the  plaintive  cry  of  the 
s'oth,  and  the  hum  of  insects — these 
were  the  morning  voices  of  those  vast 
shades. 

At  mid-day,  all  was  silent.  The  sun- 
light filtered   through   the   tops   of  tall 


mahoganies  and  Spanish  cedars,  and 
fell  upon  the  spotted  trunks  of  rose- 
wood and  lignum  vitse  trees,  and  car- 
peted all  the  ground  with  golden  pat- 
terns. Even  the  magnificent  butter- 
flies no  longer  flitted  on  silent  wings  of 
most  brilliant  and  lovely  blue,  over 
ground  strewn  with  the  wings  of  hun- 
dreds of  their  fellows  that  had  fallen 
prey  to  birds.  The  soft  lapping  of  the 
water  against  the  stone  on  which  we 
sat  was  the  only  sound,  as  the  guide 
dipped  up  a  huacalita  full  of  water  and 
stirred  into  it  a  handful  of  pinol. 

Just  then  there  was  a  flutter  of  wings, 
and  a  pavo  real  settled  on  a  branch  that 
reached  out  over  the  "vvater  from  the 
opposite  bank.  The  big  bird  was  full 
of  curiosity,  and  raised  the  pretty  fan- 
like crest  with  plumy,  curling  edge, 
that  crowned  its  head,  and  eyed  us  with 
an  interest  that  had  in  it  little  of  fear. 
The  sun  fell  on  its  back,  which  gleamed 
like  burnished  gold,  while  the  rest  of 
its  trim,  smooth  plumage  was  sober 
black  and  brown.  The  Indian  urged 
me  to  shoot,  but  we  had  no  need  of  food, 
and  I  would  not  murder  so  confiding  a 
bird.  This  species  of  turkey  is  easily 
tamed,  and  breeds  freely  in  a  domestic 
state  in  Central  America. 

Another  brave  bird  one  sees  in  these 
regions  is  the  chachalaca,  a  pheasant  as 
neat  and  trim  and  smoothly  dressed  as 
the  most  dainty  of  mocking-birds,  and 
as  brave  as  anything  that  walks.  Many 
a  time  have  the  chachalacas  trotted,  on 
slender  legs  six  inches  long,  for  rods 
ahead  of  my  mule,  not  caring  to  be  more 
than  a  few  feet  before  us,  and  stopping 
now  and  then  to  let  us  come  closer 
while  they  examined  us  curiously. 
They,  too,  are  easily  tamed,  and  are 
very  useful  then,  for  when  a  common 
hen  has  hatched  a  brood,  as  such  hens 
do  without  regard  to  the  calendar  in 
this  land  of  eternal  spring,  her  fluffy 
following  is  given  to  the  chachalaca  to 
nurse;  and  well  he  does  his  duty.  Ever 
alert  to  threatened  danger,  he  would 
fight  any  foe  to  protect  his  charge. 

This  forest  is  the  only  place  in  which 
I  have  seen  the  green  guacamaya — big- 
gest of  the  parrot  kind.  Their  harsh, 
grating  cry  rises  now  and  then  in  the 
morning,  and  again  toward  night,  as 
they  fly  in  pairs  to  and  from  their  feed- 
ing grounds.     The  gaudy  red  and  yel- 
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low  and  blue  macaw  lives  in  the  open 
country,  where  nests  can  be  dug  deep 
in  the  trunks  of  the  tall  pines,  and  the 
young  be  hatched  in  security.  Noisy, 
sociable,  showy  fellows  they  are,  mak- 
ing pleasing  pets  when  taken  young  and 
tamed.  The  natives  appear  to  have  a 
faculty  for  taming  almost  any  bird. 

Honduras  seems  a  paradise  for  pets. 
Parrots  of  every  size,  from  that  of  a 
sparrow  to  the  great,  green  macaw, 
three  feet  long  or  more ,  can  clamber  all 
over  and  about  the  house  and  never 
know  a  cage.  Chachalacas  trot  through 
the  patios  or  courts  of  the  houses  in  the 
towns,  and  bitterns  stalk  disconsolate 
about.  Fawns  and  children  play  to- 
gether in  many  a  yard,  and  coons  and 
sometimes  an  armadillo  are  playmates 
for  little  ones  who  have  few  dolls.  In 
the  Sambo  hamlet  of  Ulun,  a  tame  ant- 
eater  was  offered  to  me,  and  while  we 
talked  of  it,  a  woman  came  in  leading  a 
gibeonite  which  took  occasion  to  nibble 
its  owner's  bare  heels  while  she  bar- 
gained. 

As  I  lay  in  a  hammock  in  a  Waikna 
hut  one  day,  a  peccary  came  within  my 
reach.  With  a  convenient  stick  I  ven- 
tured to  scratch  his  brown  and  bristly 
back.  Down  he  flopped  on  his  side  and 
grunted  in  sweet  content  as  long  as  the 
tickling  went  on.  From  that  moment 
he  was  my  ardent,  much  too  ardent 
friend  and  faithful  follower.  I  could 
not  go  ten  steps  without  finding  him  at 
my  heels,  andhis  jealousy  was  as  instant 
as  it  was  fierce.  Woe  to  the  dog  that 
dared  come  near  me.  A  sudden  rush, 
a  quick  upward  thrust  of  those  gleam- 
ing tusks  and  there  was  a  bleeding  gash 
in  that  dog's  quarters,  if  he  was  not  agile 
beyond  the  average  of  dogs.  And  the 
snapping  of  those  tusks  had  a  sound  that 
was  most  suggestive,  particularly  to  a 
white  man  groping  in  the  dark  for  the 
olla  that  holds  the  drink.  Peccaries  are 
not  really  the  nicest  of  pets  for  people 
whose  visitors  are  nervous. 

As  that  afternoon  passed,  toward  even- 
ing the  forest  became  more  open.  Liq- 
uid amber-trees  appeared  oftener, 
then  gave  way  to  oaks,  and  then  to 
pines  as  we  climbed  the  rocky  crest  of 
a  high  range.  Far  away  to  the  north 
stretched  billows  of  green  hills.  In  one 
spot  snowy  cliffs  gleamed  in  the  sun- 
light   like   the  white  walls  of    a  city. 


Through  the  narrow  pass  they  bordered 
my  glass  showed  a  glimpse  of  the  vast 
plain  that  extends  from  the  foot  of  those 
hills  to  the  Caribbean  sea.  On  all  that 
green  and  billowy  slope  rains  had  fallen 
nearly  every  evening  in  the  last  three 
weeks.  I  turned  toward  the  south  and 
looked  down  upon  a  valley  where  scarce- 
ly a  shower  had  fallen  within  a  year, 
and  all  vegetation  seemed  dead  and 
brown  and  dry,  except  where  mountain 
streams  flowed  out  to  brighten  the  plain 
by  narrow  bands  of  green. 

Standing  on  that  rocky  ridge  we  could 
see  the  red  tiled  roofs  of  huts  scattered 
here  and  there  on  haciendas,  where  cat- 
tle and  horses  cropped  herbage  that  had 
ripened  and  cured  where  it  grew.  Ten 
miles  away  the  white  walls  of  the  casas 
of  Catacamas  squatted  low  about  the 
ancient  church,  near  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  whence  flowed  a  pure  little 
river.  Five  miles  farther  south  one 
could  see  the  pueblo  of  El  Real,  and  a 
few  miles  beyond  that  rose  a  conical 
peak  that  looked  down  on  the  once  im- 
portant town  of  San  Jorge  de  Olancho, 
as  it  awaited  the  destruction  brought  on 
it  by  the  impious  refusal  of  its  inhabit- 
ants to  furnish  a  crown  of  solid  gold  to 
the  image  of  the  Virgin,  as  required  by 
her  priests.  Those  reckless  Olancheros 
jovially  declared  that,  as  their  greatest 
wealth  came  from  their  cattle,  it  was  fit- 
ting that  the  Blessed  Virgin  should  have 
her  fair  share  of  honor  and  of  their  prof- 
its, therefore  they  would  give  her  a 
suitable  crown.  And  they  did.  They 
put  on  her  image  a  crown  of  rawhide. 
Now  mark  the  sure  result  of  sacrilege. 
The  very  hills  were  shocked.  The  peak 
of  Punare,  that  shadowed  the  town, 
muttered  the  protests  of  nature  against 
such  wickedness,  and  the  ground  rocked, 
and  the  walls  of  the  houses  shook,  and 
the  heavy  roofs  of  tile  fell  on  the  right- 
eous and  on  the  unrighteous  alike,  and 
all  were  buried  in  dust,  and  the  in- 
sult to  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  fitly 
avenged. 

Still  farther  to  the  south  stands  the 
ragged  peak  of  El  Charbon,  a  dead  and 
cold  volcano.  Beyond  that  well-known 
landmark  on  the  border  of  this  great 
valley  lies  a  string  of  ranchos,  aldeas 
and  pueblos,  all  the  way  to  the  city  of 
Juticalpa,  capital  of  the  rich  department 
of  Olancho,  which,  the  proverb  of  its 
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proud  people  declares,  is  "  Facil  de  en- 
trar;  dificil  de  salir."  Easy  to  enter  I 
did  not  find  it;  hard  to  leave,  its  hospit- 
able homes  certainly  are.  'Twotild  be 
an  ideal  home  for  the  lazy,  the  poverty- 
stricken  and  the  feeble,  for  here  they 
might  find  abundant  food  at  little  cost, 


and  shelter  is  scarcely  needed.  And 
here  the  invalid  can  gain  health  under 
never  failing  sunshine  of  balmy  days 
that  have  few  and  slight  changes  of 
temperature,  in  the  purest  air  that  ever 
blew  from  ocean,  over  mountain  tops,  to 
ocean  aeain. 


T    THe    BALeAR 


By    Clij)3!>pil®s    E<i'W®^F'i5» 


T  was  a  mild,  bright 
evening,  when  we 
steamed  out  of  the 
harbor  of  B  a  r- 
celona,  bound  for 
Palma,  the  capital 
of  Majorca,  the 
chief  of  the  Bal- 
earic Isles.  It 
seemed  as  if  there 
was  to  be  no  end 
to  the  number  of 
little  boats  with 
one,  two  or  three 
more  travelers,  that 
pulled  up  to  the 
^"-  steamer's  side  dur- 

ing the  half  hour 
previous  to  depar- 
ture, and.  we  had  a  wonderful  load  of 
passengers.  Great,  of  course,  was  the 
competition  for  the  best  berths  ;  and 
there  was  much  irate  Castilian,  for  even 
the  most  obliging  of  stewards  cannot 
please  everybody. 

Spanish  craft  are  not  notorious  for 
cleanliness,  and,  on  The  Palma,  my 
Anglo-Saxon  nostrils  discovered  much 
to  distress  them.  What  it  would  have 
been  in  a  storm,  Heaven  only  knows  ! 
As  it  was,  with  the  calmest  of  seas,  sev- 
eral of  the  Majorcan  lords  and  ladies 
fell  ill  and  made  a  great  fuss. 

For  the  first  hour  or  two  the  moun- 
tain of  Montserrat  held  my  attention. 
Its  saw-like  edges  were  admirably  seen 
over  the  low  hills  which  bind  Barcelona, 
rather  closely,  in  an  amphitheatre. 
Toward  seven  o'clock,  however,  the 
sun  left  us,  and  life  on  board  sobered. 
The  crimson  glow  lingered  awhile  on 
Montserrat,  with  a  marvelously  beauti- 
ful effect,  and  then  the  stars  appeared. 


Our  deck  was  so  obstructed  with 
superfluous  cargo,  and  the  heaped  bod- 
ies of  poor  Majorcans  who  camped,  in 
gypsy  fashion,  wherever  they  could 
find  a  convenient  yard  or  two,  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  take  one's  constitutional 
promenade.  Some  of  the  groups  w^ere 
interesting.  In  one  case,  there  was  a 
party  of  five — mother  and  father,  a 
young  man  and  two  pretty,  olive-skinned 
girls  with  eyes  like  a  deer's.  They 
showed  the  whitest  of  teeth  when  they 
made  their  evening  meal  of  bread  and 
onions.  Afterwards,  the  prettier  of  the 
two  girls  threw  a  shawl  over  her  head — 
and  over  the  head  of  the  young  man. 
In  this  eccentric  way,  these  lovelorn 
souls  carried  on  a  tender  flirtation  until 
the  night  was  far  spent.  We,  from  the 
quarter-deck,  could  see  the  whole  com- 
edy of  their  dalliance  ;  though  the  father 
and  mother  were  quite  in  the  dark 
about  it.  In  another  part  of  the  ship  a 
trio  of  dark-eyed  damsels,  with  silk 
handkerchiefs  over  their  heads,  were 
smoking  cigarettes,  with  much  laugh- 
ter. They  were  pretty  girls;  but  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  their  character 
had  suffered.  The  men  clustered  about 
them  and  joined  in  their  jokes,  and 
they  laughed,  smoked  and  ogled  the 
crowd  until  the  captain  of  the  ship 
ordered  them  elsewhere. 

Daybreak  the  next  inorning  found  us 
off  the  cliffs  of  Majorca,  which  was  a 
mercy,  for  I  had  spent  a  suffocating  and 
malodorous  night.  The  weather  was 
lovely  and  so  was  the  out-look.  Before 
us  was  a  hillock  with  a  castle  on  it,  and 
white  houses  were  at  the  base  of  the 
slope  where  this  touched  the  sea.  And 
beyond  this  headland  a  greater  mass  of 
buildings,  with  signs  of  a  fortified  wall, 
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and  the  tower  of  a  high  church  rising 
above  the  lesser  buildings,  proclaimed 
the  noble  and  royal  city  of  Palma — a 
place  of  some  sixty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. The  eye  next  infallibly  turns  to 
the  white  shapes  upon  either  hand  out- 
side the  city  walls.  These  are  wind- 
mills, whirling  merrily  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  morning  breeze.  Palma 
does  not  claim  to  be  a  progressive 
place.  She  has  few  manufactures,  and 
these  mainly  made  in  the  good  old 
way,  before  steam  was  pressed  into  the 
service  of  men. 

The  capital  of  the  Balearics  has  a 
history  which  goes  back  a  long  way. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  established  ere 
Meteleus  Balearicus  tried  his  prowess 
with  these  islanders,  among  whom 
Florny  tells  us  it  was  customary  for  a 
child  to  receive  no  food  from  his  mother 
but  what  he  struck  down  with  his  sling 
at  her  bidding.  They  were  sad  dogs  of 
pirates,  these  Balearic  aborigines;  and 
so  they  continued  when  Rome's  empire 
fell  to  pieces,  and  when  the  Moors  set 
up  a  kingdom  in  the  islands.  The 
Moors  continued  to  be  masters  here  un- 
til the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cent- 
ury. In  12  2  5 ,  however,  the  merchants  of 
Barcelona  succeeded  in  inducmg  their 
lord,  the  King  of  Arragon,  to  send  an 
expedition  against  the  little  archipelago, 
and,  if  possible,  to  conquer  the  islands. 
Palma  is  said,  then,  to  have  had  8o,ooo 
inhabitants.  The  Spaniard  had,  upon 
the  whole,  little  difficulty  in  capturing 
the  city,  in  spite  of  its  walls  and  circum- 
vallations.  Still,  it  was  a  sanguinary 
siege  while  it  lasted.  For  the  Christians 
used  the  heads  of  their  prisoners  instead 
of  stones  in  the  catapults  set  up  against 
the  city,  and  the  Moors,  on  their  part, 
crucified  their  prisoners  before  the  eyes 
of  the  besiegers.  The  city  was  finally 
taken  by  assault,  the  Spaniards  rushing, 
with  drawn  swords,  through  the  streets, 
slaughtering  ' '  with  the  sweet  name  of 
Mary  upon  their  lips."  And  when  the 
bloody  work  was  done,  the  King  built 
the  Cathedral  as  a  votive  offering  to  the 
Virgin,  in  acknowledgment  of  her  aid 
in  the  conquest. 

But  to  recur  to  our  landing.  It  took 
us  a  long  time  to  get  alongside  a  little 
quay,  upon  which  several  hundred  of 
the  burghers  were  assembled.  There 
was  great  fluttering  of  handkerchiefs 


between  those  on  deck  and  those  on 
shore.  A  row  of  queer  little  carts  with 
an  awning  stood  afar  off,  ready  for  us  ; 
and  the  customs  officers  bustled  about 
in  that  way  which  strikes  so  much  awe 
to  the  soul  of  the  modest  and  the  guilty- 
minded  wayfarer. 

On  the  way  to  the  hotel  I  had  the 
luck  to  see  a  furious  duel  between  two 
native  coal  porters.  I  know  not  what 
they  quarreled  about,  but  they  fought 
lustily;  not  with  their  fists,  though. 
The  eccentric  fellows  swung  their  hands 
at  each  other  with  the  fingers  extended 
stiffly  to  their  full  length,  just  for  all 
the  world  as  if  they  had  borrowed  their 
fighting  tactics  from  the  movement  of 
the  windmills  in  the  suburbs.  By  this 
means  they  contrived  to  scratch  each 
other's  faces  very  prettil}"  in  five  or  six 
minutes;  and  they  were  then  in  so  hot 
a  temper  that  blows  would  have  fol- 
lowed (perhaps)  if  their  friends  had  not 
separated  them.  This  seemed  to  meet 
with  their  mutual  approval,  though 
they  continued  to  shout  at  each  other 
the  impolitest  of  speeches. 

There  was  a  pleasant,  mediaeval  flavor 
about  the  name  "  Conqueror  Street,"  in 
the  thoroughfare  of  which  the  hotel 
was  situated.  If  the  Spaniards  have  a 
liking  for  the  preservation  in  this  way 
of  the  memory  of  the  doughty  deeds  of 
their  forefathers,  it  is  at  least  an  amia- 
ble weakness.  One  sees  it  in  kindred 
form  in  the  numerous  effigies  of  Alonzo 
de  Luys  as  a  finial  to  the  high  altars 
in  the  churches  of  Scherife,  another 
Spanish  conqueror.  Alonzo  was  the 
most  successful  of  the  fillibusters  who 
warred  for  Spain  in  the  Canar}^  Isles; 
and  so  he  is  immortalized,  cap-a-pie^  in 
the  Christian  temples  of  the  land. 

As  soon  as  I  was  accepted  as  a  guest 
by  the  landlord  of  Hotel  de  Mallorca, 
and  had  settled  my  effects  on  the  cool, 
red  tiles  of  my  bedroom,  I  went  forth 
into  the  city,  full  of  expectation.  It  was 
not  so  foreign  a  place — the  little  bo5"s 
were  here,  as  in  Barcelona,  beautified  by 
blue  blouses,  and  the  adults  were  like 
the  men  and  women  of  the  mainland, 
both  in  feature  and  attire.  Certainly, 
however,  they  were  not  much  ac- 
customed to  strangers.  I  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  I  am  more  eccentric 
of  outline  or  in  my  dress  than  the 
average  English-speaking  traveler;  but 
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I  attracted  an  amount  of  notice  that 
eventually  became  embarrassing.  The 
citizens,  who  seemed  to  have  little  to 
do,  stood  at  their  shop  doors  and  gazed 
upon  me;  and  I  had,  furthermore,  a 
following  of  small  boys  with  voluble 
comments  until  I  cut  myself  adrift  from 
them  by  entering  a  dark,  old  church. 

By  and  by  I  left  the  church  and  ven- 
tured into  a  coffee  house,  where  I  dis- 
covered that  the  national,  or  rather,  the 
insular  morning  meal  has  quite  an  in- 
dividuality.       It   is    the   vogue    in    ihe 


crushes  the  beans  before  the  eye  of  the 
world.  The  master  of  the  first  mill  I 
met  with  was  charmed  to  show  me  the 
whole  process,  and  his  black-eyed 
daughter  told  me  that  she  was  respon- 
sible for  the  due  proportion  of  sugar  to 
the  beans.  She  said  this  with  a  smile 
as  sweet  as  her  father's  chocolate,  of 
which  I  bought  a  pound  packet. 

The  churches  of  Palma  are  not  pro- 
foundly interesting  ;  infinitely  less  so, 
indeed,  than  the  palatial  houses  of  the 
nobiUty   of  the  place.      They  are  kept 
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Balearics  to  take  chocolate  and  a  species 
of  bun  called  ' '  ensaimada. "  The  choco- 
late is,  of  course,  excellent.  The  "  en- 
saimada "  varies  much  in  quality.  It 
is  light  and  flaky,  or  it  is  solid  and 
doughy,  and  it  is  eaten  as  a  sop  with 
the  chocolate.  The  chief  distinguish- 
ing ingredient  of  this  cake  is  the  olive 
oil  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The  in- 
dustry of  chocolate  making  is  about  the 
most  picturesque  kind  of  labor  in  the 
Islands.  The  streets  of  Palma  and  the 
other  towns  are  made  musical  by  the 
low  hum  of  the  mill,  which  mixes  and 


so  dark,  as  I  learned  from  experience, 
that  much  caution  is  necessary  in 
making  the  first  few  steps  within  them. 
In  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine,  I  much 
disturbed  a  stout  peasant  woman  at  her 
devotions  by  stumbling  over  her  burly 
ankles.  She  was  more  to  blame  than 
I ;  for  she  had  composed  herself,  with 
her  beads,  close  to  the  door,  so  that  her 
legs  were  a  trap  of  the  most  iniquitous 
kind  for  the  uninitiated  stranger.  I 
was  interested  in  this  church  to  observe 
that  the  brass  springs  to  the  door  had 
traveled  from  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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For  those  who  like  grim  sensations, 
the  Cathedral  of  Palma  can  offer  a  pass- 
ing thrill.  It  is  a  stately  pile,  a  Gothic 
medley,  with  here  and  there  some 
superb  decorative  detail;  it  swindows, 
however,  comparatively  new,  the  colors 
horribly  crude.  When  I  made  my  way 
toward  the  east  end,  I  remarked  a  sar- 
cophagus of  yellow  marble,  upon  which 
a  beam  of  crimson  light  shone  from  the 
open  lattice.  The  sacristan  was  noth- 
ing loath  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  about 
the  thing.  In  a  trice  he  had  unlocked 
a  wicket  of  wood  let  into  the  east  end 
of  the  monument  and  pulled  forth  a 
coffin  with  a  glass  lid  to  it.  In  it  lay  a 
blackened  relic  of  mortality,  clothed  in 
crimson  and  ermine,  and  with  a  tinsel 
crown  upon  his  grinning,  fleshless  skull. 
This  poor  object  was  King  James  II.  of 
Majorca,  who  died  on  the  28th  of  May, 
131 1.  He  had  a  sufficiently  unhappy 
life,  if  the  historians  have  told  truth. 
But  in  his  death  the  poor  monarch  may 
be  accounted  still  more  unfortunate, 
since  it  is  his  fate  to  be  lugged  out  for 
exhibition  to  strangers  as  a  lure  for 
half-franc  pieces.  Not  so  long  ago  it 
was  customary  to  lift  the  lid  of  his 
coffin,  and  put  the  monarch  into  the 
arms  of  the  curious  visitor.  But  the 
wear  and  tear  was  so  considerable,  and 
the  sacrilege  at  length  became  so  ob- 
vious, that  the  practice  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 

Nothing  is  calculated  to  impress  the 
visitor  to  Palma  more  than  the  domes- 
tic "  valazzi,"  to  call  them  by  an  Italian 
name  When  James  of  Arragon  con- 
quered the  islands  he  had  of  course  to 
reward  his  stalwart  lieutenants  and  cap- 
tains. This  was  done  by  the  apportion- 
ment among  them  of  the  new  territor}^ 
The  order  of  Majorcan  nobility  was 
thus  established  and  endowed.  These 
aristocrats  have,  since  then,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  lived  easy  and 
honored  lives,  transmitting  their  estates 
to  their  heirs  and  content  to  do  little 
else.  They  have  built  themselves  mag- 
nificent town  houses,  which  might  even 
now  serve  them,  at  a  pinch,  as  stout 
fortresses,  though  they  appeal  to  the 
stranger  less  on  account  of  their 
strength  than  in  their  pretty  inner 
courtyards,  with  granite  or  marble  col- 
umns, their  elegant  old  staircases,  bal- 
conies and  metal  work.     The  most  ad- 


mired of  these  residences  is  that  of  the 
Marquis  of  Sollerick,  called  "  Casa  Mor- 
elli."  It  is  built  over  one  of  the  few 
remaining  relics  of  the  time  of  the  Moors 
in  Mallorca.  The  "Arab  baths,"  as 
these  relics  are  termed  at  a  venture, 
form  the  basement  of  the  palace.  They 
may  date  from  a  time  antecedent  to  the 
brief  seizure  of  the  island  by  the  Pisans, 
about  the  year  iioo;  but  they  cannot 
be  later  than  1225,  the  year  of  the  Arra- 
gonese  conc[uest. 

Another  of  these  villazzi  ought  to 
attract  Napoleonic  pilgrims.  It  is  in  a 
narrow  side  street,  so  narrow  that  two 
persons  can  but  just  pass  each  other  in  it, 
but  for  all  that  it  is  a  fine  house,  four 
stories,  with  delicate  little  marble  pil- 
lars to  its  small  windows,  and  famously 
substantial.  There,  it  is  said,  the  Bona- 
parte family  first  grew  of  some  account 
in  the  world;  until,  in  161 1,  Hugo  Bona- 
parte, a  native  of  Majorca,  passed  to 
Corsica  as  governor,  or  regent,  for  King 
Martin  of  Arragon.  It  was  thus,  if  we 
may  trust  tradition,  that  the  Bonapartes 
of  Corsica  had  their  beginning.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  historical  house 
in  Ajaccio  is  much  like  Casa  Bonaparte 
in  Palma  ;  the  same  in  height,  con- 
struction and  detail.  Why  may  not 
Hugo,  in  161 1,  have  found  satisfaction 
in  reproducing  in  Corsica,  his  new 
home,  his  ancient  mansion  of  Palma 
where  he  ■  was  born  ?  George  Sand, 
who  was  in  Palma  fifty  years  ago,  in- 
vestigated this  subject  and  had  little 
doubt  of  Majorca's  claim  to  a  share  in 
the  fame  of  Napoleon's  origin.  I  sup- 
pose the  nobility  of  Palma  ought  to  feel 
a  little  proud  of  this ;  but,  in  fact,  they 
are  very  placid  and  self-contained,  not 
in  the  least  likely  to  profess  elation  of 
soul,  even  if  they  were  conscious  of  it. 
If  the  Bonapartes  hailed  from  Palma,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  Bonapartes. 

Of  course,  Palma  is  rather  too  warm 
for  active  exercise.  Lawn  tennis  or 
football  would  here  be  an  amusement 
for  lunatics  alone, — so  the  Spaniards 
would  say.  These  good  men  take  life 
very  easily.  From  my  bedroom  in  the 
hotel,  I  looked  into  the  club-house  of 
Palma.  Their  chief  entertainment 
seemed  to  consist  of  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  cigarettes  and  endless  gossip  in  the 
balconies,  whence  they  could  see  their 
lady  friends  pass  in  Conqueror  Street. 
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The  club  of  Palma  is  really  a  remarka- 
ble institution  for  so  remote  a  city  of 
Spain.  It  is  sweetly  luxurious,  with 
the  usual  furniture  of  card  table,  billiard 
tables,  library,  literature,  and  so  forth. 
The  ball-room  is  of  a  magnificence  to 
make  one  respect  the  wealth  of  the 
members.  They  are  very  courteous 
gentlemen,  too,  extending  the  privileges 
of  their  club  to  strangers.  Daily  I  read 
the  London  and  American  papers  in  its 
cool  precincts;  and  now  and  then  chat- 
ted  in    English    with  a  well-preserved 


The  British  Consul,  too,  has  a  room  full 
of  blue  and  white  treasure,  which  thou- 
sands of  dollars  would  not  purchase. 
For  the  rest,  one  must  hunt  persever- 
ingly  if  one  wants  to  carry  off  a  morsel 
of  the  genuine  stuff  in  good  condition. 
I  visited  a  Hebrew  goldsmith,  one  day, 
in  the  street  of  the  jewelers,  and  after 
a  deal  of  tiresome  talking  was  shown, 
with  an  affectation  of  reverence,  two  or 
three  dishes  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  They  were  crude  and  coarse 
enough  to  be  original  island  ware.     But 
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old  Marquis  who,  once  upon  a  time,  had 
been  in  London,  and  loved  to  recall  this 
momentous  adventure.  The  gilded 
youth  of  Palma  are  not  very  clever  with 
the  billiard  balls,  but  they  are  abun- 
dantly civil  to  the  passing  stranger. 

The  antiquary  who  comes  to  Palma 
for  Majorcan  china  ware  will  be  a  little 
late  in  the  day,  for  there  is  not  much 
left  for  t'he  world  at  large.  However, 
in  some  of  the  collections  of  the  Palma 
nobility  there  are  superb  trifles,  worth 
much  more  than  their  owners  imao-ine. 


they  were  chipped  and  cracked ;  and  so, 
also,  were  the  salt-cellars  and  a  little 
bowl,  which  were  afterwards  brought 
forth  to  tempt  me.  The  Hebrew,  "his 
wife,  and  his  blooming  daughter,  and 
his  hooked-nosed  son  all  joined  in  a  flow 
of  eloquent  Castilian  about  the  match- 
less beauty  and  rarity  of  the  stuff. 
But,  though  an  amateur,  I  held  off 
when  I  found  they  came  down  in  a 
bound  from  forty  francs  to  twenty  per 
dish.  One  consolation,  it  would  have 
been  a  hard  task  to  get  such  thines  home 


KHBmirmQ  veth  FURiReTS  ai^o 


QREYHlOUfSD^ 


run    any  distance, 


AN'T  never  hunted 
rabbits    in   the 
snow   with    ferrets 
and  greyhounds  ? 

Well,  y  o  u've 
missed  lots  ,of  fun ! 
Like  hunting  jack- 
rabbits?  Notmuch. 
A  fellow'd  break 
his  neck  riding  after 
rabbits  in  this 
country,  if  they'd 
which    they  won't, 


with  stone  fences  and  holes  under  cliffs 
to  run  into. 

It's  not  a  common  sport,  either,  for  a 
pack  of  greyhounds  can't  be  found  every 
day  in  Indiana  or  any  other  ^  tate,  nor 
are  ferrets  as  plentiful  as  bird  dogs  or 
fox  hounds.  Besides,  you  want  just  the 
right  kind  of  weather  to  make  the  rabbit 
hunt  his  hole  and  stay  there  until  you 
drive  him  out.  That's  what  you  want 
the  ferrets  for. 

A  good,  new  snow,  a  bright,  crisp  day, 
just  cold  enough  to  keep  things  from 
melting — but,  as  far  as  that's  concerned, 
it  makes  no  difference  if  'tis  cloudy,  only 
sunshine  makes  it  more  cheerful — that's 
what  you  want. 

Professor  has  a  pack  o'  hounds — dan- 
dies— Nell  and  Prince  and  Dale  and 
Beaut  and  Streak, — and  half  a  dozen  fer- 
rets, and  when  he  takes  'em  out  every- 
body goes.  You  may  think  there  an't 
many  people  in  Bloomingdale,  but  you'll 
find  there's  a  lot  when  the  hounds 
go. 

It's  like  a  crowd  going  to  a  circus  or  a 
sale  or  an  infair.  Everybody  who's 
somebody  goes  and  a  good  many  some- 
bodies who  are  nobody.  Last  time  I  was 
with  them  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
turned  out  and  there  was  a  peck  o' Judges, 
Colonels  and  Captains  and,  especially, 
Ted,  the  boy,  on  horseback,  in  buggies, 
surreys  and  carriages.  The  people  who 
wasn't  prominent  citizens  came  along  in 
spring  wagons  and  on  foot,  though  it 
was  a  long  ways.  The  whole  outfit 
straggled  go-as-you-please  along  a  mile 
or  more  of  road  as  it  went. 


The  country  was  beautiful  for  our 
kind  of  work.  High,  rounded  hills, 
scantily  wooded,  no  underbrush  worth 
speaking  of,  stone  fences  along  the  roads 
and,  here  and  there,  a  stream  slipping 
under  the  ice  between  the  hills.  A  snow 
had  fallen  the  day  before  and  it  was  a 
sure  thing  that  the  rabbits  had  not 
stirred  out  much.  They  never  do  right 
after  a  snowfall.  The  day  was  as  bright 
and  sharp  as  needles,  fit  to  make  every 
nerve  tingle  with  pleasure  and  to  set 
every  drop  of  blood  galloping.  You 
felt  like  throwing  up  your  hat  and  shout- 
ing for  the  mere  fun  of  living.  But  it 
was  cold. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
headed  into  the  big  gate  and  turned  up 
the  lane  to  the  farmhouse  from  which 
the  hunt  was  to  start.  A  half  dozen 
niggers  came  a'rushing  out  from  the 
stables  and  barns,  and  took  charge  of 
the  horses,  and  we  all  tumbled  out  of  the 
vehicles  and  into  the  house- — a  great, 
big,  red  brick  house,  as  comfortable- 
looking  as  the  people  who  lived  in  it, 
and  full  of  promise  of  a  good,  old-fash- 
ioned country  dinner  after  the  hunt  was 
over.  There  was  a  fuss  going  on  near 
the  hen-house  already  and  the  women- 
folks was  slipping  in  and  out  of  the 
kitchen  as  if  they  was  awful  busy. 

It's  always  good  to  know  that  you'll 
be  provided  for  if  you  get  hungry,  and 
the  sounds  of  the  kitchen  are  just  as  full 
o'  music  as  the  baying  of  hounds  and 
the  flutter  o'  wings. 

For  awhile  all  of  us  who  were  Colonels, 
Captains,  or  something,  sat  around  the 
big,  open  fire-place,  and  toasted  our  feet, 
that  had  grown  cold  riding,  and  swapped 
lies  and  laughed  at  each  other,  and  then 
the  Professor  remarked  that  it  was  about 
time  we  was  starting. 

So  everybody  scrambled  for  coats, 
hats  and  gloves,  and  in  about  three 
minutes  the  whole  crowd  was  out-doors. 
Ted  held  the  hounds,  and  a  young  fel- 
low in  blue  overalls  had  a  box  with  the 
ferrets  in  it. 

Up  the  hill  we  started,  laughing,  jok- 
ing  and  shouting,  for  there  wasn't  any 
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use  to  keep  quiet  for  fear  of  frightening 
the  game.  Under  foot  the  snow 
crunched,  and  wherever  the  breeze 
touched  the  top  rails  of  fences,  or  shook 
at  the  trees,  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
diamond  dust  of  frost-crystals. 

There  wasn't  anybody  much  in  the 
crowd  that  cared  for  landscapes,  but 
nearly  every  man  stopped  for  a  few 
seconds  and  looked  around  him  upon  the 
scene;  and  it  was  beautiful. 

The  Professor  waited  a  little,  as  he 
climbed  the  hill,  till  I  come  up,  and  then, 
slapping  his  arms  around  him  to  warm 
his  fingers,  he  nodded  his  head  toward 
the  woods  and  asked:  "  Ever  see  any- 
thing finer  ? " 

Well,  no,  I  hadn't.  There  were  the 
dark  gray  boles  of  oak  and  poplar  and 
maple  and  other  timber,  lifting  them- 
selves up,  until  they  branched  out  into 
such  lacery  and  tracery  of  delicate  lines 
against  the  gray-blue  sky  as  would  have 
driven  a  painter  crazy  to  paint.  The 
whole  country  was  what  art  people 
would  call  a  "  symphony  in  white  and 
gray."  The  fences,  stone  and  rail,  were 
shadowy  lines,  stretching  away  on  all 
sides,  patches  of  weeds  and  brambles 
lay  here  and  there  like  intricate  patterns 
upon  the  snow.  The  orchards  near  the 
houses  seemed  clouds  of  white  and  gray, 
ready  to  float  away  with  the  smoke  that 
drifted  from  the  chimneys. 

"  I'd  like  to  be  a  poet,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, ''to  describe  this  scene." 

"  I'm  glad  you  an't  !  "  piped  a  voice 
behind  us.  It  was  Ted,  who  had  given 
the  hounds  to  some  one  else.  "  I'm 
glad  you  an't,  for  you'd  spoil  it,"  and 
then  he  dodged  to  get  away  as  we  made 
a  rush  for  him.  Boys  get  too  smart, 
sometimes. 

We  were  about  the  last  of  the  proces- 
sion to  get  up  the  hill  and,  when  we  got 
down  on  the  other  side,  the  boy  with 
the  ferrets  was  ready  to  let  one  of  them 
go  into  an  old  stone  fence,  where  there 
was  a  rabbit  track. 

The  men  all  clustered  around  to  see 
the  small,  white,  snaky  animal  crawl  in- 
to the  hole  after  the  cotton-tail. 

Ted  dodged  forward  between  us  just 
then,  and,  with:  "Let  me  do  that,"  he 
got  hold  of  the  ferret  before  any  of  us 
could  interfere,  petted  the  animal  a  sec- 
ond or  two,  talked  to  it — boy  like.  I 
thought  it   would  have  bit  him,  but  it 


didn't,  and  then  he  took  it  to  a  hole  in 
the  fence  and  put  it  down. 

"That's  where  the  rabbit  went  in; 
you  fellows  don't  know  much  about  rab- 
bit hunting." 

The  crowd  laughed  at  him,  and  the 
ferret  got  down  to  business  and  wrig- 
gled its  way  into  the  fence,  a  good  deal 
like  a  snake. 

"Get  the  hounds  ready,"  said  the 
Professor,  and  taking  the  leash  from  the 
man  who  held  it,  he  gave  one  dog  to 
Ted,  who  would  have  gone  skyward 
like  a  rocket,  with  pride,  if  his  big  boots 
hadn't  held  him  down.  One  hound 
Prof  essorheld  himself, andsome  men  held 
the  others.  The  hounds  knew  what  was 
up  and  twisted  and  pulled  impatiently. 

Now  the  crowd  fell  back  to  give  the 
rabbit  a  chance  and  only  the  youth  in 
the  blue  overalls  remained  at  the  wall 
where  the  ferret  had  disappeared,  rap- 
ping once  in  a  while  with  a  stone  to  hus- 
tle up  the  little  brute.  The  hounds 
were  held  some  ten  yards  away. 

Everybody  was  silent  with  expecta- 
tion and,  over  us,  the  wind  whispered 
and  drifted  the  frost-crystals  along. 
Suddenly  the  ferret  reappeared  a  little 
way  down,  stuck  his  nose  out  into  the 
air,  but  was  sent  back  in  by  the  over- 
ailed  youth,  and  for  a  few  moments  we 
stood  silent,  expectant  and  freezing. 

If  the  ferret  caught  the  rabbit  in  a 
pocket  he'd  kill  him,  gorge  himself  on 
the  blood,  and  that  would  end  his  use- 
fulness for  to-day. 

"Suppose — "  I  said,  turning  to  Ted. 

"  Suppose  nothin',  there's  the  rabbit! 
Hi,  Beaut  !  Go  for  him!  "  and  away 
slipped  the  sharp-nosed,  long-limbed, 
clipper-rigged  hounds,  and  there,  along 
the  hill-side,  bounced  and  bounded  a 
little,  gray  ball,  going  like  lightning, 
while  a  white  nose  and  two  sharp,  bead- 
eyes  peeped  out  of  a  hole  in  the  stone 
fence,  very  much  disappointed. 

And  all  of  the  Judges  and  Colonels 
and  Captains  ki-hied  and  yelled  like 
mad,  the  whole  posse  ran  like  boys  over 
the  snow,  along  the  hill-side,  to  keep  the 
rabbit  and  hounds  in  sight,  while  the 
boy  in  overalls  and  the  Professor  got 
the  ferret. 

Away  we  all  went,  that  rascal  Ted, 
with  sixteen-year-old  legs,  in  the  lead  in 
spite  of  the  handicap  of  big  rubber  boots. 
The  cold  was  forgotten  and,  when  we 
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turned  the  hill,  panting  and  laboring 
under  the  speed  of  the  run,  we  wouldn't 
have  swapped  places  with  the  millionaire 
in  his  warm  palace. 

The  rabbit  was  still  bouncing  and 
bounding  along,  just  visible,  and  the 
hounds  some  ten  yards  behind.  He 
doubled,  and  the  dogs  lost  some  dis- 
tance, but  there  was  a  level  field  ahead, 
and,  if  he  tried  to  cross  it,  the  dogs  were 
sure  to  get  him.  We  yelled  to  the 
hounds  and  yelled  again,  but  neither 
hounds  or  rabbit  made  a  sound. 

"  Hi-hi,  Beaut !  Ki-hi,  Streak!  Go  it, 
boys! " 

I  bet  a  dollar  against  Ted's  Barlow 
knife  that  Beaut  wouldn't  get  the  rab- 
bit, and  he  took  it. 

The  echoes  woke  up,  startled  at  the 
racket,  and  the  wind  tossed  an  extra 
handful  of  snow  from  the  trees.  The 
rabbit  doubled  again  and  tried  to  get 
back  to  the  hill,  but  he  couldn't.  One 
more  bound  and  Nell  was  upon  him,  and 
Ted  had  lost  his  knife,  but  he  didn't  kick. 

Again  we  started  a  ferret  into  a  hole 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody, 
especially  the  dogs,  two  rabbits  jumped 
out  at  once,  and  away  they  went,  in 
opposite  directions. 

Ted  was  too  surprised  to  let  Beaut  go, 
while  Streak  went  after  one  of  the  rab- 
bits by  himself,  and  the  other  hounds 
took  out  after  the  other. 

I  yelled  at  Ted:  "Let  the  dog  go, 
you  little  fool !  "  but  he  only  looked  be- 
wildered like,  first  after  one  rabbit,  then 
after  the  other,  in  such  a  comical  way 
that  it  was  too  much  for  us,  and  we  had 
to  sit  down  in  the  snow  and  have  our 
laugh  out,  while  the  rest  of  the  crowd 
divided   and  ran  after  the  rabbits. 

Nell,  Prince  and  Dale  ran  their  quarry 
to  earth  in  a  clifE,  about  half  a  mile 
away,  where  we  could  see  them  sniffing 
around,  and  the  men  poking  sticks  into 
the  hole  to  make  the  rabbit  come  out, 
but  he  knew  enough  to  stay  in.  Streak, 
following  his  rabbit  alone,  with  two  or 
three  men  yelling  behind  him,  had 
slipped  out  of  sight  around  a  hill,  and 
we  thought  he  had  lost  his  game,  too. 

Ted  was  mad  because  he  hadn't  let 
Beaut  go,  and  Professor  and  I  were 
teasing  him,  but  he  only  looked  sulky 
and  said  nothing,  kicking  up  the  snow 
with  his  toes.  All  of  a  sudden  he  bright- 
ened and,  patting  Beaut,  let  her  slip, 


with  a  shout.  We  turned  to  look,  and 
there,  back  of  us,  the  rabbit  came  a-roll- 
ing  down  the  hill  like  a  cannon-ball, 
Streak  behind  him,  his  tail,  legs  and 
nose  stretched  like  an  Indian  bow,  and 
Beaut  trying  to  head  off  the  game. 

"  You  fellows  don't  know  much  about 
rabbit  hunting,"  said  Ted,  kind  o'  scorn- 
fully, and  ran  after  his  dog,  yelling  like 
mad. 

It  was  the  prettiest  chase  of  the  day. 
The  men  had  got  lost  in  the  hills,  and 
only  the  two  hounds  and  Ted  were  in 
pursuit.  The  rabbit  never  wavered 
from  a  straight  line,  headed  right  for 
the  house,  nearly  a  mile  away,  and  we 
could  see  the  whole  thing  from  our 
perch  on  the  hill. 

How  that  little  gray  ball  bounced  up 
and  down,  through  the  rail  fences,  so 
sure  and  true,  it  was  a  wonder,  the  two 
dogs  flying  after  him  over  the  riders 
with  great  leaps. 

"Bet  a  dollar  the  rabbit  gets  to  the 
house  first,"  cried  the  Professor. 

"Done!" 

"  Bet  another  the  rabbit  gets  away!  " 

Several  of  the  lost  men  had,  by  this 
time,  come  up,  and  stood  looking  at  the 
race,  with  heads  bent  forward  and  eyes 
set.  There  were  half  a  dozen  cries  of, 
"I  take  you!"  "All  right!"  "Bet 
you  another! " 

It  was  as  exciting  as  a  horse  race  when 
you  can't  pick  the  winner.  And  still 
the  rabbit  flew  and  the  hounds  close  be- 
hind him.  The  people  at  the  house  had 
seen  it  too,  and  the  women  folks  had 
crowded  into  the  doors  to  watch. 

Only  one  more  fence !  We  could  just 
barely  see  the  hounds,  like  black  specks, 
racing  over  the  snow.     Over  they  went. 

We  noticed  the  dresses  fluttering  at 
the  door,  we  saw  it  shut,  and  the  two 
black  specks  running  first  one  way,  and 
then  another,  around  the  house.  Then 
the  whole  crowd  broke  into  a  wild 
shout  and  laugh ;  the  rabbit  had  dodged 
into  the  kitchen  and  the  women  had 
shut  the  dogs  out  and  saved  him.  After 
his  gallant  run,  he  was  entitled  to  it. 

In  the  evening,  as  we  drove  back  to 
town,  well  fed,  happy  and  tired,  the 
proudest  boy  in  all  Indiana  sat  beside 
me,  holding  a  box  in  his  lap  and  telling, 
for  the  fortieth  time,  how  he  had  held 
Beaut  on  purpose,  and  how  he  had 
caught  the  only  live  rabbit. 
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[concluded.] 


THE  sum 
which  the 
State 
now  pays 
annually  for  the 
support  of  the 
Guard  (|3o,ooo) 
is  a  fair  per- 
centage of  the 
public  revenues, 
since  the  entire 
State  tax  is  now 
but  $600,000, 
and  indeed  the 
sum  now  given 
to  the  military 
is  all  that  has 
>  ever  been 
asked  for. 
That  it  is  in- 
commensur- 
ate with  the  needs  of  the  force  none 
can  deny;  but,  before  condemning  the 
powers  that  be,  it  must  be  recalled 
that  the  quartering  of  soldiers  upon 
the  people  in  time  of  peace  was  a 
cardinal  grievance  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  And  then, 
too,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  real  value  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire National  Guard  has  never  been 
learned.  It  has  never  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  the  present  organization  to  face 
living  targets,  though  more  than  one 
member  of  the  Guard  has  smelled  the 
powder  of  a  genuine  battle.  And  in 
recent  years,  at  all  events,  the  mettle 
of  our  troops  has  remained  untried  by 
any  of  those  friendly  strifes  of  the  drill 
field,  which  once  brought  our  men  into 
close  relations  with  the  forces  of  other 


States,  and  by  which  they  displayed  to 
their  constituents  their  prowess  and 
demonstrated  their  right  to  support. 

The  nearest  approach  to  actual 
service  which  the  brigade  has  ever  seen 
was  in  the  fall  of  1888,  when  the 
absconding  of  a  railroad  contractor 
turned  loose  a  horde  of  angry  Italian 
laborers  in  the  counties  of  Canada 
bordering  upon  the  New  Hampshire 
line.  The  services  of  the  Dominion 
militia  were  required  to  subdue  the 
rioters  on  foreign  soil,  and  it  was 
feared  that  they  might  cross  the  line 
and  invade  this  State.  The  Governor 
was  quietly  apprised  of  the  condition  of 
affairs,  and  a  battalion  of  three  com- 
panies from  the  Third  Regiment  was 
placed  under  arms  and  a  special  train 
was  held  in  readiness  to  take  the  troops 
to  the  exposed  point.  So  carefully  was 
the  "  scare "  concealed,  and  so  quietly 
were  the  military  preparations  made, 
that  the  public  knew  nothing  of  them 
until  the  danger  had  passed,  although 
the  troops  were  under  arms  over  a 
Sunday.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  State 
that  her  soldiers'  services  were  not  re- 
quired then,  nor  before  or  since;  yet  it 
is  certain  that  they  would  have  given  a 
good  account  of  themselves. 

On  the  few  occasions  when  the  New 
Hampshire  National  Guard,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  has  quitted  its  own  soil  to 
take  part  in  public  functions  demanding 
military  display,  their  appearance  has 
been  distinctly  to  their  advantage. 
These  occasions,  however,  have  not 
been  numerous.  At  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Bennington  battle- 
field monument  in  1877,  and  at  its  dedi- 
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cation  in  1891,  at  Yorktown  in  1881,  at 
New  York  on  Memorial  Da)^,  1882,  and 
at  the  centennial  exercises  commemora- 
ting the  inauguration  of  George 
Washington,  troops  from  the  Granite 
State  shared  in  the  military  glories  of 
the  occasion.      Nowhere  did  they  put 


friends,"  comments  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral, in  his  report  for  that  year,  ' '  he 
was  buried  in  the  uniform  of  the  State 
he  had  served  so  long  and  so  well." 

The  hope  of  the  New  Hampshire 
National  Guard  is  now  in  the  cities 
and  the  large  towns.      The  steadily  de- 
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their  State  to  the  blush,  and  more  than 
once  they  received  the  heartiest  praise 
from  those  in  position  to  estimate  com- 
parative worth. 

For  what  it  is  to-day,  the  members  of 
the  Guard  are  themselves  chiefly  deserv- 
ing the  credit.  Supplementing  their 
scanty  pay,  both  officers  and  men  go 
deepl}^  into  their  pockets  each  year. 
Saying  nothing  of  their  time,  there  are 
probably  not  a  score  of  men  in  the  whole 
force  who  receive  from  the  State  what 
they  actually  pay  out  each  year  to  main- 
tain their  standing  in  the  ranks.  Yet, 
they  give  their  money  and  their  services 
ungrudgingly,  and  even  gladly.  They 
glory  in  their  service.  The  esprit  de 
corps  is  highl}^  evident.  Many  of  the 
organizations  in  the  brigade  have  been 
in  existence,  in  one  forin  or  another, 
since  the  war,  and  some  of  them  have 
a  longer  life.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  the 
rural  districts  that  the  martial  spirit 
finds  freest  play  and  is  the  longest  lived. 
March  i,  1885,  there  died  in  Dover 
(the  fourth  largest  city  in  the  State), 
Private  James  A.  Whitehouse,  of  Com- 
pany A,  First  Regiment.  He  was  seven- 
ty-six years  old,  and  for  fifty-five  years 
had  been  continuously  a  member  of  the 
company.        "At    the    request    of    his 


creasing  population  in  the  rural   com- 
munities, which  is  the  most  pronounced 
characteristic  of  New  England  life  to- 
day,   tends    to    concentrate    all    enter- 
prise   around    the   noisy  water-powers, 
which  appear  so  frequently  along  our 
streams.      In  the  masses  of  population 
which    crowd   into    these    communities 
the  Guard  will   find  a  two-fold   oppor- 
tunity: first,  in  the  increased  clientage 
from    which    to    draw   recruits  ;    and, 
second,    in   the  widened    sphere  of   its 
influence.      It   is   in   the  cities,   and  in 
the  cities  alone,  that  may  be  found  the 
opportunities  which  have  given  to  the 
New  Hampshire   National   Guard  that 
superb     organization,     the     ' '  Sheridan 
Guards,"    which,    made    up    wholly   of 
Irish-Americans,    is   one    of    the    best 
drilled,  best  officered  and  most  efficient 
companies   of   volunteer   militia   to  be 
found  in  New  England;  or,  that  other 
distinctly    clannish    body    of    soldiers, 
the  "Lafayette  Guards,"  composed  en- 
tirely of  French  Canadians,   who  have 
proved   themselves    to    be    among   the 
most    tractable    and    active    of    ail   re- 
cruits.     Both  these  organizations  were 
recruited  and  are  maintained   entirely 
in     Manchester,     the    largest     city    in 
the  State,    and    would   be   impossible 
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in     any     other     community     in     New 
Hampshire. 

In  the  cities,  moreover,  the  troops 
are  brought  nearer  the  probable  de- 
mand for  their  services;  for  disturb- 
ance of  the  kind  which  calls  for 
military  power  to  suppress  it,  if  recent 
events  go  for  anything,  is  likely  to 
arise  from  conditions  which  can,  or  at 
any  rate,  now  do  exist  nowhere  except 
in  the  cities.  Again,  it  is  in  the  cities 
that  the  lessons  of  the  National  Guard 
are  most  needed  and  will  find  their 
best  exponents.  The  educational  value 
of  the  organization  is,  to  many  minds, 
its  chief  source  of  power.  Says 
Colonel  Loomis  L.  Langdon,  late  of 
the  Second  United  States  Artillery, 
reporting  to  the  War  Department, 
after  a  tour  of  duty  at  the  annual 
camp  at  Concord:  "If  New  Hamp- 
shire never  receives  any  other  return 
for  her  outlay  than  the  education  her 
youth  have  received,  and  will  continue 
to  receive  here,  in  respect  for  the  law, 
love  of  order,  habits  of  system  and 
industry,  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  in  gentlemanly  conduct  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  she  will  be 
amply  repaid  for  all  the  investment 
she  has  made  in  her  National  Guard." 
In  this  view  of  the  matter  there  is  no 


place  for  the  National  Guard,  except 
in  the  cities,  where  its  membership, 
scattered  among  the  teeming  thou- 
sands of  population,  employed  and  idle, 
contented  and  morose,  patient  and  re- 
bellious, shall  be  the  leaven  which 
shall  leaven  the  whole  lump,  and  shall 
do  the  State  its  best  service  in  render- 
ing its  service  unnecessary. 

Yet,  for  all  that,  our  soldiery  cannot 
shake  itself  free  from  the  farms.  The 
virility  of  urban  life  is  annually  re- 
cruited, strengthened,  vitalized  and  re- 
newed by  the  steady  stream  of  youth 
which  flows  cityward  from  the  hills. 
From  off  the  mountain-sides  of  rugge^d 
New  Hampshire  come  the  sturdiest 
and  brightest  of  our  young  men.  The 
New  Hampshire  National  Guard  may 
not  be  found  among  their  boyhood's 
homes,  but  they  will  seek  it  out  in  the 
cities  whither  they  both  tend,  and  upon 
them  it  must  in  the  last  analysis  de- 
pend. And  so  must  all  the  world 
depend  for  its  honesty,  its  truth,  its 
patriotism  upon  those  sprung  from  the 
soil,  and  possessing  its  vigor  and  its 
irresistible  power  of  reproduction  and 
renewal.  In  time  of  real  trouble  New 
Hampshire,  in  common  with-  all  man- 
kind, will  cast  her  eyes  unto  the  hills, 
from  whence  cometh  our  salvation. 
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STRIKING   TENTS,    LAST   DAY   OF  CAMP. 


A  NORTHERN  WINTER^S  WELCOME. 


URRAH  for  the  ski !  and  the  taut  snow-shoe, 
And  the  swift  skate's  shrill  refrain  ! 
When  the  world's  enwrapped  in  its  mantle  new 
And  winter  awakes  again  ! 


I  laupjh  as  I  see  him  cover  the  wolds 
With  a  fair  soft  pall  of  white, 

And  rejoice  at  the  drifting,  swirling  folds 
That  bury  them  out  of  sight. 


For  the  wattled  shoe  will  come  by  its  own. 

And  so  will  the  speeding  ski  ; 
Now  the  white  paved  track  has  at  last  been  sown 

Where  the  Mercury-footed  flee 


Up  the  hillside  steep  and  the  graded  slopes, 

And  cheerily  bound  away. 
With  spring  as  light  as  the  antelope's 

Or  sprite's  or  storied  fay. 


With  their  limbs  bent  lithe  and  their  hearts  right 
blithe, 

As  poised  in  flight  in  space, 
On  the  flashing  ski,  in  a  cur\'ing  line 

They  speed  their  aerial  race. 


Or  the  vale  they  skim  and  the  mount  they  scale 

With  the  snowshoe's  magic  glide. 
And  the  wind  outrun  and  the  storm  outsail, 

With  strong  and  swishing  stride. 


Then  hail  to  the  frost  !  and  the  Northern 
King! 
And  hail  to  their  reign  benign  ! 
May  the  snow  shoe's  swing  and  the  keen 
skate's  ring 
Be  heard  till  the  end  of  time. 


For  they  bring  good  health,  and  sturdiest 
strength. 
And  healing's  on  their  wings. 
And  the  frame  will  glow,  and  the  blood 
swift  flow 
Wherever  their  music  sings. 

C.  Turner. 
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©UCK  SHOOTINO  OH  BA'^^AHHAH  RE^eRc 


ITH  Decem- 
ber's opening 
week  came 
the  chosen 
date  for  a  trip  down  the 
Savannah  river  after  ducks,  which  my 
good  friend  Sam  and  I  had  promised 
ourselves,  just  as  soon  as  business  would 
allow  us  to  get  away. 

We  were  admirably  equipped,  having 
a  roomy  tent,  plenty  of  blankets,  and 
an  ingeniously  arranged  camp  chest  for 
holding  needful  provisions.  There 
were,  of  course,  numerous  other  things 
in  the  camp  outfit  to  aid  comfort,  for 
when  one  walks  in  a  boat  he  can  carry 
many  conveniences  not  found  in  a 
saddle  or  pedestrian  outfit. 

Two  splendid  boats  had  been  pro- 
vided ;  one  a  large  bateau,  to  carry  all 
the  camp  duffle ;  the  other  was  used  to 
shoot  from  and  carry  our  ammunition 
and  the  "kit"  containing  changes  of 
clothes  and  rubbers,  for  the  duck 
shooter  on  the  Savannah  not  only  gets 
ducks,  but  occasionally  duckings  as  well. 

The  bateau  was  commanded  by  Nig- 
ger Joe,  a  prince  of  camp  cooks,  while 
Aleck,  his  black  friend,  guided  the 
shooting  craft  skillfully  down  the  cur- 
rent, past  the  bending  willows  under 
which  the  wild  fowl  are  found  and 
flushed  at  the  approach  of  the  boat. 

This  kind  of  sport  is  very  exciting, 
giving  the  shooter  great  opportunities 
for  scientific  work  in  all  directions  for 
the  second  barrel,  the  first  generally 
being  used  as  the  birds  rise  from  the 
edge  of  the  water  presenting  the  sides 
of  their  bodies. 


It  was  a  crisp  morning  of  white  frost 
when  old  Sol  peeped  over  the  hills  and 
found  our  boats  launched  on  Horse 
creek,  four  miles  from  the  Savannah, 
and  one  mile  south  of  Augusta. 

Concluding  our  first  camp  breakfast 
on  the  banks  of  the  creek,  we  manned 
the  boats  and  were  whirled  away  on 
the  swift  current,  the  objective  point 
being  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  stream 
where  it  empties  into  the  historic  Sa- 
vannah river. 

A  little  after  twelve,  Sandbar  Ferry, 
on  the  Savannah,  was  reached,  and  we 
camped  oh  the  Georgia  side.  The  wind 
had  piped  around  to  nor'east  by  nor', 
and  the  air  was  damp  and  penetrating. 
The  boats  were  beached  and  securely 
fastened  to  a  heavy  stake  driven  in  the 
ground.  Well  it  was  that  this  precaution 
was  observed.  Sam  and  I  pitched  the 
tent  and  stowed  guns,  ammunition  and 
camp  equipage  inside,  while  Joe  made 
an  inspection  of  cooking  utensils  and 
began  preparations  for  dinner.  Aleck 
soon  had  a  splendid  fire  blazing,  and  in 
an  hour  Joe  had  a  good  dinner  ready 
and  spread  on  the  mess  chest,  which 
was  so  built  as  to  convert  the  top  into  a 
table.  Two  small  camp-stools  were 
brought  forth,  and  Sam  and  I  pulled  up 
to  the  board. 

I  had  just  finished  my  third  waffle 
when — "scaip!  scaip!  scaip!"  sounded 
the  cry  of  a  snipe. 

We  arose  and,  limbering  up  our  guns, 
seized  a  dozen  cartridges  each  of  No. 
10  shot,  loaded  for  the  woodcock  we 
expected  to  find  at  Sisters'  Ferry,  a 
hundred  miles  south.     We  crossed  over 
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the  sand  bar  between  the  tent  and  a 
corn-field,  from  whence  came  the  cry 
of  scolapax.  Climbing  the  rail-fence,  we 
advanced  but  a  short  distance  when 
three  snipe  arose.  For  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  we  had  good  sport,  and  re- 
turned to  the  camp  with  sixteen  birds. 

By  five  o'clock  the  rain  had  fairly  set 
in,  and  bid  fair  to  continue  all  night. 
We  had  hopes  that  the  morning  would 
dawn  bright.  All  night  it  poured.  I 
awoke  two  or  three  times  and  listened 
to  the  steady  patter  on  the  canvas,  and 
at  last  would  be  lulled  to  sleep  again 
with  that  feeling  of  security  that  com- 
fortable quarters  bring. 

Daybreak  revealed  a  dull  leaden  sky 
and  steady  rain;  it  was  useless  to  go 
further  until  the  storm  abated,  as  it 
was,  at  least,  one  day's  paddling  to 
reach  the  shooting  grounds;  we  there- 
fore concluded  to  remain  in  our  present 
camp  until  the  clear-up.  All  day 
Thursday  the  downpour  continued,  and 
there  was  no  intermission  Thursday 
night  or  Friday.  Friday,  at  about  five 
p.  M.,  we  found  the  river  coming  up  a 
little,  but,  as  we  were  encamped  at  least 
fifty  yards  from  the  water,  we  had  no 
grave  apprehensions  of  being  flooded 
out  that  morning. 

Friday  afternoon,  bunches  of  ducks, 
mostly  mallard,  and  a  few  black  ducks, 
were  marked  winging  their  way  south. 
Occasionally  a  phalanx  of  geese  ap- 
peared high  overhead  bound  for  the 
shores  of  tropical  islands.  As  the  birds 
were  en  route  with  us  we  felt  that  in  a 
day  or  so  we  might  form  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  them. 

Night  shut  down  like  the  lid  on  a 
pot,  amid  a  steady  rain  and  moderately 
high  wind ;  the  latter  had,  however,  cut 
around  more  to  the  west  of  north.  So, 
snugly  housed,  we  lounged  and  smoked 
until  nine  o'clock,  when  taps  was 
sounded,  the  fire  heaped  up,  lanterns 
extinguished,  and,  rolled  in  our  blan- 
kets, we  slept. 

About  two  o'clock  I  heard  my  friend 
go  out,  but  I  immediately  dozed  off. 
A  moment  after  he  tore  open  the  tent 
and  shouted,  in  great  alarm : 

"Dick,  for  Heaven's  sake  get  up, 
haul  out  Aleck  and  Joe;  the  river  is 
within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  tent;  I 
fear  the  boats  will  be  lost — quick — 
quick,  man,  we  must  work  for  our  lives !" 


Sam  started  a  big  blaze  at  once.  I 
yelled  at  the  darkies,  and  as  they  did 
not  move  fast  enough,  I  tramped  over 
them,  throwing  on  my  clothes  the  while. 
The  boys,  being  fully  aroused,  made  a 
rush  through  the  darkness  and  storm 
for  the  boats,  while  Sam  and  I  struck 
the  tent  and  began  to  pack. 

"We  can't  reach  de  boats,"  came 
from  the  darkness,  in  Aleck's  voice. 
For  an  instant  Sam  and  I  gazed  at  each 
other,  then  I  seized  a  lantern  in  one 
hand  and  a  faggot  in  the  other  and 
rushed  toward  the  sound  of  the  voice, 
and  in  water  up  to  their  waists  found 
the  negroes  twenty  feet  from  the  boats 
and  in  dreadful  fear  of  going  further. 
The  angry  waters  were  coming  higher 
with  awful  rapidity.  I  could  just  see 
one  of  the  boats  almost  submerged  by 
the  pull  down  of  the  rope  that  fastened 
it  to  the  stake.  I  made  a  rush  that 
way — a  heavy  hand  was  laid  on  my 
shoulder,  "  Mars  Dick,  hit  hain't  yer 
time  yit;  yer  doan'  know  these  yer 
waters,"  and  Aleck's  powerful  hand 
hurled  me  back.  Soinething  glittered 
in  the  torchlight,  and  Aleck  made  a 
spring  for  the  boat  with  his  hunting- 
knife  in  hand  to  cut  the  rope,  but  ran 
foul  of  the  stake  and  found  it  quite 
loose.  Springing  in  the  shooting  boat 
he  threw  to  us  a  good  sized  coil  of  rope 
that  lay  at  the  bottom.  I  caught  the 
coil,  then  the  two  brave  men  pulled  up 
the  stake.  I  ran  in  shore  with  my  end 
of  the  rope,  towing  both  boats  and  nig- 
gers to  the  sand.  It  was  quick  work 
and  a  brave  act  on  the  part  of  Aleck, 
for  he  risked  his  life  in  the  plunge  for 
the  boat.  Had  his  grip  on  the  side  of 
the  boat  broken  he  would  have  been 
swept  away  on  the  flood,  out  in  the 
blackness  and  storm  beyond  help. 

In  the  bright  glare  of  the  fire  on  the 
bank  we  literally  tumbled  our  camp 
equipage  into  the  boats  in  an  incredibly 
short  time.  The  water  came  on  and 
up,  curling  over  the  sand,  and  when 
Sam  boarded  the  bateau  with  his  gun- 
case  in  one  hand  and  the  frying-pan  in 
the  other,  I  saw  the  flood  extinguish 
the  remnant  of  our  fire. 

We  had  two  lanterns,  giving  but 
feeble  light  in  the  pitch  darkness.  As 
the  boats  floated  they  would  be  pushed 
on  the  sand  until  well  grounded.  This 
operation  was  repeated  every  few  min- 
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utes,  as  the  water  rose  rapidly.  Before 
us  was  the  goal  that  morning  light 
would  reveal  in  the  shape  of  a  corn-field 
bank;  behind  us,  the  angry  river — al- 
most certain  death  if  we  should  miscal- 
culate and  push  off  into  it.  Several 
times  I  consulted  my  compass  to  be 
assured  that  we  were  headed  for  the 
bank  and  not  veering  southward  down 
stream  with  a  likelihood  of  being  car- 
ried away. 

The  rain  continued  more  or  less  un- 
til three  o'clock  and  then  ceased  alto- 
gether. Presently  we  discerned  a  rift 
in  the  clouds,  which  broadened  and  in- 
creased until  a  star  was  seen  by  our 
wary  eyes,  then  another  and  another, 
until  at  last  we  felt  sure  the  storm  had 
spent  itself  and  a  bright  morning  was 
in  store  for  us. 

We  four  mariners,  soaked  to  the  skin, 
hungry,  weary  with  watching,  looked  on 
these  heavenly  signs  with  pleasure,  and 
our  spirits  rose  proportionately. 

The  boats  were  now  near  enough  to 
the  bank  to  permit  our  longest  line  to 
reach.  We  accordingly  tied  up,  and 
all  hands  assisted  Joe  to  prepare  break- 
fast. Wood  was  close  at  hand,  the  hat- 
chet quickly  cut  the  heart  out  of  a  stick, 
and  piling  up  a  few  splinters,  a  dry  rag 
from  my  gun  case,  into  which  powder 
was  rubbed,  quickly  ignited  from  the 
flame  of  the  match,  was  applied  under 
the  little  pile  of  splinters;  small  shav- 
ings were  added,  and  soon  the  fire  be- 
came a  fact;  wood  in  small  pieces  was 
added,  then  longer  pieces,  and  behold 
the  fire  ready  for  Joe,  his  coffee-pot 
and  frying-pan. 

Warmed  and  cheered  by  a  substantial 
breakfast,  we  stowed  everything  safely 
and  comfortably  in  the  boats,  and  as  the 
sun  came  rolling  up  beyond  the  eastern 
forests,  we  cast  loose  from  the  shore, 
and  were  whirled  south  on  the  bosom 
of  the  flood.  Aleck's  paddle  simply 
kept  the  boat's  prow  straight.  Borne 
along  on  the  swift  current,  the  motion 
was  exhilarating,  and  seated  on  top  of 
the  mess  chest  with  my  twelve-gauge 
in  my  lap,  I  enjoyed  the  scene.  On 
and  on  we  swept,  passing  great  forests, 
far  back  into  which,  at  some  points,  the 
high  river  could  be  seen,  suggestive  of 
hiding-places  for  duck;  or  again,  near 
the  shore,  rounding  the  points  under 
great  limbs  draped  in  funeral  moss. 


Boom  !  Boom  !  "  Ha,  there's  Sam's 
ten-gauge." 

"  Mark  to  de  left  ahead  ober  de  trees. 
Mars  Dick." 

A  quick  motion  of  the  paddle,  and 
the  boat  shot  nearer  the  shore.  Five 
mallard  came  swinging  out  toward  the 
river,  and  in  an  instant  they  were  forty 
yards  away,  almost  overhead.  I  threw 
my  gun  to  my  face,  and  holding  four 
feet  ahead  of  the  leader,  pressed  the 
trigger.  Not  waiting  to  see  the  result, 
I  pulled  the  left  barrel  on  another  dimly 
seen  through  the  smoke.  He  collapsed 
— killed  clean. 

"  Missed  wid  yer  fust." 

"Yes  ;  I  held  too  far  ahead  at  that 
angle." 

The  mallard  was  retrieved,  a  fine, 
plump  drake,  insuring  us  a  niorceau  of 
duck  for  dinner  at  least. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Silver  Bluff  was 
sighted,  half  a  mile  below,  where  we 
went  into  permanent  camp  until  the 
river  should  fall  a  few  feet,  it  being 
quite  useless  to  look  for  ducks  at  such  a 
high  stage  of  water  under  the  willows. 

My  friend  had  killed  three  mallard, 
two  with  his  first  barrel  and  one  with 
the  second.  Joe  began  at  once  to  dress 
the  four  birds  for  dinner,  not  any  more 
than  enough  for  two  half-famished 
white  men  and  two  hungry  negroes. 
Any  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in 
the  way  of  providing  for  the  average 
Southern  "dark,"  is  well  aware  of  his 
prodigious  gastronomic  organization 
and  the  amount  of  "  rations  "  that  can 
be  stored  in  his  apparently  illimitable 
stomach. 

Sam  and  myself  were  not  at  all  dainty 
or  dyspeptic,  or  inclined  to  mince  over 
homeopathic  doses  from  the  top  of  that 
old  camp  chest.  On  these  camp  hunts 
it  was  generally  a  bird  apiece  and  other 
things  in  proportion. 

Sunda}^  morning  the  river  was  booming 
and  rising,  making  it  unnecessary  to  try 
further  down  stream,  even  if  we  desired. 
The  day  was  spent  in  drying  the  camp 
outfit  thoroughly.  The  following  day 
we  had  some  good  quail  shooting  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  camp.  We  were 
indebted  for  this  to  a  gentleman  living 
near,  who  kindly  visited  us  and  went 
with  us,  working  a  pair  of  pointers. 

Thursday  morning  at  daylight  we 
cast  off  from  the  shore,  Aleck  at  the 
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paddle,  Sam  and  I  forward,  with  guns  in 
our  laps  and  cartridges  handy.  Two 
miles  below  camp  we  found  a  bunch  of 
mallard.  They  were  feeding  under 
the  willows,  close  to  the  water's  edge. 
We  marked  them  a  moment  before  we 
were  discovered,  and  when  within  about 
thirty  yards  they  rose.  My  friend's  gun 
thundered,  while  I  arose  from  behind 
him  and  covered  a  bird  that  was  climb- 
ing up  through  the  timber  and  doubled 
him  up. 

"Mars  Dick,  mark  to  the  right."  I 
looked  and  saw  a  greenhead  coming  up 
the  river,  forty  yards  away,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  fire.  I  held  well 
ahead  of  him — he  wilted  in  mid-air  and 
tumbled  over  and  over  to  the  water  in 
that  style  that  carries  peculiar  pleasure 
to  the  sportsman  when  he  realizes  a 
clean  kill.  Four  ducks  were  retrieved. 
Rounding  a  point  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  on,  we  flushed  a  bunch  of  teal 
not  twenty  yards  away.  There  were 
probably  a  dozen  or  so  in  the  flock. 
Sam  killed  three  with  his  second  barrel, 
and  I  made  as  fine  a  double  as  I  could 
wish  for.  Two  of  the  birds  flew  on 
either  side  of  the  boat  and  passed  it  up 
stream.  They  were  too  near  to  shoot  in 
passing,  but  I  faced  about  and  killed  the 
one  to  the  left  as  he  was  making  for  the 
woods,  and  dropped  the  one  on  the  right 
possibly  forty-five  yards  away,  and  both 
birds  fell  to  the  water  without  a  flutter. 
Shortly  afterward,  Sam's  keen  eye  de- 
tected a  bunch  of  black  ducks  floating  in 
a  small  inlet  or  arm  of  the  river.  There 
was  a  tongue  of  land  between  us  and 
this  little  bay,  skirted  on  the  right  by 
the  forests.  The  boat  was  quickly 
beached  and  my  friend  took  to  the 
woods,  making  a  detour  of  some  dis- 
tance in  order  to  get  a  shot.  The  black 
duck  is  very  timid  and  wary.  Sam  ap- 
proached with  great  caution,  and  well 
screened.  Aleck  and  I  watched  with 
anxiety.  Some  moments  passed,  when 
the  birds  flushed  and  separated  some- 
what, but  in  a  moment  we  saw  two  puffs 
of  smoke  and  two  of  the  birds  pitched 
down  to  the  water — a  beautiful  and 
scientific  double  and  clean  kill.  Of  the 
remaining  ducks  two  of  them  separated 
and  one  came  directly  for  our  position. 
It  was  an  exciting  moment.  Straight 
as  a  bullet  he  came,  on  swift,  even 
pinion.     The  nigger  held  his  breath  as 


the  butt  of  the  gun  slipped  to  my 
shoulder,  the  muzzles  caught  the  duck's 
breast  and  were  carried  up,  and  at  that 
instant,  when  he  was  for  a  moment  hid 
by  the  barrels,  I  pressed  the  trigger.  I 
saw  the  bird  pitch  forward  and  down- 
ward, and  the  momentum  carried  him 
within  arm's  length  of  the  boat.  Aleck 
held  him  up  and  yelled,  and  an  answer- 
ing hurrah  came  from  Sam,  who  had 
watched  the  shot.  When  my  big  friend 
came,  we  shook  hands  in  exuberance  of 
spirits.  At  the  next  point  below,  a 
solitary  black  duck  flushed  from  the 
shore  and  was  killed  by  Sam's  second 
barrel.  We  judged  this  to  be  the  last 
one  of  the  four. 

We  made  camp  about  five  o'clock  in  a 
very  good  location  on  the  Carolina  side 
and  were  glad  to  reach  the  shore  and 
stretch  our  cramped  bodies  and  legs. 
My  score  book  shows  thirty-one  ducks 
killed  that  day.  Joe  prepared  us  a  fine 
dinner  of  mallard  and  teal,  with  baked 
potatoes,  biscuits,  waffles  and  coffee. 
Then  came  the  soothing  smoke,  and 
through  the  curling  wreaths  the  events 
of  the  day  were  discussed.  What  would 
camp  be  without  tobacco  !  What  real 
solid  comfort  we  find  as,  stretched  on 
the  blankets  or  seated  before  the  cheery 
blaze,  we  rest,  smoke  and  talk !  There 
are  many  possibilities  in  a  day's  shoot- 
ing, resulting  in  a  diversity  of  things  to 
talk  over,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
pipe  there  is  a  pleasure  added  to  con- 
versation that  mere  words  fail  to 
describe. 

In  the  morning  I  awoke  and  found 
Sam  gone,  and  while  listening  to  an 
animated  discussion  between  Joe  and 
Aleck,  who  were  preparing  breakfast,  I 
heard  the  boom  of  a  gun  away  off  in  the 
forest.       "  Who  is  that  shooting,  Joe  ?" 

"  Recon  hits  Mars  Sam;  'e  said  thar 
wuz  powerful  right  smaat  o'  squirrel 
about  yer;  'e  bin  gone  right  smaat 
time. " 

Twenty  minutes  later  my  companion 
returned  with  a  half-dozen  of  what  proved 
to  be  the  toughest  varmints  that  ever 
went  into  a  hunter's  pot.  We  threw 
them  aside  in  disgust  and  finished  our 
breakfast  of  broiled  duck,  which  in 
most  cases  is  good  enough. 

It  was  nearly  noon,  and  we  had  but 
little  shooting  since  ten  o'clock.  The 
boat  was   being   paddled    close   to    the 
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Carolina  shore,  when  we  heard,  far  away 
in  the  woods,  "duck  talk"  from  what 
seemed  myriads  of  the  birds.  The 
water  at  this  point  had  set  far  back, 
and  the  wild  fowl  were  in  there  feasting 
on  the  acorns  and  mast.  We  forced 
the  boat  far  back  between  the  trees, 
and  at  last  found  our  passage  barred  by 
a  large  fallen  trunk.  We  could  see 
hundreds  of  ducks  away  out  of  range; 
we  were  well  "blinded,"  and  had  not 
been  discovered.  Still,  there  we  sat 
feasting  our  eyes  on  mallard,  blue -bill, 
broad-bill,  and  teal,  not  knowing  how 
we  would  get  a  shot.  Presently  Joe 
and  his  bateau  came  to  our  signal.  Joe 
was  an  old  river  man,  and  knew  of  a 
creek  a  short  distance  above  that  would 
permit  the  entrance  of  a  boat. 

"  Yer  see,  Mars  Sam,  I'll  jest  teck  de 
boat  yous  all  is  in,  kase  dat  ain't  so  all 
fired  heavy  as  dis  yer  one,  an  I'll  go  up 
the  crick  and  meek  a  gran'  sneak  aroun' 
de  raft  o'  duck,  and  easy  like  kome 
in  on  dem  from  de  opersite  side, 
an'  all  you  smaat  folks  has  to  do  is  jist 
ter  lay  orful  quiet  an'  saliwate  'em." 

"Joe,  you  are  a  smart  boy  and  the 
thing  may  work.  Hustle  in  the  boat, 
work  carefully,  and  we  will  do  our  part, " 
said  I. 

In  a  few  minutes  Joe  disappeared, 
and  we  filled  in  the  time  eating  lunch, 
smoking  and  watching  the  ducks  far  off 
in  the  forest.  It  was  probably  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  Joe's  departure  when 
we  noticed  a  perceptible  movement 
among  the  fowl  toward  the  open  river. 
They  came  swimming  very  slowly  in 
solid  lines  and  great  bunches.  Thick 
masses  were  in  our  immediate  front, 
and  the  long  lines,  rank  on  rank,  ex- 
tended far  to  the  right  and  left  of  us. 
They  came  nearer  and  nearer;  it  was  a 
great  sight.  In  all  my  experience  I 
had  never  beheld  anything  like  it,  and 
scarcely  so  great  a  number  of  ducks  of 
so  many  varieties  in  one  vast  flock — a 
magnificent  spectacle  to  the  eye  of  the 
sportsman.  We  crouched  low,  guns 
ready  and  second  guns  handy.  On 
came  the  birds,  paddling  away  from  the 
enemy  far   in  their  rear,  loath  to  take 


wing  in  the  thick  woods  and  to  leave 
good  feeding  grounds.  Safe  in  the  dis- 
tance between  them  and  the  creeping 
bateau,  but  riding  into  the  jaws  of 
death,  nearer  and  nearer  approached 
the  beautiful  birds.  "  Sam,"  said  I  in 
a  whisper,  "  Are  you  ready?" 

One  heart-breaking  half  minute. 
'  'Now !" — boom — boom — boom — boom ! 
I  caught  my  second  gun.  Earth,  air 
and  sky  were  full  of  the  flying,  whirl- 
ing ducks;  and  such  a  roar  and  thunder 
of  wings  and  confusion  I  will  probably 
never  witness  again.  The  excitement 
was  superb;  and  when  the  major  part 
of  the  flock  had  winged  their  way  out 
of  the  woods,  ducks  continued  to  get  up 
here  and  there  singly  'and  in  pairs, 
keeping  us  busy  for  the  next  two  or 
three  minutes.  One  fool  mallard  flew 
safe  into  the  open ;  then  in  his  blind  ex- 
citement and  fright  flew  back  within 
five  yards  of  the  boat  and,  as  he  turned 
down  the  river,  was  killed  by  Sam. 
The  battle  was  over,  and  our  suppressed 
excitement  gave  out  in  broad  smiles, 
and  the  yells  of  the  darkies  answering 
each  other.  We  killed  the  cripples  and 
gathered  in  sixteen  fine  birds.  Cross- 
ing the  river,  camp  was  made. 

Duck  shooting  on  the  Savannah  has 
a  charm  that  the  sport  offers  in  few 
other  places.  On  this  Southern  river 
we  float  down,  running  point  after  point 
from  one  shore  to  the  other,  surprising 
bunches  of  ducks  here  and  there,  offer- 
ing all  kinds  of  shots.  Then  there  are 
the  constant  changes  of  scenery  and  a 
new  camp  almost  every  night,  and 
usually  fine  weather  just  cold  enough 
to  stir  the  blood,  if  the  expedition  is 
projected — say  the  middle  of  December. 
There  are  also  points  where  a  perman- 
ent camp  can  be  made,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  good  woodcock,  quail  and 
turkey  shooting  can  be  enjoyed. 

When  the  trip  is  finished,  you  can 
simply  wait  for  an  up-river  steamer, 
load  boats  and  camp  duds  generally  on 
board,  and  settle  down  to  enjoy  another 
phase  of  the  trip,  life  on  a  Savannah 
river  steamer,  which,  to  the  writer,  is  a 
constant  source  of  amusement. 


BNCOONIlTOc 


ARSTAIRS  was  a  no- 
toriously diffident  man ; 
in  his  college  days  he 
had  been  ' '  Bashful 
Billy "  to  the  whole 
of  Harvard,  notwith- 
standing that  he  pul- 
led the  strongest  oar 
on  the  crew  and  was 
champion  in  his  class  with  the  gloves! 
The  unmerciful  chaffing  he  received  at 
home  and  abroad  had  not  tended  to  miti- 
gate his  somewhat  super-sensitiveness, 
and  as  he  grew  older  he  had  become 
what  is  known  as  essentially  a  man's 
man.  He  admired  women,  but  only  at  a 
safe  distance.  Therefore  it  was  somewhat 
of  a  surprise  to  the  Witheringtons  when 
he  accepted  their  invitation  to  stay  with 
them,  during  the  racing  season,  at  their 
cottage  on  North  Broadway.  To  tell 
the  truth,  Carstairs  had  hesitated  a  little 
when  young  Witherington  asked  him; 
but  he  knew  the  family  so  well — there 
was  only  Philip  and  his  mother  and 
father — and  he  did  so  hate  the  great, 
crowded,  noisy  hotels,  and  their  inevi- 
table brass  bands !  On  the  way  up  from 
the  station  in  the  dog-cart,  Phil  Wither- 
ington said: 

' '  We've  a  girl  staying  at  the  house ; 
we  met  at  Nice  last  winter,  and  mother 
took  such  a  decided  fancy  to  her 
that  she  asked  her  to  visit  us  when  we 
all  got  back  to  America.  It  just  hap- 
pens that  she  is  here  now;  but  you 
needn't  worry  about  it;  the  fact  is — " 

"  The  fact  is,  you've  decided  to  worry 
about  her  yourself — eh,  old  chap  ? " 
Carstairs  could  laugh  when  he  found 
that  he  had  not  been  asked  down  to  be 
the  cavalier  of  the  fair  guest.  "  Is  she 
an  American  ?  " 

' '  Yes ;  a  Virginia  girl — a  widow ;  her 
husband  died  a  year  or  so  ago." 

"  '  Beware  of  the  vidders,  Samivel;  ' 
she  is  wealthy,  I  suppose?  " 

"Very  well  off,  I  imagine,  and  an 
orphan." 

Carstairs  reflected  that  Phil's  mother 
was  a  wise  woman  in  her  generation;  it 
was  clear  to  him  now  why  the  young 
widow  had  been  invited  to  Ferny  Dell. 
"  Don't  put  yourself  to  any  trouble  to 


entertain  me,"  he  observed.  "  If  you 
have  business  of  that  kind  on  hand,  I'll 
keep  out  of  the  way.  I  wouldn't  think 
of  entering  the  lists  with  you,  Phil !  " 

"  As  it  happens,  I  am  not  in  the  lists 
myself,"  Witherington  said,  good-hu- 
moredly,  "  but  if  I  were  I  shouldn't  fear 
you,  Billy.  Mrs.  Chalmers  would  not 
fancy  your  style." 

"  No?     What's  the  matter  with  it  ?  " 

"  Too  sporty,"  measuring  his  friend's 
goodly  proportions  in  their  smart  tweed 
covering  with  a  critical  eye.  "  She 
doesn't  go  in  for  the  horsey  sort;  I  don't 
believe  she  knows  a  racehorse  from  a 
hunter." 

"  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
woman  should.  I  don't  think  I  like  the 
horsey  woman  m5'self,"  said  Carstairs, 
reflectively. 

Mrs.  Chalmers  did  not  prove  to  be 
exactly  the  type  of  woman  that  Phil's 
words  had  led  him  to  expect.  There 
was  nothing  fairy-like  or  fragile  about 
the  slim  figure  that  swept  into  the  room, 
in  the  trailing  black  gown,  just  as  din- 
ner was  announced;  and  the  hand,  cor- 
dially extended  to  him,  was  strong  and 
white,  with  the  firm  touch  of  a  self- 
reliant  woman,  possessing  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  herself  and  the  world  in 
general.  She  was  young — not  more 
than  twenty-two  or  three,  Carstairs 
thought,  who  could  have  told  you  a 
horse's  age  much  better — but  he  decided, 
at  once  to  like  her,  and,  with  a  judgment 
of  human  nature  quite  remarkable  for 
him,  he  also  decided  that  his  friend, 
Phil  Witherington,  was  not  her  sort  at  all. 

' '  I  don't  think  your  friend  Carstairs 
approves  of  me,"  Mrs.  Chalmers  said,  a 
few  days  later.  She  had  been  sitting 
quite  silent  for  several  minutes  watching 
the  efforts  of  Phil's  bull-terrier  to  catch 
unwary  grasshoppers  in  the  long  grass 
of  the  garden. 

Witherington  looked  up  and  laughed. 

"  He  approves  of  you  as  much  as  he 
does  of  any  girl.  He  is  not  a  ladies' 
man,  that's  all." 

"  Do  you  mean  he  thinks  women  are 
meditating  his  immediate  capture  if  they 
address  him?  There  are  men  like  that, 
I  know." 
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**  No;  not  exactly,"  replied  Phil,  care- 
lessly, unheedful  of  the  asperity  in  her 
usually  gentle  tone.  "  I  can  remember 
just  twice  having  seen  Carstairs  in  con- 
versation with  girls.  Once  was  at  a 
dance,  where  he  had  been  pressed  into 
service  by  a  fair  cousin  who  had  no  one 
else  to  take  her,  and  was  visiting  at  his 
house.  He  stood  the  entire  evening 
against  the  wall,  the  picture  of  misery, 
with  a  scared  look  crossing  his  face 
every  time  the  hostess  hove  in  sight. 
And  once,  when  he  was  groomsman  at 
the  wedding  of  a  chum  of  his,  and  poor 
Billy  was  endeavoring  to  be  vastly  en- 
tertaining, because  he  thought  he  owed 
it  to  the  groom,  to  the  homeliest  lot  of 
bridesmaids  it  has  ever  been  my  misfor- 
tune to  see.  The  truth  is  you  see,"  said 
Phil  magnanimously,  as  a  sort  of  com- 
pensation for  explaining  his  friend's 
peculiarities,  ' '  Billy  is  a  really  striking 
handsome  figure  and  the  women  natur- 
ally admire  him.  He  hasn't  much  money, 
however;  his  racing  stable  costs  him  a 
pretty  penn}^,  and  it  isn't  wonderfully 
paying." 

"What  sort  of  luck  to-day,  Billy?" 
said  young  Witherington  after  dinner. 
Mrs.  Chalmers  and  his  mother  were  deep 
in  a  literary  criticism,  and  paterfamilias 
was  busy. 

"Pretty  fair,"  Carstairs  answered. 
' '  You  know  I  had  two  horses  entered 
to-day.  Nasturtium  won  driving  in  the 
first  event,  but  the  three-year-old  Pen- 
zance was  badly  ridden  and  badly  pocket- 
ed in  the  stretch.  He  had  the  rail,  too,  but 
he  couldn't  get  through.  He  ought  to  have 
won,"  said  the  young  owner,  ruefully. 

"  Who  rode  him?  "  asked  Phil. 

"Johnson,  a  colored  boy.  He  has 
always  ridden  South  until  this  year.  I 
won't  have  him  again,  if  I  can  help  it. 
I  believe  he  is  tricky." 

"He  is  tricky." 

The  two  young  men  caught  the  words 
in  the  clear  treble,  and  both  looked  up 
quickly  enough  to  see  the  expression  of 
interest  in  the  speaker's  eyes. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Carstairs, 
politely. 

Mrs.  Chalmers  flushed  and  moved 
back  in  her  chair. 

"No,  I  beg  3^ours;  but  I  could  not 
help  hearing  what  you  were  saying, 
and  I  did  not  realize  I  had  spoken  my 
thoughts." 


"  You  have  heard  of  the  jockey,  per- 
haps? "  suggested  Carstairs,  and  his  gaze 
lingered  on  the  sweet,  girlish  face  and 
downcast  eyes. 

"  I — yes;  he  rode  for  a  friend  of  my 
fathers  down  South — the  South  is  my 
home,  Mr.  Carstairs — and  he  pulled  the 
horse,  an  even  money  favorite,  and 
when  he  was  brought  before  the  judges 
he  said  that  his  employer  had  ordered 
him  to  hold  back  his  mount  and  not  let 
him  win.  It  nearly  caused  the  owner, 
who  had  a  powerful  stable,  to  be  ostra- 
cised from  the  turf;  that  was  two  or 
three  years  ago.  He  may  have  ridden 
straight  enough  since  then." 

Young  Witherington  looked  at  her 
keenly,  and  there  was  a  faint  smile  about 
the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

As  the  days  went  by  it  began  to  dawn 
on  Mr.  Carstairs  that,  ' '  considering  he 
wasn't  her  sort  at  all,"  the  young  widow 
was  very  partial  to  the  society  of  Philip 
Witherington ;  they  drove  together  and 
walked  together,  and  went  to  church 
together;  and  this  Billy  had  always  been 
given  to  understand  was  a  very  bad 
sign;  and,  moreover,  when  the  question 
arose  as  to  which  young  man  was  to  do 
her  errands  and  fetch  her  wraps,  or  bring 
her  home  from  dinner  parties,  it  was 
always  Mr.  Philip  Witherington  for 
whom  she  distinctly  showed  her  prefer- 
ence; and  Philip  began  to  assume  most 
proprietary  airs  toward  his  mother's 
young  guest.  He  addressed  her  by  her 
first  name,  and  told  her  when  it  was  ad- 
visable to  sit  out  in  the  night  air,  and 
when  not,  and  what  men  she  should 
know,  and  which  ones  she  should  cut. 
Billy  began  to  find  the  time  hanging 
heavily  on  his  hands;  his  afternoons 
were  spent  at  the  races,  and  a  good  part 
of  the  mornings  at  the  stables  watching 
his  horses  exercised,  but  there  were 
moments  when  he  felt  extremely  dull. 
Phil  could  not  possibly  ride  with  him  or 
go  duck-shooting  with  hiin,  because  he 
was  too  busy  dancing  attendance  on 
Mrs.  Chalmers,  and  when  he  was  cour- 
ageous enough  to  ask  Mrs.  Chalmers  to 
drive  with  him,  or  walk,  or  play  piquet 
on  the  piazza,  she  was  sure  to  be  going 
to  the  springs  with  Philip,  or  to  a  tennis 
tournament  with  Philip ;  it  began  to  look 
as  if  Philip  had  a  monopoly. 

He  wondered  if  Witherington  was 
really  in  love  with  the  widow ;  it  wasn't 
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easy  to  fancy  Phil  in  love — he  was  such 
an  indolent,  careless,  happy-go-lucky  in- 
dividual; and  it  was  not  easy,  when 
Carstairs  came  to  think  of  it,  to  fancy 
Mrs.  Chalmers  in  love  with  Phil.  ' '  Why, 
by  Jove!  "  ejaculated  Billy — he  stood  in 
his  shirt-sleeves  before  his  dressing- 
table,  with  his  brush  suspended  above 
his  freshly-parted  hair,  and  surveyed 
the  deep  crimson  flush  extending  from 
throat  to  brow — "  I  believe  I  am  in  love 
with  her  myself!  " 

He  pondered  over  the  situation  a  long 
time;  he  pondered  over  it  while  he  got 
into  his  evening  clothes,  and  he  was 
still  pondering  so  deeply  when  he  went 
oiit  of  his  room  that  he  nearly  knocked 
over  young  Witherington  in  the 
corridor. 

Carstairs  was  very  quiet  that  night  at 
dinner;  perhaps  Mrs.  Chalmers  noticed 
it,  and  thought  he  needed  rousing,  for 
she  suddenly  became  brilliantly  gay;  it 
seemed  a  nervous  gayety  at  times ;  once 
or  twice  her  low,  soft  laughter  came  rip- 
pling to  him  across  the  flowers  and  the 
haze  of  the  candle-light;  his  eyes  kept 
wandering  to  where  she  sat,  with  the 
rosy  glow  on  her  dark  hair  and  her  slim 
throat  rising  like  a  flower  out  of  her 
mourning  draperies;  he  twisted  the  stem 
of  his  wine-glass  in  his  fingers  and  re- 
garded it  thoughtfully.  Why  hadn't  he 
spent  more  time  cultivating  the  ways  of 
her  world  instead  of  in  training  horses 
and  studying  betting  books  ?  She  had 
more  in  common  with  Phil ;  they  could 
understand  each  other  better.  She  thinks 
I  prefer  the  smell  of  hay  to  the  perfume 
of  a  ballroom,  he  told  himself  with  a 
groan,  and  I  haven't  an  idea  in  my  head 
above  a  horse ;  well,  I  haven't  had  until 
now ;  if  she  would  give  me  half  a  chance 
she  would  find  I  was  not  such  an  ass 
after  all,  but  she  can't  seem  to  think  of 
anyone  but  Philip ;  he  is  a  good  enough 
fellow,  but  I  do  not  understand  what 
she  sees  in  him. 

Mrs.  Chalmers  did  give  Billy  Carstairs 
half  a  chance  before  very  long,  but  it 
was  not  entirely  her  doing.  One  day 
Phil,  while  riding  his  bicycle  on  the  Lake 
drive,  was  knocked  over  by  a  runaway 
horse,  and  his  wheel  had  become  en- 
tangled in  the  wheels  of  the  road  wagon 
and  irretrievably  wrecked.  When  he 
was  extricated,  unconscious,  it  was  found 
that  he  was  quite  seriously  hurt — enough, 


anyway,  to  lay  him  up  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  to  stop  his  golf  and  his  church- 
going  with  Clara  Chalmers  for  some  time 
to  come.  "  And  this,"  Mr.  Carstairs  in- 
elegantly remarked  to  his  confidant,  the 
mirror,  "is  where  you  do  yourself 
proud;"  and  forthwith  he  and  Mrs. 
Chalmers  became  very  good  friends, 
while  Witherington  lay  upstairs  nursing 
a  broken  head  and  grumbling  that  his 
mother's  guest  would  certainly  take  her 
departure  now,  with  no  one  to  go  about 
with  her  but  old  Carstairs. 

So  Billy  became  quite  devout  in  his 
church-going;  and  submitted  so  tamely 
to  being  taken  out  to  dinners  and  to  golf 
and  garden  fetes  that  he  was  surprised 
at  himself;  but  with  all  her  gracious 
manners  and  friendly  ways  he  noticed 
how  differently  she  accepted  his  atten- 
tions. With  Phil  she  was  on  terms  of 
the  most  thorough  understanding.  She 
chaffed  him  and  challenged  him,  sent 
him  away  when  she  was  tired  of  his 
society,  and  coaxed  him  back  when  she 
wished  to  be  amused.  He  wished  she 
would  treat  him  with  the  same  good 
fellowship.  "  She  seems  to  bottle  up 
her  fine  lady  airs  exclusively  for  me," 
he  commented,  disconsolately.  "She 
needn't  keep  me  at  such  a  distance.  I 
believe  she  is  making  use  of  me  till  Phil 
gets  well !  "  And  having  come  to  that 
flattering  conclusion,  Mr.  Carstairs  took 
to  spending  long  mornings  at  the  stables, 
and  he  took  his  cigar  down  to  the  bust- 
ling hotels  in  the  village  after  dinner 
when  there  were  men  calling  on  Mrs. 
Witherington's  veranda.  How  could  he 
know  that  Mrs.  Chalmers,  in  her  very 
prettiest  gown,  had  spent  the  entire 
morning  on  the  piazza  in  expectant  wait- 
ing, when  she  greeted  him,  on  his  return 
for  luncheon,  with  the  smiling  remark 
that  she  had  been  so  busy  writing  let- 
ters ever  since  breakfast!  How  could 
he  know  that  she  had  sat  rocking  back 
and  forth  on  the  dim  piazza  in  the  even- 
ing, listening  to  the  nonsense  of  the  men 
around  her,  with  her  eyes  watching 
down  the  long  road  for  the  red  gleam 
of  a  cigar  and  a  pair  of  broad  shoulders 
to  come  swinging  along  under  the 
trees  ? 

Carstairs  came  in  late  to  dinner  one 
night  to  find  that  Phil  had  made  his 
first  appearance  down  stairs,  looking 
rather  weak  and  wan  after  his  illness, 
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but  in  splendid  spirits,  and  in  a  seat  next 
to  Mrs.  Chalmers. 

"What  do  you  think,"  he  called  out 
after  his  friend  had  made  his  apologies 
for  being  behind  time,  "Clara  is  talk- 
ing of  leaving!  " 

"Leaving!"  echoed  Billy,  blankly, 
and  his  appetite  for  the  bisque  placed 
before  him  immediately  vanished. 

' '  You  see  I  have  overstayed  the 
limits  of  hospitality  now,"  the  young 
widow  remarked  deprecatingly,  "  I 
came  for " 

"An  indefinite  stay,"  put  in  Phil. 
"And  she  has  got  to  stop  until  after 
the  Crystal  Stakes — hasn't  she,  Billy  ? 
You  must  really,"  he  said,  turning  to 
her,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  that  had 
become  a  little  hollow  since  the  acci- 
dent; "it  is  the  last  day  of  the  race 
meeting,  and  you  must  wait  to  see  old 
Carstairs'  horse  drive  the  others  home." 

"You  need  not  be  so  sure,  my  son," 
Billy  answered  easily,  "my  colt  has  a 
pretty  fair  chance.  Blount  has  been 
training  him  thoroughly;  he  is  in  fine 
shape,  and  the  weight  just  suits  him." 

"What  horse  of  yours  is  entered?" 
Mrs  Chalmers  asked. 

"Sir  Ronald;  he  is  a  chestnut  two- 
year-old.  " 

"  Do  you  really  think  he  stands  any 
chance  ? " 

She  met  his  eyes  squarely  as  she  put 
the  question,  and  the  color  came  slowly 
into  her  cheeks. 

Carstairs  felt  a  quick  thrill  of  pleas- 
ure at  the  interest  the  query  implied; 
he  thought  how  doubly  anxious  he 
would  be  now  for  his  jockey  to  land 
his  horse  and  the  $45,000  purse. 

' '  Well,  yes ;  I  think  Sir  Ronald  will 
win,"  he  answered,  lowering  his  gaze 
to  the  wine-glass  in  his. fingers.  "My 
trainer  is  not  so  sanguine;  he  told  me 
to-day  that  the  race  was  virtually  ours 
but  for  one  thing — there  is  a  dark 
horse. " 

"  Yes  ?  "  inquiringly. 

"  A  filly  that  has  been  showing  mar- 
velous speed  in  an  inferior  class  of 
horses,  but  with  the  handicap  imposed, 
and  her  present  splendid  condition,  and 
the  mount  she  has,  Blount  says  she  will 
have  a  walkover;  all  the  stable  say  so; 
I  can't  think  why  she  is  asked  to  carry 
so  little  weight. " 

"  And  the  name?  "  inquired  Phil. 


"  Her  name  is  Princess  Bonnie." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  did  I  do  that?  " 
asked  Witherington,  suddenly.  Mrs. 
Chalmers  wiped  the  claret  from  her 
slim  white  fingers  and  smiled. 

"No,  I  spilled  it;  most  careless  of 
me.  Goon,  Mr.  Carstairs;  and  so  they 
believe  she  will  win?  " 

"Well,  that  is  the  question,"  replied 
Billy. 

' '  Blount  says  Ronald  can't  give  her 
five  pounds  and  beat  her,  and  then, 
Crockett,  who  has  the  mount,  is  the 
best  light-weight  jockey  in  the  East." 

"Who  owns  Princess  Bonnie  ?  "  asked 
Phil. 

"The  Oakdale  Stable;  I  don't  know 
the  name  of  the  owner.  I  think  John 
Stephens,  who  trains  for  it,  owns  most 
of  the  string.  They  are  a  good  lot  of 
horses — there !  that's  enough,  old  man, 
we  are  boring  your  mother  and  Mrs. 
Chalmers  to  death. " 

As  they  rose  from  the  table  Carstairs 
held  the  door  open  for  her  to  pass  out 
with  her  hostess. 

"  Promise  you  will  stay  ?  "  he  whis- 
pered with  his  eyes  on  hers.  And  Clara 
Chalmers  answered,  "  I  promise." 

It  was  an  ideal  day  for  a  horse  race. 
There  had  been  just  enough  rain 
during  the  night  to  make  the  track 
fast,  and  the  crisp  touch  of  autumn  in 
the  air  was  inspiring  to  both  horses 
and  riders. 

' '  Billy  will  take  it  very  hard  if  he 
loses  to-day,"  Witherington  said,  as  he 
studied  his  racing  card.  Mrs.  Chalmers, 
who  had  been  persuaded  to  come  to  the 
course  with  Mrs.  Witherington,  leaned 
over  the  railing  of  the  box  and  looked 
down  at  the  crowd  passing  to  and  fro 
from  the  betting  ring. 

' '  I  suppose  the  stakes  are  large  ?  " 
she  said. 

"Yes;  they  amount  to  something 
like  fifty  thousand  dollars,"  answered 
Phil.  "  Billy  said  if  he  did  not  win  he 
would  have  to  quit  racing  for  good." 

"Yes,  so  he  told  me;  I  hope  he  will 
win,"  Clara  said  in  a  low  voice;  but 
Carstairs  heard  the  words  as  he  came 
up  into  the  box  from  the  paddock;  his 
eyes  were  shining  with  excitement,  and 
he  had  to  stop  a  moment  to  steady  his 
voice. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  scratches, 
Phil  ? " 
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"  No;  what's  the  matter,  old  man  ?  " 

He  sat  down  and  passed  his  hand- 
kerchief across  his  brow. 

"Princess  Bonnie  is  scratched." 

"  Princess  Bonnie — why  ?  " 

' '  I  don't  know ;  I  can't  find  out ;  the 
stable  is  astounded.  She  had  such  a 
sure  thing;  old  Stephens  has  turned 
crusty  and  won't  explain  ;  and  they  are 
giving  prohibitive  odds  on  Sir  Ronald. 
Aren't  you  going  to  have  some- 
thing on  him?  the  tide  is  surely  turning 
in  my  favor  now ! " 

After  all,  the 
race  for  the 
Crystal  Stakes  r~  '  -  ^ 
was  a  good  deal 
like  most  other 
races,  but  to  two 
people  up  in  the 
grand  stand  it 
seemed  as  if 
th  ose  horses 
would  never  ap- 
pear around  the 
curve  of  the 
home -stretch. 
But  at  last,  in  a 
cloud  of  dust, 
they  came 
sweeping  along, 
the  blue  and 
canary  of  the 
favorite  about 
third  in  the 
bunch,  and  the 
pacemaker,  a 
rank  outsider, 
leading  by  near- 
ly a  length.  The 
crowd  pressed 
up  to  the  railing, 
and  a  dull,  con- 
tinuous murmur 

arose  as  they  urged  on  the  horses  they 
had  backed;  there  were  passionate 
appeals  for  the  favorite  and  his  jockey 
to  win;  but  Sir  Ronald,  responded 
gamely  to  the  call  of  his  rider  and,  shot 
beyond  his  companions,  locked  with  the 
pacemaker  neck  to  neck,  and  passed 
her, — the  favorite  had  won. 

Billy  Carstairs  lit  his  cigar  after  din- 
ner and  went  out  alone  into  the  garden  to 
think  it  all  over ;  his  nerves  were  some- 
what shaken  by  the  excitement  of  the 
day,  and  he  wanted  to  dream  awhile  and 
build  castles  in  the  air. 
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It  was  late,  and  the  dew  was  falling 
when  he  was  aroused  from  these  pleas- 
ing  meditations   by   the    fact    that  his 
cigar  had  gone  out  and  the  sound  of  a 
woman's  voice  close  at  hand;  there  was 
another,  too,  after  a  moment — a  man's; 
it   was   a    curious    voice,     quick,    low- 
spoken,  uncultivated,  but  withal,  kindly. 
Carstairs  did  not  mean  to  listen,  he  was 
sorry  they  had  disturbed  his  peaceful 
solitude,  but  his  cigar  had  gone  out  and 
the    night   was    growing    chilly.       He 
thought  they  would  walk  away  directly 
and  he  could  go 
in  doors,  but  the 
next  words  kept 
him    rooted    to 
4Bai^  the  spot. 

islHf  "Begging 

^•■■'  your   pardon, 

miss,"  the  man's 
voice  was  argu- 
ing, "but  I've 
my  reputation ; 
another  such 
decision  on  your 
part  would  do 
me  great  harm; 
we  gave  away 
the  race;  the  filly 
was  never  more 
fit  than  she  was 
to-day.  Every- 
one knew  it,  and 
there  was  no 
boasting  about 
her.  Why,  I've 
trained  for  you 
going  on  four 
years,  Miss 
Clara,  and  your 
poor  father 
twenty  years 
before,  but  I 
never  had  a  set-back  like  this, — beg- 
ging your  pardon,  but  I  can't  under- 
take your  horses  any  longer;  this  is  the 
last  straw;  I  am  getting  old,  and  my 
patience  isn't  what  it  was.  I've  some 
pride,  you  know,  and  it  goes  hard 
with  me  to  see  the  hours  and  the 
weeks  I  have  spent — all  for  nothing — 
and  me  the  laughing-stock  of  the  stable. " 
Carstairs  could  see,  through  the  trellis 
the  wrathful  face  of  the  speaker. 

"Now,  now,  John,  don't  be  cross  with 
me !  I  had  very  good  reasons  for  with- 
drawing Princess  Bonnie,  and    if  I  pay 
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you  and  give  you  an  interest  besides,  why 
should  you  care  what  the  reasons  are  ? 
I  did  not  covet  the  stakes  ;  if  my  stable 
pays,  it  is  all  I  ask.  I  can't  let  you  go, 
John.  Why,  where  would  I  find  so 
faithful  an  old  friend  ?  I  couldn't  trust 
anyone  else  to  train  my  horses." 

The  garden-chair  was  pushed  back 
across  the 
gravel  with  a 
sudden  grat- 
ing noise,  and 
Clara  Chal- 
mers walked 
around  the 
little  arbor 
and  looked  in, 
to  see  Car- 
stairs  sitting 
there  still 
with  his  cigar 
firmly  held 
in  his  fingers ; 
there  was 
silence  for  an 
instant;  it 
was  almost 
impercepti- 
ble; then  she 
said  gently, 
' '  You  can  go, 
John,"  and 
stood  there 
waiting  until 
the  old  man's 
footsteps  had 
died  away ; 
then  she  turn- 
ed back  and 
c  onf  routed 
Carstairs. 

"You  have 
heard  ? "  she 
asked  simply. 

"I  couldn't 
help  'it.  It 
is  the  truth, 
then  ? " 

He  wen  up  quite  close  to  her  and  laid 
both  his  hands  very  lightly  upon  her 
shoulders. 

**You  are  the  owner  of  the  Oakdale 
Stable — of  Princess  Bonnie — of " 

She  walked  away  laughing  nervously 
— half  defiantly. 

"I  am  a  Southern  woman,  Mr.  Car- 
stairs.  I  think,  perhaps,  we  have  a 
little    more    sentiment    for    home    ties 
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than  you  have  up  North;  we  like  to 
cling  to  old  associations.  I  was  born 
and  bred  at  Oakdale;  it  was  my  father's 
breeding  establishment  in  Virginia,  and 
I  grew  up  with  his  colts.  I  ran  wild 
about  his  farm  and  knew  nearly  as  much 
about  horseflesh  and  loved  it  just  as 
dearly  as  he  did.      He  died  two  months 

after  I  had 
lost  my  hus- 
band, and  I 
— I  could  not 
stay  there 
any  longer. 
I  could  not 
bear  it,  so  I 
sold  the 
house,  but  I 
c  ould  not 
part  with  the 
horses."  She 
threw  back 
her  head  as 
she  finished 
her  explana- 
tion and  met 
his  eyes ;  but 
the  crimson 
in  her  cheeks 
betrayed 
how  bitterly 
she  regretted 
the  discov- 
ery. 

"What, 
then,  is  it  so 
appalling  ?  " 
she  said. 

"  It— isn't 
—that,"  fal- 
tered Car- 
stairs,  * '  but 
that  you 
should  sacri- 
fice-that you 
should  with- 
draw —  give 
me  a  mo- 
ment to  see  things  in  their  right 
light. 

It  could  not  have  taken  so  very  long, 
for  when  Phil  Witherington  came  out 
into  the  garden  about  fifteen  minutes 
later,  he  saw  that  he  had  lost  the  widow 
forever.  He  formed  his  lips  for  an  as-" 
tonished  whistle,  but  he  did  not  whistle; 
he  only  said  : 

' '  Well,  if  it  isn't  old  Carstairs !  " 
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GOVERNMENT   HOUSE,    PORT   OF  SPAIN,    WHERE   FLIES  THE  UNION  JACK. 


CYCLING  within  ten  degrees  of 
the  equator  in  the  month  of 
June  would  seem  to  be  a  form 
of  exercise  not  at  all  calculated 
to  minister  either  to  one's  health  or 
pleasure.  This  was  the  almost  unani- 
mous opinion  of  my  friends.  Never- 
theless, my  wheel,  in  due  season,  was 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Her 
Majesty's  Custom  officers  at  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad,  the  most  tropical  of 
the  Caribbee  Islands,  full  of  strange 
and  novel  sights.  It  was  some  consola- 
tion to  find  on  the  streets  several  old- 
fashioned  safeties,  and  to  learn  that 
three  pneumatics  had  found  their  way 
there  from  England,  and  it  was  reassur- 
ing to  hear,  after  the  dire  warnings 
given  me  at  home,  that  as  yet  none  of 
these  cyclists  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
climate.  Nevertheless,  I  must  in  all 
honesty  record  here  that  an  English- 
man, who  owned  one  of  the  three 
pneumatics,  informed  me  the  morning 
I  set  for  my  first  trip  awheel  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  I  was  back 
again.  As  this  Englishman  had  never  rid- 
den over  a  Connecticut  road  on  a  broiling 
August  day,  I  forgave  him  the  superior 
smile  with  which  he  accompanied  his 
remark,  and  left  him  to  fan  himself  over 
his  ledger  while   I   threaded    my  way 


among  negroes,  coolies  and  corbeaux — 
the  feathered  scavengers  of  the  town. 

As  I  wheeled  along  the  shady  road, 
I  decided,  if  I  could  find  the  way,  to  go 
as  far  as  the  Blue  Basin,  which,  with 
the  Pitch  Lake  at  La  Brea,  shares  the 
attention  of  all  visitors  to  the  island.  I 
knew  that  the  Basin  was  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  Port  of 
Spain,  but  it  took  me  some  time  to 
learn  the  distance.  All  the  information 
I  could  extract  from  the  coolies  and 
negroes  I  met  was,  "it's  a  good  piece," 
or,  "it's  not  too  far. "  Having  evidently 
sounded  the  full  depth  of  their  topo- 
graphical knowledge,  and  feeling  pretty 
sure  I  was  on  the  right  road,  I  left  the 
distance  question  to  be  settled  later.  It 
is  in  fact  nine  miles. 

I  found  the  road,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  way,  one  of  the  very  best  I  had 
ever  ridden  on.  It  was  a  smooth  mac- 
adam and  kept  in  excellent  repair.  I 
could  not  but  compare  this  hard,  even 
surface  with  the  deep  ruts  and 
"  thanky  marms"  I  was  accustomed  to 
bump  over  at  home.  Perhaps  one  of 
these  days,  as  Good  Roads  Associations 
multiply  and  fill  the  land,  we  may  have 
as  good  roads  as  I  found  in  out-of-the- 
way  Trinidad. 

The  weather  in  its  way  was  just  as 
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fine  as  the  road.  The  temperature  was 
about  eighty  degrees;  but  the  invigorat- 
ing breeze  which  swept  in  from  the  sea 
made  it  seem  much  lower.  Great 
"  cotton-head  "  clouds — to  be  found 
only  where  the  trade  winds  blow — 
stood  sentinel  on  the  horizon:  other 
clouds  moved  in  light  masses  over  the 
face  of  the  sun,  throwing  their  shadows 
across  the  whiteness  of  the  limestone 
road.  Altogether  it  was  an  ideal  day 
for  cycling,  and  my  spirits  rose,  as  the 
wheel  carried  me  swiftly  along  into  the 
first  coolie  village  I  had  seen. 

A  noble  avenue  of  saman  trees 
leads  up  to  the  St.  James'  Barracks  and 
the    adjoining    police-station.  They 

are  covered  to  the  topmost  branch 
with  trailing  parasites — one  resembles 
so  much  in  leaf  and  berry  the  mistletoe, 
that  I  am  sure  at  Christmas  time  it 
makes  a  very  good  substitute  for  it. 

The  saman  has  the  peculiarity  of 
closing  up  its  leaves  at  sundown,  there- 
by allowing  the  dew  to  descend  on  the 
ground  embraced  in  the  area  of  its 
wide-spreading  branches.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  grass  grows  thick  and  lux- 
uriant up  to  the  trunks  of  these  giants, 
affording  a  shady  pasture-ground  for 
cattle  even  on  the  hottest  days.  In  the 
coolie  village  may  be  seen  eastern  life 
as  it  is  in  India;  for  the  coolies  have 
brought  to  Trinidad  the  manners  and 
customs  of  their  distant  home  in  Hin- 
dostan,  even  to  a  Brahmin  temple,  said 
to  be  the  only  one  outside  the  sacred 
soil  of  India.  I  noticed  at  least  three 
temples  in  the  village ;  but,  as  strangers 
are  not  allowed  to  pollute  them  by 
their  presence,  I  was  unable  to  do  more 
than  glance  through  the  open  doorway 
of  one  of  them.  Near  the  door  were 
some  beds,  made  of  bamboo,  covered 
with  rugs  of  the  usual  Indian  pattern, 
and,  no  doubt,  valuable.  I  suppose  the 
beds  belonged  to  the  Babagees,  or 
priests,  several  of  whom  were  squatting 
on  their  heels,  in  a  row,  outside  of  the 
building.  Some  of  the  coolies  are,  of 
course,  Mohammedans;  these  are  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  long,  flowing 
beard  which  marks  the  follower  of  the 
"  Prophet."  The  coolies  who  are  not 
of  "the  faithful"  are  smooth-shaven  on 
the  chin.  The  Anglican  Church  minis- 
ters to  the  coolies  who  have  embraced 
Christianity. 


For  a  village  of  the  nature  and  size 
of  La  Perou,  the  number  of  jeweler's 
shops  seems  out  of  all  proportion.  They 
are  almost  as  plentiful  as  the  rickety 
buildings,  on  whose  sign-boards  I  read 
the  legend,  ' '  Licensed  to  sell  spirit- 
uous liquors,"  in  every  variety  of 
lettering  and  bad  spelling.  When  we 
remember  that  a  coolie  converts  most 
of  his  savings  into  bangles  and  brace- 
lets and  nose-rings  for  the  adornment 
of  his  wife,  who  thus  becomes  his  bank 
and  banker  all  in  one,  the  reason  for  the 
jeweler  shops  becomes  apparent. 

These  shops  are  not  imposing  from 
an  architectural  point  of  view;  they  do 
not  boast  of  plate-glass  windows,  nor.  in 
fact,  of  any  windows  at  all.  Neither, 
upon  entering,  does  one  look  into  the 
depths  of  smart  show-cases,  with  their 
glittering  contents  resting  royally  on 
beds  of  many-colored  plush.  The  most 
gifted  imagination  could  not  develop 
a  Tiffany's  out  of  one  of  these  primi- 
tive establishments.  A  little  hut,  hardly 
large  enough  to  contain  the  silversmith 
and  his  small  furnace  of  dried  clay,  with 
the  tiny  anvil  standing  beside  it,  suffices 
for  the  needs  of  proprietor  and  cus- 
tomers. Yet  these  smiths  can  turn 
out  some  very  creditable  specimens  of 
their  art.  Give  one  of  them  a  few 
florins  or  half-crowns,  and  he  will  make 
you  a  bracelet  "  while  you  wait."  He 
will  throw  the  coins  into  the  charcoal 
fire  glowing  in  his  little  bowl  of  a  fur- 
nace; melt  them  with  his  blow-pipe; 
hammer  out  the  metal,  and  twist  it 
into  the  required  shape;  trace  an  in- 
tricate pattern  with  a  nail ;  plunge  the 
finished  article  into  water  to  cool  it;  and 
hand  you  the  product  of  his  skill  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time. 

As  one  cannot  travel  in  Trinidad 
without  seeing  coolies  everywhere,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  a  word  here  as 
to  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  these 
Hindoos  are  found  so  far  from  their 
native  land. 

It  is  now  nearly  fifty  years  since  the 
first  immigration  to  Trinidad  from  India 
took  place.  At  that  time — and  indeed 
it  is  to  a  lesser  degree  the  case  to-day — 
the  island  was  sparsely  populated  in 
proportion  to  its  size.  Laborers  were 
few,  and  very  hard  to  get.  In  Trinidad, 
that  great  incentive  to  toil — necessity — 
is  nearly  altogether  wanting.    A  fine  cli- 
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mate  and  one  of  the  most  prolific 
soils  in  the  world  make  Trinidad  a 
lazy  man's  paradise.  When  a  few  poles 
thrust  in  the  ground,  and  wattled  be- 
tween, with  a  roof  of  palm  or  plantain 
leaves,  suffice  for  a  residence,  there  is 
no  great  incentive  to  a  native  to  raise 
money  for  rent  or  house-building;  espe- 
cially as  it  costs  nothing  for  either  lot 
or  building  materials.  This  was  even 
truer  fifty  years  ago  than  it  is,  perhaps, 
to-day;  although  even  now  three-quar- 
ters of  the  island  is  still  to  be  cleared 
and  cultivated. 

From  the  stand-point  of  the  planter 
of  fifty  years  ago,  with  his  cacao  and 
sugar  estates  to  be  cultivated,  the  out- 
look was  anything  but  bright;  laborers 
were  not  to  be  had,  and  ruin  stared  him 
in  the  face.  At  this  juncture  was  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  importing  laborers 
from  over-crowded  India. 

The  immigration  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  government,  which  has 
issued  the  most  stringent  regulations  as 
to  the  treatment  of  the  coolies,  and  sees 
that  they  are  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
The  coolie  is  indentured  to  his  employer 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  He  is  provided 
with  quarters  on  the  estate  and  his 
wages  are  twenty-five  cents  a  day.  In 
addition,  he  receives  free  medical  and 
hospital  care,  and  for  the  first  year  or 
two  he  is  supplied  with  daily  rations. 
When  his  term  has  expired,  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  free  passage  back  to  India ; 
but  many  prefer  to  remain  in  the  island, 
hiring  themselves  out  as  free  laborers, 
or  they  start  a  shop  or  cultivate  a  piece 
of  land  on  their  own  account.  There 
are  at  present  in  Trinidad  about  70,000 
coolies  altogether. 

The  coolie's  wants  are  few,  and,  as  a 
rule,  he  is  the  incarnation  of  thrift, 
saving  an  almost  incredible  proportion 
of  his  small  wages  to  carry  home  with 
him.  I  was  told  that  some  of  the  coolies 
who  are  in  business  for  themselves 
are  among  the  wealthiest  men  in 
Trinidad. 

The  coolie  makes  a  good  laborer,  as 
he  comes  from  a  race  innured  to  toil. 
^His  slim  and  almost  emaciated  figure  is 
'no  index  to  the  powers  of  endurance  he 
really  possesses.  It  is  acknowledged 
on  all  sides  that  the  coolie  has  been  the 
salvation  of  the  colony;  and  under  the 
firm  administration  of  the  laws  enacted 


for  his  protection,  he  is  very  much  better 
off  than  he  was  at  home. 

When  I  cleared  the  village,  the  road 
led  me  quite  close  to  the  beach,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  narrow  cane- 
fields  and  groves  of  cocoa-nut  palm.  On 
this  stretch  I  had  a  good  view  of  the 
Gulf  and  of  the  shipping  lying  at 
anchor.  It  was  like  a  glimpse  of  home, 
when,  from  my  strangely  unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings, I  made  out  the  graceful  spars 
of  the  America.,  on  board  of  which  I 
knew  Captain  Armstrong  was  regarding, 
with  useless  wrath,  the  lazy  negroes 
leisurely  unloading  cargo.  Across  the 
Gulf,  the  Naparima  Hill  raised  its  dome- 
shaped  head  nearly  forty  miles  away, 
keeping  watch  and  ward  over  San  Fer- 
nando, nestling  at  its  foot.  The  Five 
Islands,  directly  ahead,  reminded  me 
of  the  many  wooded  islets  of  Lake 
George  ;  but  instead  of  pine  and  birch 
and  laurel,  a  riotous  tangle  of  vegeta- 
tion, ending  at  the  water's-edge  with 
the  poisonous  manchineel,  told  me  how 
far  I  was  from  the  beautiful  northern 
lake  lying  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Adirondacks. 

Not  far  beyond  the  coolie  village  is 
the  hamlet  of  Cocorite,  with  its  white- 
walled  Leper  Asylum  standing  well 
back  from  the  road.  Leprosy  is  quite 
prevalent  in  Trinidad,  as  it  is,  more  or 
less,  in  all  the  Caribbees.  The  Leper 
Asylum  is  for  those  who  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  medical  care,  as  there 
is  no  law  compelling  lepers  to  withdraw 
to  it     Indeed,  I  saw  several  lepers. 

From  this  on,  the  road,  as  smooth 
and  hard  as  a  floor,  wound  most  pict- 
uresquely about  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
entering  the  valley  of  Diego  Martin  at 
Four  Roads,  which  is  four  miles  distant 
from  Port  of  Spain.  At  Four  Roads — 
which  hardly  attains  the  dignity  of  a 
village  —  stands  one  of  the  police-sta- 
tions, which  are  scattered  here  and 
there  throughout  Trinidad,  reminding 
one  of  Ireland  with  its  barracks  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  These  black 
policemen,  in  white  jacket  and  helmet 
and  dark-blue  trousers,  are  a  fine 
soldierly-lookmg  body  of  men,  and  no 
doubt  have  plenty  to  do  in  enforcing 
law  and  order  among  the  heterogeneous 
nationalities  with  which  they  deal. 

It  was  soon  after  leaving  Four  Roads 
that  I  met  a  white  man  coming  towards 
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me  in  a  buggy.  Stopping,  to  make  sure 
of  the  right  road  and  the  distance  to  the 
Basin,  I  found,  to  my  great  pleasure, 
that  this  gentleman  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.     He  gave  me  a 


women  are  accustomed  to  carry  burdens 
on  the  head,  they  had  erect,  well- 
shaped  figures,  and  walked  with  a  free, 
easy  step  which  was  a  delight  to  see. 
Every  coolie  I  met  saluted  me  with  a 
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very  cordial  invitation  to  lunch  with 
him  at  his  vicarage  in  Diego  Martin 
on  my  return  journey. 

All  along  the  road  I  met  donkey- 
carts  laden  with  grass  or  cocoa-nuts, 
evidently  on  the  way  to  market.  Some- 
times a  negro  held  the  reins,  but  more 
frequently  the  driver  was  a  coolie,  who 
very  often  had  his  modest-looking  little 
wife  sitting  on  the  load  beside  him,  her 
huge  silver  ear-rings  keeping  time  to 
the  jolting  of  the  cart. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  size  of  the  loads 
carried  on  their  heads  by  many  of  the 
women  that  I  met  Large  wooden 
trays,  on  which  mangoes,  cocoa-nuts, 
cashews  and  other  fruit  were  piled  up 
into  huge  pyramids,  were  carried  as 
easily  and  jauntily  as  if  they  weighed 
no  more  than  the  little  "  toques  "  which 
I  have  seen  some  fair  ladies  wear,  only 
too  conscious  of  what  was  on  tJieir 
heads.       As    amone    all    races    whose 


courteous  "  salaam  sahib,"  an  attention 
I  was  always  careful  to  return.  I  was 
never  tired  of  looking  at  these  Asiatics, 
with  their  melancholy  faces,  stalking 
mournfully  along  as  if  they  were  at- 
tending their  own  funerals.  They 
looked  as  if  nothing  in  this  world  or 
the  next  could  startle  them  out  of  the 
gravity  of  demeanor  which  contrasted 
so  strongly  with  the  broad,  smiling 
faces  of  the  negroes,  who,  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear  at  sight  of  the  wheel, 
greeted  me  with  boisterous  "  Mawnin', 
massa,  t'ink  you  hab  berry  fine  hoss !" 

It  was  very  amusing,  too,  to  see  a 
stalwart  negro  astride  a  dejected-look- 
ing donkey,  hardly  bigger  than  a  good- 
sized  St.  Bernard  dog.  With  his  legs 
drawn  up,  so  that  his  feet  might  clear 
the  ground,  he  would  sit  so  close  to  the 
tail  that  a  rear  view  failed  to  give  any 
part  of  the  donkey  except  its  hind  legs. 
All  he  had  to  do,  in  mounting,  was  to 
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walk  tip  from  behind,  when  the  donkey 
wasn't  looking,  and  when  the  animal 
was  well  under  him  tuck  up  his  legs, 
use  persuasive  language,  or  a  more  per- 
suasive stick,  and  start  upon  his  jour- 
ney. So,  in  dismounting,  he  had  merely 
to  lower  his  feet  and  let  the  donkey 
walk  from  under  him. 

Nearly  every  man  I  saw  carried  a 
machete,  an  instrument  that  looks  like  a 
cutlass,  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
The  sugar-canes  are  cut  with  it  in  the 
fields;  and  with  it  the  cacao-pods  are 
cut  from  the  tree  and  split  open  to  get 
at  the  beans.  With  one  swift  blow  of  his 
machete,  the  thirsty  native  will  remove 
the  top  from  the  green  cocoa-nut,  that 


On  either  hand  the  mountains  raised 
their  wooded  crests,  shutting  out  on 
one  side  the  placid  Gulf,  and  on  the 
other  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
dashing  high  above  the  cliffs.  Here 
and  there  a  cabbage-palm  stood  out 
upon  some  lofty  summit,  its  pillar-like 
trunk  soaring  upward  eighty  feet  or 
more  before  throwing  out  the  long 
green  plumes  that  are  its  crown  of 
glory.  Ah,  the  palms!  most  graceful 
of  all  the  trees  Nature  has  set  up  in 
her  beautiful  domain !  With  its  stately 
column  and  feathery  coronet,  the  palm, 
among  the  trees,  is  the  most  fitting 
emblem  of  all  that  is  strong  and  tender, 
like    some    rare    character     in     which 
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he  may  refresh  himself  with  the  sweet 
water  it  contains.  In  a  land  where  to 
"cross  lots"  means  to  hew  one's  way 
through  a  mass  of  tangled  vines, 
creepers,  cacti,  and  underbrush  of  all 
kinds,  which  spring  up  again  almost  as 
soon  as  cut  down,  the  machete  is  an  in- 
dispensable implement.  In  the  country 
districts,  a  man  would  no  more  go  out 
without  his  machete  than  a  fashionable 
youth  would  without  his  cane. 

From  Four  Roads  to  Diego  Martin, 
my  way  led  me  through  such  a  scene  of 
tropical  beauty  that  to  describe  it  with 
any  kind  of  justice  is,  to  me  at  least, 
simply  impossible. 


grace  and  strength  are  joined  in  due 
and  just  proportion.  Out  of  the  mass  of 
green  farther  down  the  slope,  a  bright 
blaze  of  scarlet  marks  the  flamboyant 
tree,  setting  the  forest  all  aflame. 
Nearer  in  the  valley  stands  the  giant 
ceiba,  or  silk-cotton  tree,  with  its  board- 
like buttressed  trunk,  and  covered  to  its 
topmost  bough  with  orchids  and  count- 
less other  varieties  of  parasitic  growth. 
Nearer  still  stand  great  clumps  of  bam- 
boo, each  cane  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter;  sounding,  a-s  their  lofty  tops 
strike  each  other  in  the  breeze,  like  the 
noise  of  rain  upon  a  shingle-roof. 
Down  to  the  very  roadside  the  jungle 
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comes,   threatening    to    reclaim     what 
man  has  wrested  from  it. 

Even  the  huts  along  the  road  are 
transfigured  and  glorified  by  the  wealth 
of  foliage  that  softens  and  enriches  all 
it  touches.  Hedges  of  crotons,  six  feet 
high,  with  leaves  of  gold  and  orange 
and  mottled-green ;  or  of  hibiscus,  red 
and  white,  whose  flowers  would  mea- 
sure four  and  five  inches  across  the 
centre,  grow  in  front  of  cabins  that,  in 
themselves,  would  be  a  blot  on  the  plain- 
est landscape  ever  eye  beheld.  But  be- 
hind such  a  hedge,  and  covered  with 
some  brilliant  vine,  one  forgets  the 
shabbiness  of  the  meanest  hovel,  since 
nature  has  concealed  it  with  such  a 
gracious  hand.  And  what  a  back- 
ground! Orange  trees,  limes,  cashews, 
tamarinds,  cacao  trees,  pawpaws, 
bread-fruits,  mangoes,  calabash,  and 
others  whose  names  I  know  not,  bril- 
liant with  fruit  of  every  shade  of  color, 
from  green  to  red  and  gorgeous  yellow, 
vie  with  each  other  in  claiming  prece- 
dence for  themselves  in  the  marvelous 
display  which  meets  the  eye.  In  the 
little  patches  of  garden,  the  long, 
splendid  leaves  of  the  plantain  and 
banana  almost  hide  the  flowers  of  every 
hue  that  form  so  strong  a  contrast 
to  the  ever-present  green;  while,  amid 
a  hundred  unknown  perfumes,  one  may 
detect  that  of  the  odorous  Cape  jas- 
mine hanging  heavy  in  the  air.  The 
eye  becomes  bewildered  amidst  such 
luxurious  abundance,  and  can  only  take 
in  a  fraction  of  what  it  sees. 

Within  a  mile  of  Diego  Martin  I  was 
overtaken  by  one  of  those  showers 
which,  coming  out  of  a  clear  sky,  will 
drench,  in  a  few  moments,  the  traveler 
unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  a  tropical 
climate.  As  the  first  drops  fell  I  asked 
for  shelter  at  a  cabin  I  was  just  about 
to  pass,  and  was  heartily  invited  to 
come  in  by  the  elderly  mulatto  woman, 
who  came  out  to  let  down  the  bamboo 
bars  which  did  dtity  as  a  gate. 

I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  I  had 
to  see  the  interior  of  a  native  house, 
and  to  converse  with  its  inmates.  That 
this  was  a  Roman  Catholic  family  was 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  walls 
from  floor  to  roof  were  papered 
with  the  Port  of  Spain  Catholic 
Nezvs.  The  eldest  girl,  who  appeared 
to  me  to  be  about  twenty-three  years 


old,  was,  I  found,  only  fourteen  and 
married.  A  couple  of  boys  looked  in 
timidly  at  the  door,  evidently  much 
interested  in  the  wheel,  which  leaned 
against  the  partition-wall.  Their  little 
sister  of  seven,  the  youngest  member 
of  the  family,  who  had  been  hanging 
back  of  her  brothers,  finally  plucked 
up  courage  enough  to  come  in,  being 
beguiled  by  the  bicycle  bell,  which  I 
rung  several  times  for  her  edification. 
The  mother  and  children  conversed 
with  each  other  in  the  French  patois, 
common  to  this  island — a  survival  of 
the  French  colonization  of  1783,  when 
from  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  and 
other  French  islands,  a  motley  crowd  of 
blacks  and  whites  poured  into  Trini- 
dad, making  the  Spanish  colony  French 
in  all  but  name. 

The  cottage  was  so  neat  and  clean, 
and  my  entertainers  so  friendly,  that  I 
parted  from  them  with  regret  when  the 
weather  cleared.  As  I  was  about  to 
leave,  my  kind  hostess  presented  me 
with  a  lovely  sweet-smelling  rose, 
plucked  freshly  from  the  garden. 

I  found  Diego  Martin  to  be  a  long, 
straggling  village  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 
The  school-children  were  evidently  out 
at  recess,  for  the}^  filled  the  road,  and 
ran  down  the  hill  after  the  wheel  with 
screams  of  delight.  Below  the  village 
a  sign-board  pointed  the  way  to  the 
Blue  Basin,  rendering  any  further  re- 
quests for  information  unnecessary. 

It  was  now  long  past  noon,  and  I  had 
found  this  climb  from  Diego  Martin  to 
be  by  far  the  hottest  part  of  the  trip. 
Passing  through  a  grove  of  cacao  trees, 
I  finally  reached  the  summit  of  the 
path,  and  was  glad  enough  to  see  close 
by  a  huge  banana  plant  laden  with 
golden  fruit.  By  this  time  I  was  both 
hungry  and  thirsty,  and  pretty  warm  as 
well,  and  I  felt  that  a  banana  or  two 
would  just  meet  my  case.  But  alas!  the 
tempting  fruit  hung  far  beyond  my 
reach  over  the  declivity  to  the  right  of 
the  path,  and  I  was  obliged  to  feast 
with  the  eyes  alone.  As  I  descended 
the  path  on  the  other  side,  I  could  hear 
below  me  the  noise  of  a  stream  as  it 
tumbled  over  the  rocks.  On  my  left 
was  a  high  bank  covered  with  ferns, 
and  extending  back  of  it  the  thick 
growth  of  the  woods,  through  whose 
dense  shade  not  a  ray  of  sunlight  could 
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pierce  its  way.  One  large  mango  tree 
overhung  the  path,  on  which  lay  great 
piles  of  fruit  going  to  decay.  Here, 
too,  were  to  be  seen  coffee  bushes  with 
thick,  glossy  leaves  and  bright  green 
berries.  From  the  two  seeds  contained 
in  each  of  these  berries  is  produced  in 
due  time  the  fragrant  beverage  of  the 
breakfast-table.  As  I  went  rapidly 
down  the  steep  incline,  the  noise  of  a 
water-fall  mingled  with  the  brawling 
of  the  stream,  and  in  a  moment  or  two 
the  Blue  Basin  was  before  me. 

Before  giving  myself  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  this  charming  spot,  I  knelt 
down  to  drink  of  the  cool,  sparkling 
water,  and,  having  bathed  my  face  and 
hands,  sat  down  refreshed  on  one  of 
the  rocks  to  view  this  lovely  piece  of 
nature's  handiwork. 

Straight  down  from  a  height  of  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  leaped  a  cascade  into  a 
pool  of  about  the  same  width  in  its 
greatest  diameter.  The  pool  was  of  a 
delicate  shade  of  blue,  caused  probably 
by  the  reflection  of  the  sky,  contracted, 
as  it  were,  between  the  forest-clad  tops 
of  the  surrounding  peaks.  To  the  right 
of  the  cascade,  a  deep  groove  worn  in 
the  rock  from  which  it  falls  gave  evi- 
dence that  the  water-fall  had  narrowed, 
the  supply  of  water  evidently  not  being 
as  great  as  formerly. 

On  all  sides  the  hills  rose  up  like  a 
great  circular  wall,  so  that  one  seemed 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  some  huge  bowl 
whose  edges  touched  the  sky.  Every- 
where vegetation  flourished  with  a 
luxuriance  strange  to  northern  eyes. 
Numerous  varieties  of  ferns,  among 
which  I  discovered  the  graceful  maiden- 
hair, grew  down  to  the  water's-edge. 
Even  back  of  the  cascade  itself,  forming 
a  lovely  picture  through  the  sparkling, 
sunlit  foam,  rose  a  dripping  wall  of 
green,  covering  the  face  of  the  cliff 
from  the  pool  up  to  the  edge  from 
which  the  waters  leaped  below.  Acacias, 
gay  with  crimson  flowers,  and  broad- 
leaved  plantains  grew  on  either  side  of 
the  stream.  From  the  trees,  long  lianes 
hung  down  like  ropes  almost  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Parasites,  from 
trunk  to  tree-top,  reared  their  old-look- 
ing forms  in  such  profusion,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  discern  a  tree's  own  foliage 
from  that  of  these  self-invited  guests, 
who    flaunted   themselves    as  if    their 


rights  and  title-deeds  were  beyond  dis- 
pute. Several  caves  opened  into  the 
rocky  walls  on  two  sides  of  the  pool. 
Circling  about  within  the  gloomy  en- 
trance of  one  was  a  colony  of  bats,  as  if 
ashamed  to  come  out  to  mar  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  with  their  ill-omened 
presence. 

And  so  I  sat  there  in  that  romantic 
spot,  ever  discovering  some  new  form 
of  loveliness,  until  the  whole  shaped 
itself  a  perfect  picture,  without  flaw  in 
line  or  coloring.  The  music  of  the 
water-fall  was  answered  by  the  melody 
of  the  rushing  stream  at  my  feet,  like 
the  antiphonal  harmonies  of  some  great 
celestial  choir.  High  above  me  a  fleecy 
cloud  rested  tenderly  on  the  soft  blue  of 
the  sky,  passing  along  slowly  as  if  to  catch 
its  shadow  in  that  other  blue  below.  Re- 
luctantly, and  with  many  a  backward 
glance,  I  turned  away  from  this  en- 
chanting place  to  retrace  my  steps  to 
the  house  where  I  had  left  my  wheel, 
for  thoughts  of  the  dining-room  at  the 
vicarage  were  now  becoming  upper- 
most in  my  mind. 

Before  leaving  a  region  where  the 
cacao  trees  were  so  plentiful,  I  resolved 
to  pick  up  a  few  pods  to  carry  home 
with  me  as  souvenirs  of  the  trip.  It  is 
from  the  bean  of  the  cacao  tree,  and 
not  from  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  that  we 
get  our  cocoa  and  chocolate. 

Looking  about  me,  as  I  wheeled  rap- 
idly along,  I  saw  a  tree  near  the  road, 
with  some  fine  pods  growing  within 
easy  reach  upon  its  trunk.  Keeping  my 
eye  upon  the  tree,  I  stopped  the  wheel 
suddenly  and  jumped  down.  Imme- 
diately an  agonized  shriek  rent  the  air, 
and  a  large  black  object  rushed  out  of 
the  ditch  on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow 
road.  Turning  round  to  get  a  better 
view  of  the  monster,  who  had  startled 
me  quite  as  much,  I  think,  as  I  had 
frightened  him,  I  found  I  had  inter- 
rupted the  afternoon  nap  of  a  fine,  fat 
pig.  With  eyes  bulging  out  of  his  head, 
the  alarmed  porker  strained  at  his 
tether,  which  he  had  managed  to  get 
around  his  neck,  until  I  thought  he 
would  strangle  himself.  Seeing  I  made 
no  move  to  carve  him  up  into  tooth- 
some chops,  he  finally  grew  more  com- 
posed, his  frightened  alto  shading  down 
through  easy  gradations  to  his  own 
natural  bass. 
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I  secured  two  fine  pods,  each  nearly 
a  foot  long  and  weighing  at  least  half  a 
pound;  these,  with  a  few  smaller  ones, 
were  all  I  could  conveniently  stow  away. 

Arriving  at  the  vicarage,  I  received  a 
hearty  welcome  from  my  friend  of  the 
morning  and  his  hospitable  wife. 
Apologizing  for  my  abnormal  appetite, 
I  labored  with  zeal  and  diligence  at  the 
dining-table,  at  which  I  soon  found  my- 
self seated.  Mr.  K.  is  vicar  of  St. 
Michael's  parish,  which  includes  all 
this  part  of  the  island.  His  house  is 
cool,  comfortable  and  spacious,  like  all 
West  Indian  residences  of  the  better 
class.  It  stands  in  an  extensive  glebe, 
part  of  which  the  vicar  lets.  A  magni- 
ficent hedge  of  crotons  by  the  side  of 
the  drive  evoked  my  special  admiration. 
Mrs.  K.  introduced  me  to  a  large  fig- 
banana,  growing  so  close  to  the  rear 
piazza  that  one  had  only  to  lean  over 
the  rail  to  pick  the  luscious  fruit.  In 
the  tropics,  one  can  eat  fruit  before, 
with  and  after  meals:  regretting  only 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  eat  and  sleep 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  nights 
might  be  thus  agreeably  employed. 

About  the  grounds  were  bread-fruits, 
with  ttiick,  green  leaves  and  large 
rough-skinned  fruit;  among  other  trees, 
whose  names  I  do  not  remember,  I  no- 
ticed the  lemon,  which,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, finds  a  formidable  rival  in  the 
lime,  the  juicy  fruit  of  the  latter  being 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  most  tropical 
drinks.  Stepping  across  the  drive,  we 
entered  the  pretty  stone  church,  which 
can  comfortably  hold  two  hundred  and 
fifty  people.     Very  cool  and  restful  the 


interior  looked,  with  its  white  walls  and 
high,  open  roof.  The  chancel  window, 
imported  from  England,  is  the  only 
stained  glass  in  the  building  ;  the  sub- 
ject is  the  "Good  Shepherd."  Ameri- 
can skill  is  represented  in  the  Mason  and 
Hamlin  organ,  which  stands  close  by 
the  vicar's  stall,  so  that  he  can  step 
down  and  play  it  himself  when  his 
organist  is  absent.  Large  as  the 
parish  is,  there  are  only  about  a  dozen 
white  people  living  within  its  boun- 
daries; the  blacks,  the  vicar  said,  were 
much  attached  to  the  church,  and  his 
congregations  were  always  respectful 
and  attentive. 

Church  and  State  meet  in  the  vicar  of 
St.  Michael's,  for  he  is  a  magistrate  as 
well  as  a  clergyman,  holding  his  court 
in  the  Diego  Martin  police-station. 
Petty  thieving,  he  said,  was  the  chief 
form  of  crime  he  had  to  deal  with. 
"  They  will  steal  the  ripe  cacao-pods," 
said  he,  "  whenever  they  get  a  chance  " 
— referring  to  the  light-fingered  natives. 
"O,"  said  I,  with  a  late  transaction 
vividly  in  mind,  and  glancing  at  the 
bulging  carrier  on  my  handle-bar, "is  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  pick  one  or  two 
cacao-pods  ?  "  "  That  offence,"  said  the 
magistrate  severely,  ' '  is  punishable  by 
flogging."  Waiting  a  moment  or  two, 
until  the  magistrate  subsided  and  the 
vicar  again  came  uppermost,  I  related 
how  I  had  almost  scared  a  pig  to  death, 
and,  all  unmindful  of  what  evidently 
had  been  meant  as  a  warning,  had  fur- 
ther pursued  my  evil  course  by  stealing 
pods.  Court,  however,  was  over  for 
the  day,  so  I  escaped  the  lash,  and  re- 
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tained  the  pods,  for  whicli  T  luid  un- 
knowingly risked  so  much. 

The  afternoon  was  now  wearing  away, 
for  time  had  slipped  by  so  rapidly  in 
such  congenial  company  that  it  had 
grown  late  without  my  being  aware  of 
it.  So,  bidding  adieu  to  this  hospitable 
household,  which  had  so  courteously 
entertained  a  dusty  and  hungry  stranger, 
I  spun  along  over  the  splendid  road 
that  led  back  to  the  city. 

Past  negroes  and  coolies,  and  many 
children  released  from  the  restraints 
of  school  ;  past  smouldering  heaps  of 
bamboo,  slowly  being  converted  into 
charcoal  ;  past  waving  fields  of  cane, 
and  groves  of  cocoa-palms,  leaning  over 
as  if  top-heavy  with  their  hanging  nuts ; 
past  the  coolie  village,  swarming  with 


donkeys,  and  dogs,  and  children,  I 
hastened  on,  until  I  came  again  to  the 
wide  Savannah,  and  entered  once  inore 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  Port  of 
Spain. 

The  short  tropical  afternoon  was 
almost  over,  and  when  I  had  put  up  my 
wheel  for  the  night,  the  darkness,  which 
here  so  swiftly  follows  sunset,  was 
gathering  close  its  sable  garments. 
Over  the  western  mountains  a  trailing 
glory  of  purple  and  gold  and  crimson 
held  back  for  a  few  brief  moments  the 
conquering  night.  And  then,  as  the 
last  ray  faded  softly  out  and  the  day 
was  dead,  the  myriad  stars  came  forth 
as  at  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand, 
and  tremulous  in  the  liquid  night 
gleamed  the  Southern  Cross. 
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THE  sambur  {Mttsa  Aristotelis),  or, 
as  it  is  more  generally  though 
erroneously  called,  the  elk,  is 
found  throughout  Ceylon.  It  is 
the  largest  of  the  four  varieties  of  deer 
native  to  the  island,  the  others  being 
the  spotted-deer  [Axis  inaculata\  the 
muntjak  (Stylocerzis  mujifjak),  com- 
monly known  as  the  paddy-field  deer, 
and  the  musk,  or  mouse  deer  [MoscJms 
meminnd).  This  last  is  a  beautiful  crea- 
ture, in  size  not  much  larger  than  a 
rabbit,  but  a  perfect  deer  in  minature, 
being  provided,  how^ever,  with  sharp 
white  tushes  in  the  upper  jaw  and  hav- 
ing no  antlers. 

The  sambur,  from  its  size  (and  a  stag 
will  stand  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hands 
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at  the  withers),  is  looked  upon  as  a 
prize  worth  bagging,  especially  as  it 
affords  from  its  gameness  and  endur- 
ance splendid  sport  before  hounds. 

In  several  parts  of  mountain  regions 
where  coffee  and  cinchona  are  grown, 
and  where  the  heat  is  not  too  great  for 
active  exercise,  hounds  are  kept  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  hunting  the  sambur.  A 
critic  would  perhaps  be  somewhat  dis- 
appointed by  the  appearance  of  the 
packs,  for,  although  the  general  type  is 
that  of  the  fox-hound, yet  from  the  nature 
of  the  sport  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  cross  with  other  breeds  in  order  to  get 
speed,  strength  and  courage  as  well  as 
the  fine  nose. 

These    cross-bred    hounds    are    very 
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courageous,  and  when  by  chance  a  boar 
is  run  on,  the  pack  will  tackle  him  with 
a  ferocity  and  pluck  that  leads  too  often 
to  their  own  destruction.  When  such 
a  thing  happens,  it  remains  for  the 
huntsmen  to  get  in  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  slay  the  boar  in  order  to  save 
the  hounds,  and  even  with  the  best  of 
luck  some  are  every  season  lost  in  this 
way.  If  it  is  possible  to  break  a  pack 
off  from  the  pig's  track  it  is  always 
done,  but  in  dense  jungle,  where  a 
man  cannot  see  five  feet  ahead  of  him, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  pack  opens 
what  they  are  upon. 

After  a  little  while,  of  course,  an  ex- 
perienced hand  will  know  what  the 
quarry  is.  If  it  be  a  sambur,  it  will  go 
off  in  a  straight  line  at  great  speed, 
generally  up-hill  ;  if  it  be  a  pig,  the 
"tongue"  will  rapidly  change  to  a 
"running  bay,"  the  pig  making  short 
runs  and  coming  to  a  stand,  and  then 
making  o£E  again.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, an  old  boar  will  take  and  keep  a 
line  as  straight  as  an  arrow  through  the 
densest  jungle,  over  hill  and  ridge,  and 
possibly  get  clear  in  the  end  by  taking 
refuge  in  some  unassailable  retreat. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  hounds. 
The  fox-hound  is  undoubtedly  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  pack,  and  for  reliability 
is  beyond  all  comparison  the  best. 
Crossed,  however,  with  blood-hound  or 
wolf-hound,  from  the  one  is  got  a 
stauncher  hound  and  more  persistent 
stayer,  and  from  the  other,  a  heavier, 
fiercer  and  more  courageous  hound, 
possessing  qualities  absolutely  indis- 
pensable when  it  comes  to  "  seizing"  a 
stag.  The  sambur  is  as  active  as  a  cat, 
and  fights,  when  at  bay  in  running 
water,  with  antlers  and  forefeet,  dash- 
ing into  the  torrent  below  any  ordinary 
dog  bold  enough  to  attack  him. 

Besides  the  regular  pack,  which  hunts 
by  scent,  it  is  the  custom  to  keep  in 
leash  a  couple  of  big  seizers.  These 
are  generally  Scotch  stag-hounds,  or 
sometimes  what  are  known  as  Kangaroo 
hounds — a  sort  of  greyhound,  heavy 
and  fierce,  imported  from  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  admirably  caculated  to  do 
the  work  required  of  them. 

I  was  once  one  of  a  party  of  half  a 
dozen  who  went  on  a  hunting  expedi- 
tion to  some  elevated  plains  known  as 
the  Bopatalawa   Patnas  (a  patna  being 


the  name  for  natural  wild  grass  land  in 
the  forest  regions).  The  clnnate  there 
was  simply  delightful,  though  the  effect 
of  the  rarified  atmosphere — the  plains 
themselves  being  about  6,200  feet  above 
the  sea — when  climbing  the  neighbor- 
ing hills  was  most  trying,  the  chief 
symptom  being  shortness  of  breath, 
which  some  of  us  who  were  there  for 
the  first  time  rather  wondered  at,  know- 
ing that  we  were  pretty  good  at  getting 
over  rough  ground.  So  severe,  how- 
ever, is  the  sport,  that  no  one  ever  at- 
tempts it  who  is  not  thoroughly  sound  in 
wind  and  limb. 

It  was  a  long  walk  to  get  up  the  pla- 
teau whereon  lay  the  Bopatalawa  Patnas. 
Most  of  us  came  from  a  distance  and  on 
foot,  the  road  being  impracticable  for 
horses.  About  four  o'clock  three  of  us 
climbed  the  last  rocky  ascent,  popularly 
known  as  Jacob's  Ladder,  and  found 
ourselves  in  full  view  of  one  of  the  arms 
of  the  patnas,  a  long,  narrow  plain, 
gently  undulating,  rich  with  flowers,  and 
across  which  the  afternoon  sun  was  be- 
ginning to  cast  long  shadows  from 
the  scattered  rhododendron  trees. 

At  length  the  track  we  followed 
crossed  a  stream,  and  then,  following  its 
course,  brought  us  to  where  our  huts 
had  been  erected.  It  was  a  pretty  spot. 
At  the  back  the  steep  slope  of  Pilot 
Hill,  in  front  a  swiftly-running  stream, 
foaming  and  churning  over  rocks  and 
rapids,  and  beyond,  the  dark  forest, 
stretching  away  into  the  distance,  with 
only  a  glimpse  of  the  patna  to  indicate 
where  we  were. 

There  was  a  great  charm  about  our 
surroundings.  The  hut,  which  was 
about  forty  feet  long  and  fifteen 
wide,  was  built  of  a  light  frame-work 
of  jungle  sticks,  the  roof  and  walls 
being  of  grass,  neatly  thatched  to  keep 
out  the  wind  and  rain.  There  was  not 
a  nail  in  the  whole  structure,  the  coolies 
who  had  built  it  having  drawn  their 
supplies  from  the  neighboring  forest, 
where  poles  and  creeping  vines  were  to 
be  had  in  abundance,  and  from  the 
flats  by  the  streams,  where  long  grass 
for  thatching  grew  luxuriantly.  Inside 
the  hut,  round  the  walls,  ran  low,  wide 
bunks,  with  plenty  of  sweet-scented 
Mana-grass  for  mattresses.  Down 
the  middle  of  the  building  ran  a 
long  table    and    a   couple   of   benches. 
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Everything-  was  rough,  but  clean  and 
tidy,  and  odorous  of  the  Mana-grass, 
which,  I  might  add,  yields  the  citronella- 
oil  of  commerce,  the  basis  of  so  many 
perfumes. 

We  turned  in,  knowing  full  well  that 
we  had  our  work  cut  out  before  us  the 
next  day,  for  we  had  to  make  an  early 
start  in  order  to  try  a  certain  patch 
of  jungle  on  the  summit  of  what  was 
known  as  "Number  One."  However 
good  your  training  may  be,  I  defy  you 
to  climb  up  hills  and  run  down  slopes  as 
steep  as  the  roof  of  a  church,  and  struggle 
through  tangled  jungle,  without  feeling 
fagged  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Shortly  after  dawn  we  were  ready  for 
work.  There  was  very  little  to  indi- 
cate, as  far  as  our  get  up  was  con- 
cerned, what  we  were  after.  We  all 
wore  flannel  shirts  and  coats  of  light 
material.  Some  sported  leggings,  and 
others,  with  disregard  to  bruised  and 
scratched  shins,  went  without.  But  all 
had  stout  shooting  boots  lacing  well  up 
the  ankle,  and  soft  felt  or  tweed  hats 
completed  our  attire.  Those  who  had 
them  carried  hunting-knives  in  a  strap 
round  the  waist,  and  the  dog  boy  had  a 
spear,  in  case  we  ran  foul  of  a  boar. 

We  had  about  eight  couple  of  hounds 
and  a  brace  of  seizers  in  leash.  A 
small  quantity  of  boiled  rice  and  soup, 
left  over  from  the  previous  night,  was 
poured  into  the  trough,  and  the  kennel 
door  opened,  and  out  came  the  beauties, 
snarling-  and  growling  at  one  another. 
In  a  moment  the  grub  was  finished  : 
we  dared  not  give  them  much,  as  they 
had  plenty  of  work  before  them, 
and  then  W. ,  who  acted  as  master 
of  the  hounds,  started  off  at  a  sharp 
walk;  K.  acted  as  whipper-in,  a  duty 
that  was  almost  a  sinecure,  as  the  dogs 
were  very  keen. 

After  a  mile  or  so  we  came  to  a 
broad  stream  across  which  we  had  to 
go,  and  as  the  water  at  this  elevation  is 
intensely  cold,  we  proceeded  to  carry 
the  dogs  over,  as  it  would  never  have 
done  to  let  them  get  cold  and  chilled 
at  the  start.  It  was  unpleasant  work. 
The  water  was  waist  deep,  and  great 
clumsy  hounds  are  awkward  brutes  to 
carry.  You  cannot  take  them  like  a 
baby,  and  it  requires  practice  to  hold 
them  like  a  sheep  on  the  shoulders. 
However,  all  were  at  length  over  and 


we  resumed  our  way.  By  this  time  we 
were  close  to  "  Number  One,"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  put  into  execution  our  plan 
of  campaign. 

The  chief  danger  of  hunting  in  a 
place  like  the  Bopatalawa  Patnas  is  the 
chance  of  losing  hounds  in  the  immense 
tracts  of  unbroken  forest  which  stretch 
away  for  miles  on  either  side.  It  some- 
times happens  that  a  stag  will  lead  the 
pack  in  a  bee-line  into  quite  another 
part  of  the  country,  and  this  generally 
means  the  loss  of  many  dogs.  Some 
get  exhausted  and  are  either  picked  up 
by  a  "  cheetah  "  (leopard),  or  lose  their 
way,  to  perish  miserably  from  hunger; 
others  may  follow  on  and  reach  a  clear- 
ing where  they  will  be  cared  for  by 
the  superintendent ;  but  it  is  risky  work. 
The  huntsman's  aim  is  to  concentrate 
the  hunt  to  one  locality  wherein  he 
fears  none  of  these  misadventures. 

About  eight  miles  from  where  we 
were  lay  another  grassy  plateau,  called 
the  Horton  Plain,  separated  from  us  by 
dense  jungle,  and  to  which  we  knew  it 
was  the  habit  of  deer  when  hunted  to 
occasionally  make.  We  had  decided 
not  to  permit  a  sambur  to  get  off  in 
that  direction.  It  was  essential  that  we 
should  kill,  as  we  had  a  number  of 
young  dogs  and  we  wanted  to  "  blood  " 
them  in  order  that  they  might  know 
what  they  were  intended  to  htmt.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  sent  two  of  our  party  to 
a  certain  pass,  which  the  deer  would  be 
likely  to  take  if  heading  for  the  Horton 
Plains.  One  of  them  was  a  capital  shot, 
and  was  provided  with  a  rifle  which  he 
was  to  use  if  the  occasion  presented  it- 
self. This  was  the  first  and  only  time 
that  I  ever  saw  a  rifle  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  hounds  when  hunting  deer  in 
Ceylon.  Two  more  of  us  went  to 
another  place  to  pick  up  the  hunt  in 
case  the  deer  took  that  way,  and  W. 
and  I  climbed  Number  One  with  the 
pack. 

The  hill  was  about  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain  on  which  we  stood, 
and  rose  in  a  very  steep,  unbroken 
grassy  slope.  What  with  it  being  the 
first  day's  tramp  and  the  rarified  atmos- 
phere, I  was  pretty  well  done  when  we 
reached  the  summit.  I  had  wondered 
what  on  earth  we  were  expected  to  find 
on  the  top  of  a  peak,  but  when  I  got 
higher   I    saw   that  Number  One  was 
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simply  a  spur  of  a  higher  table- land 
which  promised  well  for  our  day's  sport. 
The  view  from  the  top  across  the  plains 
was  simply  magnificent.  We  were  now 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  shoulders  of 
many  noted  peaks,  Kirriamettiagalla, 
the  second  highest  on  the  island,  ap- 
pearing to  be  quite  close  to  us.  How- 
ever, we  could  not  stay  there  long,  so 
as  soon  as  we  had  got  our  wind  we  un- 
coupled the  dogs  and  started  in. 

At  first  we  skirted  the  edge  of  the 
jungle  which  came  to  the  brow  of  the 
grass-clad  slope,  and  then  struck  up  the 
course  of  a  little  stream,  which  ran  out 
of  a  heavily-timbered  hollow.  We  saw 
tracks  of  pig  which  had  been  rooting 
for  the  tubers  of  a  species  of  arum. 
We  kept  a  very  watchful  eye  on  the 
youngSr  hounds,  which  were  inclined  to 
run  off  after  piggy;  but  presently  the 
jungle  changed  in  appearance,  the  trees 
being  more  stunted  and  gnarled  with 
the  wind.  Here,  too,  we  found  pig 
tracks,  but  they  ceased  as  we  climbed 
out  of  the  hollow  and  struck  a  ridge. 
It  is  rather  curious  that  on  almost  every 
ridge  you  will  find  a  deer  track,  often 
open  enough  to  admit  of  fairly  rapid 
walking.  In  fact,  but  for  these,  prog- 
ress would  be  absolutely  impossible  in 
parts,  for  the  density  of  the  under- 
growth is  such  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  have  to  hack  your  way  with 
your  hunting-knife. 

We  followed  the  ridge  until  it  joined 
another  where  the  track  was  well  de- 
fined. Here  the  dogs,  which  had  been 
all  the  while  working  eagerly  on  all 
sides  of  us,  required  calling  up.  Get- 
ting them  well  in  hand  we  started  up 
the  new  ridge,  and  before  we  had  gone 
fifty  yards  Melody,  the  mother  of  many 
good  hounds  in  the  pack,  opened 
tongue.  At  the  first  sound  the  rest  of 
the  dogs  came  trooping  up  through  the 
underbrush,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  pack  was  off.  Running  forward 
to  where  the  scent  was  first  picked 
up  we  looked  for  the  track  and  there, 
sure  enough,  was  where  a  sambur  had 
slithered  down  on  his  haunches,  in  de- 
scending a  steep  and  slippery  ravine. 
By  the  spoor  we  calculated  it  was  a 
young  stag,  as  it  eventually  proved  to  be. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  pack  was  work- 
ing off  into  the  heart  of  the  jungle,  and 
W.   and  I  hurried  up  the  ridge,  doing 


our  best  to  keep  near  the  sound  of  the 
tongue,  taking  advantage  of  nearly 
every  track  or  opening  we  could  see. 
By  good  fortune  we  were  able  to  cut 
across  the  course  the  deer  had  taken, 
and  after  an  hour's  hunt  found  ourselves 
not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  pack, 
which  was  running  strongly.  We 
were  now  some  distance  from  our  start- 
ing point  and,  catching  a  glimpse  of  a 
distant  peak  through  an  opening  of  the 
scrub,  we  were  able  to  locate  ourselves, 
and  it  was  evident  that  our  game  was 
carrying  us  over  toward  the  Horton 
Plains.  It  was  fortunate  that  P.  and  K. 
had  been  posted  to  intercept  this 
attempt. 

Presently,  the  ridges  w5  had  been 
following  were  of  no  further  use  to  us. 
The  stag  took  down  hill,  evidently 
making  for  open  patna,  intending  to  get 
a  clear  run  for  the  pass.  Off  we  went, 
crashing  through  dense  nillu,  stumbling, 
crawling,  jumping,  twisting  in  and  out 
of  saplings  growing  thick  together, 
saying  not  a  word,  simply  keeping 
doggedly  on.  An  increasing  bright- 
ness showed  that  we  were  approaching 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  clear  of  it.  What  a 
relief  it  was,  to  be  able  to  walk  without 
bending  and  twisting  like  an  acrobat! 
We  stopped  for  a  moment  to  listen. 
We  could  hear  the  hounds  going  full 
cry  some  distance  off,  down  in  the 
plain,  evidently  near  the  pass.  We 
ran  on  and  soon  we  heard  a  rifle-shot 
and  almost  immediately  the  tongue 
ceased.  We  knew  that  the  dogs  had 
run  into  the  deer. 

We  never  stopped  until  we  were 
standing  by  the  rest  of  our  party 
who  it  so  happened  had  been  all 
together  when  the  stag,  pretty  well 
fagged,  came  in  view.  It  seems 
that  being  so  intent  on  its  pursuers 
he  had  not  seen  P.  who,  scarcely  hid- 
den at  all,  allowed  him  to  come  up  at  a 
slinging  trot  to  within  forty  yards  be- 
fore firing.  He  was  a  well-grown  stag, 
but  with  only  very  moderate  antlers. 

After  cooling  down  we  lighted  our 
pipes  and  prepared  for  the  next  opera- 
tion of  "  breaking  up  "  the  stag.  This 
W.  did  with  great  skill.  It  was  amus- 
ing to  watch  the  eagerness  of  the  young- 
dogs  which  had  never  seen  a  deer  be- 
fore. Up  went  their  hackles  and  the  angry 
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gfrowl  and  savage  grip  with  which  they 
"  seized"  the  still  warm  and  quivering 
beast  as  they  came  up  with  it,  showed 
to  our  satisfaction  what  they  would  do 
when  they  came  to  a  "bay." 

There  were  other  young  dogs  to  be 
blooded.  Two  of  our  party  had  never 
seen  such  a  thing  as  a  kill,  and  watched 
the  breaking  up  with  keen  interest. 
Presently  I  saw  what  was  coming  and 
got  out  of  the  way.  Then  W.,  seizing 
a  favorable  opportunity,  sprinkled  them 
liberally  with  blood,  over  faces,  hands 
and  clothes.  We  laughed  immensely 
at  the  operation,  having  all  gone 
through  it  in  our  turn,  and  the  anger 
and  dismay  of  the  victims  only  added 
to  our  amusement  as  they  never  antici- 
pated any  such  process  of  initiation. 
However,  once  satisfied  that  it  was  all 
right  they  quieted  down  and  joined  in 
the  laugh. 

We  had  now  finished,  and  sticking  up 
a  pole  with  a  handkerchief  attached  to 
it  by  way  of  a  landmark,  we  started 
for  camp.  We  sent  the  coolies  out  for 
the  stag  and  in  due  time  they  brought 
him  safely  in. 

The  next  day  was  all  that  we  could 
wish,  and  by  daybreak  we  found  our- 
selves at  what  is  known  as  Round  Patna, 
some  five  miles  from  where  we  were 
camped.  This  was  always  looked  upon 
as  a  good  cover,'  but  the  disadvantage 
was  that,  being  isolated,  if  the  deer  took 
it  into  his  head,  he  could  go  clean  away 
from  us,  unless  we  were  prepared  for  an 
all-day  chase,  as  there  was  no  open  land 
by  which  to  follow  him.  We  were  pre- 
pared for  this  contingency,  however, 
and  had  each  one  of  us  put  a  few  bis- 
cuits in  his  pocket,  a  precaution,  as 
events  proved,  that  was  well  justified. 

A  little  stream  trickled  into  the  Round 
Patna  at  the  upper  end,  and  flowed 
through  a  luxuriant  meadow.  Here  we 
took  the  pack  and  uncoupled.  We  had 
with  us  two  seizers,  Scotch  stag-hounds, 
and  these  we  kept  in  leash.  It  was  my 
luck  to  hold  them,  and  the  bother  they 
gave  me,  getting  to  one  side  of  a  tree 
when  I  wanted  to  go  another,  at  times 
made  me  wish  them  somewhere  else. 
"  Grouach  "  and  "  Borap  "  were  their 
names,  and  they  were  faithful,  honest 
and  staunch  hounds  as  ever  trod.  Once 
uncoupled,  the  pack  streamed  all  over 
the  place,  working  with  the  keenness 


that  characterizes  a  pack  well  handled 
and  in  good  heart.  Presently,  Marquis, 
a  young  dog  of  the  first  season,  picked 
up  a  scent,  which  he  ran  down  to  the 
water's-edge  and  lost.  Then  Bugler 
took  it  up  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  and  all  at  once  three  or  four 
got  on  to  it  at  once,  and,  headed  by  old 
Melody,  the  pack  were  soon  out  of 
sight,  having  taken  a  bee-line  up  the 
face  of  the  hill  and  into  the  jungle.  As 
soon  as  the}^  were  over  the  brow  of  the 
hill  we  could  hear  nothing,  and  there 
was  no  help  for  it  but  to  climb  up  after 
them  as  quickly  as  possible.  Accord- 
ingly, up  we  went  at  a  good  swinging 
pace,  and  made  for  the  highest  ridge. 
Before  reaching  this,  we  crossed  the 
line  of  the  hunt,  and  there  we  saw  the 
track  of  the  stag. 

'  'Man,  alive !"  cried  W.  with  great  glee, 
"he's  got  hoofs  like  auld  hornie  him- 
self," and  certainly  the  print  showed 
that  we  had  an  old  animal  to  deal  with 
that  would  give  us  all  we  wanted  and 
something  more,  perhaps. 

Well,  we  kept  on  that  ridge,  running 
and  panting  nd  struggling  for  about 
an  hour,  and  then  found  ourselves  on 
the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  highest  peaks. 
Every  now  and  again  we  could  hear  the 
distant  tongue  of  the  hounds,  and  we 
knew  that  we  were  in  for  it,  and  in- 
tended to  see  the  game  through  if  it 
took  us  a  week.  Presently  we  got  into 
a  nasty  bit  of  jungle,  a  mixture  of  nillu 
and  bamboo.  Nillu,  I  might  explain,  is 
a  jointed  succulent  plant,  which  grows 
up  in  dense  clumps,  many  acres  in  ex- 
tent. There  are  several  varieties  of  it, 
and  all  equally  objectionable  from  their 
obstructive  properties.  It  is  easily  cut 
with  a  knife,  but  it  has  the  faculty  of 
tripping  you  up  and  barring  your  pas- 
sage. "Nillu"  is  the  Tamil  word  for 
"Stop." 

We  were  pretty  high  up  now,  and  so 
worked  our  way  across  the  face  of  the 
hill,  but  it  was  an  awful  task.  We  had 
to  relieve  one  another  at  breaking  the 
way,  for  such  a  tangle  as  bamboo  and 
nillu  is  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
This  bamboo  I  speak  of  is,  of  course, 
not  like  the  big  cane  that  figures  in 
Japanese  work.  It  is  a  trailer,  not 
much  thicker  than  a  lead-pencil  and  as 
tough  as  whip-cord.  It  will  give  to 
any  amount,  but  to  break  it  is  impos- 
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sible,  unless  worked  backwards  and  for- 
wards like  a  piece  of  wire  between  the 
fingers.  It  is  on  this  that  the  sambur 
feeds,  and  we  always  expected  it. 

The  stag"  kept  moving  on  steadily, 
and  we  had  now  been  on  the  run  for 
several  hours,  and  began  to  think  it 
was  time  he  turned  to  bay.  Evidently 
from  the  way  he  managed  things,  he 
was  a  stayer.  Presently  we  struck  an 
elephant  path  on  a  ridge  that  seemed 
to  carry  us  in  the  desired  direction.  As 
it  turned  out  nothing  could  have  been 
better,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  brought 
us  to  where  we  could  hear  the  hounds 
away  below  us  in  some  stream,  at  bay. 

The  seizers  I  held  in  leash  knew  what 
was  the  matter  and  tried  to  get  away, 
but  the  moment  had  not  arrived  for  the 
utilization  of  their  services.  We  hurried 
as  quickly  as  we  could,  for  we  knew 
that  if  we  delayed  too  long  the  stag 
would  regain  his  wind  and  then,  if  he 
started  afresh,  it  would  be  all  U.  P.  for 
that  day,  at  any  rate.  We  soon  found 
ourselves  in  a  perfect  forest  of  nillu, 
which,  for  a  moment,  threatened  to  ut- 
terly debar  our  way.  Drawing  my  knife, 
I  slashed  viciously,  whilst  W. ,  thinking 
he  saw  a  clearer  passage,  sheered  off  to 
the  left.  I  went  on  chopping  like  a 
backwoodsman,  crawling,  jumping  and 
advancing.  All  at  once  I  discovered 
the  stream  running  before  me  clear  of 
obstructions.  In  a  moment  I  was  in  it, 
and,  running  along  it,  came  in  view  of 
the  bay. 

In  a  little  recess,  backed  by  smooth, 
perpendicular  rocks,  stood  a  magnificent 
stag,  his  mane  bristling,  his  head  down, 
ready  to  beat  back  any  attack.  The 
pack  stood  round  him  raising  a  row 
that  made  the  forest  echo.  I  had  at 
once  slipped  the  seizers,  and  at  the  sight 
of  them  and  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
"  Yoiks,  to  him!"  they  made  a  frantic 
rush  at  the  stag. 

At  that  moment  W.  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  we  advanced  to  the  attack 
together.  The  stag  was  fighting  for  his 
life,  and  dangerous,  and  we  knew  that 
we  could  not  touch  him  unless  he  was 
well  held.  In  a  moiuent  there  was  a 
confused  mass  of  dogs  and  deer.  With 
gigantic  springs  Grouach  and  Borap 
had  covered  the  distance  between  them 
and  the  stag,  and  had  seized  him 
cleverly    by   the    throat.       How    they 


evaded  his  antlers  I  cannot  tell,  for  he 
was  as  quick  as  lightning;  but  they 
were  quicker,  and  the  other  dogs  piled 
in  on  top,  and  W.  and  I.  with  them. 
Another  moment,  and,  with  a  mighty, 
convulsive  leap  that  threw  off  all  the 
dogs  except  Grouach,  the  stag  fell  for- 
ward, dead,  both  our  knives  having 
gone  into  his  heart ! 

It  was  over !  There  he  lay,  as  magni- 
ficent a  specimen  of  a  sambur  as  ever  I 
saw.  But  for  the  seizers  we  should 
have  had  a  hard  battle  to  conquer  him, 
for  he  was  full  of  fight  and  go.  Had 
we  left  him  much  longer  he  would 
probably  have  broken  bay  and  got  off 
altogether.  As  it  was,  .  however,  we 
shouted  like  a  couple  of  school-boys, 
and  the  hours  of  toil  we  had  endured 
seemed  but  minutes,  and  the  fatigue 
all  disappeared  when  we  looked  upon 
this  splendid  beast  lying  there.  Pres- 
ently we  were  joined  by  the  rest  of  our 
party  in  various  stages  of  exhaustion 
and  delapidation,  but  all  revived  at  the 
sight  of  our  success.  We  sat  down  on 
the  mossy  bank  and  pulling  out  such 
grub  as  we  had  brought  with  us, 
ate  it  and  washed  it  down  with  the 
cold  water  of  the  stream,  tempered,  I 
might  add,  with  a  few  drops  of  Scotch 
whiskey  from  a  flask  that  somebody 
carried.  We  all  drank,  and  then  we 
gave  the  dog-boy  a  nip,  for  he  would 
have  to  come  back  the  next  day  with 
coolies  and  carry  the  stag  home. 

Counting  our  pack,  after  emerging 
from  the  jungle,  we  found  two  dogs 
missing,  and  after  sounding  the  horn 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  came  up, 
looking  dead  tired  and  scarcely  able  to 
walk.  There  was  no  help  for  it:  they 
were  utterly  played  out,  so,  putting 
them  on  our  shoulders,  we  carried  them 
the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  kennels,  the 
poor  grateful  puppies — for  they  were 
not  very  old — trying  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  what  we  were  doing  by 
licking  our  faces. 

The  next  morning  we  made  an  early 
start,  intending  to  try  a  piece  of  jungle 
lying  in  a  sheltered  valley  which  was  a 
pretty  sure  find.  This  time  W.  and  I, 
who  had  done  a  good  deal  of  the  run- 
ning about,  elected  to  remain  outside 
on  the  prairie  with  the  seizers,  and 
take  our  chance  of  the  deer  coming  our 
way.      I  might  add,  between  ourselves. 
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that  wc  were  pretty  confident  that  we 
should  not  have  to  wait  long  or  for 
nothing-.  Accordingly  we  took  up  our 
position  by  a  twisted  rhododendron 
tree,  lying  well  hidden  in  a  little  hollow. 
Shelter  was  very  necessary,  for  at  this 
early  hour  the  air  was  raw  and  chilly. 
The  rest  of  the  party  started  with  the 
hounds,  keeping  along  the  side  of  the 
valley  up  which  it  was  probable  a 
sambur  would  wander  looking  for  a  bed 
after  feeding  all  night.  We  did  not 
anticipate  that  the  hounds  would  find 
until  they  were  well  up  toward  the 
head  of  the  valley,  which  would  take 
them  some  time.  So  we  lay  on  our 
backs  waiting  and  listening  for  the 
opening  tongue  of  the  pack. 

Grouach  and  Borap  sat  beside  us, 
looking  wistfully  in  the  direction  the 
pack  had  taken.  W.  held  the  leash 
loosely  in  his  hand,  never  thinking  for  a 
moment  that  they  would  move.  But,  to 
our  astonishment,  after  we  had  been 
there  some  little  time,  they  simultane- 
ously made  a  bound  forward  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  got  away.  In  a  mo- 
ment we  were  on  our  feet  and  had  the 
dogs  under  control,  and  then  we  saw 
the  cause  of  the  excitement,  which  the 
dogs,  sitting  up,  had  discovered :  a  fine 
doe,  startled  doubtless  by  the  passage  of 
the  pack  through  the  jungle,  had 
broken  cover,  undetected,  and  was 
quietly  cantering  across  the  patna  to 
the  opposite  jungle.  When  we  first  set 
eyes  on  her  she  was  not  thirty  yards 
off,  so  we  let  her  get  further  away,  for 
the  sake  of  fair  play :  then  we  released 
the  struggling  stag-hounds  and  gave 
them  a  shout  which  sent  the  doe  on  a 
good  deal  faster  than  before.  Still  she 
did  not  seem  to  be  exerting  herself,  and 
we  thought  for  the  moment  that  she 
would  be  overtaken  before  she  was  half- 
way across. 

See  now  how  the  dogs  bound  I  What 
springs !  What  a  pace !  Saw  anyone 
ever  the  like  of  that  ?  Go  on,  Grouach ! 
Good  dog,  Borap!  Now  you've  got 
her!  Yoo-iks!  But  no!  the  doe  still 
maintained  the  lead  and  was  rapidly  gain- 
ing the  shelter  she  sought.  If  the  dis- 
tance to  be  crossed  had  been  only  fifty 
yards  more  the  dogs  would  have  had  her ; 
but  when  they  were  not  ten  yards  be- 
hind her  she  made  a  last  jump  and  dis- 
appeared  into   the   jimgle.     The  dogs 


followed  her,  but  presently  came  back, 
looking  foolish  and  beaten,  for  they  very 
rarely  run  by  scent.  The  course  had 
been  well  contested,  and  the  doe 
deserved  to  win. 

Once  more  we  resumed  our  comfort- 
able position  and  chafi:ed  the  two  dogs, 
who  seemed  fully  conscious  of  their  de- 
feat. However,  they  were  destined  to 
regain    their  lost    laurels   before  long. 

In  a  little  while  we  heard  the  notes 
of  the  pack.  We  could  follow  the  hunt 
by  the  sound,  although  it  was  far  off. 
It  passed  over  the  ridge,  out  of  the 
valley.  We  thought  that  perhaps  by 
making  for  another  patna  we  should  be 
in  a  pretty  good  position.  So  off  we 
started,  at  a  jog-trot,  happily  striking  a 
deer-track  that  led  across  the  valley 
in  the  desired  direction.  At  the  edge 
of  the  cover  it  ended,  and  we  had  to 
find  a  way  for  ourselves.  We  got  up 
hill  pretty  well,  and  were  just  beginning 
the  descent  of  the  ridge,  when  W. ,  who 
was  leading  called,  out,  "WareMousa!" 
a  cry  that  most  planters  knew  the  mean- 
ing of,  for  the  mousa  plant  is  the  most 
fearful  of  nettles.  In  appearance  it  is 
the  most  harmless  of  things,  with  large, 
smooth,  dark-green  leaves,  of  a  long, 
oval  shape,  slightly  pointed  at  the  ends. 
It  is  the  sort  of  a  leaf  that  you  would  pick, 
because  of  its  shape  and  size,  to  put  in 
your  hat  on  a  hot  day;  but  only  touch 
it,  and  you  will  remember  it  to  the  end 
of  your  life.  It  raises  a  red  patch  that 
burns  and  inflames,  and  every  time 
the  part  is  washed,  for  days  and  some- 
times weeks  after,  the  pain  is  renewed 
with  all  its  vigor.  Some  idea  may  be 
gained  of  its  virulence  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  in  the  "collapse"  stage  of 
Asiatic  cholera  it  is  not  unusual  to  use 
this  leaf,  applying  it  by  flagellation 
along  the  spine.  When  this  does  not 
wake  the  patient,  he  is  bound  to 
die. 

We  carefully  avoided  the  mousa,  and 
ran  into  a  bed  of  nillu  that  extended  all 
the  way  down  the  hill-side.  We  eventu- 
ally reached  the  patna,  only  to  find  all 
quiet.  Evidently  we  had  miscalculated 
the  direction.  For  a  couple  of  hours  we 
alternately  ran  and  climbed,  until  at 
last,  when  on  a  high  hog-back  of  wind- 
blown scrub,  we  heard  the  distant  cry 
of  the  hounds,  evidently  coming  in  our 
direction.     We  decided  to  make  for  the 
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Long  Plain  which  lay  at  our  feet,  believ- 
ing that  the  pack  would  run  their  quarry 
into  the  open.  So  down  we  went  again,  as 
hard  as  we  could  tear,  and  at  last  reached 
the  open  patna.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off  was  a  mound  with  a  little 
scrub,  and  on  this  we  hid  ourselves, 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  whatever 
was  before  the  hounds. 

We  were  here  for  some  little  while, 
the  deer  being  loath  to  leave  the  cover 
of  the  forest;  but  presently  we  could 
tell  by  the  sound  that  the  pack  was 
forcing  it  out.  Our  two  stag-hounds 
stood  trembling  with  excitement,  while 
their  eyes  eagerly  searched  the  edge  of 
the  patna  and  forest.  All  of  a  sudden 
they  made  frantic  efforts  to  get  away, 
and  in  another  moment  we  saw  a 
splendid  stag  break  into  the  open  and 
trot  down  the  plain. 

He  was  evidently  undecided  what 
to  do.  There  was  no  water  in  which  he 
could  make  a  stand  and  he  rather  wished 
to  return  to  the  jungle ;  but  the  rapidly 
approaching  pack  gave  him  no  option, 
so,  breaking  into  a  canter,  he  started  off, 
going  away  from  us  obliquely.  Before 
he  had  gone  a  hundred  yards  the  pack 
were  in  full  view,  and  rather  nearer 
him  than  we  were.  We  slipped  the 
couples  and  yelled  the  seizers  on.  Like 
an  arrow  from  a  bow  they  went;  not 
this  time  would  they  be  beaten.  The 
tremendous  bounds  told,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  them  and  the  stag  was 
rapidly  lessened.  Soon  the  whole  pack 
was  together,  going  like  smoke.  We 
were  too  intent  on  watching  to  follow, 
for  we  knew  it  would  be  over  in 
a  short  while,  and  sure  enough,  stead- 
ily, but  surely,  the  regular  spring  of  the 
stag-hounds  brought  them  up  with  the 
hunted  stag,  which  was  pretty  well 
played  out.  They  ran  neck  and  neck 
for  some  time,  but  presently  Borap 
drew  ahead  and  lead  by  a  couple  of 
lengths.  Just  then  the  stag  turned, 
determined  to  show  fight.  Borap  made 
one  great  leap,  and  before  the  antlers 
could  be  used  he  threw  the  stag  back 
on  his  haunch.  Then  Grouach  was  upon 
him  with  the  remainder  of  the  pack, 
and  in  a  minute  it  was  one  great 
struggle.  Off  we  started,  but  too  late 
for  the  honor  of  giving  the  coup-de- 
grace,  for  the  other  fellows  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  before  we 


could  get  up  it  was  all  over.  It  was  a 
fine  stag,  and  had  given  thein  plenty  of 
running. 

There  being  no  water  with  which  to 
remove  traces  of  blood,  we  deferred  the 
usual  breaking  up,  and  after  erecting  a 
pole  to  indicate  the  whereabouts  of  the 
animal,  started  off  home,  all  of  us  pretty 
well  fainished. 

On  our  way  home  a  curious  thing 
happened.  As  we  passed  through  a 
belt  of  forest  we  stumbled  upon  a  large 
band  of  Wandaroo  monkeys,  big  chaps, 
with  white  whiskers.  After  their  in- 
variable custom,  so  soon  as  they  saw  the 
dogs  they  began  their  "  Hoo-oo-hoo  " 
cry,  and  the  old  ones  came  down  to  the 
lower  limbs  of  the  trees.  We  kept  the 
dogs  together  as  best  we  could.  Sud- 
denly, however,  they  made  a  frantic 
rush  into  the  under-brush,  and  we  could 
tell  by  the  noise  that  there  was  a  scrim- 
mage going  on.  Running  forward 
quickly,  I  found  that  the  dogs  had 
pulled  to  pieces  two  big  monkeys,  which 
had  been  foolish  enough  to  venture  down 
from  the  safety  of  the  tree-tops.  The 
rest  had  disappeared,  scared  by  the  fate 
of  their  champions,  and  I  proceeded  to 
send  the  dogs  back  to  the  party.  As  I 
turned  to  go,  I  noticed  Marquis,  a  young 
dog,  sniffing  curiously  at  something 
huddled  up  against  the  stump  of  a  tree. 
Going  up  to  it,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
that  a  baby  monkey  lay  there,  having 
escaped  the  massacre  of  its  mother. 
Picking  the  little  chap  up,  I  rejoined  my 
companions,  who  were  all  very  much 
interested  in  the  captive,  which  was 
carried  to  camp,  and  from  thence  next 
day  to  the  bungalow  of  one  of  us  who 
was  lucky  enough  to  possess  a  cow.  I 
might  add  here  that  Jocko  grew  up  to 
be  the  pride  of  his  owner  and  lived  very 
happily  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

By  evening  we  had  all  our  game  in 
camp,  and  a  goodly  array  it  was.  It 
seemed  a  pity,  however,  that  it  could 
not  be  utilized  for  food.  Sambur  is 
rarel]^  eaten  by  Europeans.  To  me,  it 
tastes  like  coarse  beef  without  any 
flavor.  Some  of  us  had  small  pieces 
sent  to  our  bungalows,  and  a  portion 
was  given  to  the  coolies,  who  were  de- 
lighted with'  it,  as  they  are  with  any 
meat,  being  almost  vegetarians  by  force 
of  circumstances.  The  rest  of  the  meat 
went  to  feed  the  pack.      The  hides  and 
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antlers  we  retained  as  trophies. 
Throughout  India  and  Ceylon  the  lack  of 
development  in  antlers  and  horns  in 
deer  and  tusks  in  elephants  is  a  matter 
of  much  comment.  In  Africa,  I  believe, 
tusks  are  the  rule ;  in  India  they  are  the 
exception,  tushes  or  small  tusks,  value- 
less as  ivory,  taking  their  place.  This 
peculiarity  has  been  attributed  to  the 


lack  of  limestone  in  the  country  and 
consequent  bone-making  properties  in 
the  vegetation ;  but  whether  this  is  the 
real  cause  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  Still 
the  fact  remains,  and  trophy-hunters 
have  often  regretted  it.  The  big  stag's 
head,  mounted  as  a  hat-rack,  adorned 
my  bungalow,  thereby,  doubtless,  ful- 
filling its  destiny. 
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THE  HARVEST   OF  THE  PINE. 


THe  neSAEAc 


®V  JJairjeS  SHjispsMf^o 


WHEN  our  Department  of 
the  Interior  welcomed  to 
northern  Minnesota  the 
lumberman,  there  followed 
in  his  wake  (as  white  clover  springs 
up  self-sown  in  the  wreck  of  the  forest 
fire)  our  northland  Priscilla.  Gentle- 
bred  women  traversed  these  shad- 
owed paths  and  kindled  on  the  Mesaba 
the  tender  light  of  home.  Within  a 
year  the  trapper's  trail  had  broadened 
to  a  tote-road.  This  in  turn  was  eclipsed 
by  a  railway.  Claims  were  staked  out, 
surveys  made,  and  the  eye  of  faith 
might  discern  by  the  quarter  post  the 
site  of  future  cities. 


Iron  was  King.  Every  mine  owner  was 
a  millionaire,  every  prospector  a  possi- 
ble Croesus.  Men  slept  and  dreamed 
of  sudden  fortune  ;  they  woke  and 
talked  of  bessemer  and  hematite,  of 
greenstone,  and  schist,  and  phosphorus ; 
of  lease  and  royalty  and  option.  Test- 
pits,  in  which  many  a  fortune  was  sunk, 
yawned  like  graves.  Claims  changed 
hands  almost  hourly.  Explorers  spread 
the  rumor  of  rich  farming  land  beyond 
the  Mesaba,  and  those  whom  speculation 
hitherto  had  not  tempted,  at  the  pros- 
pect of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
rich  soil,  hurried  to  the  nearest  land 
office.     Most  potent  factor  of  all,  in  the 
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development  of  a  new  country,  the 
hearthstone  glowed  amid  the  pines. 
But  the  peace  of  the  wilderness  was 
forever  broken.  A  thousand  clearings 
marred  the  beauty  of  the  solitude. 

Not  until  after  I  had  filed  did  I  realize 
the  difficulty  of  homesteading  a  claim 
and  at  the  same  time  continuing  my 
work  in  a  city  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  Mesaba.  But  as  I  be- 
came more  familiar  with  the  local  con- 
struction of  the  terms  "actual  resi- 
dence," "good  faith"  and  "improve- 
ments," I  convinced  myself,  that  al- 
though a  girl,  unused  to  the  frontier,  I 
could,  by  a  little  assistance,  become  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  homestead.  We 
were  already  familiar  with  the  pleasures 
of  the  summer  camp. 

Tales  of  the  hunt  and  the  camp  be- 
guiled the  tedium  of  my  cousin's  office. 
To  his  love  of  the  northern  woods,  as 
well  as  to  a  certain  joy  I  myself  felt  in 
doing  what  few  women  have  accom- 
plished, must  be  credited  the  whole 
scheme.  This  venture  received  its  pre- 
liminary baptism  of  cold  water  at  the 
hands  of  my  cousin's  wife,  who  united 
in  her  disposition  a  blind  devotion  to 
the  two  enthusiasts  who  formed  her 
world,  and  a  strong  disapproval  of  the 
unconventional  society  in  which  she 
found  herself  placed.  In  vain  did  Helen 
urge  on  me  the  impropriety  of  a  girl 
attempting  to  provide  a  home  of  her 
own.  It  would  be  simply  dreadful  for 
a  single  woman  to  live  alone  in  the 
woods.  "Think  of  the  bears,  and  the 
snakes  and — the  men!  " 

I  attempted  to  prove  to  her  that  a 
lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness  was  all  I 
lacked  to  make  me  happy.  Office  life 
had  given  me  confidence  in  my  ability 
to  take  care  of  myself,  and  I  doubted 
not  that  the  respect  that  had  always 
been  accorded  me  in  the  business  world 
would  still  attend  me  on  the  Mesaba. 
Mankind  had  no  terrors  for  me,  neither 
was  I  afraid  of  bears,  and  as  for  snakes, 
northern  Minnesota  is  as  singularly 
fortunate  in  this  respect  as  the  Emerald 
Isle.  So  at  length  I  won  over  the  only 
doubtful  member,  who  will  hereafter 
be  referred  to  as  the  Care-Taker.  She 
consented  to  accompany  me  on  my  first 
trip  to  the  claim.  Cousin  Jack  was  only 
too  delighted  to  escape  from  the  office, 
and  promising  ourselves  as  speedy  a  re- 


turn as  could  be  made,  we  started  as 
careless  of  all  left  behind  as  though  it 
had  been  (nir  final  exit  from  this 
world. 

A  month  previous  we  had  sent  two 
men  up  to  the  Mesaba  to  clear  a  few 
acres  and  to  erect  a  cabin,  where  they 
still  remained  working  on  my  "im- 
provements." It  was  now  the  middle 
of  March,  and  we  wanted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  winter  roads.  So  we 
wired  for  a  sleigh  and  team  to  be  in 
readiness  at  the  point  where  we  should 
leave  the  railway  to  take  us  the  remain- 
ing sixty  miles  through  the  wilderness. 
When  we  reached  our  last  town,  we 
found  it  in  the  midst  of  its  annual /^^/^ — 
the  return  to  civilization  of  the  Lumber 
Jacks,  those  "  Cow-Boys  of  the  Woods," 
who  for  more  than  six  months  in  the 
year  lead  a  life  of  hardship,  danger  and 
isolation. 

With  the  April  thaw  the  season's 
work  is  over,  and  the  free-hearted 
wielders  of  axe  and  cant-hook  break  for 
the  nearest  railroad,  to  spend  in  one 
mad  carousal  the  wages  of  months. 
The  depot  thronged  with  them.  Stal- 
wart shoulders,  clad  in  bright  -  hued 
Mackinaws,  filled  the  departing  train. 
They  tore  thirstily  through  the  streets 
— blue-eyed  Swedes,  sons  of  the  Vi- 
kings, Germany's  stolid  child,  Pole  and 
Hun  and  Finlander,  and  filled  the  hotel 
with  a  wondrous  confusion  of  tongues. 
But  mine  host  easily  interpreted  their 
Babel  into  drink,  supper  and  bed. 

The  first  was  easily  procured  ;  the 
second  appeared  after  a  wait  ©f  three 
hours.  Bed  was  a  more  difficult  prob- 
lem, there  being  but  twenty  available 
rooms,  while  the  unexpected  guests 
numbered  three  hundred  and  upwards. 
But  supper  at  last  being  served,  we 
found  ourselved  installed  in  the  land- 
lady's own  boudoir  (vacated  for  our 
accommodation),  where  I  gave  way  to 
my  pent-up  feelings  in  a  peal  of  hyster- 
ical laughter.  Ordinarily  we  should 
have  been  oppressed  by  the  possession 
of  so  many  valuables — cousin  Jack,  un- 
certain as  to  the  proclivities  of  his  pros- 
pective bed-fellows,  having  slipped  into 
his  wife's  hands  at  supper  his  watch, 
ring  and  purse. 

"  Well,  I  shall  be  thankful  if  we  are 
not  all  murdered  in  our  beds,"  said  the 
Care-Taker. 
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"  Better  that  than  to  perish  of  ennui 
in  the  effete  civilization  of  Duluth, " 
said  I,  cheerfully. 

The  Care-Taker's  fears  did  not  pre- 
vent her  from  sinking  into  a  sweet 
slumber  long  before  I  could  compose 
myself  to  sleep.  When  locking  the 
door  I  observed  that  the  key  turned 
round  and  round  with  no  effect  on  the 
security  of  the  inmates.  Neither  was 
it  reassuring  to  find  our  transom  un- 
glazed.  Outside,  the  unfurling  of  cots 
and  the  dragging  of  mattresses  ceased, 
and  the  factotum  of  the  house  climbed 
drowsily  on  a  chair  and  blew  out  the 
lamp  opposite.  Still  I  could  not  sleep, 
but  rejoiced  in  the  slumbers  of  the 
Care-Taker.  But  the  night  wore  on, 
and  the  endless  procession  of  hobnailed 
boots  patrolling  the  stairs  and  halls 
dwindled  to  a  solitary  tramp. 

Four  o'clock  struck,  and  a  squad  (or 
was  it  a  regiment  ?)  of  men  stumped 
down  to  early  breakfast  to  catch 
the  first  train  out.  As  Jack  had  en- 
joined on  us  the  necessity  of  getting 
an  early  start,  I  too  crept  out  without 
awaking  Helen,  dressed  quickly,  and 
not  finding  any  water  or  towels  in  the 
room,  thought  I  would  ask  the  landlady 
to  send  us  some  before  the  Care-Taker 
should  awake  and  deplore  the  over- 
sight. So,  in  the  semi-darkness,  I 
opened  our  door  and  went  rapidly  out. 

My  first  step  was  into  a  warm,  soft, 
spongy  body  that  immediately  set  up  a 
groan  as  I  hastily  removed  my  foot. 
My  eyes  were  growing  accustomed  to 
the  half  light,  when  what  was  my  dis- 
may to  perceive  that  I  had  set  foot 
upon  an  unfortunate  woodsman  sleeping 
before  our  door.  Worse  still,  I  must 
encounter  his  fellows  in  a  similar  man- 
ner or  else  return  over  his  prostrate 
body.  With  an  agility  partly  native 
and  partly  inspired  by  the  necessity  of 
the  occasion,  1  vaulted  over  four  re- 
clining forms  and  sped  down  to  the 
refuge  of  the  parlor,  only  to  hear  a 
smothered  medley  of  oaths  and  laughter 
from  the  whole  crew,  awakened  just  at 
the  moment  of  my  superhuman  leap. 

Soon  Jack's  welcome  face  appeared, 
to  whom  I  delegated  my  mission  with- 
out explaining  matters.  Nor  did  I  think 
best  to  relate  my  adventure  to  the  Care- 
Taker,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  my 
discomfiture.      There  are  some  experi- 


ences too  sacred  to  be  shared  with  our 
nearest  and  dearest. 

As  the  morning  sunlight  streamed  in 
through  the  windows  of  the  great  dining- 
room,  it  brought  out  the  rich  tones  of 
indigo  with  which  it  was  decorated. 
From  a  frieze  of  darkest  purple  were 
suspended  (supreme  effort  of  realistic 
art),  by  broad  pink  ribbons,  six  large 
hanging  baskets,  filled  with  every  known 
variety  of  fruit  and  flower,  painted  in 
the  most  vivid,  not  to  say  glaring,  col- 
ors. Cousin  Jack  was  unusually  taci- 
turn at  breakfast,  and  when  asked  by 
his  wife  if  he  had  not  rested  well,  re- 
plied testily  that  he'd  "slept  tip-top — 
of  one  Swede,  and  under  two  others. 
But,"  said  he,  "  Our  traps  are  all  safe, 
Joe  is  sober,  or  was  half  an  hour  ago, 
and  here  he  comes  now." 

Our  horses  were  a  pretty  span  of 
blacks,  used  to  the  roads,  and  full  of 
spirit  and  endurance.  They  seemed  to 
make  "  actual  residence,"  a  more  tangi- 
ble thing  to  me  as  they  tossed  their 
bells,  and  we  skimmed  out  of  the  village 
and  began  our  sixty-mile  drive.  The 
clear  air  filled  us  with  happy  inspira- 
tions, and  as  the  sun  rose  higher  over 
the  wintry  landscape,  we  drank  in  with 
full  breaths  the  beauty  and  vigor  of  the 
bright,  March  morning.  Our  ponies 
warmed  to  their  task  in  spite  of  Joe's 
heavy  hand  holding  them  steadily  to 
the  regulation  trot. 

A  winter  road  in  this  section  is  unique, 
consisting  of  a  winding  passage  cut  be- 
tween solid  ranks  of  pines,  or  under 
overhanging  boughs  where  a  single 
false  movement  would  bring  down  upon 
our  heads  a  mimic  avalanche  of  snow. 
Sometimes  it  follows  the  lumberman's 
icy  track,  made  by  pouring  tanks  full 
of  water  on  the  worn  road-bed.  Again 
we  crossed  swamps  girdled  by  ghostly 
tamaracks,  the  rushes  curiously  muffling 
our  horses'  hoof-beats.  A  swerve  to  the 
right  or  left  may  mean  a  stumble  or 
perhaps  a  broken  leg,  should  the  hoof 
break  into  a  well-hole.  No  such  acci- 
dent marred  our  journey,  however,  and 
on  we  swept,  the  traces  catching  stumps 
and  tree-trunks,  around  sharp  curves 
and  down  steep  descents. 

"We  must  make  Lanctot's  by  one 
o'clock,"  says  Joe,  "  else  we  git  no  din- 
ner." The  comraderie  of  the  wilder- 
ness that  makes  guide  and  traveler  one, 
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was  upon  us,  and  Joe  forgot  his  ident- 
ity, as  he  drove  rapidly  on,  relating 
tales  of  adventure  such  as  we  inwardly 
pronounced  fiction  pure  and  simple, 
but  which  he  assured  us  were  no  un- 
common pictures  of  the  difftculties  en- 
countered by  men  in  his  vocation. 
Under  the  warm  fur  robes  we  girls 
listened  with  eager  ears  to  such  ro- 
mance as  no  city-woven  novel  could 
ever  borrow. 

In  time  we  struck  the  Prairie  river, 
a  lovely  stream  that  yearly  floats  its 
millions  of  feet  of  logs  to  the  Father  of 
Waters.  At  the  edges  the  ice  had 
thawed  and  risen  with  the  swelling  tide 
till  a  dark  current  could  be  seen  wash- 
ing the  aldered  shores.  In  favorable 
bends  the  season's  logs  were  piled 
ready  for  launching  on  their  rough  voy- 
age as  soon  as  the  ice  should  melt  suf- 
ficiently to  float  them.  They  lay  by 
thousands  along  the  river,  those  fair 
growths  of  centuries,  a  sacrifice  to  the 
greed  of  man.  They  were  growing 
ere  the  voyagciir'' s  canoe  cut  the  silver 
wave  of  Superior.  Before  Du  Lut 
set  foot  on  the  soil  that  bears  his 
name,  these  noble  giants  were  lithe, 
young  trees,  shaking  their  fingers  at 
one  another,  solemnly  prophesying  the 
changes  time  brings  alike  to  man  and 
tree.  It  might  have  been  such  white 
pines  as  those  rising  yonder  against  the 
blue  air  that  inspired  the  lines  : 

This  is  the  forest  primeval ;  the  murmuring  pines 

and  the  hemlocks, 
Bearded  with    moss,  and   with  garments  green, 

indistinct  in  the  twilight, 
Stand,  like  harpers  hoar,    with    voices   sad  and 

prophetic, 
Stand,  like  Druids  of  old,  with  beards  that  rest 

on  their  bosoms  ; 
Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns  the   deep-voiced, 

neighboring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate   answers  the 

wail  of  the  forest. 

For  hours  we  have  been  seemingly 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  snow-cov- 
ered waste.  The  sunshine  makes  the 
solitude  only  the  more  striking.  Sud- 
denly we  catch  a  faint  sound  like  a 
vocal  lesson  being  practiced  sotto  voce, 
a  fine,  penetrating,  long-drawn  note, — 
e-e-e-e-e-e-e  — ■  aw-aw-aw-aw-aw-aw 
—  ugh-ugh-ugh-ugh,  which  presently 
can  be  translated  into  the  "  Gee,  Haw, 
Buck,"  of  the  teamsters.  One  could 
imagine  them   singing  this  refrain  for 


our  especial  benefit,  much  as  the  Swiss 
boys  yodel  to  Alpine  travelers.  Yon- 
der comes  a  six-horse  team  of  enorm- 
ous Percherons,  in  comparison  with 
which  our  ponies  seem  no  more  fit 
for  work  than  would  Cinderella's  rats. 

"  It  is  like  meeting  a  caravan  in  the 
desert,"  says  the  Care-Taker.  I  can 
only  express  myself  in  a  quotation  to 
the  effect  that  we  are  "like  ships 
that  pass  in  the  night  and  hail  one 
another  in  passing,"  when,  with  a  few 
inquiries  from  Joe  as  to  the  state  of  the 
roads  further  on,  and  from  the  lumber- 
men as  to  the  latest  news  from  the 
world  they  have  lost,  we  are  again  up- 
on our  way. 

A  few  miles  farther  brought  us  to  the 
shores  of  a  lake  some  three  miles  broad, 
and  across  which  ran  the  winter  road. 
Upon  the  banks  lay  stranded  as  strange 
looking  a  craft  as  one  might  wish  to 
see.  Not  Ericsson's  Monitor  nor  Mac- 
Dougal's  Whaleback  ever  caused  more 
curiosity  to  their  respective  epochs  than 
did  this  oddly  built  vessel  awaken  in  us. 
High  and  dry  it  lay  on  the  bank  of  this 
lonely  lake.  Built  on  the  flatboat  type, 
it  had  no  visible  means  of  locomotion. 
A  rough  cabin  extended  almost  its 
entire  length,  from  whose  slab  -  built 
lookout  fluttered  a  faded  U.  S.  flag, 
and  on  whose  weatherbeaten  bow  was 
blazoned,  as  if  in  mockery,  "  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake." 

Now,  who  would  ever  build  a  ship 
like  that  in  this  uninhabited  region  ? 
What  was  it  for  ?  Who  named  it  ?  How 
came  it  to  be  left  out  of  the  water  ? 
What  makes  it  go  ?  Who  put  that  flag 
up  ?  What  has  become  of  the  builder  ? 
These  and  twenty  other  questions  rose 
to  our  lips,  to  all  of  which  Joe  vouch- 
safed five  syllables — "It's  a  Wanegan." 
Cousin  Jack  explained  that  this  strange- 
looking  house-boat  is  the  summer  home 
of  the  log-drivers,  it  being  in  most 
respects  the  counterpart  of  the  log- 
built  camps  which  we  afterward  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining.  Towed  along 
the  shore,  or  propelled  by  long  oars  or 
poles,  it  follows  the  course  of  the  lum- 
bermen down  stream,  and  to  it  they  turn 
for  sleep  and  refreshment.  Here,  as  in 
the  city,  Jack  explained,  the  cook  is  su- 
preme, and  second  only  to  him  in  dignity 
and  authority  is  his  coadjutor  and  lieu- 
tenant, the  cookee. 
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Prairie  Lake  passed  in  safety,  our 
ponies  scrambled  up  the  farther  shore, 
the  noon  sun  having  thawed  the  edges 
of  the  ice,  making  a  wide  strip  of  slushy 
margin,  through  which  our  runners  left 
a  track  that  filled  with  water  as  soon  as 
we  passed  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more. 
The  sunshine  had  prematurely  brought 
out  of  his  winter  quarters  a  sorry  por- 
cupine that  clung  heavily  to  a  hemlock 
branch,  whence  Joe  tried  in  vain  to  dis- 
lodge him.  Farther  on  a  long  gray 
shadow  slipped  like  a  snake  across  our 
path  and  disappeared  in  the  snow — a 
marten,  Jack  said.  He  \vould  have  pur- 
sued it  to  its  apparent  destination,  some- 
where near  Hudson's  Bay,  had  not  Joe 
assured  him  that  Lanctot's  cook  was 
"cranky,"  and,  should  we  arrive  too 
late  to  propitiate  him,  we  might  "  whis- 
tle for  our  dinners." 

Luckily,  we  were  now  nearing  Law- 
rence Lake,  across  whose  six  miles  of 
slippery  water-soaked  ice  our  tired 
horses  brought  us  safely,  following  the 
trail  marked  out  by  wisps  of  hay  and  the 
cast-off  shoes  and  underclothing  of  the 
outgoing  woodsmen.  The  steep  shore 
gained,  we  saw  before  us,  nestling 
against  a  sheltering  hill,  the  house  of 
Lanctot,  lumberman,  quondam  farmer, 
and  prince  of  good-fellows,  on  whom 
we  relied  for  our  mid-day  refreshing. 

A  double  log  house,  with  stable  and 
root  cellar  in  the  background,  all  sur- 
rounded by  a  pole  fence  ' '  to  keep  the 
deer  out  of  the  potato  patch,"  was  the 
reward  of  vision,  our  sense  of  hearing 
being  assailed  by  a  chorus  of  dogs  evi- 
dently desirous  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  our  party. 

"Nobody  at  home,"  we  said  discon- 
solately, but  Joe's  eyes  were  accustomed 
to  looking  closer  than  ours,  and  he  an- 
nounced ■  a  joyful  sign  in  the  smoke 
rising  from  the  mud-built  chimney.  In 
response  to  our  knocks,  the  heavy  slab 
door  opened,  and  we  met  the  astonished 
gaze  of  Charlie,  the  cook.  In  answer  to 
our  appeal  for  refreshment  for  man 
and  beast,  he  at  first  said  "Lanctot 
didn't  keep  no  hotel, "  but  relenting  at 
sight  of  our  famishing  party,  he  wel- 
comed us  after  the  surly  manner  of  his 
kind,  to  "such  as  we've  got."  Hens 
were  scratching  around  the  door  and 
pigs  promenaded  the  stable-yard.  All 
seemed  as  fureiyn  to  this  remote  farm 


as  if  they  had  been  called  up  by  the 
wand  of  a  magician.  ' '  The  chickens  I 
can  account  for,"  said  Jack,  "but  how 
the  deuce  did  they  ever  transport  the 
pigs  over  such  roads  ? " 

Inside,  Charlie  placed  a  heavy  bench 
for  our  accommodation  in  front  of  the 
red-hot  stove,  saying  more  cordially, 
"  Now  jest  make  yourselves  to  home, 
ladies,"  and  considerately  betook  him- 
self to  the  kitchen,  where  his  labors  in 
our  behalf  were  encouragingly  visible. 
Transportation  of  the  immense  stove 
of  cast-iron  was  more  of  a  puzzle  to  me 
than  was  that  of  the  pigs,  as  it  must 
have  weighed  a  ton,  and  we,  having 
just  passed  over  the  best  road  that  this 
region  affords,  could  but  wonder  at  the 
skill  and  the  courage  of  the  driver  who 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  such  an 
undertaking. 

Behind  the  stove,  in  a  warmly-lined 
box,  lay  a  cat  with  three  kittens  scarcely 
a  week  old.  Tabby  regarded  us  with 
some  suspicion,  evidently  preferring 
trousers  to  skirts,  but  eventually  allowed 
us  to  fondle  her  babies.  On  either  side 
of  the  low-ceiled  room  were  tiers  of  bunks 
for  the  accommodation  of  Lanctot's 
loggers,  half  of  whom  had  dispatched 
their  mid-day  meal  before  our  arrival. 

The  bunks  could  hold  forty  men  ; 
their  furnishing  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  hard  mattress,  loose  hay  and 
well-worn  blankets.  Underneath  the 
bunks  and  hanging  along  the  partitions 
were  such  articles  of  clothing  as  the 
men  were  not  using.  Besides  the  stove, 
a  huge  water-tank,  a  broken  stool,  and 
our  bench,  the  room  contained  no  other 
furniture ;  but  some  art  lover  had  pasted 
on  the  wall  a  cheap  chromo.  This  was 
kept  in  countenance  by  a  worn-out 
clock,  whose  one  hand  pointed  midway 
between  one  and  two.  Hanging  on  the 
wall  beside  the  bunks  was  a  violin, 
whose  strings  have  doubtless  vibrated 
during  those  social  functions  known  in 
lumbering  circles  as  "breakdowns." 

The  odor  of  coffee  now  began  to  fill 
the  room,  and  Joe,  ever  equal  to  the 
occasion,  demanded  a  wash-basin. 
This,  though  battered  and  bent,  and 
coated  with  grime,  served  us  each 
in  turn,  as  did  the  "co-operative 
towel,"  and  the  comb  that,  as  Joe  re- 
marked, "  needed  to  go  to  the  dentist." 
Dinner  was  soon  announced   to  as  ap- 
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preciative  a  party  as  ever  went  fasting 
eight  hours. 

The  fare,  while  not  dainty,  was 
clean  and  palatable,  and  fried  ham  and 
fresh  eggs  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 
We  ate  on  a  long  plank  table  covered 
with  oilcloth.  The  dishes  were,  for  the 
most  part,  of  tin  or  granite  ware,  but 
the  ladies  were  favored,  the  one  by 
having  a  china  mug  inscribed,  "  To  a 
Good  Boy,"  and  the  other  by  a  plain 
white  china  teacup.  Jack  drank  from 
the  ordinary  tin  teacup  of  the  lumbering 
region,  inferior  only  in  size  to  the  hand 
basin  above  mentioned.  Our  knives  and 
two-pronged  forks  were  bright  as  brick- 
dust  could  make  them.  An  immense 
pan  of  beans  adorned  the  centre  of  the 
board,  flanked  by  huge  plates  of  cold 
corned  beef,  sliced  cold  pork,  hot  pota- 
toes, pickled  beets,  mashed  turnips, 
doughnuts,  cookies,  blueberry  pie  and 
delicious  bread  and  butter.  Instead  of 
individual  chairs,  we  occupied  the  long, 
bench  used  by  the  men  at  meals. 

*'  Now,  ladies,"  said  Joe,  as  if  pre- 
caution were  necessary  in  our  case, 
"eat  all  you  can — we  do'  know  when 
we'll  get  our  next  meal."  Charley, 
after  some  questioning  from  Jack,  told 
him  that  the  roads  further  on  were 
much  worse  than  any  we  had  already 
traveled.  The  snow  of  three  days  be- 
fore, he  declared,  had  drifted  badly  on 
east  and  west  roads,  filling  them  high 
as  a  horse's  back,  so  no  ordinary  driver 
could  get  through  safely.  ' '  Ye  might 
get  as  fur's  Pitt's,"  said  he,  '  "  but  you'd 
better  not  risk  it  any  further  to-night, 
with  them  ladies  on  board." 

Pitt's,  Joe  explained,  after  we  were 
once  more  upon  our  way,  was  the  only 
habitation  between  Lanctot's  and  my 
claim,  and  was,  like  the  latter  place, 
part  farm,  part  lumber  camp,  and  part 
hotel.  Joe  gave  us  to  understand  that 
these  rival  hostelries  were  sometimes  in 
connivance  if  thereby  they  could  keep 
travelers  longer,  and  afterward  shared 
the  profit  of  such  delayed  travel. 
"And,"  said  Joe,  "I'm  not  afraid  to 
risk  my  nags  or  your  ladies  on  any  drift 
that  crank  can  scare  up." 

Notwithstanding  Joe's  flattering  esti- 
mate of  our  courage,  we  girls  began  to 
feel  that  a  sleigh-ride  across  the  Mesaba 
was  not  a  simple  matter.  Both  of  us 
confess,  when  at  home,    to  a  dread  of 


the  water,  and  although  the  ice  on  the 
lakes  over  which  we  rode  was  said  to  be 
five  feet  thick,  we  breathed  more  freely 
whenever  we  were  safely  across.  Who 
could  tell  what  hidden  spring-hole  lay 
beneath  our  runners,  as  every  hour  of 
the  sunny  afternoon  added  to  the  depth 
of  watery  ice  on  the  surface  of  the 
lakes.  But  the  thought  that  the  trip, 
once  undertaken,  viust  be  made,  and 
made  yiow.,  if  ever,  nerved  us  for 
what  was  to  follow.  Only  the  Care- 
Taker  whispered  to  me  forlornly,  "  If 
you  and  I  ever  get  safely  back  home, 
we'll  not  be  -caught  on  the  Mesaba 
again;"  while  I  shivered,  remembering 
that  within  two  weeks  I  must  stand 
before  the  officials  of  the  Land  Office 
and  solemnly  swear  that  I  had  * '  per- 
sonally examined  the  land  hereinbefore 
described,  and  had  made  improvements 
to  the  extent  of,  etc.,  etc." 

But  I  trusted  to  the  traditions  of 
the  office  to  consider  actual  residence 
by  a  single  woman,  on  a  claim  six  miles 
from  the  nearest  neighbors,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  too  severe  a  trial  to  be 
of  very  long  continuance.  I  wished 
my  homesteading  to  be  considered  in 
its  Pickwickian  sense  alone.  So,  in 
place  of  the  stern  reality,  I  snuggled 
down  in  my  warm  fur  robes  and  said 
softly  to  myself,  "  Now,  Janet  Shepard, 
please  bring  a  little  Christian  science  to 
bear  upon  this  subject.  Just  thinkyour- 
self  an  actual  resident,  and  you  will  be 
one.  These  hills  and  lakes  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  familiar  landmarks  to  you. 
You  have  lived  here  (in  your  dreams) 
all  summer.  Here  you  expect  to  dwell 
(when  typewriting  is  a  lost  art),  and 
make  this  wilderness  blossom  as  the 
rose.  You  are  a  homesteader — and  this 
is  the  road  to  your  future — ay,  to  your 
'tresent  home." 

It  was  four  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
drove  into  Pitt's  Camp.  The  foreman 
of  the  logging  crew  came  up  to  our 
sleigh  and  answered  cousin  Jack's  in- 
quiries on  the  chances  of  our  getting 
safely  through  to  my  claim,  six  miles 
further.  ' '  The  road  is  bad  enough  at 
any  time,"  said  he,  "but  this  last  snow 
has  piled  it  five  feet  deep  on  a  level. 
Nobody — not  the  old  Nick  himself — 
could  get  through  with  a  sleigh." 

"Well,  Joe  is  a  better  driver  than 
Old  Nick,"  laughed  Jack,  "and  if  he's 
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willing   to    try   it,    why,    I    guess    we 
are." 

"Well,  you'll  be  sorry,  sure  as 
thunder,  and  you'll  be  comin'  in  'bout 
eleven  o'clock  to-night,  luggin'  your 
ladies  on  your  backs.  Why,  man,  we 
had  to  kill  our  best  horse  the  other  day 
— broke  his  foreleg  struggling  out  of  a 
big  drift." 

The  words  of  the  foreman  sunk  like 
lead  on  the  hearts  of  the  Care-Taker 
and  myself.  But  Joe,  dare-devil  that 
he  was,  urged  us  not  to  give  it  up, 
vowing  that  he'd  "  see  us  through  if  it 
took  a  thumb  off."  And  we  proceeded 
on  our  doubtful  way. 

Our  ponies  were  somewhat  jaded 
by  their  fifty  miles  since  morning,  with 
only  the  rest  they  had  taken  at  Lanc- 
tot's  during  their  feed.  But  they  were 
not  so  tired  but  that,  at  a  sudden  turn  in 
the  piney  wall,  they  reared,  plunging 
and  snorting  with  terror  at  the  startling 
upward  swoop  of  hundreds  of  crows 
and  the  bird  known  as  the  "  Lumber- 
man's Ghost  " — a  lugubrious  name. 

Before  long  it  became  apparent  to  us 
that  the  snow  was  getting  deeper  and 
the  road  more  closely  shut  in  by  the 
trees  and  underbrush.  Cousin  Jack  re- 
membered having  been  over  it  once, 
two  years  before,  in  company  with  an 
explorer,  and  he  looked  in  vain  for 
familiar  landmarks.  As  for  Joe,  he  sud- 
denly became  very  ignorant  of  the 
route,  professing  to  know  nothing  of 
the  proper  course  to  take,  except  that 
somewhere  near  there  was  an  old  ' '  hay- 
road"  which,  if  found,  would  save  us 
two  miles  of  travel. 

Cousin  Jack's  usually  trustworthy 
sense  of  locality  also  deserted  him,  nor 
was  his  boasted  knowledge  of  wood- 
craft much  more  to  be  depended  on. 
Wherever  he  found  a  section  mark  or 
other  guiding  line,  it  seemed  only  to 
add  to  our  confusion.  At  last  he  saw 
ahead  of  us  what  looked  like  the  begin- 
ning of  a  cross-road,  and,  fastening  on 
his  snowshoes,  he  left  us  for  a  few 
moment's  exploration.  He  made  his 
way  back  with  some  difficulty,  as  the 
crust  was  broken  by  his  first  attempt, 
and  his  snowshoes  sunk  in  the  soft  snow 
ankle-deep  at  every  step.  Just  as  he 
was  about  to  step  into  the  sleigh,  he 
lost  his  footing  completely,  and  buried 
himself  in  the  drift. 


"Them  shoes  are  no  good  in  such 
snow  as  this,"  said  Joe.  His  face  began 
to  lengthen  as  Jack  told  the  result  of  his 
trip.  "It's  the  hay-road  all  right 
enough,  but  there's  a  drift  in  the  little 
valley  before  we  get  into  it  that  I'm 
afraid  to  try  with  the  girls  on  deck." 

"Well,  then,  what's  the  matter  with 
going  on  where  we  be  ? "  asked  Joe, 
but  there  was  a  doubtful  tone  in  his 
voice.  As  for  the  Care-Taker  and  me, 
we  stood  up  in  the  sleigh  and  gazed 
anxiously  into  the  deepening  woods. 

"Girls,  I'm  afraid  we're  in  a  trap," 
said  Jack,  "I  don't  see  how  we  are  to 
cross  that  drift  and  get  into  the  hay- 
road,  and  Joe  thinks  it  isn't  much  better 
right  ahead  here." 

"Can't  we  turn  around  and  stay  all 
night  at  Pitt's,  John?"  inquired  the 
Care-Taker  with  quivering  lips. 

"We  could  have  done  it  six  rods 
back,  but  I  doubt  if  we  can  turn  in 
such  deep  snow  as  this.  Besides,  if  we 
could  go  back,  recollect  that  this  is  the 
last  day  of  grace  for  Janet.  How  is 
she  going  to  hold  her  hand  upon  her 
little  heart  and  swear  she  was  '  living ' 
on  her  claim  March  20th,  189 — ,  if  we 
don't  get  her  there  this  very  night  ? 
It'll  be  a  harder  pull  on  her  conscience 
than  this  is  for  Kit  and  Fly." 

After  a  few  moment's  indecision,  we 
concluded  to  go  on  where  we  were,  if 
such  a  course  was  still  possible,  or  fail- 
ing in  this,  to  turn  around  and  give  up 
the  whole  attempt.  ' '  If  we  have  to 
do  that,  though,"  said  Jack,  "that  is 
the  end  of  the  homestead — and  of  your 
three  hundred  dollars,  too.  The  claim 
will  be  open  to  contest,  and  we  can't 
prove  that  you  lived  on  it  coiitiniioiisly 
for  six  montJis,  unless  we  get  there  this 
very  night." 

It  was  then  that  I  realized  what  it  is 
to  be  handicapped  by  one's  sex.  Had  I 
been  a  man,  I  could  have  started  with 
snowshoes  and  pack-sack,  built  my  own 
shanty,  cleared  my  own  land,  cooked 
my  own  meals,  hunted,  fished,  and  had 
a  good  time  generally,  asking  no  aid 
from  anyone.  "Next  time,"  said  I  to 
myself  firmly,  "  I  zvillhe  a  boy." 

At  last  Joe  attempted  to  start  his 
team  through  the  drift,  but  they  re- 
fused to  go  on,  shrinking  and  tremblirg 
in  every  limb.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
tried  to  iirge  them  to  renewed  effort. 
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They  were  instinctively  afraid  of  this 
clinging',  white  monster  that  covered 
them  breast  high,  and  into  which  they 
plunged  flank  and  shoulder,  without 
making  any  progress. 

''Never  balked  on  me  before,"  inut- 
tered  Joe.  "Git  up,  Fly — now.  Kit!" 
and  the  cruel  blackwhip  cracked  over, 
but  not  upon,  their  struggling  backs. 

"  It's  no  use,"  said  Jack,  "  as  long  as 
they're  afraid.  Let  me  out  again  and 
I'll  show  you  a  trick."  So,  slipping  on 
his  snovvshoes  once  more,  and  moving 
slowly  and  very  carefully,  saving  him- 
self from  sinking  by  catching  hold  of 
the  overhanging  branches,  he  worked 
his  way  into  the  path  ahead  of  the  faith- 
ful but  demoralized  beasts.  He  took 
Kit's  muzzle  in  his  bare  hands,  talking 
soothingly  to  her  and  patting  her  face 
the  while.  Then  he  covered  the  eyes 
of  the  trembling  Fly  with  his  scarf 
until  her  fears  were  for  the  moment 
forgotten,  and  she  stopped  struggling. 

"Now,  Joe,  let  'em  have  it!"  shouted 
Jack,  as  he  suddenly  ceased  his  caresses 
and  stumbled  out  of  the  track.  The 
driver  stood  up  in  his  place,  and  with  a 
sharp  cut  with  the  whip,  and  a  "  Git 
thar,  then ! "  the  panting  horses  recov- 
ered courage,  and  for  three  rods  further 
dragged  us  through  the  blinding  drift. 
Then  they  stopped  again,  quivering 
with  excitement  and  exhaustion.  The 
snow  was  even  with  their  backs,  every 
plunge  threw  great,  fleecy  balls  of 
white  above  our  heads.  Their  nostrils 
were  full  of  snow,  their  dark  necks 
dripping  with  sweat. 

"  That  was  a  good  pull.  Now  we'll 
proceed  to  'try,  try  agin,'"  said  Joe. 
Cousin  Jack  went  ahead  as  before,  and 
so  long  as  he  was  in  front  to  prove 
to  the  equine  sense  that  it  was  not 
dangerous,  so  long  did  the  plucky 
little  beasts  do  their  utmost,  until  we 
were  safely  through  perhaps  forty  rods 
of  drift.  But  the  sun  was  getting 
lower  in  the  west,  and  a  sudden  chill 
in  the  air  warned  us  that  night  would 
soon  be  upon  us. 

"  They's  a  good  moon,  though,"  said 
Joe,  "  if  we  should  have  to  picnic  on 
the  road.  Who'd  a  thought  that  scamp 
at  Pitt's  was  tellin'  the  truth,  though  ? 
It's  th.e  first  time  he  ever  did  it,  sure." 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  try  your  snow- 
shoes    for  a  little  while,   Janet?"  said 


Jack  to  me,  and  as  I  was  tired  from  sit- 
ting still  so  long,  I  at  once  drew  on 
my  thick,  woollen  leggins,  and  equipped 
myself  with  my  beautiful  new  snow- 
shoes,  light,  graceful  and  fresh  from 
the  cunning  hand  of  the  squaw.  I  had 
had  little  practice  in  this  pastime,  and 
so  expected  to  fare  badly  outside  the 
sleigh.  But  not  so.  As  the  night  grew 
colder,  the  crust  began  to  freeze  anew, 
and  I  found  I  could  walk  where,  an 
hour  before.  Jack's  weight  had  broken 
through    at    every  step. 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  only  snowshoe  it, 
too,"  wailed  the  Care- Taker.  "We 
could  be  at  your  house  by  seven 
o'clock."  "That's  so,"  said  cousin  Jack, 
"  Janet  here  is  a  good  walker,  and  I 
can  go  all  right  soon  as  the  sun  goes 
down — now  if  you  could  only  do  like- 
wise, we'd  send  Joe  and  the  horses 
back  to  Pitt's  in  a  jiffy.  It  can't  be 
much  over  a  mile  to  Lake  Solitaire, 
and  it's  another  mile  across  it. " 

Then  my  cousin  Helen  proved  to  me 
for  the  hundredth  time  that  she  is  a 
fit  helpmeet  for  a  man  who  knows  no 
fear.  "John,"  she  said,  "we  can't 
stay  here  all  night.  You  and  Janet 
can  go  on  to  the  claim  alone,  and  if 
Joe  can  turn  his  team  around,  why, 
I'll  go  back  to  Pitt's  with  him." 

"Bravo!"  cried  Joe,  and  Jack  looked 
proud  of  his  little  wife.  "  I  honestly 
think,"  said  he,  "that  you  knew  what 
was  passing  in  my  mind,  but  I  didn't 
think  for  a  moment  that  you'd  consent 
to  be  left  behind.  It's  the  only  thing 
left  to  do,  though.  What  do  you  say, 
Janet  ?  Do  you  dare  to  follow  an  un- 
lucky explorer   any  farther  ?  " 

Janet  said,  while  she  wished  with  all 
her  heart  to  proceed  to  the  claim, 
neither  tame  nor  wild  horses  should 
drag  her  from  her  cousin  Helen's  side, 
nor  should  she  willingly  permit  her  to 
be  sent  back  to  that  rough  camp  alone. 

"Don't  you  worry  a  bit  about  her, 
Miss,"  said  Joe.  "  Pitt  would  kill  a 
man  quick  that  said  his  camp  wasn't 
the  safest,  genteelest  hotel  on  the 
Mesaba. " 

Thus  reassured  by  the  driver  and  by 
the  Care-Taker,  who  protested  that  she 
should  be  concerned  only  for  our  safety, 
Jack  and  I  took  such  necessaries  as  we 
could  carry  from  the  sleigh,  and  pre- 
pared to  leave. 
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"Darn  the  stove,"  said  Jack,  "and 
the  pipe,  too.  They've  got  to  go, 
though,  else  you'll  freeze  to  death." 
With  that  he  swung  on  his  shoulders 
the  pack-sack  containing  a  small,  sheet- 
iron  folding-stove,  blankets,  tea,  bacon 
and  other  eatables,  together  with  an  axe, 
his  gun  and  extra  coat — enough  bag- 
gage for  two  or  three  able-bodied  men 
to  carry. 

For  my  share,  I  held,  muff-fashion, 
the  telescoping  joints  of  the  stove- 
pipe, by  whose  aid  I  was  to  be  enabled 
to  affirm  as  to  the  "  improvements  "  of 
my  habitation.  Now  that  the  horses 
were  somewhat  rested,  and  perhaps, 
too,  owing  to  the  lightened  load  on  the 
sleigh,  they  succeeded,  after  four  des- 
perate attempts,  in  facing  toward  Pitt's, 
with  no  more  damage  than  a  broken 
trace,  which  the  driver  carefully 
mended.  He  had  agreed  to  meet  us  at 
the  same  place  the  next  morning  at 
eight  o'clock,  if  all  went  well,  and  so, 
with  such  feelings  as  the  departure  of 
an  ocean  steamer  leaves  with  the 
watchers  on  shore,  we  noted  the  pain- 
fully slow  progress  of  the  sleigh  and  its 
precious  occupant  until  the  dark  pines 
shut  them  from  our  view. 

Cousin  Jack's  first  movement  forward 
with  his  enormous  load  resulted  in  his 
falling  against  a  tree,  thus  saving  him- 
self a  complete  overthrow.  Here  he 
was  compelled  to  lean  and  wait  my  ap- 
proach, and  on  my  demanding  his  gun 
and  coat,  he  grumblingly  gave  them  to 
me.  But  we  soon  found  how  to  look 
for  firm  crust  .on  which  to  slide  our 
shoes,  and  following  the  same  road  for  a 
mile,  during  which  we  only  stopped  to 
rest  twice,  we  came  upon  the  shore  of 
my  lake.  Lake  Solitaire,  a  white,  eerie 
hollow,  shut  in  by  the  black  wall  of 
pines.  It  is  a  mile  in  length,  the  east- 
ern and  western  shores  being  indented 
by  twin  bays,  sheltered  behind  two 
jutting  points  of  land. 

"  In  summer  those  capes  are  the 
loveliest  sight  you  ever  saw,"  said  Jack, 
"covered  with  slim  young  birches  and 
maples,  and  a  few  cedars." 

To  me  they  seemed  typical  of  some 
lives,  reaching  across  the  gulf  but  never 
finding  their  counterpart.  As  we  stood 
there  for  a  moment,  each  absorbed  in 
his  own  fancies,  a  sudden  streamer  of 
rose-red    flashed    in    the   north   and   a 


wavering  arch  shot  overhead,  glowed 
an  instant,  and  disappeared.  It  was 
the  Aurora,  displaying  in  her  chosen 
zone,  her  oft-repeated  miracle. 

The  spell  was  broken  by  cousin  Jack, 
who  declared  that  he  had  found  a  trail 
leading  along  the  shore,  and  thence 
across  the  lake,  evidently  made  by  the 
two  woodsmen  sent  out  to  build  my 
house.  The  tracks  were  quite  obscure, 
being  partly  filled  with  snow,  but  Jack 
said  he  recognized  Jim's  big  foot,  and 
he  prophesied  that  we  should  find  my 
house  all  ready  for  occupancy  and  sup- 
per on  the  table.  This  joj^ful  thought 
quickened  my  lagging  steps,  and  for  a 
time  I  distanced  Jack  and  went  on 
ahead,  carefully  tracing  the  trail,  and 
avoiding  watery  ice. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  as  we 
neared  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake  I 
lost  the  trail  completely.  Jack,  too, 
looked  in  vain  for  it.  "  Here  it  goes," 
he  would  say;  "  No,  its  gone  entirely," 
and  so  we  struggled  on,  up  the  steep 
shore,  the  low  branches  catching  at  our 
arms  and  baggage,  and  hidden  logs  and 
underbrush  compelling  us  to  take  off 
our  snowshoes  and  wade  the  drifts. 

"Well,  I  guess  I  can  find  the  shanty 
without  any  trail,  so  here  goes,"  said 
Jack,  at  last.  The  snow  under  the  trees 
was  not  so  deep  as  on  the  lake,  but  still 
it  came  nearly  to  our  knees,  and  the 
weight  we  carried  made  the  time  seem 
nearly  double  what  it  must  actually  have 
been.  I  despaired  of  ever  seeing  my 
cabin  home,  and  said,  discouragingly, 
"Well,  cousin  Jack,  if  worse  comes  to 
worst,  I  can  camp  under  these  trees  like 
the  babes  in  the  wood.  Just  look,  what 
a  dear  little  hollow !  " 

"  Deer  little  hollow,  indeed!  "  echoed 
Jack,  examining  the  mossy-lined  covert, 
roofed  by  closely-woven  branches.  "  If 
a  buck  and  three  does  didn't  sleep  there 
last  night,  I'll  never  fire  a  shot  again !  " 

After  ten  minutes  more  of  struggling 
with  stumps  and  logs  we  again  came 
upon  those  mighty  footprints,  and  glad 
indeed  we  were  to  see  them.  Up  rose 
the  moon  over  the  pines,  circled  with  a 
warning  halo,  and  far  away  in  the  heart 
of  the  blackness  sounded  a  joyful  (if 
somewhat  nasal)  refrain,  rendered  in 
Jim's  heartiest  tenor. 

Owing  to  the  vigor  with  which  he 
sang  we  were  enabled  to  approach  the 
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open  door  unseen.  A  camp-fire  blazed 
outside,  over  which  steamed  a  tin  pail, 
and  before  which  was  a  pan  of  something 
baking  in  a  portable  oven.  Will  was 
eating  beans  from  a  tin  plate  with  a 
large  iron  spoon,  while  Jim  watched  the 
kettle  and  sang  uproariously. 

"Well,  old  fellow,  why  ain't  you  din- 
ing instead  of  making  night  hideous  ?" 
asked  Jack. 

"Only  one  spoon,"  said  Jim;  "we 
lost  the  others,  and  so  we  have  to 
take  it  turn  about.  I  don't  mind  wait- 
ing when  I  can  sing,  but  it's  pretty 
tough  on  Will  in  the  mornings,  for  he's 
no  musician." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Jack;  "  but 
you  don't  see  who  I've  brought  with 
me — gentlemen,  this  is  the  Mistress  of 
Spinsterholm — Miss  Shepard,  let  me 
introduce  to  you  my  friend  Jim,  and 
likewise  my  friend  Will,  who  seem  to 
have  built  you  a  noble  castle." 

"Welcome  home,  Miss,"  said  Jim, 
with  mock  courtesy,  and  Will  came  for- 
ward sheepishly  and  asked  if  I  "  wasn't 
about  dead." 

"  No,  but  I'm  hungry,"  said  I,  and  at 
this  they  bestirred  themselves,  heating 
lake  water  anew  for  fresh  tea,  and  Jack 
having  opened  up   the   pack-sack   and 


laid  out  its  contents,  they  set  up  the 
little  stove  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  it.  The  pipe  was  passed  out  of  a 
hole  cut  for  its  reception  in  the  roof, 
and  pine  chips  from  my  cabin  floor  (its 
only  carpet  as  yet)  soon  made  a  most 
cheerful  blaze  within.  Will  washed  the 
spoon,  dished  upmorebeansandproduced 
the  pan  of  what  he  called  ' '  hot  biscuits. " 

The  cabin  was  about  ten  feet  long  by 
eight  wide,  having  a  door  with  real  iron 
hinges,  and  a  latch  and  padlock  to 
secure  the  same.  The  roof  was  of  hewn 
slabs  overlapping  each  other  to  keep  out 
rain.  The  corner  of  the  room  farthest 
from  the  door  was  occupied  by  a  rude 
bunk,  made  of  tamarack  poles,  and 
upholstered  with  fragrant  balsam 
boughs.  "  Took  Will  half  a  day  to  pick 
'em,"  laughed  Jim.  The  rough  walls 
of  the  cabin  were  formed  of  hewn  logs, 
plastering  being  out  of  the  question  in 
winter  time.  Instead,  the  crevices 
around  my  couch  were  stopped  by  chips 
and  calked  with  paper  and  moss,  so  the 
wind  could  not  creep  in.  The  men  had 
also  made  a  table  and  a  chair  from 
small,  green  logs. 

They  soon  cleared  away  the  remains 
of  the  supper,  brought  in  wood  for  the 
stove,  and  retired  to  their  tent.     As  it 
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was  within  easy  hearing  distance,  I  felt 
perfectly  safe,  after  trying  my  new  pad- 
lock, and  with  three  pairs  of  heavy 
blankets  spread  on  my  balsam  mattress, 
I  slept  the  sleep  of  the  weary.  But  I 
woke  frequently  to  replenish  the  fire, 
and  heard  the  melancholy  hoot  of  an 
owl,  which    seemed  very   near. 

Soon  after,  Jack's  voice  was  heard  at 
the  door  asking  if  all  was  well.  • '  Don't 
be  alarmed  if  you  hear  the  gun,"  he  said. 
"  The  boys  have  been  hearing  wolves 
lately,  and  they  may  come  again." 

After  that  I  could  sleep  no  more,  but 
lay  listening  to  the  mysterious  sounds  of 
the  night,  and  wishing  for  the  dawn. 
The  moon  had  clouded  in,  the  wind 
began  to  rise,  and  soon  a  light,  metallic 
touch  on  the  slabs  above  me  proved  the 
snow  was  at  hand.  For  three  hours  it 
sifted  upon  the  great  pines. 

The  men  were  astir  before  daylight, 
and  came  shaking  the  snow  from  their 
blankets  and  began  preparations  for 
breakfast.  Having  made  no  toilet  since 
leaving  Lanctot's  the  day  before,  I 
smoothed  my  rough  locks  with  my 
hands,  and  performed  by  ablutions  with 
a  handful  of  snow  and  a  handkerchief, 
thinking  of  that  nursery  hero  who 
"washed  his  face  in  a  frying-pan." 

Ours  was  in  use  at  this  moment,  Jim 
having  prepared  bacon  and  potatoes, 
which  were  eaten  from  the  dish  in  which 
they  were  fried,  each  of  u.s  carrying  the 
slices  to  our  mouths  on  pine  splinters, 
with  varying  success.  I  was  still  so 
sleepy  from  my  night  vigils  that  I  had 
not  felt  any  fresh  alarm  over  our  jour- 
ney, but  the  men  were  so  taciturn  that 
I  knew  there  must  be  something  on 
their  minds.  It  was  their  fear  that  we 
might  not  be  able  to  go  back  through 
the  additional  snow,  as  it  was  very  much 
worse  traveling  than  the  night  before, 
and  Jack  feared  that  even  if  we  could 
walk  on  our  snowshoes,  Joe  would  be 
unable  to  meet  us  with  the  team. 

However,  T  started  out  on  my  shoes, 
and  the  morning  was  so  lovely,  and  the 
forest  so  wonderful  a  sight  in  its  newly 
fallen  dress,  that  my  heart  sang,  and  I 
felt  in  my  veins  the  exultation  of  Balboa, 
of  Hennepin,  and  of  all  explorers  since 
mighty  Colon  planted  on  the  shores  of 
the  new  world  the  flag  of  Castile  and 
Leon.  Never  before  had  a  white 
woman's  glance  rested  on  that  glorious 


scene.  These  century- wrought  miracles 
overhead  shed  their  benedicite  upon 
me,  the  first,  the  only  maiden  that  ever 
stood  beneath  them.  I  looked  on  the 
clearing  and  viewed  the  cabin  from  all 
sides.  My  enthusiasm  grew  the  longer  I 
stayed.  I  said,  ' '  Here  shall  be  the  gar- 
den; there  I  will  have  an  addition.  My 
root  cellar  shall  go  here,  yonder  shall  be 
the  well;  we  must  clear  these  trees  in 
front  and  make  a  road  down  to  the  lake. " 
But  my  dreams  were  cut  short  by 
cousin  Jack,  who  insisted  on  an  immedi- 
ate start,  saying  that  we  should  probably 
have  to  walk  the  entire  distance  to  Pitt's 
Camp,  as  no  horse  could  get  on  through 
such  roads.  Soon  we  were  through  the 
pines  and  at  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where 
we  stood  spellbound  by  its  beauty. 

Everywhere  spread  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  the  snow- — not  a  break  in 
its  smooth,  pure  level  to  tell  of  the  un- 
sounded depths  below.  Behind  us  rose 
the  dark  green  of  the  woods,  and  the 
entire  circle  of  the  lake  was  bounded  by 
the  same  sombre-hued  wall. 

"Wouldn't  I  like  to  bring  you  girls 
up  here  for  an  outing  next  August," 
said  Jack.  "  We'll  get  a  canoe,  and 
strike  Prairie  River  above  Grand  Rapids, 
and  paddle  up  it  until  we  come  to  Lake 
Solitaire — we  can't  miss  it.  Oh,  what  a 
jewel  of  a  lake  it  is,  anyhow!"  With 
the  exuberance  of  his  feelings  he  gave 
a  mighty  whoop  which  was  echoed  far 
to  the  south  by  an  answering  halloo. 
"  Bet  a  cookie  it's  Joe,"  said  he. 
We  had  taken  a  bee-line  across  the 
lake,  aiming  for  a  clump  of  tall  Nor- 
ways  that  marked  our  course  of  the 
night  before.  As  we  looked  behind  us, 
the  track  made;  "by  our  snowshoes  was 
as  straight  as  if  drawn  by  rule.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the 
Norways  appeared  an  opening  in  the 
trees,  and  it  was  there  that  I  caught  the 
welcome  sight  of  the  bright  Mackinaws 
of  Pitt's  men,  come  to  our  relief  with 
a  six-horse  team  and  a  breaking-plow. 
The  Care-Taker,  unable  any  longer 
to  endure  the  suspense  of  our  being 
lost  in  the  snow,  had  so  worked  upon 
the  sympathies  of  Joe  and  the  foreman, 
that  they  rose  before  daylight  and,  with 
snowshoes,  followed  the  hayroad  instead 
of  our  ill-starred  route,  and  came  safely 
out  on  Lake  Solitaire.  Joe  had  sworn 
eternal    friendship  with    the    foreman. 
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calling  him  a  "  white  man,"  his  highest 
form  of  praise. 

The  Care-Taker  was  overjoyed  to  see 
us  safe  again,  and  neglected  to  upbraid 
me  until  she  recalled  her  terrible 
suspense  alone  in  the  camp  at  Pitt's. 
Then  she  said,  "Now,  Janet,  I  hope 
this  will  be  a  warning  to  you  never  to 
bring  me  on  another  Arctic  expedition 
of  yours  again."  I  was  too  weary  to 
retort,  and  in  fact  the  remainder  of  our 
journey  homeward  is  mostly  a  cheerful 


blank,  checkered  by  dreamy  remem- 
brances of  delicious  coffee,  hot  rolls  and 
eggs  and  bacon. 

"Who  would  believe,"  said  cousin 
Helen,  "  that  there  are  people  who 
seem  to  prefer  living  like  wild  Indians 
instead  of  like  sober,  respectable, 
civilized  men  and  women." 

"  If  you  mean  us,  cousin  Helen,"  said 
I,  "  I  mean  to  do  worse  than  that — I'm 
going  to  write  it  up  and  put  you  in. " 
And  I  did. 


AnONO  THe  RII5S1AN 


WAS  the  advance 
guard  of  a  party 
of  hunters  sent  on 
to  Alonetz,  where 
bears  are  plentiful,  to  accompany  the 
moujiks  in  the  preliminary  business 
of  discovering  the  bears'  berlogi, 
which  means  the  lairs  selected  by  the 
animals  for  their  winter  quarters.  It 
is  customary  for  the  moujiks  of  the 
different  villages  to  make  a  regular 
business  of  discovering  these  and  sell- 
ing the  secrets  to  sportsmen  from  St. 
Petersburg.  We  preferred  to  do  this 
preliminary  work  for  ourselves,  or 
rather  I  was  deputed  to  the  task,  and 
so  the  first  snow  in  November  found 
me  in  consultation  with  Simeon  and  a 
number  of  villagers  on  the  lookout  for 
bear  tracks  in  the  woods.  We  were 
not  long  in   making   such   discoveries. 


The  method  then  is  not  to  follow  the 
track,  but  to  climb  a  tree  close  to  the 
spot  and  await  events.  The  reason  for 
taking  this  step  is  this :  at  the  first  fall 
of  snow  the  bears  all  grow  very  fidgety, 
for  the  idea  strikes  them  all  of  a  heap 
that  they  ought  to  have  chosen  their 
winter  quarters  before  and  must  do  so 
at  once.  Having  made  up  their  minds 
to  waste  no  more  time  looking  about 
for  a  convenient  place,  the  upturned 
root  of  a  fallen  tree,  or  some  such 
natural  lair,  they  proceed  to  describe 
circles  about  it,  so  that  the  track  you 
have  come  across  is,  in  all  likelihood,  one 
of  these  circles.  You  have  only  to  get 
out  of  the  way  and  high  enough  to 
watch  his  bruinship,  and  in  the  end 
you  will  find  where  the  selected  spot  is. 
The  bears  wind  and  wind  about,  appar- 
ently in  gradually  converging  circles, 
under  the  impression  that  by  doing  so 
they  will  effectually  puzzle  any  evilly- 
disposed  person  who  might  be  anxious, 
for  purposes  of  his  own,  to  become 
aware  of  the  position  of  the  berloga. 
Bruin  will  eventually  end  his  wander- 
ings by  making  his  lair  comfortable  and 
laying  himself  down,  satisfied  but  ex- 
hausted, and  fall  asleep.  You  may 
come  down  then  from  your  tree  and  go 
home  to  bed  with  a  secret  in  your  head 
that  would  otherwise  have  cost  you 
thirty  to  fifty  roubles.  By  the  time  all 
the  wanderers  had  found  comfortable 
winter  quarters  and  had  curled  them- 
selves up  in  fancied  securitv,  I  had 
twenty  such  secrets  to  the  credit  of  my 
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expenses,  and  a  good  deal  of  knowledge 
added  to  my  store  of  woodcraft — to 
say  nothing  of  the  certainty,  from  my 
own  observation,  that  we  should  find  his 
lordship  at  home  when  we  called  later. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  party  ar- 
rived and  we  arranged  a  series  of  calls, 
with  the  compliments  of  the  season  in 
the  nature  of  poles  for  stirring  bruin 
up,  and  dogs  and  rifles  to  improve  his 
sense  of  hearing.  It  is  somewhat  tame 
sport  killing  bears  in  this  manner,  be- 
cause, when  roused  by  the  poles  they 
often  issue  from  their  berloga  but  half 
awake.  Sometimes,  however,  Mr. 
Bruin  belongs  to  a  different  order  of 
being  and  is  wide  awake  enough  to 
rush  out  upon  his  tormentors  in  a  way 
that  would  be  awkward  if  anything 
were  to  happen  to  the  bullet  which  is 
sent  to  stop  him. 

We  had  killed  a  number  of  bears, 
about  fourteen,  and  had  gone  out  to 
settle  accounts  with  number  fifteen :  my 
two  friends,  whom  Simeon  called  ' '  the 
barin,"  the  keeper  or  sportsman  of  the 
place,  and  myself.  We  found  the  ber- 
loga easily  enough,  with  the  help  of  the 
dogs ;  but  the  dogs  were  unable  to 
start  the  brute,  so  I  was  directed  to 
take  my  pole  and  stir  him  up.  That 
bear  was  either  very  fast  asleep  indeed, 
or  else  shamming;  for  he  would  not 
budge,  though  I  could  feel  his  soft 
body  inside  there  all  right.  I  prodded 
and  prodded  at  him,  wondering  whether 
he  might  not  perhaps  have  died,  for  he 
could  not  surely  be  sleeping  through 
all  this  rough  treatment!  At  last  I 
must  have  hit  upon  a  tender  spot,  for 
he  gave  vent  to  such  a  dismal  sound 
that  I  was  quite  sorry  for  him,  his  voice 
seemed  so  full  of  pathos — and  then  out 
he  came.  Up  went  the  gun  of  "the 
barin  "  whose  turn  it  was  to  take  the 
first  shot,  and  I  listened  for  the  bang 
which  was  to  be  poor  bruin's  death- 
warrant,  when,  to  my  surprise,  the  other 
' '  barin  "  seized  his  friend's  arm :  ' '  Don't 
shoot,"  he  cried;  "  look  at  him!  " 

We  all  looked  at  him,  and  would  you 
believe  it,  there  was  a  great  bit  of  iron 
chain  hanging  from  his  nose,  and  the 
poor  beast  was  standing  on  his  hind 
legs  dancing,  in  hopes  of  propitiating 
us.  To  sum  up  'the  matter  in  a  few 
words,  he  was  an  escaped  dancing  bear. 
Probably    he   had   felt   the   irresistible 


craving  of  the  bear  family  for  the 
winter's  sleep,  which  he  had  been 
forced  to  do  without  for  a  year  or  two 
while  in  captivity,  and  had  found  means 
to  get  rid  of  a  portion  of  his  chain  and 
to  escape  into  his  native  woods  and 
make  himself  a  berloga.  And  now, 
there  the  poor  old  fellow  was,  doing  his 
very  best  to  ingratiate  himself  with  us, 
whom  doubtless  he  took  to  be  his  old 
masters  come  to  claim  him  and  drag 
him  back  to  captivity!  We  did  the 
generous  thing  by  him ;  we  first  tried 
to  file  away  his  incubus  of  chain,  and 
when  he  showed  signs  of  resisting  this 
interference  with  his  property  we  al- 
lowed him  to  sneak  away  through  the 
trees  and  go  free,  if  he  could,  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  We  enjoyed  a  good 
laugh  over  that  little  episode.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  ridiculous  spectacle  of 
the  poor  old  chap  dancing  to  us. 

We  had  another  adventure  during 
this  trip.  I  always  carried  a  bear 
spear  for  use  in  case  of.  emergency. 
One  day  there  were  two  berlogi  close 
to  one  another  to  be  visited,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  one  "barin "  and  I  should 
attend  to  one  of  the  berlogi,  while  the 
other  should  settle  accounts  with  the 
second  berloga,  taking  the  local  keeper 
with  him.  We  reached  our  place  all 
right  and  found  the  person  we  had 
come  to  seek  at  home.  It  was  a  lady 
this  time,  and  she  was  accompanied  by 
her  promising  family:  a  circumstance 
which  caused  her  to  lose  her  temper 
rather  easily.  To  this  fact  must  be  at- 
tributed the  rude  haste  with  which  she 
left  her  home  at  our  approach  and 
charged  at  us  before  we  were  quite 
ready  to  receive  her.  In  a  word,  she 
darted  out  of  the  berloga  like  a  flash. 
The  ' '  barin  "  was  on  snowshoes,  and 
in  his  hurry  to  get  out  of  them  in  order 
to  have  a  steady  aim,  he  rather  lost  his 
head,  and  no  wonder,  for  the  enraged 
lady  was  bearing  down  upon  him  like 
an  incarnate  fury.  He  rid  himself  of 
his  shoes  and  got  his  right  barrel  off, 
but  missed  her  clean  in  the  flurry  of 
the  moment;  then  I  saw  him  aim  care- 
fully with  his  left — the  bear  being  not 
more  than  ten  yards  away  by  this  time 
— and  his  bullet  only  grazed  her  cheek. 
This  was  a  critical  moment.  I  hastily 
placed  the  spear  in  his  hand  and  climbed 
up  a  tree.     What  else  could  I  do?     I 
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was  unarmed;  I  could  be  of  no  use 
with  my  bare  hands.  The  spear  was 
the  usual  bear-spear,  a  lance  of  well- 
seasoned  hard  wood,  tipped  with  a 
wicked -looking  double-edged  steel  head, 
highly  sharpened.  In  the  centre  of  the 
lance  there  was  a  nut  projecting,  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  spear  from  going 
clean  through  the  bear's  body. 

On  caine  the  vicious  brute,  and  the 
brave  little  ''  barin"  scarcely  had  time  to 
get  his  spear  into  position  when  she  was 
upon  him.  She  ran  right  upon  the 
point  of  the  weapon  and  gave  a  great 
roar  as  the  steel  entered  her  flesh. 
Then  she  strained  to  get  at  the  "barin," 
jamming  herself  further  and  further  on 
to  the  spear  as  she  did  so,  while  the 
' '  barin  "  at  his  end  pushed  away  gallant- 
ly. The  bear  was  absolutely  frantic 
with  pain  and  passion,  and  struck  blindly 
and  furiously  at  the  wooden  shaft,  claw- 
ing it  into  splinters  and  pushing  with 
her  whole  weight  against  the  cruel 
thing  that  was  killing  her,  trying  her 
best  to  get  at  the  "barin"  and  luake 
an  end  of  him  before  her  strength 
should  give  way.  It  was  a  terrific  strug- 
gle, and  it  was  all  the  ' '  barin  "  could 
do  to  hold  his  own — indeed,  I  saw  to  my 
horror  that  he  had  begun  to  give  wa}^ 
He  was  not  very  big  or  heavy,  and  the 
superior  weight  of  the  angry  creatiire 
shoving  madly  at  the  other  end  was  be- 
ginning to  tell.  Then  I  heard  the  little 
"  barin  "  calling  tome,  asking  whether  I 
couldn't  come  and  lend  him  a  har  1,  for, 
he  said,  he  could  not  hold  on  vzry 
much  longer !  Of  course  I  slid  .  wn 
from  my  tree,  as  quickly  as  I  co.Jd; 
but  just  as  I  was  preparing  to  lay  hold 
of  the  end  of  the  spear  behind  the 
"  barin"  and  add  my  weight  to  his,  he 
gave  a  great  slip  backwards,  the  bear 
gave  a  mighty  roar,  the  "barin"  let 
go  of  his  spear  and  fell  forward  on  his 
face  and  the  bear  came  toppling  over 
on  the  top  of  him,  breaking  the  spear 
in  half  as  she  did  so.  The  savage 
creature  was,  luckily,  at  her  last  gasp  ; 
she  just  had  strength  left  to  fix  her  sharp 
claws  into  his  long  leather  shooting- 
boots  and  then  lay  still,  with  her  mouth, 
which  she  had  opened  to  maul  his  flesh 
with,  still  remaining  wide  open  and  the 
red  blood  gushing  from  it  in  streams. 
In  an  instant  she  was  dead.  As  for 
the  "barin"  he   gave   no   sign   of  life 


either  ;  but  I  rightly  judged  that  he 
was  simply  being  suffocated  by  the 
weight  of  the  heavy  brute  whose  whole 
bulk  was  resting  upon  him  as  he  lay 
beneath  her.  When  I  had  pulled  her 
off,  which  was  by  no  means  easy,  for 
she  weighed  over  ten  poods  (about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds)  he 
soon  came  round  and  was  as  proud  of 
his  exploit  as  though  he  had  never  been 
within  hail  of  the  next  world.  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  vicious  bear.  We 
caught  all  the  cubs  alive,  four  of  them, 
and  presented  them  to  the  Zoological 
gardens  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  they 
may  still  be  seen,  for  all  I  know ;  though 
they  must  have  proved  a  handful  to 
manage,  if  they  inherited  anything  of 
their  good  mother's  temper. 

The  most  ticklish  time  I  ever  had 
with  a  bear  myself  was  one  day  when 
I  was  out  on  snowshoes  tracking  elk. 
I  was  going  merrily  along  on  a  hot 
scent,  thinking  of  nothing  in  particular 
excepting,  vaguely,  of  the  matter  in 
hand. 

The  tracks  led  me  through  a  portion 
of  the  forest  which  was  practically  im- 
passable on  snowshoes,  for  the  trees  lay 
about  in  all  directions,  one  on  the  top 
of  another,  what  we  call  a  lovi  and 
looked  as  though  this  part  of  the  world 
had  been  swept  by  a  furious  tempest. 
Consequently,  I  had  taken  off  the  shoes 
and  was  carrying  them  under  my  arm 
and  picking  and  climbing  my  way  as 
best  I  could  over  the  chaos  of  branches 
and  tree-trunks  that  stretched  itself  be- 
fore me ;  the  elk  had  somehow  managed 
to  plough  their  way  through  it  all,  so  I 
must  do  likewise.  All  of  a  sudden,  as 
I  was  climbing  or  scrambling  over  a 
kind  of  mound  arching  over  an  upturned 
root,  my  footing  seemed  to  give  way 
beneath  me,  and  before  I  realized  that 
anything  was  wrong  I  felt  myself  fall- 
ing into  some  sort  of  a  pit,  and  the  next 
instant  I  was  sprawling  on  all  fours  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  The  fall  was  very 
soft,  and  I  just  had  time  to  wonder  how 
it  happened  to  be  so,  when  the  ground 
upon  which  I  had  tumbled  heaved  up 
as  though  an  earthquake  had  suddenly 
moved  it  from  beneath.  At  the  same 
moment  I  heard  the  most  appalling  din, 
consisting  half  of  grunting  and  blowing, 
and  partly  of  loud  roars.  All  this  soon 
opened  my  eyes  as  to  the  actual  state 
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of  affairs:  there  was  no  doubt  of  it;  I 
had  broken  through  into  a  berloga,  and 
was  at  the  present  moment  sprawling 
on  the  top  of  a  bear,  who  in  his  turn 
was  in  the  a^t  of  waking  up  from  the 
sleep  which  I  had  thus  rudely  disturbed. 

Here  was  a  nice  sort  of  a  position  for 
a  respectable  member  of  society !  What 
had  I  better  do?  The  brain  works  very 
quickly  in  emergencies  where  life  or 
death  are  the  questions  at  issue,  and 
the  result  of  my  instantaneous  cogita- 
tions was  that  I  decided  to  remain  ex- 
actly where  I  was :  that  is,  on  the  top  of 
the  bear,  and  await  developments. 
The  fact  is,  there  was  not  much  room 
for  both  of  us  on  the  floor;  besides 
which,  to  be  standing  cheek-by-jowl 
with  a  savage  brute  of  a  bear  in  the 
somewhat  restricted  accommodation  of 
a  berloga  was  not  a  prospect  to  be 
caught  at  as  being  particularly  desir- 
able. Neither  did  I  jump  at  the  idea 
of  attempting  to  scramble  back  again 
the  same  way  that  I  had  entered,  for 
the  reflection  that  the  irate  proprietor 
of  the  premises  was  more  than  likely  to 
haul  me  down  again  by  the  legs  was 
not  a  consoling  or  encouraging  thought ! 

So,  as  I  said  before,  I  decided  to  stay 
where  I  was.  Events  soon  developed. 
The  old  villain  whose  castle  I  had  in- 
vaded was  evidently  unaccustomed  to 
this  sort  of  thing  and  did  not  quite 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  He  shook 
himself  violently  in  order  to  rid  himself 
of  the  mysterious  thing  that  had  thus 
dropped  upon  him  from  the  skies;  but 
I  was  prepared  for  this  and  sat  him  like 
a  glove,  holding  on  to  his  fur  with  a 
grip  that  nothing  under  the  persuasions 
of  grim  death  himself  could  have  un- 
loosed. The  bear  evidently  became 
seriously  alarmed;  he  had  half  supposed 
up  to  now  that  the  roofing  of  the  ber- 
loga had   given  way   and   was   resting 


upon  his  back;  but  when  he  found  that 
it  was  not  to  be  shaken  off,  he  said  to 
himself,  "  By  Jove,  Mishka,  old  chap, 
this  is  surely  the  devil  himself;  I  had 
better  be  moving  off!"  So  he  gave  one 
more  huge  shake,  just  like  a  dog  that 
has  come  out  of  the  water,  and  then, 
with  a  series  of  terrific  noises  which 
went  through  all  the  variations  between 
grunts  and  roarings,  he  scrambled  out 
of  the  berloga  as  if  the  very  gentleman 
he  had  named  were  after  him,  brushing 
me  off  against  the  side  as  he  went,  and 
galloped  as  hard  as  he  could  go  through 
the  trees  and  away — I  yelling  after  him 
as  loud  as  my  lungs  would  permit  of, 
for  fear  he  should  look  round,  and  find- 
ing that  it  was  not  the  devil  at  his  heels, 
come  back  again  and  transact  a  little 
business  with  me.  Luckily  he  was 
thoroughly  scared  and  never  looked 
back,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  was  his 
broad  stern  disappearing  among  the 
chaos  of  fallen  and  standing  pines  a 
hundred  paces  away  in  the  forest.  He 
must  have  formed  very  strong  views  as 
to  my  identity  with  the  powers  of  evil, 
for  though  I  did  my  best  to  ring  him 
the  next  day,  I  found  it  quite  impos- 
sible ;  for  as  far  as  I  went  after  him  he 
was  still  in  full  retreat.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  where  he  went  to.  I  never 
saw  him  again. 

It  is  easy,  now,  to  talk  lightly  of  this 
adventure,  and  even  to  smile  at  it;  but 
I  did  not  feel  as  though  I  had  a  smile 
in  me  while  I  lay  sprawling  on  the  top 
of  that  bear !  You  may  ask  why  I  did 
not  use  my  axe  or  my  knife  and  score  a 
bear-skin  while  I  was  about  it;  well, 
there  was  not  room  to  raise  the  axe, 
and  as  for  the  knife,  to  be  honest, 
I  did  not  dare  jab  at  the  brute  with 
that ;  it  might  have  infuriated  him 
so  that  he  might  have  got  at  me  some 
way  or  other  and  crunched  me  to  a  jelly. 
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OST  caravanseri  are  surrounded 
by  walls  of  enormous  thickness 
in  the  shape  of  a  quadrangle. 
Around  the  latter  are  deep 
■arches  for  the  use  of  travelers.  At  the 
back  of  each  is  a  windowless  stone 
chamber,  unfurnished,  smoke-blackened 
and  dirty.  Behind  the  sleeping 
rooms  is  stabling  for  five  or  six  hun- 
dred horses,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
courtyard  a  huge  marble  tank  of  pure 
running  water  for  drinking  and  wash- 
ing purposes. 

There  were  no  refreshments  to  be 
sold.  I  had  to  be  content  with  what 
bread  and  figs  I  had  left  over  from  my 
purchase  at  Kazerun  and  a  few  glasses 
of  tea  supplied  from  the  steaming 
Russian  samovar  of  the  caravansera- 
keeper.  The  difficult  ascent  had  de- 
cided me  to  stop  here  for  the  night. 
The  crowd  of  chavodars,  or  caravan 
drivers,  which  had  gathered  round  me 
on  my  arrival,  at  length  began  to  dis- 
perse to  their  respective  quarters  to 
prepare  their  evening  meal.  At  sun- 
set the  mules,  with  loud  clashing  of 
bells,  were  driven  in  the  yard  from  pas- 


ture and  tethered  till  one  or  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  their  journey  was 
continued.  In  the  interim,  singing, 
talking  and  occasional  quarreling  and 
fighting  were  going  on  all  around  the 
yard.  Tired  out  by  the  stiif  climb  I  fell 
into  a  delicious  slumber,  notwithstand- 
ing the  noise,  to  be  awakened  shortly 
after  by  a  soft,  cold  substance  falling 
with  a  splash  upon  my  face.  Striking  a 
match  I  discovered  a  large  bat  which 
the  smoke  from  my  fire  (there  was  no 
chimney)  had  evidently  detached  from 
the  rafters. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  there 
was  ice  on  the  court-yard  pool.  Jack 
Frost  was  nipping  through  the  scant 
covering  hired  from  the  caravansera- 
keeper,  and  the  vermin  were  nipping 
within.  I  needed  little  inducement, 
therefore,  to  rouse  myself,  and  after  a 
glass  or  two  of  warm  tea  I  was  on  the 
road  again  continuing  the  ascent,  and 
almost  running  to  get  up  a  circulation. 
The  "  Old  Woman"  Pass  seemed  worse 
than  ever.  I  now  no  longer  wondered 
at  the  origin  of  the  name.  I  think,  if 
I  was  in  Persia  and  wished  to 
employ  a  local  metaphor  to  express 
anything  that  was  peculiarly  unin- 
viting, timeworn  and  repulsive,  a 
Persian  old  woman  would  be  the  first 
and  most  forcible  simile  to  suggest  it- 
self. So  far  I  had  seen  many  old  wom- 
en, for  they  always  took  good  care  to 
be  seen,  which  was  more  than  could  be 
said  of  their  younger  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  fairer  sisters. 

Ten  miles  of  this  pass  and  the  road 
lies  through  splendid  scenery.  The 
plain  of  Dasht-i-Arzen,  or  Plain  of  the 
Millet,  which  here  abovmds,  lies  snugly 
at  my  feet  between  densely  wooded 
hills,  with  a  back-ground  of  steep  cliffs 
just  tipped  with  snow.  The  road 
descends  abruptly  to  the  plain  and 
skirts  the  west  shore  of  a  lake.  The 
fen  was  alive  with  wild  fowl.  Hun- 
dreds of  geese  rose  from  their  swampy 
feeding-grounds,  and  their  clamorous 
flight  resounded  for  miles.  I  saw 
gazelles  down  in  the  hollow,  which  was 
white  with  the  frost  of  the  previous 
night,  and  a  fox  crossed  my  path. 
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From  the  telegraph  clerk  at  Dasht-i- 
Arzen  I  heard  many  stories  of  the  wild 
beasts  with  which  the  neighborhood 
abounds.  The  maneless  lion  of  southern 
Persia  is  frequently  encountered  here, 
and  it  was  on  this  side  of  the  valley, 
while  ascending  the  Old  Woman  Pass, 
that  Sir  O.  vSt.  John  was  attacked,  when 
on  horseback,  by    a  lioness  in  1867. 

My  route  for  the  day  continued  across 
the  Kara  Aghach,  or  Black  Tree  river, 
and  thence  through  a  hilly  country 
clothed  with  thorn  bushes  and  stunted 
scrub.  When  almost  in  sight  of  a  toll- 
house called  Chenar-i-Rhadar  the  road 
suddenly  turned  and  revealed  to  view 
the  Shiraz  plain.  I  stopped  for  a  moment 
to  gaze  at  the  distant  cypress  spires, 
the  scattered  gardens  and  cupolas  of 
the  mosques.  This,  then,  was  Shiraz, 
the  home  of  Hafiz  and  Sadi,  and  the 
pride  of  the  Persian  heart.  The  scene 
was,  indeed,  fascinating,  but  I  was  not 
inclined  to  exclaim  with  her  native 
poet :  If  there  is  a  paradise  on  earth — 
huiiieen  list ;  hmncen  ust  ! — it  is  this  ;  it 
is  this! 

Eight  miles  more  across  the  plain  and 
I  had  completed  a  journey  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  miles,  over  what  has 
been  called    the    "roughest   and    least 


propitious  highway  for  traffic  in  the 
world. "  Why  this  route  should  ever  have 
been  selected  as  a  main  avenue  of  com- 
merce, or  at  least  why  it  should  be  per- 
severed in,  is  to  me  a  rather  exasper- 
ating mystery.  It  was  certainly  equal 
to  some  of  my  worst  stretches  in  China, 
where  coolies  were  employed  to  relieve 
me  of  the  burden  of  my  wheel  and 
baggage.  Fortunately  most  of  my 
baggage  had  been  shipped  to  Constan- 
tinople, from  Bushire.  Henceforth,  how- 
ever, I  was  to  have,  as  I  was  told,  the 
finest  of  Persian  highways,  whatever 
that  might  be.  But  now  I  was  in 
poetical  Shiraz  at  the  very  finest  season 
of  the  year  for  southern  Persia.  I  could 
not  afford  to  be  in  a  hurry. 

The  squalid,  shabby  appearance  of 
Shiraz  is  not  improved  by  the  delapi- 
dated  ramparts  of  dried  mud  which 
surround  it.  Its  very  ruins  are  evidence 
of  the  apathy  reigning  among  its  degen- 
erate inhabitants.  Incessant  earthquakes 
have  destroyed  whole  streets  of  houses, 
but  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  rebuild 
them,  and  the  population  was  once 
nearly  double  what  it  is  now — 40,000. 

The  climate  of  Shiraz  is  delicious,  but 
dangerous.  To  a  new-comer  the  air 
feels  dry,   pure   and    exhilarating;    but 


''THE   earthquake's    WORK — DILAinUATED    RAMPARTS. 
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Shiraz  is  really  such  a  hot-bed  of  dis- 
ease that  it  has  been  christened  the 
"Fever  Box."  The  dreaded  Shiraz 
fever,  which  has  proved  fatal  to  so  many 
Europeans,  to  say  nothing  of  natives, 
is  a  result  of  the  miasma  arising  from 
the  surrounding  plains  after  their  an- 
nual inundation.  Medical  science  is  at 
a  very  low  ebb  in  Persia ;  purging  and 
bleeding  are  the  two  remedies  most  re- 
sorted to  by  the  native  hakim.     If  these 


fail,  a  dervish  is  called  in  and  writes 
out  charms  or  forms  of  prayer  on  bits 
of  paper,  which  are  rolled  up  and  swal- 
lowed like  pills.  Persian  surgery  is,  I 
am  told,  not  much  better.  In  cases  of 
amputation  the  limb  is  simply  hacked 
off  by  repeated  blows  of  a  heavy  chop- 
per. In  the  case  of  fingers  and  toes  a 
razor  is  used,  the  wound  being  dipped 
into  boiling  oil  or  pitch  immediately 
after  the  operation. 


ABOUT  THe  BALeARSa 


[continued.] 


ALMA  is  not  a  city  that  one  can 
see  in  a  day  or  week.  In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  think  the 
climate  of  Majorca  favorble 
to  severe  sight- seeing  and  ex- 
ploration. My  own  experi- 
ence of  it  is  confined  to  the  pleas- 
\  I  antest  months  of  the  year.  Yet, 
even  then,  when  the  cool  of  the 
morning  had  gone,  one  felt  as  if 
the  marrow  of  one's  bones  were  being 
dissolved  and  all  one's  sinews  relaxed.  It 
would  never  do  to  fall  ill  here,  for  Span- 
iards, all  the  world  over,  seem  to  have  an 
innate  dislike  to  sick  men,  and  the 
visitor  who  has  managed  to  install 
himself  in  a  pretty  villa  on  the  north 
side  of  Palma's  bay  must  be  prepared 
for    a     hasty     expulsion    if   he    shows 


unmistakable  signs  of  a  physical  collapse. 
For  all  this  the  islands  are  healthy 
enough  ;  the  last  census  of  Majorca, 
with  a  population  of  230,396,  included 
209  persons  between  ninety  and  a  hun- 
dred years  old. 

It  was  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  cli- 
mate that  I  nearly  missed  seeing  the 
church  and  convent  of  S.  Francisco. 
My  landlord  was  aghast  to  learn  that  I 
had  shirked  S.  Francisco. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "you  must  see  it. 
Come  with  me  at  once.  We  have  forty- 
five  minutes  to  spare.  It  will  not  de- 
mand more  than  half  an  hour." 

This  amazing  energy  in  a  Spaniard 
convinced  me  that  S.  Francisco  was 
something  good,  and  so  I  followed  in 
the  shadow  of  my  landlord  ( it  was  the 
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hottest  hour  of  the  day  )  until  we  came 
to  it.  Then  I  rejoiced  and  thanked  the 
honest  man.  The  fair  Gothic  of  the 
cloisters  is  particularly  winsome.  But, 
alas  !  how  the  establishment  had  fallen 
from  its  high  and  holy  estate  of  former 
days.  It  is  now — what  do  you  think  ? 
Nothing  less  than  a  house  of  detention. 
I  was  led  through  its  old  halls  and 
chambers,  and  saw  the  convicts  making 
boots  and  "  alpargataj "  (a  kind  of 
hempen-soled  shoe),  and  hammering  at 
pieces  of  wood.  They  looked  up  to 
touch  their  foreheads,  in  a  cordial  and 
respectful  manner,    and  then   let  their 


acknowledged  that  in  Spain  it  is  so. 
"What  would  you  have  ?  "  he  proceeded 
to  ask,  while  a  murderer  from  Madrid, 
unfettered  and  idle,  grinned  at  us  from 
an  adjacent  column,  against  which  he 
was  lounging.  "  They  are  not  allowed 
to  go  outside.       They  do  not  like  that." 

It  seemed  probable  enough  ;  but  I  had 
no  time  to  continue  what  promised  to  be 
a  lively  argument,  and  I  went  off  to  the 
steamer,  glad  that  I  had  seen  S.  Fran- 
cisco conventual  buildings,  even  in  their 
modern  state  of  degradation. 

I  was  unpacking  my  portmanteau  in 
the  smoke-room  of  the  hotel  de  Mallorca, 


CATHEDRAL    OF   PALMA,    FROM   THE   RAMBLA. 


guilty  eyes  descend  to  their  work.  An 
assassin  sat  in  the  corner  mending  rush- 
bottomed  chairs,  a  group  of  incorrigible 
thieves  stood  gossiping  by  a  well  in  the 
middle  of  the  quadrangle,  and  an  inno- 
cent-eyed old  reprobate  with  white  hair 
was  making  beds  in  the  cool,  dark 
dormitory  on  the  first  floor. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  I  observed  to  the 
custodian  with  the  keys,  ' '  that  your 
criminals  lead  a  pleasant  life." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  smiled, 
accepted  my  franc  without   demur,  and 


after  a  visit  to  the  island  of  Iviza,  torty- 
five  miles  distant,  when  the  worthy 
landlord  introduced  a  fellow  country- 
man into  the  middle  of  my  shirts  and 
other  "impedimenta."  On  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  it  is,  naturally  enough, 
assumed  that  one  traveling  Anglo- 
Saxon  must  be  charmed  to  meet  an- 
other Anglo-Saxon.  Often,  however, 
our  northern  sensibilities  by  no  means 
respond  to  this  assumption.  We  travel 
as  much  to  lead  a  different  life  as  for 
the  sake  of  the   spectacles  we  hope  to 
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see.  But,  in  this  particular  instance,  I 
was  glad  to  be  accosted  with  a  "How 
do  you  do  ?  "  And  our  acquaintance 
improved  so  briskly  that  two  hours  after 
our  introduction  we  were  in  a  carriage 
("the  best  in  Palma,"  said  our  land- 
lord), with  our  knapsacks  by  us,  bowling 
at  a  good  pace  along  the  high-road  from 
the  capital  to  Miramar,  a  village,  or 
rather  a  country  seat,  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, on  the  west  coast  of  Majorca. 
This  was  the  first  stage  of  a  determined 
tour  of  the  island — pedestrian,  eques- 
trian, or  what  not,  as  chance  might 
determine. 

My  friend  may  be  introduced  as  Mr. 
Wilfred  Bowers,  a  cosmopolitan  Brit- 
isher, to  whom  it  was  all  one  where  he 
found  himself  from  November  to  May, 
so  long  as  he  was  out  of  reach  of 
English  folk  and  south  of  latitude  45 
degrees.  Like  myself,  he  had  been 
drawn  to  the  Balearics  by  a,  whim.  He 
had  grown  a  little  tired  of  the  vivacity 
of  the  Riviera ;  besides,  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Monte  Carlo  is  apt  to  be  ex- 
pensive. Some  one  had  told  him  that 
the  Balearics  were  undiscovered  land  of 
extreme  charm,  with  a  delicious  climate. 
And  so,  he  had  arrived  from  Barcelona 
that  very  morning,  a  little  vexed  to  find 
that  English  is  by  no  means  the  pass- 
word to  the  understanding  in  Palma 
that  it  is  in  Mentone.  Our  meeting 
was  extremely  opportune,  and  gave  an 
unlocked  for  pleasure  to  my  own  pro- 
jected wanderings. 

It  was  a  roasting  afternoon,  and  we 
rejoiced  to  think  that  we  had  not  ful- 
filled our  first  intentions  of  starting 
afoot  from  Palma.  The  city  is  girdled 
landwards  by  a  plain,  several  miles 
broad  and  long,  wonderfully  fertile,  and 
a  perfect  hotbed.  On  both  hands,  until 
we  reached  the  hem  of  the  mountains, 
were  orchards  and  olive  woods,  grain 
fields  in  the  prime  of  their  verdure,  and 
great  crimson  and  white  farm  buildings, 
each  with  a  dialed  wall,  in  the  midst  of 
perfumed  gardens  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees.  Larks  were  in  the  air,  caroling 
over  us  and  the  dusty  highway.  There 
had  been  several  wet  days  during  the 
past  fortnight  to  freshen  the  country 
and  set  a  little  stream  trickling  in  the 
pretty  defile,  which  by  and  by  led  us 
from  the  plain  into  the  beautiful  Vall- 
demosa.     If  tradition  tells  truth,  in  the 


old  days,  Majorca  was  blessed  with 
more  rain  than  it  gets  in  our  time.  A 
certain  river  enters  the  sea  by  the  north- 
western gate  of  Palma's  walls.  Its 
brown,  smooth-cut  rocks  were  dry 
while  I  was  in  the  city,  save  where  a 
host  of  washerwomen  competed  with 
each  other  round  a  single  muddy  pool, 
about  a  foot  deep.  Yet,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  this  innocent-looking  water 
course  wrought  sad  havoc  in  the  city. 
On  October  14th,  1403,  it  overflowed 
its  banks,  and  carried  sixteen  hundred 
houses  and  five  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  women  and  children,  pell  mell 
into  the  sea.  The  disaster  is  commem- 
orated by  an  inscription  on  one  of  the 
columns  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral. 

The  change  from  the  torrid  plain  to 
the  shade  of  Valldemosa  was  enchant- 
ing. The  hills  were  precipitous  upon 
either  side,  with  hardy  fig  and  olive 
trees  clinging  to  the  red  and  white  face 
of  the  cliffs;  below,  the  more  stately 
trees  were  mantled  in  moss,  and  the 
bushes  bore  a  thick  veil  of  clematis, 
bramble  and  wild  vines,  in  right  royal, 
lovely  confusion.  This  was  the  vesti- 
bule to  Valldemosa,  a  broader  circular 
space  between  moiintains,  with  gardens 
and  bold  crags  and  woods  of  ilex  and 
other  trees,  and  a  tower  or  two,  all 
seeming  to  centre  upon  a  mass  of  build- 
ing on  a  rock  perch  in  the  bed  of  the 
valley,  and  with  a  green  tiled  cupola 
that  glistened  in  the  sunlight. 

We  left  our  carriage  at  the  porch  of 
the  old  conventual  buildings  and,  under 
guidance,  rang  a  bell.  A  woman  ap- 
peared and  with  much  pleasant  speech, 
in  Castilian,  led  us  over  the  church  and 
up  the  belfry  until  we  stood  under  the 
green-tiled  cupola,  with  the  ha<ll  and 
gardens  and  the  smiling  Valldemosa  be- 
neath us.  It  was  no  such  prodigious 
climb,  but  the  air  in  the  valley  was  so 
hot  that  we  panted  over  the  exertion. 
However,  we  gave  ear  to  our  guide's 
tales,  as  we  gazed  into  the  zeodate 
flagged  quadrangle  at  our  feet,  which, 
centuries  ago,  used  to  echo  to  the  tread 
of  the  Carthusians  of  this  rich  establish- 
ment. The  monastery  was  founded  by 
Marin  VII.  of  Arragon,  in  1393,  who,  it 
is  said,  came  here  to  be  cured  of  a  phthisis 
or  an  asthma.  A  painting  illustrative 
of  this  incident  in  the  history  of  Vallde- 
mosa may  be  seen  in  the  old  Exchange 
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of  Palma,  that  beautiful  building  by  the 
head  of  the  harbor,  with  its  four  or- 
namented turrets. 

From  the  church  tower  we  descended 
to  the  ancient  residential  part  of  the 
monastery.  This  is  now  used  as  coun- 
try chambers  for  certain  rich  families  of 
Palma.  The  rooms  have  been  lavishly 
decorated.  The  swing  chairs  and  paint- 
ings and  the  curiosities  on  the  walls  be- 
token a  turn  of  mind  in  the  lessees  by 
no  means  in  sympathy  with  the  ideal 
monkish  character.  It  was  all  singu- 
larly fascinating.  For  there  was  a  thick 
trellis  of  roses  and  bougainvillea  and 
many  another  sweet  smelling  flower  out- 
side the  windows,  and  here, as  elsewhere 
in  Majorca,  the  orange  trees  were  in 
blossom.  Within,  it  was  sweetly  cool, 
but  the  glow  of  the  sun  could  be  seen, 
through  the  balmy  barricade,  upon  the 
farther  gardens  and  the  distant  hill-tops. 
Here  George  Sand  had  the  luck  to  be 
quartered  during  her  stay  in  the 
island,  fifty  years  back.  She  wrote  her 
novel,"  Spiridion, "  amid  these  fair  sur- 
roundings, and  was  so  caught  by  the 
beauty  of  Majorca  that  she  unhesitat- 
ingly pronounced  it  the  artist's  El 
Dorado. 

A  drive  from  Valid emosa  of  but  half 
an  hour  now  brought  us  to  Miramar,  our 
haven  for  the  night.  The  day  had 
mellov»7-ed  towards  the  evening,  and  as 
we  broke  upon  the  coast  ( hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  sea )  the  ruddy  glow  of 
sunset  was  beginning  to  gather  over  the 
western  water.  Our  road  was  in  every 
way  admirable.  It  was  clear,  however, 
that  we  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  an 
important  property.  The  word  "  Veda- 
do !"  (  [entrance]  "  forbidden  ")  met  our 
eyes,  on  boards  stuck  here  and  there  in 
the  primeval  thickets  of  wild  olive, 
myrtle,  and  many  a  shrub,  clinging  up- 
on the  base  of  the  mountains  upon  our 
right,  and  descending  abruptly  to  the 
seaboard  below  us  on  the  left.  We 
were  in  the  precincts  of  Miramar,  the 
residence  of  his  highness  the  Archduke 
Luis  Salvador  of  Austria. 

Before  starting  from  Palma,  we  had 
lunched  at  the  hotel  in  company  with  a 
venerable,  white-headed,  old  gentleman, 
who  proved  to  be  the  Archduke's  secre- 
tary and  who  was  also  bound  for  Mira- 
mar that  same  afternoon.  The  worthy 
gentleman  had  invited  us  to  the  place 


in  his  master's  name.  We  looked  for- 
ward with  pleasure,  therefore,  to  a  sight 
of  the  manifold  treasures,  literary  and 
artistic,  which  the  Archduke  keeps  in 
his  beautiful  villa  here  by  the  sea. 
Somehow  or  other,  however,  we  missed 
the  villa;  and  the  next  morning  departed 
from  Miramar  and  its  scholarly  atmos- 
phere without  seeing  its  owner.  The 
place  is  scholarly  in  tone  because  it  was 
here  that  Raymond  Tully,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  wrote  many  of  the  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  books  which 
bear  his  name,  and  because  the  Arch- 
duke, himself,  here  devotes  himself  to 
those  studies  and  writings  about  the 
Belearic  Islands  and  islanders  which 
have  already  made  him  celebrated.  He 
is  the  first  publicist  and  historian  in 
Majorca,  and  yet  he  lives  here  only  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  months  of  the 
year. 

It  was  nearly  seven  o'clock  when  we 
drew  up  in  front  of  a  bleak,  three- 
storied  edifice  by  the  roadside.  This 
was  Miramar's  guest  house.  It  was  a 
hotel  and  yet  not  a  hotel.  It  assumed 
to  bed  and  lodge  the  wayfarer,  but  not 
to  feed  him,  nor  would  it  offer  him  a 
bill  when  he  departed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  "  hospederia,"  as  it  is  called, 
was  built  by  the  Archduke  for  the  use 
of  travelers,  in  order  that  his  royal 
highness  might  not  be  thought  curmud- 
geonly in  his  enjoyment  of  the  exqui- 
site scenery  round  about.  By  the  rule 
of  the  house,  we  might  stay  in  it  for 
three  days  and  three  nights,  gratis; 
afterwards,  it  was  our  duty  to  make  way 
for  others. 

A  couple  of  enormous  boar  hounds 
rose  from  the  steps  of  the  "  hospederia," 
and  gave  us  a  somewhat  dubious  wel- 
come as  we  crossed  the  threshold.  A 
little  old  woman,  surprisingly  voluble, 
next  welcomed  us  and  ushered  us  into  a 
low  room,  furnished  with  nothing  in  the 
world  but  some  hard  wood  chairs  and  a 
trestle  table  the  length  of  the  chamber. 
This  was  the  refectory  of  the  "hos- 
pederia." There  was  some  doubt  if  we 
could  have  been  received  in  the  house, 
had  not  the  old  woman  been  apprised 
of  our  coming  by  the  higher  powers. 
The  weather  had  been  so  fine,  the  last 
two  days,  that  all  the  nineteen  beds  in 
the  building  were  in  demand.  A 
couple   of    bicyclists   accosted   the   old 
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dame,  a  few  minutes  after  us,  and  had 
to  take  their  machines  and  ride  on  to 
Palma.  We  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  lively  throng  of  tourists,  who 
had  evidently  come  out  to  have  a  good 
time.  They  had  their  maid  servant 
with  them,  and  the  laughter  of  the  girls 
of  the  party  (three  in  number,  each 
with  merry  black  eyes)  was  like  music. 

Having  dismissed  our  carman  and 
given  our  hamper  to  the  old  woman, 
we  wandered  afoot,  in  the  twilight,  by 
the  little  paths  cut  in  the  hanging 
woods  over  the  sea.  The  orange  glow 
of  sunset  still  lingered  in  the  west  and 
burnt  through  the  dark  scenery  between 
us  and  the  heavens.  We  purposed 
finding  our  way  to  the  Archduke's 
villa,  late  though  it  was;  but  soon  we 
lost  ourselves  in  the  woods,  and  went 
hither  and  thither  in  the  dusk,  with  the 
sound  of  falling  water  in  our  ears,  un- 
certain what  would  happen.  We  came 
upon  artificial  spaces  with  a  smack  of 
fairy  work  about  them,  a  white  marble 
tower  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  where  it 
seemed  possible  to  dive  five  hundred 
feet  down  into  the  sea.  Next,  a  hang- 
ing garden  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle 
of  a  bed  of  smooth  green  turf;  and  a 
balustrade  of  white  marble  girding  it 
from  the  woods.  After  that,  a  water- 
fall fed  by  an  artificial  tank,  also  of 
marble,  in  the  clear  pool  of  which  the 
stars  had  already  begun  to  mirror  them- 
selves! Miniature  temples  above, 
colonnades  and  statues!  We  chanced 
upon  them  all,  one  after  the  other;  and 
it  was  impossible  not  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  romance  which  had  urged  the 
Archduke  thus  to  make  so  attractive  a 
compromise  between  art  and  nature. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  however,  that 
we  lost  our  way  very  effectually  in  this 
labyrinth  of  beauty,  and  so  got  late  to 
the  "hospederia."  Our  fellow  guests 
were  already  supping,  with  many  a  jest, 
in  the  gloom ;  for  we  were  lit  by  noth- 
ing except  a  sickly  lamp  or  two  of  olive 
oil.  And  we,  too,  made  shift  to  feast 
upon  the  tough  fowl,  the  beef,  and  hard 
boiled  eggs,  oranges  and  wine  which 
our  landlord  had  put  together  for  us. 
The  crockery  of  the  "hospederia"  was 
at  our  service;  and  another  of  the 
Archduke's  notions  was  declared  when 
we  heard  that  everything  in  the  house 
was  of  native  manufacture,  even  to  the 


tumblers  and  the  coarse  dishes.  There 
was  an  immense  deal  of  laughter  in  the 
room,  thanks  to  our  friends  and  the 
oddities  of  the  fat  maid  who  waited 
upon  the  young  ladies.  Afterwards, 
when  we  had  smoked  our  cigars  again 
under  the  starlight,  we  sought  our 
room,  which  held  a  couple  of  beds  with 
variegated  counterpanes.  But  there  was 
some  fun  afoot  which,  for  a  while,  kept 
us  from  retiring.  We  were  neighbors 
to  the  three  pretty  girls,  who  seemed 
to  be  in  an  ecstasy  of  pleasure  when 
they  realized  it.  We  discovered  them 
peeping  at  us  from  their  door  as  we 
came  up,  laughing  and  pushing  each 
other  to  the  front.  Subsequently,  when 
we  foraged  for  water,  they  were  still 
frolicking  in  the  passage  like  a  trio  of 
kittens.  And  even  when  we  were  in 
bed,  between  clean  but  rather  rough 
sheets,  we  could  still  hear  the  pealing 
of  their  merry  voices. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  at  six 
o'clock,  much  refreshed.  The  evening 
air  of  Miramar  was  relaxing,  but  now 
we  breathed  with  vigor.  We  thought 
we  were  early  afoot,  yet  we  found  our 
companions  had  already  breakfasted 
and  gone  away  on  their  pleasure.  We 
followed  them  with  but  little  delay; 
the  old  dame  made  us  two  excellent 
cups  of  chocolate,  accepted  our  dona- 
tion without  ceremony,  and  gave  us 
Godspeed.  We  were  now  upon  a  pedes- 
trian stage  of  our  tour.  The  road  to 
Soller,  where  we  proposed  sleeping, 
clings  to  the  coast  nearly  all  the  way, 
and  is  rather  downward  than  upward. 
We  miscalculated  the  distance,  which 
must  be  nearer  fifteen  miles  than  the 
eight  or  ten  we  reckoned  it. 

Step  by  step,  we  were  now  approach- 
ing the  high  peaks  of  Majorca.  They 
are  not  so  very  high.  Ping  Mayor, 
the  loftiest,  being  only  some  four  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea.  For  all  that, 
seen  from  Palma  across  the  green  plain, 
they  have  a  very  bold  appearance. 
Eleven  o'clock  found  us  at  Deya,  a 
village  half-way  between  Miramar  and 
Soller.  The  interjacent  cliff  scenery 
is  not  stupendous.  Here  and  there  a 
crimson  promontory,  speckled  with  the 
mild  silver-gray  of  wild  olives,  ran  from 
the  mainland  into  the  sea,  and  the 
coast  as  a  whole  is  here  dangerous  for 
yachts. 
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iHE  old  Cure 
laid  his  pipe 
aside,  and 
drew  his  chair 
closer  to  the 
box-like  wood 
stove.  He 
gathered  his 
long  soutane 
well  about  his 
thin  legs  and 
prepared  to  be 
sociable  this 
stormy  wintry 
night. 

"Yes,  I,  like  you  say,  I  have  seen 
strange  t'ings  since  I  have  been  mis- 
sionaire.  It  make  me  much  Jioneii7% 
dat  you  desire  I  say  you  a  HI'  Jiistoire 
what  I  know  am  true.  Ver'  well,  I  tell 
you  'bout  Adolph. 

"When  I  was  de  young  priest,  dere 
was  not  so  many  messenger  of  God  in 
dis  part  of  Canada  as  dere  is  now.  We 
have  on'y  one  mission  house  in  de  wes' 
of  Ontario  den. 

' '  Dere  was  no  railroad,  an'  it  was  ver' 
hard  fer  de  emigrant  to  make  hees  way 
so  far  as  dis.  But  see  how  it  have 
change  in  t'irty  year.  Here  have  I  de 
Ur  chapel  in  a  village  of  near  free  hun- 
dred peoples  where  once  was  on'y  dis 
lir  tavern  on  de  edge  of  de  tamaracks 
wood.  We  has  de  school  an'  de  docteur, 
an'  de  store  for  all  t'ing,  an'  de  black- 
smith shop — dat  is  grow  much,  eh,  in 
so  lir  time  ? 

"But  in  dose  day  long  past  it  was 
diff'rent.  We  know  not  de  luxury  den. 
I  mus'  travel  from  settlement  to  settle- 
ment for  many  hundred  miles  ever' 
year.  I  visit  de  white  mans  an'  de 
Indian  in  deir  home,  'cause  it  was  too 
far  for  dem  to  come  to  our  lil'  mission 
to  practice  deir  religion  an'  take  de 
sacrements. 

"On'y  a  few  farms  have  been  cut  out 
of  de  wildness  of  bush  den.  Dey  was 
ver'  small  farm,  an'  scatter  'way  down 
de  river  ver'  far  'part.  In  dose  time  I 
can  on'y  come  where  we  is  now  once  in 
de  year,  in  de  winter.      You  see,  I  mus' 


work  on  de  farm  at  de  mission  in  sum- 
mer to  make  de  vegetable  grow  so  we 
won't  starve.  In  de  autumn  I  begin 
travel,  an'  here  I  arrive  generally  in 
December. 

"I  mus'  drive  t'rough  all  kind  of 
wedder,  an'  meet  many  danger,  but  I 
don't  mind  dat  'cause  de  heart  was 
young  an'  full  of  fire.  Ah,  my  parish 
was  ver'  big  in  dose  past  day,  but  dere 
was  on'y  few  peoples  in  it. 

"  I  can't  never  forget  dat  night  when 
I  was  drive  along  dis  road  in  my  sleigh 
an'  see  Adolph.  It  was  jus'  before  he 
go  be  trapper  for  de  ver'  las'  time.  De 
snow  was  deep  on  de  groun',  an*  de 
moon  was  make  it  glis'en  wit'  lil'  stars 
all  over  it.  De  big  pines  an'  tamaracks 
look  so  black  beside  it.  I  t'ink  dose 
bare  tree  seem  like  de  brown  knotted 
finger  of  de  airth  what  try  reach  heaven. 

' '  I  was  begin  sing  de  hymn  to  make 
de  lonliness  not  seem  so  big  when  I 
hear  de  large  voice  make  music  in  dose 
mile  an'  mile  of  silence  so  thick  an' 
broad. 

"It  was  not  de  hymn  I  hear,  no,  it 
v/as  de  boatman's  song,  but  it  make  my 
heart  glad.  No  more  did  I  feel  I  was 
'way  far  off  in  de  waves  of  stillness,  de 
solemn,  awful  ^ternite  where  I  seem  so 
lil'  an'  so  los'.  Ah,  sometimes  even  de 
priest  forget  dat  God  hoi'  us  ever  in 
Hees  breas' ;  his  heart  is  what  we  call 
by  dat  word  e'ternite. 

"  Well,  ver'  soon  I  see  de  mans  come 
out  from  de  tamaracks,  an'  spring  into 
de  road,  far 'bove  where  I  was.  I  know 
who  it  mus'  be  firs'  by  dat  loud,  happy 
voice,  an'  den  by  de  fine,  high  figure, 
but  mos'  by  de  fastness  he  have  on  de 
snow  shoe. 

' '  I  laugh  wit'  glad  to  hear  de  song 
an'  see  de  human  in  dis  wild  place. 
More  often  have  I  hear  de  howl  of  de 
hungered  wolf,  and  see  de  sabage  crea- 
tures, but  God  have  ever  save  me  to  do 
Hees  work. 

"Well,  as  I  lis'en  to  dat  loud  voice  I 
say  : 

"'Ah,  I  know  where  goes  my 
Adolph.      He  run  to  jus'  de  same  place 
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as  me.  Both  go  to  Mere  Dertrain's  HI' 
tavern  ;  he  to  see  hees  sweetheart,  la 
belle  Elfride,  an'  me  to  attend  to  my 
duty  so  holy.' 

"It  faint  no  use  for  me  to  call  dat 
happy  Adolph,  he  don't  hear,  'cause  he 
was  make  such  noise.  He  can  go  more 
fas'  on  the  snow  shoe  dan  my  poor  tire 
horse,  can  dat  fine  young  mans,  an' 
soon  he  disappear  far  down  de  road 
where  it  bend  'round  de  river. 

' '  Dat  was  great  favorite,  dat  Adolph. 
He  was  so  full  of  speerits,  ever  gay, 
an'  he  have  de  energy  an'  courage  what 
is  need  in  dis  place. 

*  *  I  have  hear  many  wild  stories  'bout 
him,  but  I  can't  believe  dem  all.  Some- 
times he  take  too  much  veille  Javiaiqiie 
I  know,  but  I  don't  t'ink  it  is  true  dat 
he  ride  in  Ha  chasse  galerie.'  People 
b'lieve  dis  'cause  he  can  walk  so  ver' 
fas'  on  de  snow  shoes,  it  is  incredible 
how  fas'. 

"Ah,  you  don't  know  what  is  '/« 
chasse  galeriet '  Well,  de  mans  when 
dey  wish  go  many  hundred  miles  in 
few  hours  take  de  paddle  an'  step  in  de 
canoe  an'  call  on  de  debbil.  Den  dey 
promise  sell  deir  soul  to  him  while  dey 
ride,  an'  while  dey  steer  clear  of  all 
church  steeple,  crosses,  an'  such  t'ing, 
de  evil  one  make  dem  fly  t'rough  de 
sky.  But  dey  mus'  never  say  one  holy 
word,  or  touch  one  holy  t'ing,  'cause  if 
dey  do  dey  drop  to  de  airth  at  once. 
Dat  is  what  peoples  say  Adolph  have 
travel  in  to  see  hees  sweetheart  when 
he  was  'way  in  de  nort'wes'. 

' '  '  Well, '  say  I  dat  night,  as  I  try 
hurry  a  ver'  lil'  my  poor  horse,  'I  hope 
Adolph  will  make  de  confession  to  me 
to-night,  for  he  go  way,  now  dat  de  win- 
ter is  begin,  to  de  nort'wes'  to  get  de 
skins.  I  mus'  ask  hees  belle  Elfride  to 
talk  de  serious  word  wit'  him. ' 

"  In  dose  day  I  was  de  young  enthusi- 
ast. Always  my  thought  have  been  for 
de  good  of  my  peoples.  While  my  horse 
make  hees  way  t'rough  de  deep  sof 
snow  I  t'ink  of  many  t'ing,  but  mos'  of 
all  I  t'ink  of  Elfride  an'  her  Adolph. 
Dey  was  so  han'some,  dose  two,  so 
happy  an'  so  well  match.  *  Ah,  God 
have  will  it,'  I  say  ;  'He  have  made  de 
love  for  each  odder  to  be  born  in  deir 
heart. ' 

'  *  Soon  after  I  was  come  to  de  tavern 
of  Mere  Dertrain.     I   was  stiff  wit'  de 


col'  and  ver'  tired,  but  soon  de  nice  hot 
galette,  eat  by  de  big  stove  wit'  so 
much  fire  in  him,  make  me  feel  all  well 
'gain. 

"  Mere  Dertrain  talk  ver'  much  'bout 
her  Elfride  while  she  fry  de  galcttcs  for 
me.      She  say  : 

"  '  It  is  de  ver'  good  match  my  girl 
makes  wit'  Adolph,  eh,  M'sieu'  le  Cure 
He  is  ver'  strong  young  mans,  an'  de 
face,  how  fine  he  have !  Den  when 
hees  ol'  fadder  die  he  will  own  also  de 
farm;  dere  is  no  odder  child,  as  M'sieu' 
know.  He  is  de  good  son;  he  work 
always  wit'  hees  fadder  on  de  farm  in 
summer,  an'  den  he  mus'  get  much 
money  from  de  skins  he  sell  in  de  win- 
ter.' 

* '  Dat  night  when  I  go  to  my  room 
some  one  make  de  knock  at  my  door. 
When  I  open  it  dere  was  Adolph  lookin' 
ver'  shame: 

"  'M'sieu','  he  say,  'I  would  like  ver' 
much  to  confess  de  sins  to  you.  Elfride 
she  give  me  no  moment  of  peace  till  I 
do.  She  tell  me  to  come  now,  an'  if  you 
is  not  too  tire — ' 

"  '  No,  my  Adolph,'  I  say,  '  never  too 
tire  to  help  one  soul  to  be  pure  ; '  an'  I 
put  on  my  stole,  an'  he — dat  fine 
Adolph — kneel  at  my  side  and  tell  hees 
sin. 

"  Oh,  I  was  ver'  happy  mans  when, 
after  I  give  him  de  lil'  advice,  I  lif  my 
hands  over  him  to  give  him  de  absolu- 
tion from  all  hees  sin. 

"  Nex'  morning  I  was  up  ver'  early, 
'cause  de  peoples  begin  to  confess  jus' 
so  soon  as  possible,  an'  till  after  ten  I 
was  busy  dis  way.  Den  we  have  de  mass, 
an'  I  was  ver'  glad  to  see  all  take  de 
sacrement,  an'  'mong  dem  Adolph  and 
Elfride. 

"  Ah,  how  beautiful  de  holiness  make 
all  t'ings!  It  is  dis  what  govern  de 
stars,  an'  what  make  de  blind  lil'  seed 
toil  t'rough  de  airth  an'  grow  an'  bloom 
when  he  hour  has  come.  Holiness  is 
jus'  de  embroidered  name  for  obedi- 
ence. 

"  De  lil'  tavern  was  ever  full  of  peo- 
ples when  I  was  dere,  an'  when  de 
mass  is  over  we  mus'  have  de  dinner  all 
togedder.     After  dis  begin  de  games. 

"  I  mus'  watch  all  de  snow-shoe  race 
an'  whatever  dey  do,  but  dis  time  it  was, 
as  it  ever  was,  Adolph  who  win  when- 
ever dey  run.      He  leave  de   starting 
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place  like  de  swish  of  de  rapids  coming 
to  de  falls.  He  win  so  easy  I  mus' 
laugh. 

"  Ever'  one  was  happy  dose  day; 
Mere  Dertrain  mos'  of  all,  cause  she  do 
such  good  business. 

"An'  Elfride!  Ah,  how  shall  I  tell 
somet'ing  'bout  dat  girl?  She  was  ever 
help  de  modder,  an'  she  can  sing  all  de 
time  she  work.  Me,  I  like  dat,  it  show 
de  heart  content.  She  have  many 
lonely  day  an'  ver'  much  hard  work, 
but  ever  she  have  de  laugh  in  de  eye. 

"Well,  de  peoples,  go  way  before  it 
was  get  ver'  dark,  but  Adolph  he  stay 
till  it  was  night.  When  he  come  say 
adieji  to  me  he  laugh  an'  say:  "  '  Nex' 
time  you  will  come  here,  M'sieu'  le 
Cure,  you  mus'  marry  Elfride  an'  me. 
Den  I  go  no  more  'way  from  dis 
place. 

"While  I  was  talk  to  de  Widow 
Dertrain  in  de  kitchen,  I  can  see  dos 
two  young  peoples  in  de  bar.  Elfride 
she  help  Adolph  put  on  hees  blanket 
coat  an'  tie  de  red  woolen  sash  so  nice 
'roun'  hees  waist.  He  putheestocqueon 
hees  head,  an'  de  big  wool  sock  on  hees 
feet  an'  den  he  kiss  Elfride.  She  box 
hees  ear  wit'  de  tassel  of  hees  tocque 
which  hang  over  de  side.  Dey  have 
much  hap'ness,  dose  two  young  people. 

' '  When  he  was  outside  an'  put  on 
hees  snow-shoes  I  hear  him  call   out: 

' '  '  Adieu,  ma  belle  Elfride,  when  I 
come  back  no  more  we  be  separate. ' 

"  Elfride  stan'  so  long  at  de  door  an' 
watch  dat  fine  Adolph  dat  her  modder 
call  to  her: 

"  'Come  in,  ma  fille,  and  make  de 
door  shut.  Thy  lil'  sister  wait  thee 
for  go  to  de  bed. ' 

"  Den  dat  gay  young  girl  she  laugh 
an'  come  to  us  dancing  all  de  way. 
She  have  no  fear  of  me,  de  young  Cure. 
Fifine,  so  was  name  her  sister  of  fifteen, 
was  'sleep  wit'  de  head  on  de  lap  of 
her  modder.  Elfride  she  wake  her  wit' 
a  kiss,  an'  wit'  deir  arm  '  roun'  each 
odder  dey  go  '  way  togedder. 

"Nex'  morning  early  I  mus'  start 
for  de  nex'  station  where  meet  my  peo- 
ples for  take  de  sacreinent  an'  hear  de 
mass.  I  mus'  go  'cross  de  river  an' 
many  'miles  t'rough  de  wood,  an'  it  is 
late  night  when  I  come  dere.  Elfride 
she  give  me  de  breakfas'  of  hot  pea 
soup   an'  potacks.     I   don't    know   den 


dat  never  'gain  shall  I  hear  dat  gay,  ever 
happy  laugh  as  I  lis'en  while  I  eat. 

"  In  annoder  year  I  come  back  to  de 
tavern  of  her  modder  'gain.  I  was 
much  seprise  when  I  met  wit'  Elfride 
dat  time.  She  have  no  more  de  bright 
red  cheek,  so  roun'  an'  wholesome. 
She  was  ver'  t'in  an'  white.  De  big 
black  eyes  dat  was  ever  dance  wit' 
laugh  now  look  at  me  like  de  sad,  far- 
off  eye  of  one  speerit.  De  fire  was  all 
gone;  on'y  de  sof  glow  of  de  embers 
what  have  burn  out  deir  quick  life  was 
lef.  Dey  was  so  sof  dose  eye,  jus' 
like  de  soul  of  sorrow  have  gone  dere 
to  stay  an'  look  out  to  me  from  hees 
dwelling. 

"Ah,  my  heart  was  pain,  an'  no 
more  can  I  tease  her  like  I  use.  I  can 
on'y  take  both  her  ban's  in  mine  an' 
say  ver'  quiet : 

"  '  My  poor,  poor  Elfride.' 

"Jus'  den  her  sister,  Fifine,  now  so 
much  de  grown  up  womans  I  was  se- 
prise, come  to  me  and  make  de  lil' 
cou'tesy: 

"Ah,  M'sieu'  le  Cure,  you  is  ever  in 
time;  de  peoples  say  dey  mus'  never 
have  much  wait  for  you.  Many  has 
come,  as  you  may  see  in  de  bar,'  she 
say  while  she  hang  up  my  buffalo  coat. 

' '  '  Well  I  has  on'y  come  dis  far  for 
four  year, '  I  make  de  reply,  '  an  I 
have  ever  de  good  fortune  wit'  de  roads, 
but  some  time  I  may  not  be  so  happy  dat 
way,  I  may  get  in  de  bad  snow  storm 
when  I  can't  not  find  de  v/ay,  I  may 
meet  de  snow  drifts  dat  I  can't  not  go 
t'rough,  I  might  freeze  to  death,  it  is 
all  as  God  wish,  not  as  I  make  it. ' 

"  As  I  was  look  at  dat  young  girls  I 
was  feel  de  shock.  She  was  jus'  so  like 
Elfride  when  I  have  seen  her  first. 
Jus'  de  same  short,  lil'  figure,  so  roun' 
an'  plump.  Jus'  de  same  long  black  hair 
in  de  braid  hang '  down  her  back,  de 
same  red  cheek,  de  same  black  eye. 
Jus'  so  gay  she  was,  an'  laugh  so  much 
an'  show  de  white  teeth,  an'  is  so  quick 
in  her  movements. 

"'She  is  de  same,"  I  t'ink  in  my 
mind,  'de  same  an'  yet  difrent.'  De 
heart,  de  soul  is  not  much  like  in  dese 
two.  I  could  see  dat  while  I  look  at 
de  sisters.  One  pale  an'  say  lil ',  de 
odder  talk  much,  an'  is  full  of  life  an' 
hap'ness.' 

"When  I  has  take  off  all  my  wrap,  I 
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mus  follow  Fifine  to  de  bar  for  greet 
my  parish.  Dere  was  many  mans  sit 
'roun'  de  stove  an'  smoke  an'  talk. 
Peoples  what  don't  often  see  deir  neigh- 
bors. 

"  Dey  was  all  rise  an'  take  off  deir 
ol'  tocques  from  de  head  but  one.  He 
don't  stir.  I  say  to  him  ver'  stern 
when  I  have  shake  de  ban's  of  my 
peoples: 

"  '  Why  don't  you  rise?  Is  you  so  far 
^maiivais  snjet '  dat  you  don't  show 
some  respec'  to  de  priest  of  God?' 

"I  have  step  near  de  man  what  de 
odders  try  make  stan'  up,  and  de  next 
minute  I  was  cry  out :  '  Mon  Dieu ! 
Mon  Dieu!  Mon  Dieu!' 

"  Dose  eyes,  once  de  han'some  brown 
eye,  now  stare  at  me  wit'  no  expression 
— de  eyes  of  one  vrai  fool. 

'"Me,  I  love  Elf  ride,  I  love  Elfride, 
la  belle  Elfride^ '  he  repeat  many  time 
while  all  de  res'  is  silent.  Dey  feel 
my  sorrow,  dose  rough  mans,  as  I  fall 
on  my  knee  beside  dat  poor  fool,  an' 
say: 

"  'Do  you  not  know  me,  Adolph? 
Do  you  not  remember  M'sieu'  le  Cure?' 

"  But  he  looked  at  me  wit'  eyes  so 
dull  an'  say:  'Me,  I  love  Elfride,  la 
belle  Elfride.' 

"  'God's  will  be  done,'  I  mus'  sigh, 
as  I  make  de  sign  of  de  cross,  an'  go 
'way.  'My  poor,  poor  Adolph ! '  I  keep 
t'ink  all  dat  night. 

"But  I  mus'  tell  you  what  have  happen 
since  de  year  before.  I  have  say 
to  you  dat  Adolph  was  de  trapper, 
also  dat  he  was  a  lil'  wild  an'  take  too 
much  of  veille  jamaique  sometime,  eh? 

'"Bout  free  week,  after  he  have 
confess  to  me  at  de  lil'  tavern  he  find 
heeself  near  de  lumber  camp  where  he 
have  many  friend.  He  stay  'mong  de 
shanty  mans  an'  pull  de  latire,  an'  play 
de  games  what  dey  have  on  New 
Years  night,  as  it  was  the  first  of 
January.  I  don't  know  for  sure  what 
have  happened  to  him.  De  shanty 
mans  have  all  take  too  much  veille 
jamaique,  dat  is  'bout  all  we  can  b'lieve, 
dey  tell  so  many  dif'rent  story.  Some 
say  dat  when  Adolph  try  jump  de  bar- 
rel', as  such  mans  do  on  dat  night, 
he  have  fall  on  hees  head  an'  was  in- 
sensible for  long  time.  Odders  say 
dat  he  wish  much  to  see  hees  Elfride 
an'    call    on    de    debbil    to    help    him. 


Of  course  he  can't  not  go  many  hun- 
dred mile  on  de  snow  shoe  in  one  night 
an'  dey  say  he  have  ride  in  'la  cliasse 
galcrie!' 

"As  de  canoe  rise  into  de  air  he 
t'ink  how  seprise  will  be  Elfride,  an'  he 
forget  hees  compact  not  to  say  de  holy 
word.  '  Ah,  Sainte  Vierge^  he  say, 
'how  seprise  will  be  my — '  but  he  don't 
never  finish  dose  word.  Jus'  so  soon 
as  he  say  de  holy  name  of  de  Bless' 
Virgin    de    debbil's    power    was   gone. 

"Adolph  an'  hees  canoe  drop  down 
t'rough  de  tamaracks,  an'  when  hees 
friends  pick  him  up  he  don't  know 
nothing.  It  was  long  time  before  he 
open  hees  eyes  'gain,  an'  when  he  do 
he  was  fool!  But  he  have  not  forget 
Elfride,  an'  so  soon  as  he  can  get 
'way  he  manage  to  come  back  to  de 
lil'  tavern. 

' '  An'  how  hard  was  all  dis  for  El- 
fride! De  good  daughter,  de  faithful 
one,  de  true  child  of  de  church,  her 
heart  was  break. 

' '  Dere  was  shadder  on  de  lil'  log 
tavern  dose  days,  but  Fifine,  de  johe 
young  Fifine,  she  was  de  brightness 
for  all.  Jus'  so  like  Elfride  have  once 
look.  She  laugh  too  de  same,  an'  she 
sing  all  day  de  happy  song  at  de  work. 

"  It  was  ver'  sad  to  see  Elfride  go 
'bout  dat  rough  lil'  kitchen  like  she 
can  work  well,  'cause  she  have  ever 
work,  but  de  hap'ness  in  do  it  was 
all  done. 

"She  can't  not  read,  she  was  so  far 
'way  from  de  school  in  dose  day,  an' 
dere  was  nothing  to  do  for  amusement 
for  such  serious  mind.  She  mus'  jus' 
scrub,  cook  an'  knit  to  morning  till 
night.  In  de  summer  dere  was  de 
work  on  de  farm,  de  tavern  an'  farm 
too ;  dat  was  de  on'y  change  in  de  year, 
an'  lil'  excitement  when  I  mus'  come. 

"It  make  de  pain  in  my  heart 
when  I  see  how  tire'  she  look  in  dose 
eye  where  always  de  sorrow  speaks  to 
me.  She  do  not  laugh  wit'  de  young 
mans  like  she  use' ;  an'  dey,  dey  step 
ver'  sof  an'  dey  talk  ver'  sof  when 
dey  are  near  her,  jus'  like  dey  mus'  in 
de  chapel. 

"  Her  modder,  de  widow  Dertrain, 
say  to  me  while  I  sit  by  de  stove  in  de 
kitchen  to  make  myself  warm: 

' '  '  She  will  get  over  love  dis  poor 
Adolph.     I  is  sure   God  ain't  goin'  let 
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such  good  daughter,  who  help  de  mod- 
der,  be  ever  like  dis.  She  will  marry 
some  good  mans,  'cause  I  wish  have 
some  here.  She  won't  never  disobey 
de  modder,  me.  I  have  de  rJiewnatique 
and  I  can't  not  do  de  man's  work  so 
well  as  I  use'  in  odder  day.  It  is  hard 
since  my  good  mans  die.' 

"  Den  she  go  put  de  wood  in  de  fire, 
an'  she  say:  '  Baugh,  dere  is  need 
more  wood  here,'  an'  she  call:  'Adolph, 
Adolph. ' 

"  De  tall  foolish  fellow,  what  was 
once  so  fine,  come  to  de  door. 

' '  '  Why  has  you  not  fill  de  wood 
box  ? '  ask  Mere  Dertrain  ver'  cross. 
'  See  you  not  M'sieu'  le  Cure,'  she  say, 
'  dat  you  stan'  dere  wit'  de  cap  on  you' 
head  ? ' 

"Adolph  he  look  at  her  ver'  sullen 
an'  walk  'way  to  hees  companions  in  de 
bar. 

"  '  Come,  my  Fifine,  you  can  make 
him  do  all  t'ing,'  she  say,  ver'  coax  to 
her  young  daughter.  *  Go  tell  Adolph 
to  bring  in  some  wood.' 

' '  Soon  I  see  dat  Adolph  carry  in 
many  armsful  from  de  shed  by  de 
kitchen,  an'  put  dem  by  de  fire.  All  de 
time  he  smile  hees  foolish  smile  at 
Fifine. 

"'He  don't  know  Elf  ride  no  more 
since  she  have  change  so  much,  an'  he 
won't  do  nothing  for  her.  He  call 
Fifine  hees  "Belle  Elfride,"  '  whisper 
de  modder  to  me,  '  'cause  she  look  so 
like  her  sister  in  dose  happy  days. ' 

"  Before  I  leave  de  tavern  to  go  on 
'round  my  wide  circle  of  so  many,  many 
miles  'way,  I  see  dat  what  she  tell  me 
is  true.  Adolph  is  ver'  cross  to  de  real 
Elfride,  and  when  she  speak  to  him  so 
sof  and  gentle,  he  don't  never  answer. 
He  was  ever  stubborn  an'  silent  excep' 
to  Fifine. 

"  De  nex'  December  I  have  still  de 
good  fortune  wit'  de  good  roads;  and  I 
come  to  de  tavern  of  de  widow  Dertrain 
in  de  secon'  week  in  December,  as  I 
always  mus'  do  ever'  year. 

"  Many  of  my  peoples  have  gather 
an'  wait  for  me,  an'  dere  was  many 
young  mans.  Dis  make  me  glad,  till  I 
see  dey  come  more  for  de  games,  an' 
for  love  of  Fifine,  den  for  de  religion. 
Dis  gay  lil'  Fifine  have  many  lover,  but 
none  dat  love  her  like  dat  foolish 
Adolph. 


.' '  On  my  way  here  I  have  stop  at  de 
farm  of  hees  fadder,  as  I  mus'  always  do 
for  rest  and  food.  I  hear  much  dat  give 
me  trouble  'bout  dis  poor  young  mans. 

' '  '  When  he  was  home, '  say  hees  fad- 
der, '  he  won't  work  sometimes  for 
days,  but  stay  in  bed  and  don't  eat,  but 
jus'  say  all  de  time,  "  I  love  my  Elfride.' 
Now  he  stay  ever  at  de  tavern  of  Mere 
Dertrain ;  dere  he  mus'  work. ' 

"Dis  was  all  true  I  see  when  I  was 
at  de  lil'  log  tavern.  He  is,  dis  poor, 
poor  Adolph,  like  one  slave.  He  hunt 
far  off  for  game,  he  saw  and  split  de 
wood,  he  carry  de  water  from  de  river, 
or  melt  de  snow,  he  go  wit'  de  mail 
once  in  de  month  to  de  village  many 
miles  away  where  de  stage  go  from. 
Oh,  I  can't  never  tell  you  how  much  he 
do,  an'  Mere  Dertrain,  de  ver'  shrewd 
womans  for  make  money,  she  don't  give 
him  nothing  but  what  he  mus'  eat. 

' '  Elfride  tell  me  dis,  an'  she  have 
de  tear  in  de  eye. 

"  '  Oh,  dey  don't  have  some  feeling 
for  de  poor  Adolph,'  she  say.  'You 
can't  t'ink  how  he  mus'  work,  an'  he 
don't  even  get  'nough  to  eat.' 

' '  But  Adolph  t'ink  he  was  ver'  well 
pay,  cause  always  Fifine  she  smile  on 
him ;  she  do  on  ever'  odder  young  mans, 
too. 

"  My  heart  was  sore  wit'  pain  dat 
day  when.  I  go  out  on  de  road.  De 
moon  was  jus'  rise  behin'  de  trees  as  I 
walk  up  an'  down.  I  was  say  my  office, 
an'  de  priest  mus'  be  'lone,  'cause  he 
can't  not  speak  to  de  human  while  he 
talk  hees  office  to  God.  Jus'  as  I  finish, 
de  tall  figure  fly  pas'  me  wit'  de  mail 
bag  on  hees  back.  When  he  reach  de 
lil'  tavern  I  see  dat  he  stagger — almos' 
fall.  I  know  by  hees  fastness  on  de 
snow  shoe  dat  it  was  Adolph. 

"  I  go  ver'  quick  to  hees  side,  but  jus' 
den  Fifine  she  open  de  door,  an'  I  hear 
her  say  to.  de  young  mans,  '  I  tol'  you 
he  would  run  all  de  way,  an'  back,  if  I 
say  him  to  do  it,  an'  he  has.  See,  he 
have  bring  back  de  mail. ' 

"Adolph  he  look  in  de  face  of  Fifine 
an'  he  don't  stagger  no  more  wit'  being 
so  tire,  he  walk  in  proud  an'  straight. 

' '  I  was  ver'  mad  wit'  dis  foolish  girls. 
She  have  tell  dat  poor  Adolph  to  run  so 
many  miles  when  he  should  take  de 
oxes  an'  sleigh.  She  have  do  dis  jus' 
to  show  de  young  mans  how  he  love  her. 
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"  'Come  to  you  modder,  Fifine,'  I  say 
ver'  stern,  an'  she  look  much  'fraid 
when  she  see  I  have  been  outside  too  an' 
hear  what  she  was  tell. 

'■^  ^Ah,  Me'chanie,'  say  de  modder  to 
her  when  she  have  lis'en  to  me,  'you 
was  ver'  bad  to  make  dat  pauvre  run  so 
many  mile,  besides  to-morrow  he  mus' 
go  back  an'  bring  de  t'ings  I  have  tol' 
him  to  get  fer  me  at  de  village.  He 
have  brought  on'y  de  mail.  M'sieu,' 
she  say  to  me,  'you  mus'  not  be  so  mad, 
'cause  Fifine  she  don't  mean  some  harm, 
she  is  on'y  like  de  fun ' 

'  * '  Fun,  modder, '  broke  in  Elfride  wit' 
much  of  passion  in  de  voice,  'how  can 
you  call  it  dat,  via  mere  ?  You  mus' 
know  it  is  cruel,  it  is — ,'  but  de  big  sob 
break  her  voice  an'  she  can't  say  no 
more. 

"It  was  'bout  nine  o'clock  dat  I  was 
go  to  bed.  I  mus'  pass  de  kitchen, 
'cause  my  room  is  on  de  odder  side  of 
de  house,  an'  I  can  see  Fifine  wit'  some 
young  mans.  One  of  dem,  Henri  Gau- 
chert,  was  hoi'  both  her  han's  an'  say 
while  he  was  laugh  so  loud : 

"  '  You  mus'  marry  deman  what  win 
de  snow  shoe  race,  eh,  Fifine  ?  Promise 
you  do,  'cause  dat  will  be  me.  I  do  not 
let  you  go  till  you  say  yes.' 

"Fifine  an'  all  de  odders  was  laugh 
much,  all  but  Adolph.  He  have  jus' 
come  in  de  door  wit'  some  wood  for  de 
stove,  an'  hees  eyes  look  cunning  and 
ver'  strange  as  he  lis'en. 

"'Yes,'  say  Fifine,  'I  promise  what 
you  is  ask,  if  you  let  me  go  now,'  an' 
Henri  loose  de  han's. 

"De  next  day  was  de  games  like  dey 
have  always  when  I  come.  I  mus'  go 
see  dem  to  please  my  peoples.  I  was 
not  surprise  when  as  I  Stan'  on  de  river 
bank  I  see  Adolph  go  pas'  wit'  hees 
snow  shoes  throw  over  de  shoulder. 
He  was  goin'  in  de  race. 

"Dey  was  all  laugh  when  he  put  on 
hees  snow  shoes,  but  him  he  don't  mind 
if  dey  make  de  fun,  he  say  nothing. 

"As  dey  was  stan'  side  to  side  ready 
for  start,  I  t'ink  how  fine  was  Adolph, 
so  tall  'bove  de  odders,  so  straight  an' 
light,  un  vrai  figure  for  run.  When 
dey  have  de  word  to  go  he  can  make 
such  fas'  time  that  I  mus'  laugh.  Yet 
have  I  de  pain  in  de  heart  to  t'ink  he 
was  fool,  dis  fine  fellow,  who  can  keep 
so  far  'way  from  dose  odders  in  dat  race, 


Down  de  river,  so  deep  in  snow,  he  fly 
to  de  pole  wit'  de  red  flag.  He  turn 
roun'  it  an'  come  back  so  swift  widout 
trouble  it  seem,  an'  win  de  race.  De 
bes'  of  de  odders  have  gone  HI'  more 
den  tree  quarter  way. 

"'You  mus'  marry  me,  Elfride,'  cry 
dat  foolish  Adolph,  as  he  run  to  Fifine 
widout  stop,  '  You  have  promise  marry 
de  winner,'  an'  he  was  ver'  grave. 

"  'But  I  have  say  dat  on'y  for  make 
fiin,  yoMpaiivre  Adolph,  don't  you  know 
dat  ? '  she  say. 

"He  on'y  look  at  her  wit'  dat  foolish 
look  of  love  he  always  do  when  he  is 
near  her.  Me,  I  see  dat  he  do  not  take 
de  meaning  of  her  word,  he  don't  know 
what  it  is  '  to  make  fun.' 

"When  we  was  all  back  in  de  tavern 
after  de  games  I  call  him  to  me  an  'say : 

"  'My  poor  Adolph,  you  mus'  not  love 
dat  girl;  she  is  not  you'  good  Elfride. 
She  is  on'y  thoughtless  HI'  Fifine,  who 
has  not  discover  she  has  one  heart  of 
her  own,  an'  how  can  she  know  dat  you 
have  one,  to  make  suffer  ?' 

"He  lis'en,  but  me,  I  see  it  was  no 
use  talk,  he  can't  never  un'erstand. 

"Ah,  I  was  feel  ver'  bad,  an  my  heart 
was  as  lead  when  once  more  I  mus'  go 
from  dat  poor  Elfride,  who  fight  'gainst 
dis  treatment  of  her  Adolph,  all  for 
nothing.  I  mus'  t'ink  of  what  her  mod- 
der have  say  to  me  de  night  after  de 
games : 

"  '  M'sieu',  I  want  you  do  de  goodness 
to  say  some  advice  to  Elfride.  You 
mus'  tell  her  she  mus'  no  more  love  dat 
Adolph.  She  owe  de  duty  to  her  mod- 
der, an'  me  I  want  her  marry  de  good 
mans.  I  need  one  here  on  de  farm  to 
manage  t'ings  for  me.  She  is  disobedi- 
ent, is  Elfride,  'cause  I  have  tell  her  she 
mus'  on'y  talk  to  Adolph  to  make  him 
work,  but  she  speak  to  him  like  he  was 
you,  M'sieu',  or  some  odder  great  mans. 
Dat  won't  not  do,  I  don't  like  have  her 
fry  de  hot  gaieties  for  him,  an'  knit  him 
de  warm  stocking  an'  sew  de  button  on 
hees  ol'  flannel  shirt.  He  aint  no  good 
to  marry  wit' — he  is  on'y  fool.' 

' ' '  Elfride  will  never  marry  some  one 
now.  Mere  Dertrain,'  I  say,"  "You 
mus'  let  her  'lone.  She  is  one  strange 
girl  to  find  here  in  dis-  wil'  country. 
Her  great  heart  is  more  noble,  her  feel- 
ings more  refine'  den  peoples  here  can 
ever  un'erstand.     Fifine  will  maiTy  jus' 
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as  you  wish,  she  is  de  lil'  Caiiadiennc  in 
ever'  way.  She  will  not  make  de  fool- 
ish marriage,  nor  be  carry  away  by 
love. 

"  De  modder  was  comfort  by  dis;  she 
do  not  know  my  meaning  no  more  den 
she  can  read  de  soul  of  Elfride. 

"  De  nex'  year  when  I  was  come  I 
mus'  marry  some  one.  Fifine  was  de 
bride,  and  her  mans  was  Henri  Gau- 
chert,  the  young  mans  what  have  ask  her 
to  marry  wit'  de  winner  of  de  snow- 
shoe  race. 

' '  Adolph  was  kep'  busy  in  de  bar 
while  I  was  make  de  marriage;  but 
when  de  fiddlers  begin  play,  an'  ever' 
one  was  dance  in  de  kitchen,  he  come 
in. 

"  Henri  Gauchert  was  try  drag  Elfride 
out  to  dance  wit'  him,  an'  ever'  one  cry 
out: 

"'Oh,  she  mus'  take  off  her  shoes! 
She  mus'  take  off  her  shoes!  Her  sis- 
ter, what  is  younger  den  she  is,  is 
marry  first. ' 

"  Dey  begin  try  to  pull  off  de  shoes 
of  Elfride  as  she  sit  near  me  by  de 
door.  Adolph  stan'  by  an'  watch,  an' 
when  he  see  de  shoes  off,  an'  Elfride 
dragged  'long  de  floor  in  de  stocking 
feet,  he  say  to  her: 

"  '  Why  must  you  take  off  you'  shoes? 
No  one  else  has  do  it.' 

' '  Elfride  look  at  him  wit'  eyes  so  full 
of  pity,  and  say  : 

"  '  Oh,  you  paiivre  Adolph,  don't  you 
know  not  dat' 

"  'I  am  marry  firs','  break  in  Fifine, 
laughing  at  hees  queer  look,  '  an'  I  am 
de  younges'.  Dis  is  my  weddin,'  an' 
she  mus'  in  de  stockin'  feet  dance. 
Here  is  my  mans,'  she  say,  taking  de 
han'  of  Henri  Gauchert. 

*'  '  Oh,  no,  you  is  not  marry,'  laugh 
Adolph  in  hees  foolish  way.  '  You  is 
goin'  marry  wit'  me.' 

"  Ever'  one  was  shout,  an'  de  bride- 
groom say,  as  he  take  de  chin  of  dat 
lil'  Fifine  in  hees  han':  "You  is  de 
vraie  coquette,  an'  have  break  many 
heart;'  and  he  kiss  her. 

"  De  eyes  of  Adolph  grow  big  wit' 
anger  when  he  see  dis,  an'  before  some 
one  know  what  he  mean  he  have  struck 
dat  bridegroom  on  de  forehead  so  hard, 
an'  Henri  fall  to  de  floor,  like  a  tree  dat 
is  dead. 


' '  Adolph  Stan'  an'  look  at  him  wit' 
hees  lips  drawn  back  over  hees  teeth 
like  de  wil'  animal. 

"Ever'  one  was  run  at  him,  dis 
taiivre  ;  while  Fifine  kneel  by  her  hus- 
ban'  and  call,  '  Henri !  Henri ! '  I  t'ink 
mus'  Adolph  have  been  kill  if  Elfride 
had  not  throw  herself  on  hees  neck. 

"  '  He  do  not  know  what  he  do,'  she 
cry,  '  an'  he  has  been  treat  ver'  cruel. 
Fifine  have  deceive  him;  she  can  make 
him  un'erstan'  dat  she  is  going  be 
marry,  but  she  won't  never  tell  him. 
Me,  I  have  try  to  let  him  know  how  it 
was,  but  it  ain't  no  use,  he  never  lis'en 
to  me.  Oh!  M'sieu'  le  Cure,  come 
save  my  poor  Adolph. ' 

"  But  she  don't  need  call  me  wit'  dat 
voice  so  full  of  de  terror.  I  have  raise 
my  han'  an'  de  peoples  so  full  of  de 
fury  fall  'way  from  dat  Adolph,  who 
don't  know  hees  danger. 

"  'Adolph,'  say  I,  an'  I  beg  God  to 
let  dis  foolish  one  know  what  I  tell  him, 
'Adolph,  lis'en  well  to  what  I  mus'  say. 
You'  Fifine,  de  girl  you  call  you'  Elfride, 
is  niarry  to  Henri  GaiicJiert !  She  can't 
never  be  yon'  Elfride  no  more  !  ' 

"  Dere  was  such  silence  you  can  hear, 
de  heavy  breathing  of  Mere  Dertrain 
who  is  so  fat.  Adolph  he  look  at  me 
wit'  such  strange  eye.  He  get  ver'  pale 
an'  ver'  red.  Den  he  push  Elfride 
'way  an'  wit'  a  mad  cry  he  run  into 
de  night. 

"  'Let  him  go,  de  fool  is  dangerous,' 
say  Mere  Dertrain,  but  Elfride  have 
follow;  an'  me,  when  I  see  dat  de 
bridegroom  was  on  his  feet  'gain  all 
well,  I  go  after  Elfride — out  de  back  of 
de  house.' 

"  Adolph  have  trip  over  de  saw-horse 
what  Stan'  outside  de  kitchen  door, 
where  he  have  leave  it  when  he  was 
saw  de  wood  de  day  before.  As  I  step 
out  I  see  dat  Elfride  she  was  kneel  at 
hees  side  an'  was  say: 

"  'Oh,  my  Adolph,  come  thou  back 
wit'  me.  Do  not  run  off  far  in  de  col' 
night  where  you  may  freeze.  Oh,  dey 
has  treat  you  ver'  bad,  but  you  has  ever 
de  love  of  my  heart.  Won't  you  not  go 
wit'  me  in  de  light  an'  warm  inside? 
See,  you  has  no  coat,  on'y  de  thin  flan- 
nel shirt  all  worn  an'  old.  Come  my — ' 
But  she  can't  make  him  do  as  she  wish 
dese  day.       Once  more  he  spring  'way 
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from  her  arms,  and  disappear  down  de 
road  into  de  woods  beyond. 

"  I  have  snatch  de  snow  shoes  from 
de  nail  in  de  wood  shed  an'  when  I 
have  pull  off  my  cowhide  boots  I  strap 
dem  on  fas'.  One  pair  sock  was  not 
ver'  warm  on  de  feet,  eh,  but  me  I  was 
too  much  excite  to  feel  dat. 

"  '  Go  in  an'  call  de  mans,  my  poor 
Elfride,  we  follow  Adolph  an'  bring 
him  back,  else  he  may  perish. ' 

"  She  stop  cry  and  obey  me.  Soon  I 
was  follow  by  many  mans  wit'  de  pine 
torch,  but  we  don't  see  Adolph. 

"'He  may  have  climb  de  tree  for 
hide,  or  he  may  have  jump  in  de  air 
hole  in  de  river  to  get  drown,'  say 
some  ones.  But  when  we  go  down  de 
steep  bank  we  can't  not  tell,  'cause 
dere  is  so  many  track  in  de  snow  since 
we  have  watch  de  many  games  which 
we  have  also  had  dat  day.' 

* '  All  de  time  Elfride  have  follow  us 
'bout,  an'  when  we  shout  hees  name,  she 
sob,  'Adolph,  Adolph.' 

"  She  refuse  leave  when  I  ask  her  to 
go  to  de  womens  in  de  house,  an'  me  I 
can't  not  look  on  her  white  face  an'  be 
stern.  So  I  call  to  de  mans  dat  it  ain't 
no  use  to  search  dese  great  woods  what 
cover  near  de  whole  country  den. 

"  '  Adolph  know  hees  way  mong  de 
pines  an'  tamaracks  better  den  all  of  us 
togedder, '  I  say,  '  an'  all  we  can  do  is 
to  ask  God  to  protect  him.' 

"  I  was  near  freeze,  an'  my  foots  was 
pain  ver'  much  when  I  was  go  inside, 
But  I  mus'  feel  'shamed  of  my  weakness 
when  I  look  at  Elfride.  She  don't  seem 
cold  or  tire  like  de  res'.  It  was  on'y 
de  heart  what  suffer  in  dat  poor  girl. 

"  One  day  more  den  two  year  after 
dis  a  tall  t'in  man  walk  into  de  tavern 
on  de  snow  shoes.  When  he  have 
take  dem  off  he  go  to  de  stove  an'  look 
in  it  to  see  if  it  is  full,  den  he  go  to  de 
woodshed  an'  bring  in  some  wood.  All 
de  time  he  mutter: 


"'I  love  ray  Elfride,  I  love  my 
Elfride.' 

"  It  was  Adolph  come  back  from  no 
one  knew  where. 

"  Poor  Elfride,  she  would  never 
more  be  pain  by  dese  foolish  word 
which  he  mean  for  her  sister.  Dat 
gentle  one  she  was  never  get  well  from 
de  night  Fifine  have  marry,  an'  in  lil' 
more  dan  one  year  she  was  no  more  on 
airth.  Ah,  well,  God  have  right  to  take 
her,  an'  me,  I  is  Hees  priest,  an'  mus' 
not  complain.  But  ever  when  I  come 
dose  firs'  years  when  I  was  young,  I  go 
to  de  lonely  grave  near  de  edge  of  de 
tamarack  wood,  an'  I  say  de  prayer  an' 
when  I  build  de  lil'  chapel  here  I  have 
raise  it  over  dat  spot  where  sleep  de 
gentle  Elfride. 

"An'  Fifine? 

"Ah,  here  she  comes  from  de 
kitchen.  Dat  rosy,  roun'  lil'  widow 
what  own  de  tavern  now,  was  one  time 
de  gay  lil'  Fifine. 

"We  call  her  Mere  Gauchert  now, 
an'  she  has  been  widow  many  year. 
She  is  ver'  prosperous,  de  good  business 
womans  like  her  modder  was  when  she 
live.  Fifine  is  ver'  smart.  See  how 
quick  she  move,  an'  scol'  dat  ol'  mans 
what  polish  de  t'ings  on  de  bar  all  de 
time. 

"Have  you  notice  dis  ol'  mans  how 
he  carry  hees  head  far  out  like  it  nearly 
hang  from  hees  neck?  Jus'  as  one  gan- 
der it  makes  him  look  while  he  work, 
work  ever'  minute,  and  smile  on  Mere 
Gauchert  when  she  is  near. 

"He  is  happy,  dis  poor  ol'  fellow, 
'cause  he  loves.  Ah,  me !  I  know  dat 
love  is  de  green  paradise  where  dwells 
ever  but  one  Adam  and  hees  Eve.  So 
is  he  always  in  joy,  dis  ragged  mans, 
for  he  knows  not'ing  but  to  love;  he 
feel  not'ing  on'y  dat. 

"  '  Me,  I  love  my  Elfride,  I  love  my 
Elfride,'  he  mutters  all  day,  dis  poor, 
faithful  fool,  Adolph." 
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*  FIRST    PAPER. 


*HE  widespread  interest  evinced 
in  the  articles  published  in  Out- 
ing in  February  and  March  of 
last  year,  and  the  consensus  of 
opinion  amongst  yachtsmen,  designers, 
naval  architects  and  officers  of  the  navy, 
that  the  sport  is  a  valuable  assistance  in 
determining  scientific  facts  in  yachting, 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  further  labor 
that  point.  The  volume  of  correspond- 
ence which  I  have  received  however 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  of 
Canada,  has  assured  me  that  there  is 
need  for  those  articles  to  be  supple- 
mented in  some  particulars. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  two  methods,  in  those  articles 
detailed  for  constructing  the  hulls  of 
models  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
third  method,  which  experiment  has 
proved  to  be  a  great  time-saver.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  desirable  that  to  the 
lines  of  the  two  designs  already  given, 
should  be  added  another  and  improved 
one ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  methods  by 
which  the  metal  fittings,  hitherto  often 
so  difficult  and  costly  to  obtain,  can  be 
home-made,  should  be  described  by 
diagram  and  precept. 

*  Paper  2  will  deal  mainly  with  details  of  fixtures  and 
sail  plans. 


Readers  of  Outing  will  remember  in 
the  February  and  March  numbers  of 
'95,  I  submitted  some  plans  and  sug- 
gestions on  model  yachts,  in  which  I 
assumed  that  prospective  builders  would 
have  considerable  familiarity  with  their 
methods  and  equipments,  and  that  I 
gave  very  little  attention  to  details, 
beyond  enumerating  a  few  of  the  more 
important  features. 

While  offering  now  a- new  and  im- 
proved plan  of  construction,  it  is  the 
particular  purpose  of  these  articles  to 
submit  suggestions,  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  subject,  of  course,  to  modi- 
fication, which  may  still  present  points 
not  previously  touched.  The  illus- 
trations herewith  of  various  parts  of 
rigs  are  from  sketches  of  the  arrange- 
ments I  employ  on  my  own  boats,  and 
are  practically  efficient  and  economical. 
While  retaining  all  necessary  strength, 
lightness  is  combined  with  a  certain 
finish  and  general  appearance,  equal  to 
the  best  results  of  much  more  elaborate 
and  expensive  fixtures. 

By  the  employment  of  these  devices, 
the  cost  from  machine  shops  of  all  nec- 
essar}''  fittings  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
of  $15.00  or  $16.00  for  a  3 5 -inch  model, 
or  about  one-half  of  what  it  would  or- 
dinarily be  by  castings,  etc. ,  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  sacrificing  either 
strength  or  symmetry. 

The  plans  presented  do  not  go  the 
whole  length  of  the  "built  fin-keel" 
form  of  the  largest  racing  sloops,  prin- 
cipally because  such  models  require  the 
most  expert  handling  for  great  suc- 
cesses, and  are  not  to  be  commended  to 
the  average  model  yachtsman  in  com- 
parison with  legitimate  keel  shapes  of 
far  steadier  sturdiness. 

Since  last  season  I  have  experimented 
with  the  method  of  constructing  the 
hulls  from  the  "water  lines"  sawn  in- 
side and  outside  with  good  results,  both 
in  materially  easing  the  labors  involved 
and  in  saving  very  much  otherwise 
necessary  time 
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Where  a  hull  is  built  by  glueing  up 
planks  previously  sawed  to  the  outside 
lines  alone,  and  the  builder  is  only  able 
to  give  an  average  of  two  or  three  hours 
per  day  to  the  work,  he  would  find  oc- 
cupation for  many  weeks  before  cutting 
the  form  to  a  fair  exterior  and  light- 
ness, while,  by  first  sawing  botJi  ivithin 
and  tvitJiout,  one  of  my  correspondents, 
a  young  gentleman  in  Massachusetts, 
produced  a  completely  cut  hull  in  forty 
working  hours. 

The  method,  however,  involves  the 
most  constant  care,  and  cannot  be  com- 
mended to  the  inexpert.  Where  the 
planks  are  still  solid,  small  errors  may 
easily  be  rectified,  which  would  not  be 
possible  if  they  were  already  hollowed 
out.  So,  then,  the  strictest  adherence 
to  each  and  every  predetermined  curve 
is  peremptorily  demanded. 


An  erroneous  impression  prevails  that 
such  boats  cannot  be  made  sufficiently 
strong,  if  also  very  light.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  glue  is  stronger  than  wood  of 
the  same  thickness,  and  a  properly 
glued  hull  may  be  made  much  stronger 
than  one  built  of  the  same  lightness 
either  by  cutting  out  a  solid  block  or 
planking  frames  cut  to  the  "body" 
lines. 

If  the  "water"  lines  be  marked  out 
on  planks  previously  planed  to  ex- 
actly one  inch  even  thickness  their 
whole  length,  determined    to  be   abso- 
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lutely  without  variation  in  their  thick- 
ness or  depth,  the  outside  form  may  be 
sawed  off  and  all  may  be  glued  and 
■jacked  together  the  same  day  and,  if 
allowed  to  stand  two  days  more,  cut- 
ting may  be  safely  commenced  to  pro- 
duce the  curves  of  "  body  "  lines,  which 
should  first  be  reproduced  on  card- 
board cut  out  as  templates  and  fitted 
up  sgiiarclyivom.  top  to  bottom,  at  equi- 
distances the  whole  length. 

If,  however,  the  inside  lines  are  also 
sawed  out — having  in  each  case  been 
marked  on  the  plank,  at  least  one-half 
inch  ivithin  the  next  lower  zvater  line  all 
round,  not  more  than  two  planks  should 
either  be  sawed  out  or  glued  up  within 
twenty-four  hours.  If  all  were  sawed 
and  glued  the  same  day,  when  the  glue 
was  still  soft  and  pliant,  the  hollowed- 
out  wood  would  be  unable  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  jacks,  and  the  whole 
form  would  spread  out  of  shape. 

Begin  best,  then,  at  the  L.  W.  L.  as 
shown  on  plan  and  glue  to  it,  first, 
the  plank  next  above.  On  the  second 
day  glue  on  the  next  plank  above 
that  and  also  the  next  below  the 
L.  W.  L.  Proceed  in  this  way  until 
the  lowest  "water"  line  has  been 
added,  as  drawn  in  the  plan,  and  also  the 
uppermost  one,  when  the  deadwood 
may  be  added,  of  one  piece  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  depth  or  in  two  pieces 
glued  first  together  and  set  on  verti- 
cally, instead  of  by  lengths  as  used 
above.  The  advantage  of  using  two 
planks  set  side  by  side  is  that  the  upper 
edge  of  deadwood  is  more  than  one 
inch  in  thickness,  and  you  may  not  pos- 
sess a  single  plank  which  would  be  thick 
enough  for  your  purpose.  Again,  a 
further  advantage  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  you  may,  if  you  please,  first  cut 
out  on  the  inner  face  of  each  plank 
the  form  of  slot  necessary  to  receive 
the  plate  of  the  fin-keel,  of  whatever 
design  5'ou  may  select.  Protect  the  in- 
terior cut  with  a  couple  of  coats  of  paint 
before  putting  the  planks  together,  as 
it  is  always  difficult  to  paint  the  inside 
of  a  deep  slot  (which  should  not  be 
more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in- 
width)  if  working  from  the  outside. 

Of  course,  if  you  fasten  on  the  fin- 
plate  by  outside  turn-buttons  or  screws, 
no  slot  is  necessary,  but  the  slot  is  usu- 
ally preferred  to  outer  fastening,  from 


the  fact  that  the  finished  exterior  of  the 
hull  looks  neater  by  that  arrangement 
when  the  boat  is  out  of  water  and  the 
fin-keel  is  not  in  place. 

When  planks  are  sawed  inside  as  well 
as  out,  you  may  insure  safety  from  their 
warping  out  of  shape,  before  being  glued 
or  afterward,  by  going  round  the  outer 
and  inner  sides  with  warm  boiled  oil, 
avoiding  contact,  however,  with  the  top 
or  bottoms  which  are  to  take  the  glue. 

After  the  hull  has  been  cut  to  all 
' '  water  "  and  ' '  body  "  lines,  the  heights 
of  each  of  the  latter  should  be  carefully 
marked  on  tops,  and  the  sheer  line  of 
deck  most  accurately  shaped.  Nothing 
can  so  disfigure  a  hull  as  an  unsightly 
sheer  line  :  it  completely  nullifies  the 
good  general  appearance  of  the  boat. 

The  deck  line,  as  drawn  in  the  plan, 
is,  of  course,  the  top  of  the  deck,  and, 
in  cutting  the  sheer  line,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  thickness  of  the  deck, 
which  must  not  be  added  to  the  height 
of  the  side.  As  the  forward  end  of  the 
boat  for  about  three  inches  aft  of  the 
rail-heads  is  usually  left  solid  to  hold 
the  bowsprit  gammon  strap  with  suffi- 
cient strength  to  resist  a  hard  collision, 
I  generally  start  the  deck  from  that 
point  by  cutting  down  the  necessary 
eighth-inch  allowance  and  then  trim  the 
top  of  sides  down  exactly  that  distance 
all  the  way  round;  so  that  when  the 
deck  is  finally  in  place  the  original 
height  is  not  exceeded  at  any  point.    . 

It  is  wise  also  to  leave  the  extreme 
after-end  of  a  boat  solid  for  not  less  than 
an  inch  and  a  half,  even  though  it  is 
customary  to  put  the  deck  on  over  it  all. 
The  deck,  by  the  way,  should  have 
blocks  of  wood  glued  up  to  its  under 
side  at  every  point  where  any  fixture  is 
to  be  attached,  so  that  they  may  never 
get  adrift  and  go  rattling  round  inside, 
where  they  cannot  then  be  reached. 
Each  one  should  be  another  eighth  in 
thickness,  at  least,  and  several  times  the 
width  or  length  of  the  object  to  be  at- 
tached above. 

Before  laying  a  deck,  besides  the  nec- 
essary cutting  out  of  the  hull,  which 
may  finally  be  held  at  about  -^in.  aver- 
age thickness,  the  whole  interior  should 
be  covered  with  strips  of  cheese-cloth, 
cut  on  the  bias,  two  inches  wide,  and  laid 
in  with  glue.  When  dry,  another  coat 
of   glue   may   well   be  added    over  all 
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before  covering  in  with  one  or  two  final 
coats  of  paint,  which  should  also  be  ap- 
plied to  the  under  .side  of  the  deck. 

If  you  cut  the  hull  to  anything  less 
than  yVn.  thickness,  it  will  certainly  be 
necessary  to  strengthen  it  with  two 
transverse  bulkheads.  This  may  be 
quite  easily  accomplished  without  meet- 
ing any  mechanical  difficulty,  although 
still  not  without  careful  and  prolonged 
work.  Take  two  pieces  of  red  cedar  or 
cigar-box- wood,  about  ^in.  thickness, 
and  shape  them  to  conform  exactly  to 
the  inside  of  the  hull,  one  at  the  rigging 
and  the  other  just  forward  of  the  rud- 
der-pipe. Cut  a  piece  of  pine  about 
three  feet  in  length  of  a  triangular 
shape,  with  equal  faces  of  about  ^in., 
and  saw  off  very  short  lengths  of  from 
jE^in.  to  ^in.  (to  be  varied  to  fit  the  long- 
er or  shorter  sweep  of  the  inside  curves), 
and  glue  each  piece  up  separately  all 
the  way  round  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  cedar  bulkhead,  both  forward  and 
aft  of  it.  When  dry,  paint  over  the 
whole,  and  that  joint  will  hold  longer 
than  any  other  part  of  the  boat,  besides 
subdividing  her  into  water-tight  com- 
partments, and  practically  rendering 
her  unsinkable  from  any  leak  in  any  one 
division.  With  such  arrangement  a  boat 
will  carry  her  lead  and  sails  in  any 
weather  and  hold  her  shape,  even  though 
the  hull  be  cut  to  not  more  than  ^in. 
general  thickness,  and  never  even  faintly 
reseinble  any  of  the  "ballasted  blad- 
ders "  you've  read  about. 

Some  model  builders  fix  a  brass  pipe 
of  sufficient  diameter  to  take  in  the 
mast  between  deck  and  deadwood,  and 
step  the  mast  in  that  way.  I  object  to 
the  pipe,  however,  as  unnecessary 
weight.  A  mast  can  be  stepped  with 
equal  rigidity  without  the  pipe,  by 
merely  slightly  diminishing  the  diameter 
at  the  bottom  of  the  spar  and  boring  a 
step  in  the  deadwood.  The  latter  plan 
is  still  open  to  the  objection  that,  un- 
less a  rubber  ring  is  inserted  at  or 
beneath  the  partners,  there  is  always  a 
likelihood  of  a  leak  at  this  point,  and  I 
consider  that  the  best  method  is  to  brace 
the  deck  by  a  solidly-fixed  stick  below, 
at  the  mast  partners,  and,  leaving  the 
deck  unopened,  screw  a  socket  on  top 
to  receive  the  mast.  A  fairly  good 
metal  fixture  for  cleats,  etc.,  is  neces- 
sary at  this  point  in  any  event,  and  I 


combine  them  all  by  the  socket  I  use 
and  have  roughly  sketched  and  given 
herewith,  made  practically  and  easily  by 
hacksawing,  a  brass  pipe  of  y%  in.  inside 
diameter,  annealing  by  heat  to  a  cherry 
color,  and  then  merely  bent  into  the 
necessary  form,  and  bored  through  to 
take  screws  to  hold  it  to  the  deck.  A 
neat  finish  can  be  given  by  cutting 
another  part  or  plate  from  thin  sheet 
brass  of  the  (octagonal)  usual  form  and 
laying  it  below  the  socket,  and  attach- 
ing all  by  screwing  through  and  through. 

It  will  be  noticed  (see  illustration) 
that  a  slot  is  cut  down  on  the  after  side 
of  the  standing  socket  to  receive  the  L 
angle,  to  which  the  main  boom  hook  or 
gooseneck  is  attached.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  lug  were  left  on  the  socket  for 
the  same  purpose,  it  would  then  be  nec- 
essary to  slack  the  throat-halliards  and 
disengage  the  boom  from  the  socket 
before  the  mast  and  rig  could  be  re- 
moved. If  the  latter  were  to  be  a  rare 
event  no  harm  would  result;  but  if,  as 
in  my  own  case,  it  were  a  matter  of 
frequency,  lowering  and  hoisting  the 
mainsail's  throat,  engaging  and  disen- 
gaging the  boom  very  often  will,  ulti- 
mately, result  in  getting  the  sail  pulled 
and  stretched  considerably  out  of  shape, 
which  is  something  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. By  having  the  socket  slotted 
and  the  boom  fixed  to  the  mast,  the 
whole  can  be  pulled  out  together,  and 
the  throat  or  peak  halliard  need  never, 
or  rarely,  be  altered  from  its  original 
strain. 

In  taking  the  rig  from  place  to  place 
I  slacken  only  the  ' '  jumper  stay, "  which 
extends  from  tack  to  peak,  as  shown  in 
illustration  of  gaff,  etc.,  and  then  turn 
the  boom  and  gaff  both  up  against  the 
mast  and  make  a  temporary  lashing,  by 
twisting  round  and  binding  them  there 
with  the  standing  rigging.  The  slot  in 
socket  also  has  another  advantage,  in 
that  it  practically  locks  the  mast  in  its 
position  square  to  the  sides  of  the  ship, 
and  prevents  the  possibility  of  its  ever 
varying  in  the  smallest  degree,  which  is 
a  desirable  and  happy  accomplishment 
for  many  reasons.  The  jaws  of  the 
gaff,  as  well  as  the  hook  or  gooseneck 
on  main  boom,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations, are  simply  annealed  brass  wire 
bent  to  the  necessary  forms.  Gaff  jaws 
of  wood,  similar  to  those  once  used  on 
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large  yachts,  are  inefficient  on  models, 
and  from  their  arbitrary  lightness  al- 
ways liable  to  fracture. 

Even  the  largest  yachts  now  begin  to 
show   all   metal  fixtures,  which  all  will 


the  forwardmost  screw  eye — owing  to 
lack  of  space — was  drawn  much  too 
close  to  the  second,  and  should  be  put 
in  with  something  like  a  foot  of  space 
between  them  on  a  40-inch  main  boom. 
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ultimately  be  provided  with.  At  the 
inboard  and  outboard  ends  of  both  gaff 
and  boom,  bands  with  single  eyes 
should  be  provided,  to  which  the  ends 
of  the  sail  will  be  sewn. 

The  main-sheet  can  be  quickly  at- 
tached to  and  detached  from  the  main 
boom  by  opening  slightly  three  small 
brass  screw  eyes,  to  be  spaced  similarly 
to  those  shown  in  sketch  of  boom;  but 


The  pennants  to  gaff  for  peak  hal- 
liards, are  simply  turned  round  the  spar 
and  lashed,  or  bound  with  No.  16  cotton, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  also  used  for  all 
sewing  on  sails,  etc.,  etc. 

The  eyes  or  rings  on  pennants  which 
take  the  places  of  blocks,  may  be  left 
loosely  or  lashed  in  place  a/tir  the  hal- 
liards have  been  hauled  up — to  verify 
the    proper   points    of    effective    haul. 
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The   upper   part  of  the  peak  halliard  is  to   the   deek   at  all.      In   this  way    it  is 

provided  with  a  "jam  bowline,  "or  roll-  equally  effieient,  and   saves   the  weight 

ing    knot,   as    it    is    sometimes    called,  of    so   much    unnecessary    line.       Peak 

which  can  be  pushed  along  the  line  in  halliards  and  others  on   large  boats  are 

either  direction.      It  will  hold  wherever  brought    down    to    the    decks,    or  even 


placed,  and  so  tightens  or  slackens  the 
string. 

The  halliard  will  go  loosely  through 
the  middle  eye  on  the  mast-head,  as 
also  through  both  those  on  pennants  of 
peak,  and  be  permanently  lashed  to  the 
lowest  eye  on  the  mast,  not  descending 


below  decks,  to  be  within  easy  reach, 
while  on  a  model  they  are  even  more 
handy  aloft,  besides  less  bulky.  In 
other  words,  the  idea  of  rigging  a 
model  in  every  part  must  be  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  sailing  it,  and  the 
simplest  devices  are  not  only  the  best. 
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but  are  even  yet  by  far  more  compli- 
cated than  really  desirable,  and  any 
method  looking  toward  their  simplifica- 
tion is  to  be  highly  commended.  Im- 
practicable model  yacht  sailors  simply 
yearn  for  all  the  minutiae  of  modern 
racers  of  the  largest  sizes,  and  fancy 
they  add   materially  to  appearances  by 


bedecking  models  with  boats  in  davitts, 
sky-lights,  hatches,  anchors  and  chains, 
etc.,  etc.,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
cannot  be  seen  at  all  when  the  model  is 
on  the  water  and  a  hundred  or  two 
yards  distant.  Each  unnecessary  fix- 
ture handicaps  her  from  the  possible 
speed  which  should  alone  be  sought. 


[to  be  continued.] 
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'HE  interesting  and 
capable  article  on 
"Intercollegiate 
Athletics  and  Facul- 
ty Control "  in  the  Amer- 
ican universities,  by 
Professor  Eugene  L. 
Richards,  in  Outing  for 
July,  interested  us  very 
much,  for  it  traverses 
ground  with  which,  in 
our  undergraduate  days  in  the  universi- 
ties of  the  old  country,  we  were  not  only 
very  familiar,  but  officially  connected. 
"Faculty  control"  exists  in  no  less 
degree  in  the  old  than  in  the  new 
world,  but  the  nature  of  it  differs  very 
widely.  In  the  new  it  is  official,  in  the 
old  it  is  entirely  moral.  In  the  new  it 
controls,  in  the  old  it  influences,  and  as 
we  interpret  Professor  Richards'  argu- 
ment, that  is  the  position  he  is  desirous 
to  see  established  here. 

So  entirely  is  this  the  status  quo  at 
the  fountain  head  from  which  the  re- 
vivifying streams  of  modern  athletism 
began  to  flow,  that  at  the  first  blush  one 
feels  inclined  to  say  of  "Faculty  con- 
trol of  athletics  in  the  English  univer- 
sities," what  the  essayist  said  when  asked 
to  write  on  Irish  snakes:  "There  are 
no  snakes  in  Ireland;"  for  official 
faculty  control  in  university  athletics 
is  like  the  Irish  snake,  conspicuous  by 
its  absence. 

The  Faculty  of  the  English  univer- 
sities did  once,  away  back    in   the   very 


early  days  of  athletic  renaissance,  offi- 
cially interfere,  and  then  they  brought 
about  exactly  the  opposite  result  they 
intended.  The  first  Inter-University 
(Oxford  and  Cambridge)  contests  had 
been  held  in  1864,  in  Oxford,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  undergraduates  having 
it  in  control  was  to  alternate  the  annual 
event,  one  year  in  one  university  and 
the  next  in  the  other,  and  so  on. 
Naturally  these  games  at  once  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  were  ac- 
companied by  an  exuberance  of  youth- 
ful spirit  that  woke  up  the  somnolence 
of  whichever  seat  of  learning  they  w^ere 
held  at.  The  powers  that  be,  upon 
whom  athletism  had  broken  somewhat 
as  a  revelation,  rubbed  their  eyes, 
fumbled  amongst  their  wits  and  cam.e  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  annual  con- 
tests were  a  distraction  inconsistent 
with  sound  learning  (or  sound  sleep, 
which  was  it?) :  that  they  brought  to- 
gether warring  elements,  in  another 
sense  than  athletic,  and  that  in  their 
presence  scholastic  decorum  and  youth- 
ful morals  were  in  jeopardy.  ' '  Faculty 
control "  of  Cambridge  woke  up  to  its 
first  and  last  effort  and,  having  fulmin- 
ated an  edict  that  the  Inter-University 
contests  of  1867  should  not  take  place 
within  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  uni- 
versity, went  serenely  asleep  again.  The 
games  did  take  place,  however,  London 
being  chosen  as  the  z'ta  media,  and  in  the 
still  more  public  and  far  more  exciting 
arena  of  the  great  metropolis  they  have 
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ever  since  been  held.  "  Faculty  con- 
trol "  has  no  ojjicial  cognizance  of  their 
taking  place  and  has  wisely  determined 
that  of  them,  and  all  else  athletic,  it  is 
wiser  not  to  have  it. 

The  only  control  of  athletics  in  both 
the  older  universities,  like  the  corporate 
government  of  them,  partakes  very 
much  of  the  Federal  and  States  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Each 
college  is  supreme  in  collegiate  and 
intercollegiate  matters,  and  a  Federal 
Congress,  at  whicheach  coUegehasrepre- 
sentatives,  has  the  entire  management 
of  the  university,  that  is  of  these  contests 
which  represent  the  federated  colleges. 

The  real  control,  the  influence  which 
the  Faculty  really  brings  to  bear  far 
more  effectually  and  beneficially  than 
by  drastic  laws  is  in  the  active  sym- 
pathy, so  many  of  the  men  of  light 
and  leading  feel  in  the  athletic  life  of 
the  rising  generation. 

When  one  of  the  writers  of  this 
article  was  at  Cambridge,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  C.  U.  A.  C.  met  regularly 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Tutor  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege. The  late  Mr.  Morgan  was  a 
stern  "don,"  but  we  felt  it  a  privilege 
to  m.eet  with  him;  and  around  his  table 
every  move  was  earnestly  and  wisely 
discussed.  There  never  was  any  sug- 
gestion of  his  controlling  us.  His  ad- 
vice was  something  for  which  we  were 
extremely  grateful.  We  knew  him  to 
be  a  thorough  athlete  at  heart,  and  we 
were  honored  by  his  presence  at  the 
cinder  path.  He  evidently  was  a  wise 
man,  for  the  youths  fresh  from  school 
or  home,  placed  in  high  position  by 
their  fellows,  never  felt  his  hand  over 
them.  It  was  undoubtedly  wise  to  have 
such  a  friend  with  us,  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  any  attempt  at  Faculty 
control  would  have  meant  the  wrecking 
of  the  club. 

Youths  do  not  attend  college  chiefly 
for  athletics'  sake,  'tis  true  ;  the  first 
duty  of  the  Faculty  is  to  see  that  learn- 
ing is  the  paramount  influence  and 
interest.  If  athletics  prove  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  examination  schools, 
then  thinking  men  will  at  once  declare 
that  the  Faculty  should  "put  their  foot 
firmly  and  definitely  down."  This,  very 
probably,  the  students  would  resent, 
but  the  parents  would  fully  sympathize 
with  the  Tutors. 


But  where  each  side  of  student  life 
keeps  its  own  place,  the  Tutors  do 
more  good  than  they  know  by  taking  a 
lively  mterest  in  the  young  men's  game, 
as  sportsmen  and  not  Tutors. 

Those  of  the  Faculty,  in  our  ex- 
perience, who  were  the  most  readily 
followed,  the  ones  most  sought  for  at 
times  of  needed  advice,  were  those  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  students  outside 
of  the  lecture-room.  No  young  man 
ever  yet  resented  the  gentle  and  timely 
word  of  warning  from  his  Tutor  that 
there  was  a  danger  in  his  ardent  pursuit 
of  athletics.  We  endured  that  word 
of  reproof  ourselves,  time  and  again,  as 
we  sought  for  the  coveted  Kudos  we 
finally  attained;  but  we  had  and  still 
have  nothing  but  the  highest  regard 
for  members  of  the  Faculty,  who  placed 
the  honor  of  the  university,  in  the 
matter  of  learning,  first  and  foremost. 
If  the  season  for  certain  branches  of 
athletics  clashed  with  the  season  of  ex- 
aminations, there  never  has  been  pro- 
hibition of  the  athletics.  All  that  the 
Faculty  required  in  our  day  was  that 
the  examination  should  be  creditably 
passed ;  if  at  the  same  time  the  athletics 
could  be  indulged  in  and  won,  there 
was  only  the  kindly  word  of  congratu- 
lation and  encouragement. 

There  seems  the  gravest  danger  in  any 
attempt  being  made  at  any  college  at  the 
Tutors  "holding  the  lines,"  of  athletics. 
The  sense  of  responsibility  is  one  of  the 
greatest  moulding-forces  in  the  life  of  a 
young  man.  To  elect  a  youth  to  the 
captaincy  or  the  presidency  of  a  club,  and 
then  make  him  subservient  to  a  college 
Tutor,  whom  he  is  bound  to  obey  or  risk 
expulsion,  is  to  hold  him  back  in  his 
development.  The  freedom  and  grave 
responsibility  that  is  the  lot  of  the  En- 
glish university  captain  or  president 
makes  a  man  of  him,  if  there  is  any 
manhood  in  him,  and  without  its  being 
latent  in  him  he  would  never  have 
reached  the  election  to  the  coveted 
post.  Upon  him,  so  he  very  rightly 
feels,  in  large  measure  rests  the 
honor  of  his  college,  and  he  must  re- 
member that  his  rule  is  for  his  college 
interest  and  not  for  himself.  Even  his 
seniors  have  left  control  in  his  hands. 
He  has,  perhaps,  a  goodly  band  of 
youths  about  him,  each  with  his  pecul- 
iarities and  differing  temperament . 
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He  becomes  insensibly  a  student  of 
human  nature,  he  moulds  his  company, 
and  at  the  same  time  develops  himself. 
The  Faculty  are  watching  him,  they  are 
ready  to  advise  if  any  serious  faux  pas  is 
contemplated ;  so  when  the  colleges  meet 
in  friendly  warfare,  or  the  greater  Uni- 
versities struggle  one  against  the  other, 
it  is  the  young  blood  that  meets,  the 
youthful  brain  pits  itself  against  like 
youthful  brain.  It  is  a  fair  and  open 
fight  of  each  succeeding  generation. 

Leaving  athletics  and  their  manage- 
ment to  the  5^oung  undergraduates  does 
not,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  open 
the  door  to  the  debasement  of  sport. 
There  is  any  amount  of  rivalry,  but  it  is 
all  "  above-board."  Men  enter  one  col- 
lege or  another  in  the  same  university 
from  one  reason  or  other,  but  make 
what  name  they  may,  no  other  college 
ever  thought  to  entice  them  from  their 
home  of  learning. 

Indeed  man}^,  if  not  a  large  majority 
of  those  who  have  in  years  past  come  to 
the  front  as  splendid  athletes,  developed 
under  the  aegis  of  their  college,  having 
no  previous  record  to  "boom"  them  at 
their  entrance.  Their  fame  was  not  con- 
sidered theirs,  but  that  of  their  college. 
The  pleasure  that  their  prowess  brought 
to  their  college  mates  and  the  smile  of 
their  Tutors  was  ever  paramount  with 
thein  as  the  attraction  to  remain  where 
they  were.  To  compete  unfairly  or  to  be 
tricky  could  not  be,  with  those  whose 
chief  glory  was  the  honor  and  fame  of 
their  Alma  Mater. 

It  fell  to  one  of  us  to  institute  the 
first  Inter-University  lawn  tennis  games. 
Here  was  an  entirely  new  departure, 
there  was  much  correspondence  between 
the  two  university  representatives,  but 
never  a  thought  of  having  to  obtain  con- 
sent of  other  authorities  than  those  who 
were  foremost  in  the  playing  of  the 
game  amongst  us. 

When  the  arrangements  were  about 


completed  by  the  young  men  on  either 
side,  it  became  known  in  London  that 
such  a  meeting  was  likely  to  be  held. 
To  our  astonishment  and  indignation,  a 
part}^  came  down  from  London  with  an 
offer  to  rent  a  certain  park  for  the  occa- 
sion at  a  price  to  be  determined,  and 
also  a  money  Jionorariinn  to  ourselves 
if  we  would  arrange  to  hold  the  meet- 
ing there.  Such  a  degradation  of  athlet- 
ics we  had  never  encountered  before, 
and  it  may  be  safely  said  the  party  re- 
tired rapidly,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 

From  the  struggle  to  the  gate  receipts 
all  had  to  be  with  us  absolutely  pure, 
and  be  it  remembered,  we  were  youths 
without  previous  experience,  and  left  to 
ourselves  to  guard  the  honor  of  our  uni- 
versity 

If  the  Faculty  is  to  enter  the  field  of 
athletics,  let  them  be  there  as  sports- 
men and  not  as  the  Faculty.  Let  the 
students  be  free  in  their  games.  Throw 
upon  them  all  the  responsibilities.  They 
will  return  to  the  lecture-room  more 
ready  than  before  to  recognize  the 
authority  which  reigns  therein.  If  a 
student  casts  aside  his  books  for  sport, 
tell  him  he  must  recant  or  quit  the  col- 
lege. Never  let  it  be  even  suspected 
that  one  is  kept  at  college  (though  he 
breaks  every  rule)  because  he  can  win 
fame  to  the  college  by  his  bodily 
prowess. 

That  college  is  the  strongest  which 
neither  discountenances  athletics  nor 
allow^s  the  students  at  all  to  break  its 
learning's  routine. 

Let  the  athletics  of  a  college  afford 
free  play  for  the  talents  of  the  under- 
graduates, and  as  the  Faculty  stand  by 
and  watch  the  mighty  struggle  on  the 
campus.,  they  will  note,  if  they  are 
ready  readers  of  human  nature,  more 
quickly  than  in  the  lecture-room,  those 
who  will  make  of  their  lives  a  siiccess 
or  be  a  burden  to  themselves  and  their 
fellows. 
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H  I  R  T  Y- 
THREE 
years  ago, 
when 
storm  clouds 
hovered  heavy 
and  dark  over  the 
United  States; 
whenalmostevery 
hearth-stone  and 
fire-side  mourned 
the  absence  ordeathof  someloved mem- 
ber of  the  family  circle;  when  battle  and 
diseaseandmarch  iniiredtoasoldier's  life 
many  thousands  of  our  best  men, — and 
it  was  hard  not  to  be  patriotic  and 
heroic  in  the  face  of  conditions  that 
could  breed  naught  but  love  of  country, 
—there  existed  in  the  most  out-of-the- 
way  section  of  all  this  vast  United 
States,  a  stretch  of  barren  and  desert 
country  dominated  by  grand  old 
mountains,  and  peopled  by  a  small 
band  of  as  patriotic  and  Union  loving 
people  as  existed  anywhere.  Their 
country  was  the  vast,  unsettled,  un- 
known district  called  Nevada,  which 
was  organized  as  a  territory  March  i, 
1 86 1.  It  was  much  farther  away  from 
the  eastern  states  than  its  more  western 
neighbor,  California,  for  this  latter 
was  within  reach  of  the  Atlantic 
capitals  by  ocean  steamers  which  made 
the  trip  from  New  York  to  San  Francis- 
co, by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  in  two  weeks. 
Nevada  was  land-bound   and  was  with- 


out railroads  in  its  boundaries,  nor 
were  there  any  nearer  than  the  Mis- 
souri River.  It  could  only  be  reached 
by  months  of  traveling  in  uncomfort- 
able stages  over  dusty,  arid,  alkali 
plains,  and  illimitable,  boundless  prairies, 
where  the  savage  foe  constantly 
roamed  and  forbidding,  gloomy  moun- 
tain chains  upreared  their  hoary  heads 
and  iron-bound  visages  frowningly.  In 
its  area  of  over  110,000  square  miles, 
greater  than  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  together, 
with  its  length  of  over  five  hundred 
and  width  of  over  three  hundred  miles, 
there  were  but  fifty  thousand  people. 

Long  and  dreary  stretches  of  alkali 
plains  in  which  rivers  or  streams  lost 
themselves,  or  deserts  in  which  there 
were  no  rivers  or  other  water,  moun- 
tains covered  with  either  sage  brush 
or  huge  pines,  seemed  to  make  this  the 
last  place  in  the  world  for  people  to 
immigrate  to.  Yet  shut  out  from  all  the 
world  as  they  were,  and  made  to  live 
within  themselves,  these  people  burned 
with  a  patriotism  and  a  love  for  the 
Union  that  was  nowhere  surpassed,  and 
only  equaled  by  a  few  of  her  eastern 
sisters.  All  news  of  the  war  was 
breathlessly  awaited,  and  when  the 
tidings  were  of  victory  the  popular 
feeling  burst  out  as  wild  and  uncon- 
strained in  happiness  as  their  grief  was 
unconsolable  when  news  of  reverses  to 
the   Union  arms  was  brought.       They 
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ached  and  burned  to  uphold  the  Union 
and  the  brightness  of  "  Old  Glory,"  and 
never  were  there  congregated  anywhere 
a  more  loyal  or  a  truer  set  of  people 
than  this  small  band  of  isolated  delvers 
after  Mother  Earth's  treasures. 

When  the  woe-stricken  republic 
made  a  demand  for  assistance,  most 
nobly  did  Nevada  respond,  and  though 
she  gave  but  little  blood  in  battle,  for 
she  had  so  few  sons,  yet  she  did  more, 
for  she  furnished  the  sinews  of  war,  in 
pouring  into  the  national  treasury 
hundreds  of  millions  of  bright  shining 
silver  and  gold,  which  she  had  made 
the  giant  mountains  disgorge.  Not 
content  with  digging  up  the  treasures 
that  since  the  birth  of  the  world  had  lain 
hidden,  guarded  so  securely  and  jeal- 
ously by  the  grim  old  mountains,  she 
even  sent  from  her  small  band  two  bat- 
talions of  soldiers — one  of  infantry  and 
one  of  cavalry — aggregating  over  1,150 
men,  to  help  preserve  the  Union.  The 
cognomen  of  Nevada  is  "battle-born," 
and  in  October,  1864,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  granted  to  her 
statehood,  as  the  reward  for  all  the  gold 
and  silver  and  men  she  had  given  the 
government. 

From  that  instant  to  the  present 
time,  the  same  love  of  the  Union  has 
distinguished  her  people,  and  though 
slighted  by  her  greater  sisters  east  and 
west,  though  even  placed  under  the 
ban  of  National  law,  through  no  fault 
of  her  own,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
'  *  Silver  State  "  still  cling  with  a  ten- 
acity and  fondness  for  "Old  Glory"  and 
its  shimmering  stars  and  waving  stripes, 
and  all  they  represent,  that  would,  in- 
deed, be  wonderful,  if  in  intensity  it 
could  be  equaled  by  half  the  States  of 
the  Union. 

In  no  way  does  this  patriotic  feeling 
show  itself  stronger  than  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  State.  New  York, 
with  a  population  of  over  6,500,000,  has 
a  guard  but  little  over  12,000,  or  less 
than  one  -fifth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  But  Nevada,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  only  45,000,  has  a  guard  of 
over  500,  or  more  than  one  and  one-tenth 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  And  what  is 
more,  this  guard  turns  out  to  every  en- 
campment and  review  a  percentage 
of  attendance  of  men  for  duty,  that 
equals  the   best  guard   in   any  eastern 


State.  When  it  is  known  that  Nevada 
is  the  most  thinly  populated  land  in  the 
Union  except  Alaska,  that  much  of  the 
Guard  is  miles  away  from  any  railroad 
and  to  go  to  encampment  or  review  it 
must  travel  one  or  two  days  journey  in 
stage  coaches,  losing  from  $20.00  to 
$25.00  a  week  per  man  with  no  pay 
from  the  State  in  return,  the  lustre  of 
their  patriotism  and  devotion  to  duty 
stands  out  pre-eminently  above  that  of 
other  militia  organizations  in  the  cities 
and  towns,  whose  meinbers  are  paid  by 
the  State  for  their  time  and  who  have 
but  easy  and  pleasant  railway  journeys 
of  a  few  hours  to  make  to  reach  their 
rendezvous,  or  else  pleasant  and  com- 
modious armories  with  the  accessories 
of  a  first-class  club,  and  the  crying  ad- 
miration of  many  lookers-on  to  cheer 
and  spur  them  on  to  attendance. 

The  National  Guard  of  Nevada  was 
first  organized  by  an  act  passed  by  the 
State  Legislature  on  March  i,  1865. 
This  was  amended  by  an  act  of  March 
I,  1883,  which  reduced  the  number  of 
companies  and  consolidated  those  re- 
maining. 

Like  most  isolated  States,  the  Guard 
of  Nevada  is  not  without  its  ludicrous 
features.  Thus,  for  some  years  it  was 
the  habit  of  companies  to  disband 
themselves  when  they  wished  to.  All 
they  had  to  do  was  to  pass  a  vote  to 
that  effect  and  request  an  order  from 
State  Headquarters  to  turn  in  public 
property.  As  it  is  a  poor  rule  that  will 
not  work  both  ways,  so  on  one  or  two 
occasions  when  the  State  authorities 
determined  to  disband  companies,  they 
met  with  considerable  opposition  from 
the  companies,  which  claimed  that  they 
alone  had  the  right  to  say  or  decide 
upon  their  leaving  the  State  service. 
They  claimed  that  they  cost  the  State 
nothing  and  that  the  arms  furnished 
them  really  came  from  the  Government, 
and  therefore  under  such  conditions 
they  were  practically  independent  or- 
ganizations, subject  only  to  State 
authority  when  called  upon  for  service.* 

And  again,  for  years,  in  order  to  fol- 
low out  the  law  of  the  State  which 
required  a  division  organization  with 
two  brigades,  there  was  a  major- 
general  with  a  full  and  complete  staff 

*  Note. — A   decision  of    the   Supreme  Court  of    South 
Carolina  has  practically  decided  that  this  view  is  correct. 
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of  a  gencral-in-chief,  and  two  brigadiers 
with  staffs  likewise.  One  brig'adier 
was  afterwards  dropped,  and  then  the 
other,  but  to-day,  with  too  few  com- 
panies to  form  a  regiment,  Nevada  has 
a  full  staff  for  the  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief and  a  major-general. 

The  entire  guard  comprised  from  six 
to  twelve  infantry  companies  and  one 
battery  of  artillery  in  the  palmiest  days, 
but  there  was  never  a  regimental  or- 
ganization till  some  two  or  three  years 
ago.  To-day,  with  six  companies  of  in- 
fantry and  one  battery  of  artillery, 
there  are  nine  officers  on  the  staff  of 
the  governor  holding  no  rank  below 
that  of  lieutenant-colonel  ;  then  a 
major-general  with  eight  staff  officers, 
all  lieutenant-colonels  except  one  and 
he  a  major,  and  then  five  field  and  staff 
officers  of  the  regimental  organization. 
In  this  regard  Nevada's  National  Guard 
can  claim  equality  to  any  and  superiority 
to  most  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
States,  where -gold  lace  and  epaulettes 
with  high  rank  seem  to  be  the  principal 
aim  of  a  governor  in  the  military  direc- 
tion. The  reason  given  for  the  division 
organization  is  that  the  vast  stretch  of 
country  in  which  the  small  guard  re- 
sides requires  to  be  divided  into  two 
military  districts,  which  must  be  each 
commanded  by  a  brigadier-general,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  those  in 
authority  that  if  there  were  less  of  the 
staff,  there  would  be  more  of  the  real  part 
— the  line.  To-day,  while  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  past  few  years,  the  guard 
is  greatly  improved,  there  is  still  open 
to  criticism  the  fault  of  being  top-heavy 
with  rank. 

The  Guard  of  Nevada  consists  of  the 
Governor  and  his  staff  of  an  Adjutant- 
General,  one  Chief  Engineer,  one  Sur- 
geon-General, one  Judge- Advocate-Gen- 
eral, one  Paymaster-General,  each  with 
rank  of  colonel,  except  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, who  ranks  as  a  brigadier  ;  three 
Aids  with  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  one  Aid  to  the  Adjutant-General 
with  rank  of  colonel. 

The  Colonel  commanding  the  First 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  one  Major,  one 
Adjutant  and  Sergeant- Major. 

The  regiment  called  the  First  In- 
fantry consists  of  seven  companies  and 
one  light  battery,  making  a  total  force 


in  the  entire  guard  of  570  officers  and 
men.  The  companies  arc  numbered  or 
lettered  from  A  to  F  in  order,  and  then 
skip  to  I.  The  battery  is  Light  Battery 
A.  The  uniform,  arms  and  equipments 
of  the  infantry  companies  are  like  those 
of  United  vStates  infantry,  and  the  bat- 
tery is  armed  with  four  three-inch  muz- 
zle-loading rifles.  The  infantry  also  has 
one  Gatling-gun  of  calibre  45,  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  company  stationed 
at  Reno.  The  stations  of  compaies  are 
as  follows :  Company  A  and  Light  Bat- 
tery A  at  Virginia  City,  B  at  Emmett,  C 
at  Reno,  D  at  Humboldt,  E  at  Tusca- 
rora,  F  at  Carson  and  I  at  Greenfield. 
A  glance  at  the  map  of  Nevada  will  show 
how  widely  separated  these  companies 
are,  and  also  how  far  from  railroads 
some  of  them  are  situated.  Thus,  Com- 
pany E  is  over  seventy  miles  from  the 
nearest  station,  and  when  it  goes  to 
the  bi-annual  encampment  it  has  to  make 
the  seventy  miles  in  stage  coaches  or 
wagons,  then  takes  the  railroad  to 
Reno,  and  changes  there  on  the  road 
running  up  to  Carson  and  Virginia. 
The  battery  always  marches  to  camp. 
The  appropriation  of  Nevada  for  its 
guard  is  very  miserly  and  small,  being 
only  $5,000,  or  $10  per  man.  In  New 
York  the  appropriation  is  %2yZ  per  man, 
besides  which  armories  are  built  for 
him,  a  camp  ground  provided,  target 
ranges,  etc.  In  Nevada  the  appropria- 
tion is  entirely  used  up  in  the  annual 
encampment,  leaving  the  guardsman  to 
meet  all  other  expenses  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  He  is  uniformed  and  equipped 
by  the  allowance  drawn  from  Uncle 
Sam,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  he 
is  either  a  miner,  a  farmer  or  a  mechanic, 
and  thus  earns  on  an  average  at  least 
$25  a  week,  and  has  to  forego  all  this 
and  get  nothing  from  the  State  during 
his  week  of  encampment,  it  will  be 
granted  that  his  patriotism  is  sincere,  as 
also  his  love  for  the  military. 

In  his  annual  report,  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  Nevada,  says  on  this  point: 
' '  The  principal  factor,  however,  in  the 
success  of  the  encampment  was  the 
manhood  of  the  Nevada  men.  It  was 
with  many  misgivings  and  a  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  time  and  luoney,  aver- 
aging not  less  than  $20  per  man  in  loss 
of  wages,  that  the  National  Guard 
turned  out  to  a  number  equal  to  about 
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three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  State,  a  pro- 
portion never  before  equaled  in  any 
State  in  the  Union,  It  was  naturally  to 
be  expected  that  men  making  such  a 
sacrifice,  and  men  worth  such  wages  in 
their  work,  would  perform  their  duties 
well,  and  they  did  so." 

The  arms  of  the  militia  in  this  State 
are  in  a  fair  condition,  and  the  uniforms 
also.  Owing  to  the  small  appropria- 
tions there  is  no  dress  uniform,  and 
officers  are  the  only  ones  who  seem  to 
possess  a  dress  coat.  All  companies  are 
inspected  yearly  by  the  State  Inspector, 
and  also  by  the  Adjutant-General  him- 
self. At  encampments,  which  occur 
every  two  years,  the  entire  time  is 
taken  up  in  drill  and  practical  work, 
with  the  exception  of  one  day,  when  the 
Commander-in-chief  reviews  the  troops. 

The  one  great  factor  that  the  Nevada 
Guard  has  become  in  the  National  Guard 
of  the  Union  is  its  reputation  for  target 
practice.  And  this  reputation,  at  least 
as  far  as  its  national  character  goes,  is 
derived  almost  entirely  from  one  com- 
pany, the  Carson  City  Guard,  Company 
F.  All  companies  are  proficient  in  target 
practice,  but  this  one  company  has  made 
records  never  before  equalled  by  any 
company  of  the  National  Guard  of  any 
State,  and  to-day  justly  holds  the  title  of 
the  champion  company  of  the  National 
Guard.      Companies  in  eastern    States 


have  been  prone  to  deny  this,  and  I  have 
myself  even  heard  the  captains,  and  on 
one  occasion  the  Major  of  a  District  of 
Columbia  battalion,  say  that  they  did  not 
believe  the  published  records  of  the 
Carson  company  could  be  correct.  Yet 
they  have  never  challenged  the  com- 
pany to  a  trial  "  shoot."  To  be  sure 
the  distance  is  against  them,  and  also 
the  expense,  but  when  eastern  organi- 
zations are  able  to  club  together  and 
send  teams  over  to  Europe,  it  w^ould 
seem  that  if  they  earnestly  desired, 
they  could  arrange  to  come  out  to  the 
"wild  and  woolly  west"  and  try  their 
skill  with  the  untutored  guardsman  of 
Nevada.  One  thing  is  very  certain  if 
eastern  men  or  teams  should  come,  and 
that  is,  they  would  ever  remember  their 
visit,  for  whether  they  were  victorious 
or  beaten,  the  Nevada  men  would  give 
them  the  most  glorious  hospitality.  And 
in  a  country  full  of  such  wonders  as  the 
singing  mountain,  rivers  that  lose  them- 
selves in  deserts,  the  lakes  of  Tahoe, 
Echo  and  Donner,  more  beautiful  than 
Italy,  Ireland  and  Scotland  altogether 
can  show,  and  the  wonderful  Yosemite 
Valley,  it  would  not  be  a  hard  matter 
to  so  fill  the  eastern  man  with  gratitude 
that,  coupled  with  the  warm  and  gener- 
ous spirit  of  the  Nevada  Guardsman,  he 
would  wish  to  be  beaten  that  he  might 
come  again.  He  would  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  his  wish. 


[to  be  continued.] 
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WHO   IS  TO  BLAME? 

Outing's  records  of  the  International  Yacht 
races  are  this  month  tvirned  from  prophecy  to 
history.  In  common  with  all  who  love  true  sport 
instead  of  the  satisfaction  of  victory  or  glorious 
defeat,  we  are  given  only  disappointment  and 
regret. 

Every  American  sportsman  rejoices  that 
millions  of  people  who  never  saw  a  yacht  follow 
these  contests  with  lively  interest,  and  none  be- 
o-rudges  the  poor  man  a  participation  in  the  sport. 
The  race-course,  the  track  and  the  field,  are  to 
the  American  what  the  arena  was  to  the  Roman 
citizen.  It  has  been  because  of  the  selfish  zeal 
of  the  few  who  refused  to  respect  the  patrol  ves- 
sels that  the  racing  was  stopped,  and  the  many 
have  been  made  to  suffer. 

Americans  must  and  do  feel  a  generous  disap- 
pointment that  so  distinguished  a  guest  has  left 
their  threshold  dissatisfied.  The  first  matter  of 
concern  to  us  all  is:  Did"  our  committee  act 
wisely  and  fairly  in  their  decisions?  And,  second- 
ly, Did  we  really  have  the  better  boat  ? 

In  considering  the  first  query,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  yacht  racing  is  supposed  to  be  an 
exact  science  so  far  as  the  rules  go,  and  from  the 
firing  of  the  first  gun  to  the  finish,  the  contestants 
must  obey  the  rules.  Not  only  is  there  no  room 
for  courtesy,  but  neither  contestant  has  the  right 
to  waive  anything,  or  give  one  inch  to  the  other. 
If  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  facts  upon  which  to 
apply  a  rule,  the  umpire  must  ascertain  those 
f-acts  and  apply  the  rule.  There  is  no  discretion. 
Otherwise,  everything  would  be  confusion,  and 
many  races  would  be  followed  by  dispute  and 
dissatisfaction.  In  connection  with  these  races 
there  were  two  important  decisions  made  by  the 
committee.  First :  As  to  the  foul  in  the  second 
race.  Second  :  As  to  giving  a  guarantee  of  a  free 
course,  and  stopping  the  race  in  case  either  yacht 
should  be  interfered  with  by  surrounding  boats. 

As  regards  the  foul,  andthereby  the  disposition 
of  the  second  race,  we  have  heard  and  read 
dozens  of  immature  suggestions  as  to  what 
should  have  been  done  by  the  committee  and 
the  contestants.  The  most  popular  seems  to  be 
that  they  should  have  called  the  race  off  with- 
out a  decision,  shaken  hands  and  sailed  it  again. 
Now  this  would  have  been  pretty,  but  the  com- 
mittee had  no  such  power.  There  was  a  foul. 
The  boat  which  was  fouled  protested  ;  if  each 
thought  the  other  to  blame  they  should  both 
have  protested.  In  this  case  Defender  was  a 
crippled  boat  ;  the  other  wasn't  injured.  Defe^t- 
der  thought  she  was  fouled  ;  she  raised  her  pro- 
test flag  at  once.  Valkyrie  came  in  47  seconds 
ahead.     Both   asked  for  judgment.       The  steps 


were  orderly  as  mo^'es  in  chess  or  plays  in 
whist. 

Before  the  decision,  even  if  Mr.  Iselin  had  the 
right  which  he  did  not  have,  it  would  hardly  have 
been  in  good  taste  for  him,  his  being  the  second 
boat,  to  say  "Let's  sail  it  again."  Would  it? 
And  if  Dunraven  had  made  the  proposition,  it 
would  have  looked  as  though  he  thought  his  boat 
had  won  and  it  was  his  place  to  be  generous. 
The  rules  are  fixed  so  that  no  contestant  shall  be 
so  embarrassed.  It  was  clearly  for  the  commit- 
tee to  decide.  The  rules  would  not  let  them  say 
"No  race,"  for  there  had  been  a  foul,  and  the 
fouling  boat  had  to  be  disqualified.  They  had  to 
decide  for  Defender  or  go  back  on  the  facts. 

After  the  decision,  it  was  the  proper  thing  for 
the  winner  to  say,  as  did  Sir  Richard  Sutton  of 
the  Genesta  on  a  memorable  occasion  :  "I  don't 
want  to  win  on  a  technicality.  I  want  a  race." 
That  is  just  what  Mr.  Iselin  did.  The  rules  were 
vindicated,  and  he  could  then  say  :  "Let  us  call 
that  race  with  its  technical  decision  off,  and  sail 
again." 

Before  the  decision  was  rendered,  Lord  Dun- 
raven  sent  a  sealed  note  to  the  committee,  ask- 
ing that  it  not  be  opened  until  after  the  decision. 
This  precaution  was  to  showthatthe  decision  did 
not  affect  his  position.  In  it  he  suggested  that 
the  races  be  sailed  remote  from  cities  and  upon 
unpublished  dates,  and  refused  to  sail  further 
under  the  existing  conditions.  In  a  second  letter, 
of  the  nth  September,  he  agreed  to  sail  "if  the 
committee  would  take  it  upon  themselves  to  de- 
clare the  race  to-morrow  void,  if,  in  their  judg- 
ment, either  vessel  were  interfered  with  by 
steamers  or  boats." 

As  to  the  course,  that  whole  matter  had  been 
discussed  in  the  early  correspondence  as  set  forth 
in  these  records  in  February  and  March.  I/Drd 
Dunraven  had  sailed  on  this  course  and  knew  its 
conditions.  He  objected,  but  waived  the  objection 
and  agreed  to  sail  here. 

The  impracticability  of  the  second  suggestion 
is  seen  wjien  we  consider  what  would  ha\'e  been 
the  effect  of  stopping  a  race  in  which  Valkyrie 
was  ahead,  and  the  difificulty  of  deciding  at  what 
point  the  wash  of  steamers  begins  to  interfere. 

Knowing  as  we  do  how  keenly  a  sportsman 
loves  a  race,  we  admit  that  it  must  have  been 
hard  for  Lord  Dunraven  to  resist  the  temptation 
on  the  morning  of  September  12th  to  give  the 
Defender  as  good  a  tussle  as  the  conditions  per- 
mitted when  he  saw  before  him  a  free  course, 
the  steamers  well  under  control  of  the  patrol 
and  behind  the  lines.  After  all  said  and  done,  on 
the  race  of  the  7th,  while  the  excursion  fleet  were 
annoying  to   a  certain   degree,  they  in   no  way 
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aftected  the  race.  By  the  way  they  acted  on  the 
morning  of  September  12th,  it  was  evident  that  the 
few  offenders  had  learned  to  respect  the  popular 
outcry,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  no  trouble 
would  have  been  experienced.  At  all  events, 
while  no  such  public  demonstration  is  made  in 
England,  that  they  are  not  free  from  trouble  of 
a  similar  kind  is  shown  by  an  interview  with 
Capt.  HaffintheiV!   Y.  Sim  of  September  14th. 

"Was  the  crowding  of  the  passenger  fleet  any 
greater  dra^vback  to  a  fair  race  than  some  of  the 
conditions  you  met  with  in  England?" 

"Things  are  about  a  stand-off,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "There  is  no  fleet  of  consequence  to 
follow  the  races  there,  but  there  is  often  a  crowd 
of  large  yachts  at  anchor  and  a  fleet  of  small 
boats  filled  with  spectators  at  the  starting  and 
finish  lines  of  a  race.  At  Penzance  I  remember 
that  we  had  to  dodge  in  and  out  among  steam 
yachts  and  cutters  at  anchor  to  get  to  the  start- 
ing mark.  On  their  best  course,  the  Solent,  off 
Cowes,  when  the  Vigilant  sailed  the  match  with 
Britaiinia,  both  in  going  away  and  returning,  the 
course  was  crowded  with  yachts  at  anchor  and 
under  sail.  It  was  like  sailing  through  the  fleet 
of  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club  yesterday,  and  no 
more  unfair  conditions  for  a  race  could  be  had." 

One  may  also  recall  the  fact  that  Lord  Dun- 
raven's  second  Valkyrie  was  sunk  in  a  collision 
which  was  caused  by  a  pleasure-boat's  being  in 
the  way  of  the  competing  yachts. 

We  have  known  L,ord  Dunraven's  position  from 
the  beginning.  He  was  anxious  for  a  race  under 
ideal  conditions.  We  believe  the  N.  Y.  Yacht 
Club  did  all  in  its  power  to  bring  this  about. 
We  regret  that  all  of  the  distinguished  competi- 
tor's wishes  could  not  have  been  fulfilled.  It  is 
unfortunate  too,  that  the  strenuous  protest 
against  the  existing  conditions  could  not  haN^e 
been  made  after  winning  a  race,  rather  than 
after  losing  one,  for  we  believe  that  Lord  Dun- 
raven  has  been  perfectly  honest  in   his  position. 

THE   CUP   RACES. 

The  New  York  Sun  summed  up  the  history 
of  the  matter  well  when  it  said  the  result  of   all 


was  a  "finish,  a  foul,  and  a  fizzle."  The  single 
race  which  was  sailed  took  place  as  scheduled,  on 
September  7th.  The  day  was  warm  and  cloudy, 
with  a  few  moments  of  rain  in  the  afternoon. 
The  wind  at  the  start  blew  from  E.  by  S. ,  at 
about  six  knots  at  the  start.  It  increased  later, 
probably  to  eight  knots,  and  throughout  the  race 
there  was  continually  a  light,  steady  sailing 
breeze,  save  for  the  single  shift  which  gave  the 
Defender  the  lead  and  spoiled  the  programme, 
which  called  for  a  windward  and  leeward  race. 
The  water  was  comparatively  smooth,  though 
not  dead  or  glassy  ;  it  was  lumpy  and  rolling, 
though  at  no  time  was  there  a  breaking  sea. 
The  conditions  were  just  such  as  to  fit  what  the 
wiseacres  have  called  Valkyrie  weather,  and  many 
remarked  that  if  she  could  not  win  on  that  day 
she  never  would.  Both  yachts  appeared  at  the 
line  with  staysail,  jib,  small  jib-topsail  and  racing 
club-topsail.  Valkyrie  carried  a  baby  jib-top- 
sail, and  Defender  a  No.  2  jib-topsail.  Defender 
wore  her  latest  Herreshoff  cross-cut  mainsail, 
which  was  not  her  best ;  there  were  slight  drafts 
near  the  peak  and  clew.  The  mainsail  of  Val- 
kyrie was  cut  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  it  set  to 
perfection.  While  the  general  sail-plan  of  the 
two  yachts  was  not  dissimilar,  every  separate 
sail  was  different,  in  the  lay  of  the  cloths,  from 
the  same  sail  on  the  other  boat,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  the  jibs.  In  Defender's  staysail  the 
cloths  were  parallel  to  the  foot;  in  the  Valkyrie's 
they  were  parallel  to  the  leach.  In  the  Defetider' s 
club -topsail  the  cloths  were  parallel  to  the  head  ; 
in  the  Valkyrie" s  they  were  run  as  in  the  jibs,  a 
seam  from  the  clew  at  right  angles  to  the  luff, 
with  cloths  at  right  angles  to  head  and  foot. 
In  Defender" s  jib-topsail,  the  cloths  w^ere  par- 
allel to  the  foot  and  leach,  with  a  seam  from  clew 
to  luff,  while  the  Valkyrie" s  were  just  the  oppo- 
site, at  an  angle  to  leach  and  foot.  The  Defender' s 
club-topsail  was  in  striking  contrast,  from  its 
snowy  whiteness,  to  all  the  other  sails  on  both 
yachts,  which  were  of  a  rich  creamy  yellow. 
This  sail  was  the  new  Wilson  product,  an  .1  its 
"  set "  was  above  criticism.  It  was  smaller  than 
Valkyrie" s   club-topsail.       Valkyrie   carried   three 
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battens  in  the  leach 
of  her  mainsail,  and 
two  in  the  head  of 
her  club-topsail.  De- 
fender apparently  had 
no  battens  in  these 
sails,  but  had  three 
in  her  staysail  and  a 
club  on  the  leach  of 
her  jib  just  above 
the  clew. 

The  Defender' s  top- 
sides  were  painted  a  - 
light  blue,  a  color  ^■ 
hitherto  employed 
only  on  rowboats  and 
the  like,  while  the 
Valkyrie  wore  a 
snowy  coat  of  white,  ' 
hitherto  so  popular 
in  American  boats. 
Had  some  of  the 
dead  experts  of  five 
or  ten  years  ago  sud- 
denly appeared  and 
been  asked  to  pick 
out  the  American 
boat,     I    think    they 

would  have  most  likely  selected  the  Valkyrie, 
unless  they  were  warned  by  the  splendid  appear- 
ance of  her  sails  and  rigging. 

Measurer  Hyslop's    official   report    gives    the 
following  comparative  dimensions  : 

Valkyrie.  Defender. 

FEET.  FEET. 

Length     on     load 

waterline 88.85  88.45 

Length  from  after 

end  of  main  boom 

to  forward  point 

of  measurement.    186.03  181.79 

Length    from  fore 

side  of   mast  to 

forward  point  of 

measurement 7S.94  73-55 

Length  of  spin- 
naker boom 78.94  73-36 

Length  of  gdff 59.00  64.00 

Length  of  topmast. .  .55.98—1-5^44.78  57.42—1-5=45.94 
Height  from  upper 

side  of  main  boom 

to  topmast    head 

block 129.80  125.48 

Square  root  of  sail 

area  as  per  rule..    114.14  112  26 

Sail  area,  square. . 

feet 13,027.93  12,602.30 

Sailing  length,  per 

rule 101.40  10D.36 

Valkyrie  allows  Defender  29  i-io  seconds. 
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Thus  these  two  great  yachts,  carrying  the 
largest  and  probably  the  most  perfect  sail  spread 
ever  known,  came,  ready  for  the  day's  contest, 
the  result  of  which  was  anxiously  awaited  by  all 
the  sporting  world. 

\  The  course  was  to  be  fifteen  miles  to  wind- 
'  ward,  from  Sandy  Hook  or  Scotland  Light- vessel. 
If  either  course  had  been  adopted  the  yachts 
would  have  run  aground  off  Long  Island.  So, 
by  mutual  consent,  the  great  fleet  moved  south 
about  ten  miles  to  a  point  off  Seabright,  N.  J., 
where  the  starting  line  was  fixed. 

Never  before  had  such  a  fleet  of  attending 
yachts  and  excursion  boats  gathered  round  a 
starting  line.  From  the  distance  the  smoking 
stacks  gave  the  appearance  of  a  great  manufac- 
turing town  adrift  in  the  ocean.  Never  were  the 
arrangements  so  well  carried  out  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  racing  yachts.  Commodore  Bergen 
had  proved  an  efficient  officer,  and  his  fleet  of 
patrol  boats  was  a  noble  little  navy  in  itself.  Of 
course,  its  authority  extended  only  to  decent 
people,  and  a  few  loafers,  who  despise  all  author- 
ity except  the  club,  made  some  trouble  to  the 
yachts.  But  it  may  be  truly  said  that  through- 
out the  race  both  were  alike  disturbed,  and  the 
resultwas  in  no  way  affected. 
Intense  excitement  cen- 
tred on  the  start.  There 
was  Capt.  "Hank"  Haff. 
the  acknowledged  head  of 
his  profession  in  this  coun- 
try, kneeling  on  one  knee 
to  leeward  of  his  wheel 
and  in  undisputed  com- 
mand of  his  vessel.  There 
was  Sycamore,  the  best 
man  at  the  start  of  a  race 
in  all  England,  tugging  at 
the  big  tiller  of  Valkyrie. 
There  was  the  young  blood 
of  Deer  Island  pitted  against 
Lord  Dunraven's  trained  ra- 
cing crew  of  Colne-country 
men.       Everything    was   as 


AFTER    THE    FOUL.       DEFENDER  S     'lOPMAST     BUCKLED. 
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planned — nothing  that  ingenuity  or  wealth 
could  supply  was  wanting  to  either  side.  The 
products  of  the  maximum  ability  ot  both  nations 
were  here,  like  gladiators  armed  for  the  fray. 
There  was  now  no  opportunity  for  disparaging 
suggestions,  such  as  "  We  have  a  better  boat  at 
home,"  or  "We  could  have  made  a  better  one 
here."  At  11:55  A.  M.  a  warning  gun  was  given 
to  indicate  that  the  preparatory  signal  of  the 
race  would  be  fired  fifteen  minutes  later.  The 
two  yachts  hovered  around  the  line,  tacking  and 
wearing,  until,  at  12:10  p.  M.,  the  signal  to  begin 
the  real  jockeying  began. 

The  struggle  for  the  better  start  between  Cap- 
tains Sycamore  and  Haff  resulted  practically  in  a 
draw.  The  jockeying  for  position  during  the  ten- 
minute  interval  was  the  occasion  of  as  fine  a  dis- 
play of  yacht  handling  in  close  quarters  as  ever 
was  seen  in  these  waters.  The  beginning  of  the 
last  minute  found  Defeiider  pursuing  the  old  tac- 
tics of  plowing  along,  on  the  wind,  just  inside  of 
the  line  and  parallel  to  it ;  she  was  sailing  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  wind,  holding  back  her 
speed  all  she  could.  In  the  last  half-minute  Capt. 
HafF  placed  his  vessel  just  behind  and  to  wind- 
ward of  Valkyrie^  while  Sycamore  tried  his  best 
to  get  on  Defender' s  -weather-bow.  When  w^ithin 
fifty  yards  of  the  judge's  boat  Defender  forged 
ahead,  established  an  overlap,  called  for  room, 
made  the  Valkyrie  give  way,  and  settled  herself 
down  for  business  on  the  Valkyrie' s  w^eather- 
quarter.  She  had  the  weather  berth,  but  was  four 
seconds  behind  at  the  start.  In  securing  her  po- 
sition she  had  been  compelled  to  deaden  her  way, 
while  Valkyrie,  in  bearing  away  for  her,  increased 
her  speed.  Valkyrie  crossed  at  I2h.  20m.  46s., 
and  Defender,  i2h.  20m.  50s.  Both  stood  on  the 
starboard  tack  until  12:40  p.  M.,  the  English  yacht 
gaining  all  the  time.  Defender  went  in  stays  at 
I2h.  40m.  CIS. ;  Valkyrie,  four  seconds  later. 
Both  went  on  the  starboard  tack  again  at  ih.  12m. 
15s.  On  this  tack  the  wind  began  to  increase  in 
force  and  to  work  to  the  southward.  Defender 
felt  it  first.  It  looked  as  though  she  had  suddenly 
started  wheels  going,  for  she  walked  gradually 
up  on  her  opponent.  The  excitement  had  begun. 
At  ih.  47m.  50s.,  Valkyrie  came  on  port-tack  and 
stood  towards  Defender,  evidently  expecting  to 
cross  her  bow.  Failing  in  this,  she  tacked  again. 
At  ih.  4gm.  30s,  Z?i?/c'«aferapproached%'ery  close  to 
the  white  challenger,  and  tacked  right  in  her 
weather,  standing  on  the  port-tack.  The  rivals 
were  now  sailing  in  opposite  directions,  but,  of 
course,  neither  proposed  letting  the  other  get  far 
ofll".  They  came  about  together  at  1:53  P.  M.,  and 
made  for  each  other. 

Here  was  the  supreme  moment  gf  the  race. 
Which  would  have  the  weather  berth  ?  As  the 
■world  now  knows  Defender  crossed  Valkyrie' s 
bows,  and  after  that  had  the  race  all  her  own 
way.  She  tacked  to  windward  of  her  antago- 
nist at  1:57  P.  M.,  the  latter  standing  on  three 
minutes  longer.  The  wind  had  now  shifted  so 
that  both  coiild  nearly  make  the  weather  mark 
some  seven  miles  away,  about  half  the  distance 
to  windward  having  been  covered.  No  tack 
was  again  made  until  3h.  25m.  30s.,  when  Z)^- 
/^«(/ifr  led  and  FaZ^jr/i?  followed  suit.  Both  had 
overstood  the  mark  and  came  down  with  a  good 
full.  Z7i?/(?«(/f?-' J  jib-topsail  was  taken  in  at  3:30 
P.  M.,  and  her  balloon  jib-topsail  run  up  in  stops. 
She  rounded  the  mark  and  broke  out  her  jib-top- 


sail at  3h.  36m.  29s.,  amid  a  blast  of  steam 
whistles.  FaZ^j^iV  passed  at  3h.  39m.  52s.,  and 
was  saluted  with  equal  ardor.  Defender  had 
gained  3m.  27s.  on  the  hfteen  miles  to  windward, 
which  she  had  covered  in  3h.  15  m.  29s. 

Defender  came  home  with  stay-sail  assisting 
the  balloon  jib,  and  it  appeared  to  do  good  service. 
Valkyrie  carried  only  her  big  balloon  jib  forward. 
It  was  cut  lower,  and  was  a  larger  sail  than  De- 
fender's,  but  did  not  seem  to  draw  as  well.  De- 
fender s  strongest  point  is  reaching,  and  she  cer- 
tainly made  a  show  of  the  English  boat  on  the 
quartering  reach  home.  It  is  idle  to  talk,  so  far 
as  this  race  goes,  of  the  work  of  steamers  or 
other  extraneous  conditions.  The  English  yacht 
was  clearly  and  fairly  beaten  on  the  home  run. 
If  the  race  to  windward  was  of  doubtful  value  it 
was  not  because  of  the  attending  fleet,  but  on 
account  of  the  light  and  variable  wind.  The 
finishing  time  was:  Defender,  5h.  21m.  14s.; 
Valkyrie,  5h.  29m.  30s.  The  American  boat 
therefore  won  by  8m.  49s.  corrected  time,  and  by 
8m.  20s.  actual  time. 

It  should  be  recorded  that  in  this  race  the  Deer 
Island  crew  did  all  that  was  expected  of  them, 
and  really  distinguished  themselves.  In  every 
bit  of  sail  handling  from  start  to  finish  their 
work  was  done  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than, 
that  of  the  English  crew.  Too  great  praise  can- 
not be  given  to  them  and  mate  James  H.  Berry 
for  their  share  in  the  Defender' s  success. 

THE   TRIAL   RACES. 

There  were  three  trial  races  between  Defender 
and  Vigilattt  as  follows  : 

August  20th.  Ten  miles  to  windward  and 
return,  twice  round,  starting  at  Sandy  Hook 
Lightship  ;  the  wind  blowing  a  stiff  club- 
topsail  breeze.  At  the  end  of  the  first  round. 
Defender,  having  a  lead  of  five  minutes,  dropped 
out  (her  mast-head  band  having  settled),  giving 
the  race  to   Vigilant. 

August  29th.  Triangular  course  of  24  miles, 
starting  from  Scotland  Lightship.  First  leg  a 
quartering  run,  the  second  a  broad  reach,  the 
third  a  single  close-hauled  tack  to  windward. 
Starting  in  a  light  variable  breeze,  the  wind 
shifted  towards  the  end  of  the  first  leg,  dropped 
almost  to  a  calm  on  the  second,  and  on  the  third 
leg  a  squall  came  down  on  the  contestants, 
bursting  Defender's  jib.  The  Defender  won  by 
i8m.  3s.  elapsed  time. 

August  30th.  Ten  miles  to  windward  and  re- 
turn, the  wind  varying  in  power  from  a  strong  to 
a  light  sailing  breeze,  the  sea  lumpy.  Defender 
beat  Vigilant  5m.  12s.  elapsed  time. 

Through  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  by 
Mr.  George  Gould,  and  the  skillful  management 
and  assiduous  attention  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Willcird,  the 
Vigilant  had  been  tuned  up  probably  to  her  maxi- 
mum speed.  Her  actual  increase  in  power  over 
that  of  previous  years,  is,  of  course,  problemati- 
cal, but  it  is  estimated  by  experts  variously  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  on  a  thirty-mile  course.  She 
is  to-day  the  only  boat  on  this  side  of  the  ocean 
which  could  make  a  creditable  race  with  the  new 
contestants,  and  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
defense  of  the  cup  should  acknowledge  the  \alu- 
able  services  of  Mr.  Willard  and  Mr.  Gould  in 
their  contributions  toward  the  success  of  the 
Defender. 

An  open -water  race   between   Britannia,  Ailsa 
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and  Vigilant^  in  her  present  condition,  would  be 
of  the  greatest  interest.  Now  that  this  splendid 
fleet  of  ninety-footers  exists  without  any  apparent 
prosptct  of  future  usefulness,  what  royal  sport  it 
would  be  to  see  a  grand  challenge  sweepstakes 
between  the  three  best  American  boats  and  the 
three  best  English  boats  in  English  waters. 
It  would  show  conclusively  that  our  yachts  can 
cross  the  ocean  and  win  races  as  well ;  and  it 
would  be  a  satisfactory  test  of  yachting 
superiority. 

To  tit  these  boats  out  and  send  them  across 
would  cost  far  less  than  the  building  of  another 
defender,  and  the  sport  would  be  greater  and 
more  satisfactory.  Then  it  would  be  well  to 
close  the  racing  history  of  the  ninety-footers  for- 
ever, and  open  a  new  era  of  cup  races  between 
smaller  and  less  extravagant  vessels. 

THE    HALF   RATER    TRIALS. 

The  trial  races,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  brought  out 
a  remarkable  fleet  of  small  boats,  and  although 
the  weather  was  very  light,  there  were  three  days 
of  interesting  racing,  August  26th,  27th  and  28th. 
The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  Commodore  E.  C. 
Benedict,  Vice-Commodore  H.  C.  Rouse,  Mr. 
Theodore  Zerega  and  the  members  of  the  race 
committee  for  their  efforts  in  developing  this 
class,  which,  like  the  21 -footers  of  last  year,  has 
demonstrated  that  the  keenest  racing  may  be 
enjoyed  in  the  least  expensive  boats.  The 
entries  were  :  Ethelwynn,  c.  b.,  designed  by 
\V.  P.  Stevens,  built  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Co., 
owned  by  C.  J.  Field  and  sailed  by  B.  C.  Ball  ; 
Olita,  c.  b.,  designed  by  N.  G.  Herreshoff,  built 
by  the  Herreshoff  Co.,  owned  by  Vice-Commodore 
li.  C.  Rouse  and  sailed  by  C.  B.  Vaux  ;  Trilby, 
fin -keel,  designed  and  built  by  C.  Olmstead, 
owned  by  Geo.  I.  Tyson  and  sailed  by  the 
designer  ;  Trust  Me,  fin-keel,  designed  and  built 
by  the  Herreshoffs,  and  owned  and  sailed  by 
C.  M.  Clark;  Question,  c.  b.,  designed,  built, 
owned  and  sailed  by  L.  P,  Huntington,  Jr. ;  F.  and 
7?. ,  c.  b. ,  designed,  built,  owned  and  sailed  by  F.  and 
R.  WyckofF;  and  L' Indienne,  c.  b.,  designed  and 
built  by  T.  F.  Newell,  and  owned  and  sailed  by 
R.  Cutwater.  It  was  evident  after  the  first 
round  of  the  course  that  Ethelwytm  and  Olita  were 
the  best  boats.  The  former  was  in  perfect  con- 
dition as  to  rig  and  trim,  her  owner  having  had 
the  benefit  of  the  assistance  of  Chas.  J.  Stevens, 
of  the  N.  Y.  Canoe  Club,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
being  probably  the  best  rigger  of  small  craft  to 
be  found  anywhere.  The  Olita  was  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  all  boats  that  have  just  emerged 
from  the  great  Bristol  shops  seem  to  be  :  that  is, 
she  needed  to  be  stripped  to  the  deck  and  refitted 
before  the  perfection  of  her  hull  could  be  demon- 
strated. She  was  sailed  by  one  of  the  most 
experienced  racing  skippers  in  these  waters,  but 
her  handling  was  severely  criticized  in  one  of 
the  daily  papers  by  a  young  man  profoundly 
ignorant  of  nautical  matters,  who  somehow  or 
other  induced  a  confiding  city  editor  to  let  him 
report  these  races  while  the  yachting  editor's 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  Valkyrie.  Trilby 
and  Question  had  some  fine  tussles  together, 
but  the  former  needed  more  tuning  up,  while 
Question,  rough  and  rustic  as  she  looked,  was 
in  her  best  sailing  shape  and  handled  to  per- 
fection.      To  show  that  all  were   good  boats, 


although  some  had  to  lead  and  some  bring  up  the 
rear,  it  may  be  noted  that  F.  and  R.,  one  of  the 
latter,  had  won  nineteen  first  prizes  this  season. 
Before  these  records  are  published,  Mr.  J.  Arthur 
Brand,  of  London,  whose  challenge  caused  this 
fleet  to  spring  into  existence,  will  find  boats  hen; 
which  will  give  him  a  good  race.  The  winner  of 
all  three  races,  the  Ethelwynn,  is  in  every  way  a 
remarkable  boat,  a  development  of  Mr.  Stevens's 
ideas  as  shown  in  his  successful  scarecrow  model. 
There  has  been  no  sacrifice  of  beauty  in  the  effort 
to  gain  speed.  The  boat's  overhangs  are  long 
and  graceful.  She  moves  through  the  water  with 
scarcely  a  ripple.  She  looks  fast  and  she  is.  Her 
dimensions  were  given  last  month. 

The  Olita  is  of  a  different  type.  Down  the 
wind  she  is  as  fast  as  her  victorious  rival,  reach- 
ing she  is  faster,  but  what  she  can  do  on  the 
wind  was  probably  not  shown  in  these  races. 
Or,  if  it  was,  she  is  a  failure  to  windward.  Her 
bow  is  that  of  a  racing  gig,  her  body  amidships 
like  a  wide  birch-bark  canoe,  and  her  stern  is 
unlike  anything  hitherto  seen — a  Herreshoff' 
novelty.  It  is  sawed  off"  square,  its  width  being 
fully  equal  to  four-fifths  of  the  maximum  beam. 
But  it  is  a  marvelous  stern,  the  stern  being  a 
half  ellipse  vertical  to  the  water,  and  justtangent 
to  its  surface  when  the  boat  is  under  way.  From 
beneath  that  ellipse  comes  no  sign  of  a  back 
wave,  and  the  water  is  left  almost  as  it  was  en- 
tered. Trust  Ale  is  a  Herreshoff'  fin-keel,  and  said 
to  be  the  counterpart  of  Miss  Sutton's  Wee  Winn. 
Trilby,  the  Olmstead  fin-keel,  is  a  graceful  boat, 
and  probably  the  best  constructed  of  all  the  fleet. 
She  is  probably  the  fastest  fin  boat  of  her  size. 

Question  was  the  most  homely,  but  withal  the 
most  picturesque,  of  the  fleet.  She  is  apparently 
a  cross  between  an  old-fashioned  flat-bottom  row 
boat  and  a  home-made  Barnegat  sneak-box.  Her 
sides  consist  each  of  one  pine  plank  a  foot  wide 
amidships  and  narrowing  toward  bow  and  stern, 
so  that  her  bottom  is  rockered  and  her  deck 
rounded  upward  amidships.  Another  plank 
nailed  to  the  sides  forms  her  stern,  and  she  is 
planked  over  bottom  and  top.  She  has  no  well  or 
cockpit,  her  deck  is  unbroken  as  the  top  of  a 
traveling-trunk,  save  for  a  hatch  which  is  closed 
while  racing,  and  which  serves  only  to  give 
access  to  the  stowage-room  beneath  decks.  A 
type  which  requires  the  crew  to  lie  or  squat  on 
deck  as  on  a  raft,  washed  by  every  sea,  is  not  one 
to  be  encouraged ;  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  see 
these  young  men  appear  at  the  races  of  one  of 
the  most  aristocratic  clubs  in  the  world,  and,  with 
only  the  product  of  their  own  handicraft  between 
them  and  Davy  Jones,  walk  off'  with  the  coveted 
helmsmen's  prize.  The  F.  and  J?,  is  a  more 
sightly  craft,  but  also  a  home-made  sharpy,  and 
her  plucky  crew  who  sailed  in  her  across  the 
sound  from  Clinton  to  join  the  sport  are  true 
sportsmen,  and  although  defeated  deserve  high 
applause.  These  boats  suggest  a  point.  True 
sport  encourages  amateur  skill  in  all  directions. 
Why  not  offer  special  prizes  for  boats  designed 
and  built  by  their  skippers  ?  All  of  the  contestants 
carried  boom  and  gaff' mainsails  excepting  Ethel- 
wynn, which  was  fitted  with  a  union-silk  leg-of- 
mutton  of  the  scarecrow  pattern.  IJ Indienne  is 
a  wide  centre -boarder  of  clinker  build. 

Details  of  these  races  will  be  given  next 
month. 

R.  B.  BURCHARD. 
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THE  OUTING  CHALLENGE  CUP. 

Model  yachting  is  now 
in  a  fair  way  to  prove 
of  scientific  service  to 
yacht  designing.  Out- 
ing's Perpetual  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  American 
Model  Yacht  Club  of 
Brooklyn,  will  encourage 
the  building  of  models 
suitable  for  reproduction 
in  larger  form,  and  the 
wise  restriction  of  sailing 
courses  to  the  waters  of 
New  York  Bay  will  make 
the  tests  conclusive. 
Matches  made  on  the 
duck-ponds  of  our  public 
parks  can  have  no  real 
value.  The  luckiest  boat 
invariably  wins  if  only 
she  can  carry  her  sail, 
and  very  poor  boats 
accomplish  it  under  the 
protecting  ^gis  of  sur- 
rounding shrubbery, 
trees  and  hills.  Open  sailing  alone  can  prove  abili- 
ties, with  free  winds  straight  from  the  skies,  seas 
of  shapes  and  proportions  similar  to  those  large 
boats  must  battle. 

' '  J'air  weather  never  made  a  sailor, "  and  racing 
models  in  stagnant  meres  puts  them  beyond 
the  pale  of  more  than  partial  recognition.  It  is 
sometimes  true  that  in  the  open  bay  seas  be- 
come disproportionately  heavy,  even  for  the 
larger  models,  but  these  occasions  are  so  rare 
and  there  is  so  much  more  to  be  learned  that  they 
cannot  be  considered  disadvantageous. 

The  American  Model  Yacht  Club  happened  upon 
grand  weather  August  17th,  when  the  first  race 
for  the  cup  was  sailed  off  the  foot  of  Thirty- 
fourth  street, South  Brooklyn.  The  wind  was  south- 
southeast  and  strong,  but  fortunately  off  shore. 
Eight  models  had  entered,  though  but  three 
made  the  course.  These  were  John  Smith's 
Dolphin  and  Herbert  Fisher's  Marjorie  of  the 
American  and  Andrew  Anderson's  Alma  of  the 
Wave  Crest  Model  Yacht  Club. 

The  latter  showed  one  of  the  disadvantages  of 
balancing  sail  plans  to  do  without  a  jib-topsail, 
for,  not  being  weatherly  enough  to  carry  her  gaff 
or  club-topsail,  she  was  entirely  out  of  trim  under 
only  her  three  lower  sails,  and  mainsheet  had  to 
be  lighted  to  keep  her  from  continually  flying 
into  the  wind.  Of  course,  she  could  not  then  be 
made  to  go  within  five  points  of  the  wind,  and 
was  handicapped  for  the  whole  thrash.  Mar- 
jorie was  provided  with  a  No.  2  jib,  which  pre- 
vented similar  difficulty,  but  reduced  her  sail- 
spread,  cut  down  her  speed,  and  lost  her  a  race 
that  she  at  least  had  a  chance  to  win.  The  true 
way  to  get  best  speed  would  seem  to  be  to  pro- 
vide efficient  sails  for  all  conditions.  A  jib-top- 
sail requires  particular  trimming  and  adds  to 
the  model  yachtsman's  labors  materially,  but  a 
model  will  sail  better  with  it  in  balancing  the 
club-topsail  than  to  carry  a  gaff-topsail  without 
it ;   and  as  boats  having  jib-topsails  will  neces- 


sarily need  less  in  the  jib,  they  balance  still  when 
only  under  the  three  lower  sails,  without  the 
need  of  helm  to  windward. 

A  model  should  and  must  be  made  to  steer 
herself  by  her  sails,  and  the  best  results  cannot 
be  otherwise  obtained.  Owing  to  Dolphin's 
power,  produced  by  large  beam,  she  was  able  to 
carry  a  kite  aloft  which  balanced  her  head-sails, 
and  she  won  two  of  the  three  heats  very  handily. 

The  course  was  considerably  too  short,  or  she 
would  not  have  lost  the  second  heat  and  thus 
made  a  third  necessary.  The  marks  were 
spaced  but  three-tenths  of  a  mile  apart,  a  third 
to  windward  and  return  making  one  heat.  The 
time  made,  considering  the  weather,  was  parti- 
cularly creditable. 

The  winner's  dimensions  are :  L.  W.  L., 
4iy\,in. ;  beam,  I4in. ;  draft,  with  fin,  I2in.,  and 
displacement  40  pounds. 

The  sailing  lengths  under  the  rules  of  the 
American  Model  Yacht  Club  are:  Dolphin,  48^8^in. ; 
Marjorie,  44^*pin.,  and  Alma,  45i%in.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  gives  the  times  on  each  heat : 

FIRST   HEAT. 

Elapsed       Corrected 
,  Start.         Finish.  Time.  Time. 

H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S.  M.  S.  M.  S. 

Dolphin 4  44  20         5  01  10  16  50  18  24 

Marjorie 4  44  04         5  ot  50  17  46  20  18 

A™a 44517  50559         2058  2256 

SECOND   HEAT. 

DolRWn 50835         53035         2200  2454 

Marjorie 5  07  50         5  30  30         2210  24  12 

Alma 50827         53425         2558  2002 

THIRD   HEAT. 

Doli)hin 54233  55820  154s  16  IT 

Marjorie 54140  5  58  45  1705  1927 

Alma   5  42  37  6  02  00  19  23  21  17 

Z>^^/^w  winning  the  first  and  third  heats  and 
the  cup.  Marjorie  won  the  second  heat  by  best 
handling.  Dolphin's  handling  in  the  last  heat  was 
the  best  work  of  the  day,  Mr.  Smith  touching  her 
out  three  times  in  the  entire  distance. 

The  cup  won  will  be 
known  as  the  Outing 
Challenge  Cup.  It  is 
solid  silver  two-handled  I 
loving  cup  of  highly 
polished  finish,  and  is 
mounted  on  an  ebony 
pedestal.  The  work  was 
entrusted  to  the  Gor- 
ham  Company,  and  the 
beautifully  etched  panel 
on  the  face  of  the  cup, 
showing  a  sloop  yacht 
under  full  racing  sail,  is 
well  up  to  their  great 
reputation.  The  dimen- 
sions are  8j^  inches  in 
height  by  9  inches  in 
width,  irrespective  of 
the  5 -inch  pedestal,  and 
the  weight  exactly  16 
ounces.  The  obverse 
side  shows  the  engraved 
title,  with  room  beneath  THE  OUTING  challenge 
for  the  names  of  succes-  CUP. 

sive  winners. 

Franklyn  Bassford. 


ROWING. 


MIDDLE    STATES    REGATTA    ASSOCIATION. 

Their  sixth  annual  regatta  was  rowed  August 
loth  on  the  Harlem  River,  New  York  City.  The 
course  is  one  mile  in  length  straightaway,  be- 
tween Gates'  Dock  and  Macomb's  Dam  Bridge. 
The  morning  heats  were  rowed  down,  with  the 
ebb  tide,  and  the  afternoon  races  up,  with  the 
flood.  The  weather  was  clear  and  hot,  wind 
light,  and  water  fairly  smooth ;  but  several  of 
the  competing  boats  were  hindered  by  floating 
driftwood,  and  one  spoil-sport,  captain  of  a  tow- 
boat,  intentionally  ran  across  one  race  near  the 
quarter-mile  mark,  making  necessary  a  fresh  start. 

Junior  single-scull  shells  ;  first  round  ;  winners 
only  to  start  in  final — First  heat,  E.  W.  Galliard, 
Atalanta  B.  C.,  6m.  I5is. ;  L.  Mayer,  Lone  Star 
B.  €.,  6m.  26s.;  H.  M.  Hughes,  Vesper  B.  C., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  6m.  29|s.  Second  heat,  J.  C. 
Moran,  Beverwyck  B.  C.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  6m.  25s. ; 
W.  DeWitt,  Hudson  B.  €.,  6m.  26Xs. ;  B.  Min- 
zesheimer,  Lone  Star  B.  C.,  7m.  24|s.  Third 
heat,  H.  G.  Scott,  Pennsylvania  B.  C.,  Phila- 
delphia, 6m.  34^s. ;  M.  J.  Mulhearn,  Empire 
B.  C,  6m.  56IS.;  G.  Russell,  Metropolitan  R.  C, 
disqualified  for  fouling  Mulhearn,  and  Mulhearn 
allowed  to  start  in  final.       M.  A.  Cornell,  Union 

B.  C,  did  not  finish.  Final  heat,  Galliard,  6m. 
13s.;  Moran,  6m.  23|s. ;  Mulhearn,  6m.  35s.; 
Scott,  6m.  36s. 

Intermediate  single-scull  shells — H.  Mona- 
ghan,  Gray's  Ferry  (Pa.)  B.  C.,  6m.  8^s. ;  J.  H. 
Bowen,  Beverwyck  B.  C,  6m.  20s.;  W.  Good- 
kind,  Lone  Star  B.  C,  6m.  32|s. ;  W.  A.  Fischer, 
Varuna  B.  C,  did  not  finish  after  leading  until 
near  the  end  of  the  race. 

Senior  single-scull  shells — C.  Donegan,  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  B.  C,  6m.  2iis.;  F.  Cresser,  Vesper  B.  C, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  6m.  25s. ;  C.  Rotterbusch, 
Waverly  B.  C,  6m.  43|s. ;  W.  Mulcare,  Daunt- 
less R.  C,  6m.  52s. 

Intermediate  double-scull  shells — Trial  heat, 
Vesper  B.  C,  G.  Roehm  (bow),  W.  H  Hussey 
(stroke),  5m.  29s.;  Dauntless  R.  C,  W.  J.  Tucker 
(bow),  F.  Gaizel  (stroke),  5m.  32s.;  Harlem  R.  C, 

C.  Mase  (bow),  J.  Maher  (stroke),  5m.  38s.  Final 
heat,  Institute  B.  C,  W.  F.  Kielly  (bow),  O.  E. 
Fox  (stroke),  5m.  37^s.;  Dauntless  R.  C,  5m.  41s. ; 
Vesper  B.  C.,  5m.  421s.;  Lone  Star  B.  C,  De  W. 
C.  Cohen  (bow),  G.  Hafer  (stroke),  did  not  finish. 

Senior  double-scull  shells — Passaic  B.  C,  E.  A. 
McCoy  (bow), C. Donegan  (stroke), r.o.  in  6m.  6ls. 

Senior  four-oared  barges,  with  coxswains — 
Varuna  B.  C,  R.  McDougall  (bow),  W.  N.  Norris, 
J.  Mehrtens,  C.  T.  Belger  (stroke),  E.  T.  Cowan 
(coxswain),    5m.  44^s. ;    Active  B.    C,  W.    Reiss 


(bow),  W.  Ram,  A.  Bruhn,  F.  States  (stroke),  J. 
Gerlach  (coxswain),  5ni.  50|s. 

Intermediate  four-(Kired  gigs,  with  coxswains — 
Metropolitan  R.  C,  T.  S.  Mahoney  (bow),  F.  Ellis, 
J.  C.  Rogge,  W.  Grant  (stroke),  R.  Irvin  (cox- 
swain), 5m.  33s.;  Union  B.  C.,S.  Dolan  (bow),  C. 
F.  Knopp,  J.  Farrelly,  A.  J.  Wolf  (stroke),  J. 
Boyle  (coxswain),  5m.  40s.;  Dauntless  R.  C,  E. 
Miller  (bow),  H.  De  Voe,  J.  Knipe,  H.  Fargeon 
(stroke),  H.  Brownlee  (coxswain),  5m.  41s. 

Senior  four-oared  gigs, with  coxswains — Varuna 

B.  C,  R.  McDougall  (bow),  W.  N.  Norris,  J. 
Mehrtens,  C.  T.  Belger  (stroke),  E.  ¥.  Cowan 
(coxswain),  i  ;  Union  B.  C.,  C.  Knapp  (bow),  A. 
Wolff,  J.  Farrelly,  P.  M.  Cassidy  (stroke),  J. 
Boyle  (coxswain),  2,  by  a  few  feet  ;  Dauntless  R. 

C,  F.  Tierney  (bow),  E.  Wender,  F.  Gaizel,  W. 
Tucker  (stroke),  3.  The  race  was  stopped  by  a 
blundering  tow  near  the  quarter-mile  mark,  and 
the  umpire  restarted  the  boats  from  that  point. 

Junior  four-oared  shells — Nonpareil  B.  C,  C. 
-■\rndt  (bow),  F.  Dernbacher,  H.  Morris,  W. 
Wendorf  (stroke),  5m.  4i|s. ;  Overpeck  B.  C, 
Palisades  Park,  N.  J.,  W.  Jarvis  (bow),W.  Evans, 
M.  Coe,  O.  W.  Gardner  (stroke),  5m.  49^s. 

Junior  eight-oared  shells,  with  coxswains — 
Palisade  B.  C,  Yonkers,  G.  B.  Skinner  (bow),  C. 

F.  Drummond,  W.  Carpenter,  F.  Archibald,  H. 
Archibald,  C.  F.  Bucknam,  G.  Slade,  F.  Slade 
(stroke),  T.  Raynor  (coxswain),  5m.  2]s. ;  Nassau 
B.  C,  A.  P.  Brown  (bow),  L.  N.  Mackey,  W.  B. 
Mabie,  E.  A.  Maher,  Jr.,  H.  J.  Cleaver,  F.  Vilmar, 
H.  A.  Walker,  G.  F.  Jacoby  (stroke),  F.  D.  Sherry 
(coxswain),  5m.  7js. ;  Lone  Star  B.  C,  J.  New- 
man (bow),  H.  Keller,  A.  Sinsheimer,  W.  Loeh, 
B.  Tim,  A.  Greenspeebt,  S.  Kramer,  H.  Kemz- 
man  (stroke),  L.  Bachman  (coxswain),  5m.  i8s. ; 
Staten  Island  B.  C,  T.  Garrett  (bow),  L.  Grinda, 
J.  H.  Doughty,  C.  Schramme,  P.  J.  Voss,  F. 
Knelbusch,  O.  Sissenere,  W.  F.  Ohl  (stroke),  B. 
Van  Voorhis  (coxswain),  5m.  19s.;  Newark  R.  C, 
M.  Kane  (bow),  T.  Ryan,  B.  Smith,  J.  Henry,  J. 
Murray,  J.  Kellett,  J.  Cavanaugh,  D.  Ruders 
(stroke),  L.  Reilley  (coxswain),  finished  third  in 
5m.  los.,  but  were  disqualified  for  fouling  Staten 
Island. 

Senior  eight-oared  shells,  with  coxswains — 
First  Bohemian  B.  C,  M.  Sahina  (bow),  F.  Gou- 
bek,  J.  Sedlacek,  A.  Ladman,  F.  Vesely,  J.  Be- 
heusky,  J.  Beyelky,  J.  Kondelka  (stroke),  J. 
Skoda  (coxswain',  5m.  24|s. ;  Palisade  B.  C. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  F.  Peene  (bow\  C.  F.  Buckman, 

G.  Slade,  F.  Archibald,  H.  Archibald,  F.  Slade, 
G.  Reeves,  E.  Martin,  Jr.  (stroke),  T.  Rayner 
(coxswain),  5m.  29s.  W.  B.  Curtis. 


SWIMMING. 


ATLANTIC    ASSOCIATION    OF   THE   AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC    UNION. 

The  annual  championship  races  were  contested 
August  24th,  in  the  Wayne,  Pa.,  Natatorium. 
The  pool  is  500  feet  in  length,  and  the  course  was 
1 10  yards  straightaway.  The  weather  was  fine 
and  the  wind  so  strong  as  to  make  the  water 
lumpy.  In  addition  to  the  championship  races 
there  were  exhibitions  of  ornamental  swimming, 
a  50-yard  race  for  novices,  and  a  220-yard  handi- 
cap. 

loo-yard  straightaway  championship  National 
Swimming  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — ^J.  T. 


Taylor,  Central  Turn  Verein,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  im. 
17s.  ;  W.  B.  Kugler,  N.  S.  A.,  2,  by  2  yards  ;  J. 
I.  Doris,  N.  S.  A.,  3  ;  J.  H.  Downing,  Columbia 
A.  C,  Washington,  D.  C,  o;  T.  R.  Jenkins,  Jr., 
Maryland  A.  C,  Baltimore,  Md.,  o  ;  J.  H.  Delaney, 
St.  Paul's  Literary  Institute,  Philadelphia,  o. 

Half-mile  with  7  turns  championship — ^J.  T. 
Doris,  N.  S.  A.,  i6m.  36is.  ;  A.  F.  Wayne,  N.  S. 
A.,  2,  by  3  yards  ;  J.  H.  Delaney,  St.  P.  L.  I.,  3. 
H.  Kollack,  N.  S.  A.,  finished  second,  but  was 
disqualified  for  fouling  Wayne.  C.  H.  Pyrah,  N. 
S.  A.  ;  T.  R.  Jenkins,  M.  A.  C.  ;  W.  B.  Kugler,  N. 
S.  A.,  and  J.  A.  Downing,  C.  A.  C,  did  not  finish. 
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OUTING  FOR   OCTOBER. 


FOOTBALL. 


LOOKING   BACK   AT   THE  SEASON   OF   1894. 

The  study  of  historic  football  is  always  inter- 
esting, and  some  explanation  is  needed  to  correct 
the  erroneous  impression  which  the  public  enter- 
tains as  a  result  of  the  developments  of  last  season. 
I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  game 
shall  prove  itself  worthy  of  the  most  cordial 
support  and  encouragement  of  both  press  and 
public.  Two  years  ago  it  was  under  grave 
suspicion,  and  during  the  past  year  it  has 
practically  been  under  bonds  for  its  good 
behavior.  What  the  next  twelve  months  may 
bring  forth  no  one  can  tell. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
far  from  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  new 
rules.  They  are  equivocal  upon  certain  vital 
points,  and  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
they  have  not  successfully  reduced  the  hazards 
of  the  game,  which  was  one  of  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  framed. 

The  season  of  1894  witnessed  some  remarkable 
changes  in  the  standing  of  the  different  college 
teams  as  exponents  of  the  game.  There  has 
been  an  almost  phenomenal  advance  in  the  foot- 
ball world  of  Cornell  and  the  University  of 
Pennsyh'ania.  The  former  team,  under  the 
skillful  coaching  of  Marshall  Newell,  has  been 
brought  into  the  front  rank,  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  has  virtually  gone  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  and  may  be  said  to  hold  an  indisputa- 
ble claim  to  rank  as  in  every  respect  the  equal 
of  the  best  team  in  this  country  to-day. 

Another  interesting  factis  the  increasing  close- 
ness of  the  Springfield  game  each  year  between 
Yale  and  Harvard.  Speaking  very  frankly,  and 
with  no  pretensions  as  to  the  value  of  the  opinion 
as  anything  more  than  a  merely  individual  one, 
the  Yale  team  has,  in  my  judgment,  perceptibly 
retrograded  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It 
reached  its  climax  during  the  captaincy  of 
McClung.  It  was  a  shade  poorer  during  Mc- 
Cormick's  year,  although  the  difference  was  too 
slight  to  be  at  all  significant.  It  has,  however, 
fallen  off  still  more  during  the  last  two  years, 
owing,  perhaps,  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
missed  the  constant  councils  and  close  sympathy 
of  Mr.  Camp,  to  whom,  assuredly,  more  than  to 
any  other  one  man,  the  game  of  football  and 
Yale's  record  in  the  game,  are  both  indebted. 
Coincident  with  this  slight  decline  at  Yale  there 
has  been  coming  a  gradual  advance  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  Harvard.  The  advance  has  been  but 
slight  as  yet,  but  this  is  in  part  owing  to  the 
methods  of  Harvard's  operations.  What  has 
been  accomplished  has  been  firmly  established 
on  a  good  foundation.  System  has  been  applied 
to  the  work,  and  Harvard  has  unquestionably 
begun  to  grasp  the  principles  of  the  game  with 
clearer  and  truer  insight.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  at  this  juncture  that  the  two  universi- 
ties have  been  forced  into  unpleasant  and 
strained  relations  in  the  matter  of  athletic  con- 
tests. 

LoRiN  F.  Deland. 

IN    THE   MIDDLE   WEST. 

There  will  be  more  football  played  in  the  West 
this  season  than  ever  before,  and  there  will 
scarcely  be  an  educational  institution,  large  or 


small,  that  will  not  be  represented.  Although 
none  of  the  larger  universities  have  opened  yet 
for  the  fall  term,  some  of  the  captains  already 
have  their  men  in  active  practice.  With  the 
season  practically  upon  us,  there  is  as  yet  no 
association  or  league  among  the  larger  institu- 
tions. Each  manager  arranges  his  schedule 
as  he  pleases,  and  the  season  will  close  with 
nothing  definitely  settled  as  to  championship 
honors. 

Last  season  both  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
claimed  the  western  championship.  The  two 
teams  did  not  meet,  and  the  only  way  of  judging 
between  them  wds  by  comparing  th^ir  work 
against  teams  that  both  had  met.  In  no  way 
can  the  welfare  of  the  game  be  better  protected 
in  this  territory  than  by  the  formation  ot  a  league 
of  the  larger  universities,  and  also  one  or  more 
among  the  minor  institutions. 

In  previous  years,  few  it  any  of  the  captains 
attempted  to  get  their  men  into  practice  before 
the  opening  of  the  college  year,  but  this  season 
some  have  endeavored  to  hasten  matters. 

The  development  of  the  game  in  this  territory, 
though  rapid,  has  been  more  or  less  retarded  by 
the  diffidence  with  which  the  western  public 
attend  games.  Few  managers  have  had  the 
funds  with  which  to  employ  our  high-priced 
coach,  unless  the  athletic-loving  members  of  the 
alumni  assisted.  From  a  financial  point  of  view, 
football  has  not  been  a  success  so  far  as  the 
majority  of  teams  are  concerned,  for  practically 
none  of  them  end  the  season  with  a  balance  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  men  went  into 
practice  early  in  September,  and  though  Lyman, 
Bunge,  Majors  and  Nelson  will  not  return  to  col- 
lege, Capt.  Richards  expects  to  be  able  to  fill  the 
places  of  the  absentees  without  any  great 
trouble.     Wisconsin  may  be  relied  on  as  strong. 

Chicago  has  almost  the  entire  team  of  last  year 
back,  and  the  places  of  the  absentees  will  be 
taken  by  men  that  have  been  developed  else- 
where. At  Northwestern,  Van  Doozer,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association's  team 
last  year,  will  be  captain,  and  the  management 
claims  to  have  brought  players  from  Purdue 
and  Baker.  Northwestern  had  a  disastrous 
record  last  year,  and  evidently  proposes  to  use 
vigorous  metliods  this  season. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  team  in  the  West  has  bet- 
ter prospects  than  Michigan.  Their  victory  over 
Cornell  last  fall  was  not  dimmed  by  their  disas- 
trous game  against  Chicago  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  and  enthusiasm  is  at  its  height.  Michigan 
loses  but  few  of  last  year's  team,  quarter-back 
Baird's  place  being  the  most  difficult  to  fill.  Still 
the  loss  of  a  few  men  will  not  discourage  Capt. 
Henninger,  for  he  has  a  vast  number  of  candi- 
dates, and  the  success  of  the  team  last  season 
has  made  everybody  anxious  to  don  the  canvas 
jacket. 

I  doubt  if  any  western  university  has  a  more 
glorious  prospect  than  Illinois.  The  success  of 
the  team  last  year  was  of  the  negative  sort, 
due  in  a  great  degree  to  insufficient  coach- 
ing and  to  unfortunate  injuries  to  several  of 
the  team's  best  men  early  in  the  season.  The 
fact  that  centre-rush  Gaul  had  two  ribs 
broken,     end-rush     Cooper     a    broken    collar- 


FOOTBALL. 


bone,  and  quarter-back  Moody  a  broken  rib,  all 
in  rapid  succession,  rather  cooled  the  ardur  ot 
tootball  aspirants,  and  weaki  ned  liie  nerve  ot 
older  players.  These  casualties  are  probably  the 
sole  cause  of  the  discouraging  prospect  this  lall. 
Seven  or  eight  of  last  year's  team  will  be  back, 
and  Captain  Hotchkiss  proposes  to  make  a  de- 
termined effort  to  get  out  a  satisfactory  team. 

Very  little  is  yet  di\'ulged  by  Minnesota  vs. 
Purdue,  as  to  their  prospects,  but  when  the  games 
come,  both  will,  no  doubt,  be  represented  by 
strong  elevens.  Purdue  always  takes  with  ease 
the  Indiana  State  League  championship,  and 
divides  honors  with  the  other  big  elevens.  This 
year  Illinois  and  Purdue  end  the  season  with 
a  Thanksgiving  Day  game,  making  it  really 
a  championship  match,  which,  I  trust,  may  be- 
come a  permanent  arrangement. 

Harry  F.  Kendall. 

in  the  east. 

The  coming  year  promises  to  be  most  impor- 
tant for  the  game  of  football.  It  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  the  game  as  played  last  year  resulted  in 
contests  so  fast  and  rough  as  to  make  it  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  game  should  not  be  abolished 
outright.  In  addition,  bad  blood  cropped  out  in 
several  gaines,  and  slugging  abounded.  The  offi- 
cials in  charge  of  the  games  were  much  to  blame, 
for  they  evidently  feared  to  weaken  either  team 
by  disqualifying  offending  players,  as  the  rules 
demand.  As  a  consequence,  the  players  became 
more  and  more  open  in  their  foul  tactics,  and  a 
few  games  degenerated  into  disgraceful  exhi- 
bitions, in  which  nearly  every  play  resulted  in 
injury  to  one  or  more  players.  ■  At  the  close  of 
the  season  there  was  a  very  general  call  for  re- 
form, and  in  some  cases  lor  abolition.  At  Har- 
vard, the  faculty  at  one  time  seemed  on  the 
point  of  forbidding  all  football  in  the  future,  but 
were  restrained  by  a  desire  to  give  the  players  a 
chance  to  redeem  themseh'es  and  so  retain  the 
game.  The  feeling  that  a  repetition  of  last  year's 
season  would  destroy  the  game  pre\aikd,  auditis 
not  putting  it  too  strong  to  say  that  the  future  of 
the  game  depends  very  much  upon  the  condtict 
of  the  players  during  the  coming  season. 

Many  remedies  for  the  trouble  have  been  sug- 
gested. The  ideal  one,  of  course,  is  a  spirit  of 
fair  play  among  the  contestants  which  shall 
make  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  adopt  foul 
tactics  and  retain  the  respect  of  his  comrades  or 
his  place  on  his  team.  But  we  are  so  far  below 
such  an  ideal  state  of  affairs  that  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  reach  it  in  a  single  season.  Meanwhile 
we  need  officials  with  more  courage — men  who 
will  enforce  the  rules  against  any  offender,  no 
matter  how  important  the  game  or  how  good  the 
player.  Then  we  need  help  from  the  spectators. 
We  need  the  spirit  of  fair  play  here  also,  in  order 
that  the  official  may  be  supported  if  he  is  com- 
pelled by  the  misconduct  of  a  player  to  disqualify 
him.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  well  also  to  adopt 
the  English  custom  and  disqualify  for  the  full 
playing  season  any  man  once  ruled  off  for  rough 
play.  Such  a  rule  would  certainly  make  the 
players  more  careful.  Finally,  the  suggestion,  of 
a  fourth  official  to  help  watch  the  play  has  many 
supporters.  But  undoubtedly  the  great  net  d  is 
the  spirit  of  fair  play  among  players  and  specta- 
tors alike.  We  probably  never  shall  reach  the 
point  when  officials  are  not  needed,  but  certainly 


players  and  spectators  can   help  the  oflficial  pi  r- 

form  his  duties.  There  is  at  present  too  much 
tendency  to  make  a  hero  out  of  the  man  who  is 
ruled  oft'  for  roughnes.s.  If  he  were  made  to  f-.  el 
that  he  had  disgraced  himself  our  games  would 
be  cleaner  and  more  interesting  for  all  concerned. 
The  game  of  football  has  so  many  good  points 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  it  the  spirit  of  "  win  at 
any  cost"  should  result  in  its  abolition. 

fcasteru  football  does  not  promise  as  much 
as  lovers  of  the  game  could  wish,  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  close  of  last  year's  play  lelt 
affairs  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  sub- 
sequent events,  instead  of  improving  matters, 
have  made  them  much  worse. 

The  championship  could  not  be  awarded  on 
last  season's  play,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
leading  teams,  Yale  and  Pennsylvania  did  not 
meet.  Both  these  teams  defeated  Princeton  rather 
easily.  The  Harvard- Yale  game  w.isthe  hardest 
fought  in  the  history  of  football,  Yale  finally 
winning  by  a  combination  of  good  luck  and  fine 
individual  play,  though  Harvard's  team  work  was 
generally  considered  superior.  This  game  de- 
veloped much  bad  feeling,  and  slugging  was 
disgustingly  prevalent.  Afterward  Pennsylvania 
had  an  easy  time  with  the  crippled  Harvard 
team,  thus  leaving  two  teams  with  a  clean  record 
of  victories.  Attempts  to  bring  them  together 
failed. 

Then  followed  trouble  and  dissension.  Yale 
and  Harvard  disagreed  so  seriously  that  it  is  still 
uncertain  whether  their  usual  game  will  be 
played  this  year,  and  Princeton  has  announced 
that  for  the  present  she  has  no  intention  of  enter- 
ing into  further  arrangements  with  Pennsylvania. 
As  it  looks  now,  Yale  will  play  Princeton,  and 
Harvard  will  play  Pennsylvania.  Cornell  is  for- 
tunate in  having  a  game  with  each  of  the  "big 
four,"  except  Yale,  the  latter  still  holding  off 
from,  all  contests  with  Cornell.  The  result  is 
that  Cornell  has  three  big  games.  Harvard, 
Princeton  and  Pennsylvania  two,  and  Yale  but 
one.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  differ- 
ences may  be  patched  up  before  November,  so 
that  we  may  have  more  good  games.  The  pres- 
ent situation  is  certainly  a  disgrace  to  American 
sport. 

No  very  decided  developments  in  the  shape  of 
new  plays  are  expected  this  year.  The  rule  adopted 
to  prevent  momentum  plays  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful, as  improved  team  play  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  side  having  the  ball  to  send 
seven  or  eight  men  at  a  full  run  against  the  front 
in  the  opponent's  line  selected  for  the  attack. 
This  makes  it  very  hard  for  the  player  who  has 
to  meet  this  body  of  men,  for  he  generally  has 
to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  play  practically  alone 
and  while  standing  still,  the  opponents.-  oik  the 
other  hand,  being  under  good  headway.  The 
penalty  on  the  fair  catch  has  not  proved  strong 
enough,  and  the  rules  against  slugging  and 
rough  play  need  to  be  more  rigidly  enforced  if 
the  game  is  to  stay.  It  is  not  too  late  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  universities  to  get  to- 
gether and  make  some  of  the  needed  changes  in 
the  rules,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  do  so. 
It  seems  impossible  for  the  officials  at  present  in 
charge  of  the  game  io  watch  the  players  as  is 
necessary,  and  the  addition  of  a  fourth  man  would 
be  wise. 

Concerning  the  prospects  of  the  various  teams, 
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little  can  be  said  at  present.  Yale  has  lost  a 
majority  of  her  famous  team,  and  Murphy  and 
the  younger  Hinkey  in  the  line  and  Captain 
Thorne  at  half-back  are  the  only  veterans  left. 
Still  Captain  Thorne  has  a  lot  of  good  substitutes, 
and  will  doubtless  turn  out  a  team  whicii  will 
keep  up  Yale's  good  record.  He  has  the  best  of 
all  football  generals  in  Mr.  Camp,  and  the  Yale 
coaching  force  is  well  known  as  the  best  organized 
and  most  harmonious  body  of  men  in  the  colleges. 
Practice  for  the  backs  began  September  i6th,  and 
the  other  candidates  commenced  work  a  little 
later.  The  schedule  as  arranged  includes  games 
with  most  of  the  new  colleges,  and  winds  up  with 
the  Princeton  game. 

At  Harvard  the  authorities  are  saying  very 
little  about  football,  and  their  plans  are  not  yet 
made  public.  It  is  very  certain  that  concessions 
must  be  made  to  those  who  think  the  game  takes 
too  much  time,  and  practice  will  doubtless  begin 
later  than  usual  and  be  confined  to  shorter  hours 
than  has  been  customary.  Mr.  Lathrop,  who 
looked  after  the  physical  condition  of  the  men  so 
well  last  year,  will  again  take  charge  of  the 
training,  while  the  coaching  forces  will  be  headed 
by  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Deland.  Captain  Brewer 
bosses  but  three  men,  ex-Captain  Emmons, 
Waters  and  Mackie,  all  of  whom  are  in  the  Uni- 
versity but  barred  out  by  Harvard's  four-year 
rule.  The  substitutes  have  nearly  all  returned, 
and  Captain  Brewer  will  not  lack  for  material.  The 
great  need  at  present  is  a  punter,  no  one  having 
yet  turned  up  who  could  hold  his  own  with  the 


best  of  other  colleges.  The  Harvard  schedule  is 
not  yet  made  public,  but  both  the  Cornell  and 
Pennsylvania  games  are  to  be  played  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

At  Princeton  practice  began  September  nth. 
The  fine  showing  of  last  year's  team  has  prompted 
the  management  to  adopt  a  new  style  of  training, 
and  the  events  will  be  lighter  than  last  year. 
Princeton  has  lost  almost  half  of  last  year's  men, 
but  still  has  enough  veterans  to  form  a  nucleus 
for  a  good  team. 

At  Pennsylvania  football  is  already  booming, 
I-  J  this  year's  team  promises  to  be  very  strong. 
The  men  have  been  at  work  since  the  first  part 
of  September,  and  Captain  Williams  has  a  fine 
lot  of  heavy-weights  among  his  candidates.  Of 
last  year's  team  all  have  returned  except  one  end, 
and  the  half-backs,  Knipe  and  Osgood.  For  the 
vacant  position  there  is  a  host  of  good  material, 
and  Pennsylvania  confidently  expects  a  better 
team  than  last  year.  Coach  Woodruff  is  again 
in  charge  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  whole 
university.  The  schedule,  as  arranged,  calls  for 
two  games  a  week,  most  of  them  on  the  home 
grounds. 

At  Cornell,  most  of  last  year's  team  will  return 
and  a  strong  eleven  is  expected.  Marshall  Newell 
will  again  be  in  charge.  The  university  at  large 
is  particularly  well  pleased  with  the  dual  arrange- 
ment with  Harvard,  and  Cornell  athletics  are  ex- 
pected to  take  a  turn  for  the  better  in  conse- 
quence. The  smaller  colleges  have  not  yet  taken 
up  football.  Hastings  Holyoke. 
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NEW   YORK    ATHLETIC   CLUB. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Captain  in  selecting  his 
team  for  the  International  match,  the  Athletic 
Committee  have  held  a  series  of  trial  races  be- 
tween the  several  candidates. 

The  best  records  made  were  : 

Three-quarter-mile  run — T.  P.  Conneff,  3m. 
2|s. ;  C.  Kilpatrick,  2,  by  20  yards  ;  G.  W.  Orton 
and  A.  M.  Remington  a  dead  heat  for  third 
place.  ConnefF's  time  is  4IS.  faster  than  the 
world's  best  amateur  record. 

I -mile  run — T.  P.  Conneff',  half-mile,  2m.  6|s. ; 
three-o^uarter  mile,  3m.  lois. ;  i  mile,  4m.  154s. 
G.  W.  Orton  started  with  Conneff,  led  for  the  first 
quarter,  covered  in  im.  2|s.  and  finished  the 
mile  about  100  yards  behind  ConnefF,  while  E. 
C.  Carter  joined  ConnefF  in  the  last  lap  to  set  the 
pace  in  the  final  300  yards.  ConnefF's  time,  4m. 
154s.,  is  the  world's  fastest  amateur  record,  sup- 
planting 4m.  17s.  by  F.  E.  Bacon,  Reading  and 
Ashton  Harriers,  at  Stamford  Bridge  Grounds, 
London,  Eng.,  July  6th,  1895. 

Running  high  jump — M.  F.  Sweeney,  6ft.  5in. 
Sweeney  cleared  successively  5ft.,  5ft.  6in.,  and 
6ft.  At  6ft.  5in.  he  cleared  the  bar  at  his  first  at- 
tempt, but  hit  it  as  he  came  down.  On  the 
second  trial  he  cleared  it  with  fully  an  inch  of 
daylight  between  his  body  and  the  bar. 

THE   AMATEUR    CHAMPIONSHIP  MEETING. 

The  twentieth  annual  contests  for  the  award 
of  the  amateur  athletic  championships  of  Ameri- 
ca were  held  September  14th  on  Manhattan 
Field,  New  York  City.  The  weather  \vas  clear 
and  cold,  but  these  grounds  are  so  well  protected 


from  westerly  \vinds  that  they  were  much  more 
comfortable  than  had  been  expected.  A  cold 
wind  from  W.  N.  W.  blew  all  the  afternoon,  with 
frequently  varying  force,  sometimes  so  light  as  to 
be  hardly  noticeable,  and  again  fierce  enough  to 
blow  the  cross-bar  from  the  pegs  of  the  jumping 
standards,  and  once  tipped  over  the  uprights  be- 
fore the  shivering  attendants  could  catch  them. 
The  attendance  was  less  than  2,500,  not  a  quarter 
of  what  the  sport  deserved.  The  quarter-mile 
circuit  and  220-yard  straightaway  ^vere  in  good 
condition,  but  the  cool  air  interfered  with  record- 
breaking,  and  if  previous  times  had  been  beaten, 
the  wind,  with  the  finish  of  all  races  save  the 
quarter-mile,  would  have  prevented  the  accept- 
ance of  the  records.  The  management  was 
prompt,  intelligent  and  efficient,  the  only  point 
open  to  just  criticism  being  the  congested  con- 
dition of  the  inner-ring. 

Of  all  America's  active  athletes  there  were 
only  four  absentees  whose  competition  would 
have  been  at  all  likely  to  alter  the  championship 
record.  These  were  G.  R.  Gray,  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  a  sure  winner  of  the  shot-putting; 
T.  P.  ConnefF,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  sure  winner  of  the 
one-mile  run,  and  probably  also  successful  in  the 
three-mile  run;  and  C.  T.  Buckholz,  Athenian  A. 
C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  H.  H.  Baxter,  N.  Y. 
A.  C,  either  of  whom  could  have  won  the  pole 
vault. 

loo-yard  run,  first  round;  first  three  in  first  heat 
and  first  two  in  second  heat  to  run  in  final;  first 
heat— B.  J.  Wefers,  New  York  Athletic  Club, 
loLs.;  T.  I.  Lee,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  2,  by  2  ft;  W.  W. 
Goodwin,    Louisville,  Ky.,  A.  C,  3.     W.  H.  Jen- 
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nings,  Jr.,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  Field  Club,  4. 
Second  heat — J.  V.  Crum,  Chicago,  111.,  Athletic 
Association,  lo^s.;  F.  W.  Jarvis,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
A.  C,  2,  by  2  yards;  D.  E.  Coville,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  A.  C,  3.  Final  heat — Wefers,  los. ;  Crum,  2, 
by  5  ft.;  Lee,  3,  by  a  foot;  Goodwin,  4,  by  a 
few  inches;  Jarvis,  5.  Crum  was  suffering  from 
a  strain  of  a  back  tendon  of  the  thigh,  and  could 
not  finish  in  his  usual  style.  Lee  won  last  year 
in  lo^s. 

220-yard  run — B.  J.  Wefers,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  2r^s.; 
J.  V.  Crum,  C.  A.  A.,  2,  by  3  yards;  C'.>  .i^. 
Stage,  Cleveland,  O.,  A.  C,  3,  by  2  yards;  T.  I. 
Lee,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  4,  by  a  few  inches;  I.  Brokaw, 
N.  Y.  A.  C.  o;  F.  W.  Jarvis,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  A. 
C,  o;  W.  H.  Jennmgs,  Jr.,  S.  C.  F.  C,  o. 
Crum's  lameness  was  more  apparent  in  this 
race  than  in  the  shorter  sprint.  Lee  won  last 
year  in  22s. 

Quarter-mile  run — T.  E.  Burke,  Boston,  Mass., 
A.  A.,  49|s. ;  G.  Sands,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  2,  by  4  yards; 
A.  S.  Townsend,  Michigan  A.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
3?  by  3  yards  ;  I.  Brokaw,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  4,  by  a 
yard  ;  G.  F.  Sandford,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  5  ;  S.  A. 
Coombes,  N.  J.  A.  C,  o ;  J.  W.  Long,  Athletic 
Club  of  the  Schuylkill  Navy,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
o  ;  T.  F.  Keane,  B.  A.  A.,  last  year's  winner,  did 
not  compete. 

Half-mile  run— C.  H.  Kilpatrick,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
im.  56|s.;  W.  S.  Hippie,  N.  J.  A..  C,  2,  by  5 
yards  ;  A.  M.  Remington,  Suffolk  A.  C,  Boston, 
Mass.,  3  ;  H.  S.  Lyons,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  4  ;  G.  C. 
Hollander,  Pastime  A.  C,  N.  Y.  City,  o  ;  A.  B. 
Dalby,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  o.  Kilpatrick  won  last  year 
in  im.  554s. 

One-mile  run — G.  W.  Orton,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  4m. 
36s.;  A.  J.  Walsh,  Xavier  A.  A.,  N.  Y.  City,  2,  by 
140  yards  ;  J.  H.  Green,  N.  J.  A.  C,  3.  Orton 
won  in  1892  in  4m.  27^s.,  in  1893,  in  4m.  32*3. 
and  in  1894,  in  4m.  24IS. 

Three-mile  run — C.  H.  Bean,  N.  J.  A.  C,  15m. 
19s.;  J.  S.  Rush  worth,  Suffolk  A.  C,  2,  by  a  long 
distance  ;  W.  M.  Hunter,  Suffolk  A.  C,  3  ;  E.  H. 
Baynes,  Suburban  Harriers,  N.  Y.  City,  4.  This 
race  was  substituted  for  the  five-mile  race  of 
former  years,  which  was  won  by  Bean  last  year 
in  26m.  53|s. 

120-yard  hurdle  race,  10  hurdles,  each  3ft.  6in. 
high— S.  Chase,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  i5-?s.;  E.  H.  Cady, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  2,  by  4  feet ;  G.  B.  Hatch,  N.  Y.  A. 
C,  3  ;  J.  Cosgrave,  Ridgefield,  N.  Y.,  A.  C,  4. 
Chase  won  last  year  in  i5|s. 

220-yard  hurdle  race,  10  hurdles,  each  2ft.  6in. 
high.  First  roiind,  first  two  in  each  heat  to  start 
in  final.  First  heat— E.  H.  Cady,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  28is. ; 
M.  Cohen,  N.  J.  A.  C,  2  ;  W.  S.  Deyo,  R.  A.  C, 

3,  after  a  fall.  Second  heat — S.  A.  Syme,  N.  J. 
A.  C,  26|s. ;  J.  Cosgrave,  R.  A.  C,  2,  by  half  a 
yard  ;  M.°  P.  Halpin,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  quit  at  fourth 
hurdle.  Final  heat— Syme,  26is.,  after  tumbling 
at  ninth  hurdle  ;  Cohen,  2,  which  place  he  gained 
by  avoiding  a  fall ;  Cady,  3,  after  turning  a 
somersault  at  last  hurdle,  being  at  the  time  ap- 
parently a  sure  winner ;  Cosgrave,  o.  F.  C. 
Puffer,  N.  J.  A.  C,  who  won  last  year  in  25^3., 
did  not  compete. 

One-mile  walk — S.  Liebgold,  P.  A.  C,  7m., 
i6|s.;  L.  Liebgold,  N.  J.  A.  C,  2;  D.  Fox, 
P.  A.  C,  3  ;  C.  V.  Moore,  Newton,  Mass.,  A.  A., 

4.  S.  Liebgold  won  last  year  in  6m.  35s. 
3-mile    walk — S.     Liebgold,    P.    A.    C,     23m. 

57|s.;  L.    Liebgold,   N.    J.    A.    C,    2;    F.    Durr, 


P.  A.  C,  3  ;  J,  Frazer,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  A.  A.  C, 
o;  C.  V.  Moore,  N.  A.  A.,  o  ;  D.  Fox,  P.  A.  C, 
disqualified  in  last  quarter  mile.  S.  Liebgold 
won  in  1892  in  22m.  27^3. ;  in  1803,  in  23m.  44'is. ; 
and  in  1894,  in  24m.  i8is. 

2-mile  bicycle  race.  Class  A — P.  T.  Dickey, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  5m.  33|s. ;  W.  A.  Roome,  N.  J.  A.  C., 
2,  by  a  few  inches  ;  H.  E.  Hughes,  S.  A.  C,  3,  by 
a  foot  ;  W.  L.  Darmer,  N.  J.  A.  C,  o,  fell  in 
first  lap  but  remounted  ;  L.  Hunter,  N.  J.  A.  C, 
o ;  R.  Dawson,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  o.  Ci.  C.  Smith, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  who  won  last  year  in  5m.  16^3.,  was 
not  eligible,  having  joined  the  paid  class. 

Running  high  jump — M.  F.  Sweeney,  X.  A.  A., 
6ft.  ;  S.  A.  W.  Baltazzi,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  5ft.  lo.iin  ; 
E.  H.  Clark,  B.  A.  A.,  and  J.  Cosgrave.  R.  K.  C, 
tied  at  5ft.  8iin.,  and  in  the  jump-off  Clark  won 
at  5ft.  95in.  Sweeney  won  at  6ft.  in  1892,  at  5ft. 
iiin.  in  1893,  and  at  6ft.  in  1894. 

Running  broad  jump — E.  B.  Bloss,  N.Y.A.C., 
22ft.  2in.  ;  E.  H.  Clark,  B.  A.  A.,  21ft.  8|,in. ;  L. 
P.  Sheldon,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  21ft.  71  in.  ;  W.  B. 
Rogers,  N.  J.  A.  C,  21ft.  e^in.  ;  R.  "T.  Lyons,  N. 
Y.  A.  C,  2 Iff.  5in.  ;  W.  E.  Bottger,  S.  A.  A.,  20ft. 
2in.  :  J.  Cosgrave,  R.  A.  C,  19ft.  io|in.  E.  W. 
Goff,  N.  J.  A.  C,  who  won  last  year  at  22ft.  5in., 
did  not  compete. 

Pole  vault— H.  Thomas,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  loft.,  and 
in  a  subsequent  exhibition  loft.  6in.  ;  G.  Casey, 
N.  J.  A.  C,  9ft.  6in.  ;  C.  T.  Buckholz,  Athenian 
A.  C.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  won  last  year  at 
lift.,  did  not  compete. 

Putting  i61b.  shot  from  a  7-foot  circle,  witKout 
follow— W.  O.  Plickok,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  43ft.  ;  G. 
Wuttrick,  P.  A.  C,  38ft.  3in.  ;  J.  S.  Mitchell,  N. 
Y.  A.  C,  37ft.  Iiin.  G.  R.  Gray,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
who  had  previously  won  for  eight  consecutive 
years,  did  not  compete. 

Throwing  i61b.  hammer  from  a  7-foot  circle, 
without  follow— J.  S.  Mitchell,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  139ft. 
2iin.  ;  H.  P.  Cross,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  I3iit.  ;  W.  O. 
Hickok,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  128ft.  5;in.  ;  G.  Wuttrick, 
P.  A.  C,  ii8ft.  9iin.  This  is  Mitchell's  seventh 
consecutive  annual  victory. 

Throwing  561b.  weight  with  both  hands,  Jrom 
a  7 -foot  circle,  without  follow — ^J.  S.  Mitchell,  N. 
Y.  A.  C,  32ft.  7^in.  ;  G.  Wuttrick,  P.  A.  C,  29ft. 
74in  ;  H.  P.  Cross,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  25ft.  ii-Jin.  ;  W. 
Hickok,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  22ft.  iiin.  This  was  Mit- 
chell's fifth  successive  annual  victory. 

In  scoring  for  points,  the  rules  of  the  A.  A.  U. 
prescribe  that  five  points  shall  be  allowed  for  first 
place,  three  for  second  place,  and  one  for  third 
place.  Calculating  on  this  basis,  the  club  score 
of  this  meeting  is  as  follows  : 


New  York  A.  C 

New  Jersey  A.  C 

Pastime  A.  C 

Boston  A.  A 

Xavier  A.  A 

Chicago,  111.,  A.  A 

Suffolk  A.  C,  Boston 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  A.  C. 
Michigan  A.  A.,  Detroit 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  A.  C. . . 

Totals 
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», 
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2 
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17 

17 

16 
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W.  B.  Curtis. 
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i'hoto.  by  Byron,  M.Y. 


THE    CAMBRIDGE-OXFORD   CRICKET   TEAM. 


C.  E.  M.  WILSON.  \V.  W.  LOWE.  H.  A.  AKKWRIGHT.  J.  C.  HARTLEY. 

V.  T.  HILL.  F.  MITCHELL  (Capt  )  N.  F.  DRUCE. 

W.  MORTIMER.  C.  D.  ROBINSON. 


F.  A.    PHILLIPS.  R.  A.  STUDD. 

F.  W.  MILLIGAN. 


CRICKET. 


The  combined  team  of  cricketers  now  touring 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  a  timely- 
example  of  the  harmony  which  exists  between 
the  rival  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 
Whatever  rivalry  there  may  be  between  the  two 
great  universities  in  opposing  one  another,  it  is 
always  dead  when  the  interest  of  sport  in  general 
is  at  stake.  Whether  it  be  football,  athletics,  boat- 
ing, cricket  or  any  other  out-door  pastime,  the 
pick  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  always  ready 
to  join  hands  in  placing  true  amateur  sport  of 
the  highest  standard  before  the  public. 

The  team  consists  of  the  following :  F. 
Mitchell,  N.  F.  Druce,  R.  A.  Studd,  W.  W.  Lowe, 
W.  M.  Hemingway,  C.  E.  M.  Wilson,  H.  H. 
Marriott,  W.  Mortimer,  C.  D.  Robinson,  H.  A. 
Arkwright  F.  A.  Phillips,  J.  C.  Hartley,  V.  T. 
Hill  and  F.  W.  Milligan.  I  am  pleased  to  record 
that  fhey  are  scheduled  to  play  against  one  uni- 
versity team  in  this  country,  namely  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  students  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  included  cricket  among  their  out- 
door sports  for  years  and,  as  hereafter  chroni- 
cled, the  visitors  met  a  worthy  rival  in  this 
match.  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
write  in  similar  terms  of  all  our  universities  and 


colleges,  but  I  regret  that  Pennsylvania,  Har- 
vard and  Haverford  are  the  only  university  sup- 
porters of  so  worthy  a  game.  Even  Yale,  so  quick 
to  cultivate  sport  in  all  other  branches,  has 
neglected  cricket.  There  is  sc9.rce  a  college 
worthy  of  the  name,  which  has  not  the  facility, 
in  the  way  of  grounds,  to  cultivate  the  game, 
with  every  opportunity  before  them  and  an 
object  lesson  in  the  coming  intercollegiate 
match.  I  trust  that  the  next  team  of  collegians 
to  visit  this  country  will  not  be  obliged  to  return 
with  their  records  showing  but  one  opposing 
team  of  'varsity  men.  Their  schedule  should 
include  games  against  three  or  four  of  our 
leading  colleges,  or  at  least  against  a  combined 
American  university  team. 

The  Cambridge-Oxford  team  made  their  first 
appearance  on  the  grounds  of  the  Staten  Island 
club,  on  September  2d,  3d  and  4th,  against  the 
All-New-York  team  and  won  their  match  from 
the  local  players  by  eight  wickets;  New  York 
batted  first,  but  the  brilliant  fielding  of  the 
Englishmen  did  not  permit  their  score  to  run  up 
very  high,  the  team  being  dismissed  for  112 
In  this  innings  J.  C.  Hartley  took  6  wickets  for 
31    runs,    and   C.    D.  Robinson   exhibited   great 


CRICKET. 


skill  in  handling  the  ball  behind  the  wickets. 
For  the  Americans,  C.  Byers  headed  the  batting 
list  with  a  carefully  compiled  32;  he  was  well 
set  and  would  undoubtedly  have  made  a  large 
score,  but  for  his  miscalculation  in  stepping  out 
to  one  of  Hartley's  slows;  Robinson,  who  was 
looking  ftjr  just  such  a  chance,  stumped  him 
like  a  flash.  A.  E.  Patterson  and  M.  R.  Cobb 
both  exhibited  good  style  in  their  innings. 

The  Englishmen's  innings  opened  in  a  sensa- 
tional manner;  two  wickets  fell  before  a  run  was 
scored;  however  when  K.  F.  Druce  went  to  the 
wicket  a  change  set  in  and  a  long  stand  was 
made  between  him  and  F.  A.  Phillips,  both  men 
hitting  with  great  force  and  accuracy,  and  in  the 
main  very  low;  before  the  partnership  was 
broken  187  runs  had  been  put  on ;  F.  A.  Phillips 
had  run  up  a  total  of  88  runs.  Although  he  was 
missed  three  times,  direct,  and  gave  no  less  than 
five  possible  chances,  his  style  was  much  ad- 
mired, particularly  his  cuts.  N.  F.  Druce,  who 
scored  121  before  being  caught  by  McNutt, 
played  an  innings  that  was  a  pleasure  to  watch; 
there  was  but  one  error  throughout  his  entire 
innings,  and  his  cutting  was  remarkably  well 
placed.  The  Englishmen  were  not  dismissed 
until  they  had  run  up  a  total  of  323,  materially  due 
to  the  very  bad  fielding  and  team  work  of  the 
local  players. 

New  York,  in  their  second  innings,  did  far  bet- 
ter than  at  their  first  attempt  and  put  up  a  good 
total  of  267  runs.  M.  R.  Cobb  got  well  set  this 
time  and  played  an  excellent  innings  of  73  runs; 
had  he  watched  his  colleague  more  closely  for  a 
response  to  his  call  he  mighfhave  stayed  longer. 
It  was  a  great  pity  for  a  man  playing  so  good  an 
innings  to  be  run  out.  R.  T.  Rokeby  made  a 
useful  66  by  hard  hitting,  and  Lohman  hit  out 
vigorously  for  his  24.  F.  F.  Kelly  made  his  23 
by  good,  steady  play. 

The  Englishmen  w^ere  left  with  57  runs  to  get 
to  win  in  their  second  attempt,  but  three  wickets 
were  lost  in  obtaining  them. 

The  scores  follow  : 


NEW   YORK. 

First  Innings. 
C.  Byers.  st.  Robinson,   b.  Hart- 
ley  32 

A.    E.    Patterson,  c.    Wilson,  b. 

Lowe 17 

Tyers,  b.  Arkwright 7 

M.  R.  Cobb,  c.  Millig-an,  b.  Hart- 
ley  16 

Lohmann,  c.  Robinson,  b.  Ark- 
wright    3 

R.  T.  Rokeby,  c.  Hill,  b.  Hart- 
ley   I 

J.  Mart,  St.  Robinson,  b.  Milli- 
gan 8 

F.  F.  Kelly,  c.  Robinson,b.  Milli- 
gan 1 

H.  MacNutt,  b   Milligan 2 

J.  L.  Pool,  c.  Robinson,  b.  Hart- 
ley   3 

F.  C.  Calder,  c.  Arkwright,  b. 
Hartley o 

J.  Rose,  not  out 4 

Extras 18 

Total. 112 


Second  Innings. 

c.  Lowe,    b.    Milli- 
gan  10 

c.  Hill,b.  Milligan.. 10 
c.  Robinson,  b.  Mil- 
ligan   o 

run  out 73 

c.  Hill,  b.  Hartley..  24 

b.  Arkwright 66 

c.  Hill,  b.  Milligan.  12 

b.  Milligan 23 

1.  b.  w.,b.  Hill 12 

c.  Milligan,  b.  Hill,   i 

not  out g 

c.  and  b.  Arkwright  5 
Extras 22 

Total 267 


First  Innings.  Second  Innings. 

N.  F.  Druce,  b.  MacNutt 121    b.  Cobb 6 

F.  A.  Phillips,  b.  MacNutt 88    not  out 6 

R.  A.  Studd,  b.  Cobb 31 

F.  W.  Milligan,  c.  Patterson,   b. 

Kelly 6 

W.  Mortimer,  c.  Rokeby,  b.  Cobb    3 

C.  D.  Robinson,  b.  Kelly 47 

W.  W.    Lowe,  c.   MacNutt,   b. 

Kelly 5 

H.  A.  Arkwright.  not  out v 

J.  C   Hartley,  b.  Kelly o 

Extras 9     Extras 2 

Total 323        Total 58 

The  second  match  of  the  University  team's 
tour  was  played  at  Toronto,  against  Canada,  on 
September  6th  and  7th,  and,  unfortunately  for 
the  'varsity  men,  resulted  in  a  draw,  owing  to 
heavy  rainfall,  which  prevented  them  getting 
the  22  runs  necessary  to  make  the  game  a  win. 

The  Canadians  batted  first  and  went  oft"  well, 
all  their  first  six  men  getting  into  double  figures. 
The  visitors  were  not  fielding  up  to  the  form 
they  exhibited  in  New  York,  but  they  kept  the 
Canadians'  total  down  to  137. 

The  visitors  did  not  lead  by  many  on  their 
first  innings,  the  good  bowling  of  J.  W.  I^aing 
and  P.  C.  Goldingham  keeping  their  total  down 
to  189.  F.  A.  Phillips  played  another  good  innings 
and  gave  the  Canadians  an  exhibition  of  his 
driving  powers,  but  he  did  not  otter  any  chances 
as  in  New  York,  and  had  contributed  an  excellent 
51  before  being  bowled.  C.  D.  Robinson  hit  up 
his  47  runs  in  a  very  little  time.  N.  F.  Druce 
was  also  very  quick  in  running  up  33  before 
being  bowled. 

The  Canadians  were  particularly  active  in  the 
field,  and  some  smart  work  was  seen. 

The  Canadians  were  52  runs  behind  when  they 
started  their  second  innings.  They  fell  consider- 
ably to  pieces  in  their  second  attempt,  and  were 
all  dismissed  for  a  total  of  88.  Rev.  F.  W.  Terry- 
appeared  to  be  the  only  batsman  who  mastered 
the  bowling  of  J.  C.  Hartley  and  W.  W.  Lowe, 
the  former  taking  6  wickets  for  34  runs,  and  the 
latter  3  for  19. 

The  'varsity  men  had  lost  one  wicket  for  15 
runs  in  their  second  innings,  when  the  rain  came 
down,  preventing  any  further  play.  The  draw 
was,  however,  very  inuch  in  their  favor. 

The  scores  follow : 


CAMBRIDGE   AND    OXFORD. 


First  Infiings.  Second  Innings. 

F.  Mitchell,  c.  Calder,  b.  Kelly.,  o  c.  Byers,  b.  Cobb..  8 

V.  T.  Hill,  b.  Cobb o  c.  Tyers,  b.  Kelly.  .15 

C.  E.  M.  Wilson,  run  out 4  not  out 21 


CANADA. 

First  Innings. 
W.  D.  Saunders,  st.  Robinson,  b. 
Hartley 13 

A.  F.  R.  Martin,  c.  Robinson,  b. 

Arkwriffht 12 

P.  C.  Goldingham,  c.  and  b.  Milli 

gan 19 

Rev.  F.  W.  Terry,  c.  Mortimer  b. 

Hartley 20 

J.    M     Laing,    c.    Robinson,    b. 

Hartley 18 

E.    S.    Jacques,    c.    Mitchell,    b. 

Hartley 10 

H.    G.    Wilson,    c.    Marriott,    b. 

Hartley 6 

W.  R.  Wadsworth,  not  out 20 

M.  Boyd,  c.  and  b.  Hartley 2 

M.  G.  Bristowe,  st.  Robinson,  b. 

Hartley o 

G.  S.  Lyon,  c.  Robinson  b.  Ark- 
wright     I 

D' Arcy  Martin,  run  out 4 

Extras 12 

Total 137 


Second  Innings. 

c.     Arkwright,     b. 
Hartley 6 

b.  Hartley 4 

c.  Hill,  b.  Lowe. ...  11 

run  out 15 

1.  b.  w.,  b.  Hartley.  12 
b.  Lowe 4 

b.  Hartley g 

c.  Robinson,      b. 
Lowe g 

b.   Hartley i 

not  out I 

b.   Hartley o 

E.xtras 16 

Total 88 


OUTING  FOR    OCTOBER. 


Cambridgk  and  oxford. 


Second  Innings. 
b.  Laing 


not  out 5 

not  out o 


First  Innings. 

F.  Mitchell  b.  Laing 19 

V  T.  Hill,  c.  Wadsworth,  b. 
Laing 3 

R.  A.  Studd,  c.  Boyd.  b.  Laing.     9 

N.  F.  Druce,  b.  Lyon 33 

F.  A.  Phillip?,  b.  Goldingham.. .  51 

H.  H.  Marriott,  run  out o 

F.  W.  Milligan,  b.  Laing 2 

C.  D.  Robinson,  b.  Goldingham.  47 

W.  Mortimer,  b.  Laing o 

W.  W.  Lowe,  c.  Terry,  b.  Gold- 
ingham       5 

H.  A.  Arkwright,  run  out 4 

J.  C.  Hartley,  not  out o 

Extras i5 

Total i8g        Total is 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  won  their 
match  against  the  Cambridge-Oxford  team  on 
the  13th,  14th  and  i6th  September,  by  loi. 

The  visitors  were  sent  to  the  bat  and  made  a 
score  of  284.  The  home  team  made  but  138  in 
their  first  innings  and  followed,  making  in  their 
second  innings  307.  This  left  the  Cambridge- 
Oxford  team  162  to  get  to  win.  They  were  all 
dismissed  for  61.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
thereby  winning  by  loi  runs. 

The  twenty-second  annual  international  match 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  was  played 
on  September  2d,  3d  and  4th,  at  Toronto,  resulting 
in  a  win  for  Canada  by  140  runs  ;  the  most 
decided  victory  ever  attained  by  the  Canadians 
over  the  United  States. 

The  last  victory  recorded  for  the  Canadians 
was  in  1886,  when,  at  Seabright,  the  match  finished 
in  their  favor  by  97  runs. 

Of  the  twenty-two  matches  played  the  Cana- 
dians have  as  yet  won  but  five,  and  two  have 
been  drawn. 

We  were  pleased  to  note  that  Boston  and  Bal- 
timore were  both  represented  on  the  United 
States  team.  Even  if  it  were  possible  these  places 
might  have  been  filled  by  stronger  players  from 
Philadelphia,  it  is  well  to  make  the  team  repre- 
sentative. 

The  Canadians  won  the  toss  and  started  the 
batting.     In  their  first  innings  they  scored  156. 

D.  W.  Saunders  played  very  careful  cricket  for  26. 
but  the  stand  of  the  innings  was  between  E. 
Jacques  and  W.  R.  Wadsworth  ;  the  former  a  de- 
cided "  stone- wall,"  was  in  an  hour  and  tw^enty 
minutes  for  14  runs,  and  it  was  his  great  patience 
that  enabled  Wadsworth  to  score;  his  70  runs  were 
made  in  just  over  an  hour,  and  during  which 
time  Jacques  only  made  7. 

The  United  States  team  were  dismissed  for  65, 

E.  M.  Crager,  10,  and  F.  H.  Bohlen,29,  being  the 
only  double  figures.  J.  M.  Laing  and  P.  C. 
Goldingham  bowled  remarkably  well,  especially 
the  former,  who  took  7  wickets  for  21  runs. 

Canada's  second  innings  was  a  great  improve- 
ment on  their  first,  and  a  total  of  255  was  reached. 
All  but  two  of  the  team  ran  into  double  figures, 
the  principal  honors  being  credited  to  Rev.  F.  W. 
Terry,  who  batted  freely  for  70  runs. 

When  the  United  States  commenced  their  sec- 
ond innings  they  required  347  runs  to  win. 
Although  they  played  far  better  than  in  their  first 
attempt,  they  could  not  get  their  total  above  206. 

F.  H.  Bohlen  played  a  magnificent  innings  for  80  ; 
he  made  ten  fours  and  placed  one  ball  over  the 
grand  stand  ;  E.  M.  Cregar  was  next  on  the  bat- 
ting list  with  well  played  48. 


CANADA. 

First  Innings. 

D.  W.  Saunders,  run  out 26 

A.  F.  R.  Martin,  c.  Brooke,  b 
Goodman 9 

J.  M.  Laing,  c.  Brooke,  b.  Good- 
man    o 

P  C.  Goldingham,  c.  Clarke,  b. 
Brooke 5 

F.  W.  Terry,  c.  Cole,  b.  Brooke.  5 

A.  Gillespie,  b.  Brooke 8 

H.  M.  Wilson,  c.  Clarke,  b.  Bris- 
tol          o 

E  S.  Jaques,  r.  Clarke,  b.  Cregar. 14 
W.  R.  Wadsworth,  b.  Sharp 70 

G.  S.  Lyon,  c.  Ralston,  b.  Cregar  o 

M.  Boyd,  not  out o 

Extras 19 


Second  Innings. 
b.  Goodman 28 

run  out 16 

St.  Ralston  b  Bristol.  10 

b.  Goodman 24 

b.  Goodman 70 

not  out 15 

c. Ralston  b.  Brooke  22 

b.  Brooke 26 

c.  Bohlen,  b.    Bris- 
tol  10 

b.  Krooke. .  .  .■ g 

c   Ralston,  b.  Bristol  2 
Extras 23 


Total 156        Total 255 


UNITED    STATES. 

First  Innings. 

J.  S.  Clark,  b.  Goldingham.: i 

H.  B.  Cole,  b.  Laing o 

F,.  M.  Cregar,  c.  and  b.  Golding- 
ham   10 

F.  H.  Bohlen,  c.  Martin,  b.  Gold- 
ingham   29 

F.  W.    Ralston,    c.    Saunders,    b. 
Laing i 

G.  G.  Brooke,  b.  Laing o 

W.    T.    G.    Bristol,    c.    Boyd,    b. 

Laing 3 


Second  Innings. 
c.  Boyd,  b.  Jaques.  9 

b.  Laing o 

c.  Bristoweb.  Laing  48 

c.  and  b.  Lyon 80 

b.  Laing o 

run  out II 


L.  Haughton,  not  out 5 

J.  W.  Sharp,  b.  Laing 8 

S.  Goodman,  b.  Laing o 

L.  K.  Mallinkrodt,  b.  Laing o 

Extras 8 


c.  Bristowe,  b. Wads- 
worth  9 

c.  Laing  b.  Jaques.  15 

b.  Jaques 2 

not  out 14 

b.  Wadsworth 2 

Extras 16 


Total 65        Total 206 

Very  few  games  remain  unplayed  between  the 
clubs  of  the  Metropolitan  District  League  and 
the  New  York  Cricket  Association. 

The  Metropolitan  District  League  game  be- 
tween Manhattan  and  Staten  Island,  on  August 
17th,  resulted  in  an  easy  victory  for  the  Islanders 
by  56  runs.  Manhattans  were  dismissed  for  a 
total  of  79  and  the  Islanders  ran  up  135. 

On  the  same  day  New  Jersey  A.  C.  scored  a 
victory  over  the  Brooklyns.  New  Jersey,  after 
making  a  total  of  135  for  the  loss  of  six  wickets, 
declared  their  innings,  and  then  dismissed  their 
opponents  for  107. 

On  August  24th  the  New  Jersey  A.  C.  placed 
another  win  to  their  credit  in  defeating  the  New 
Yorks.  The  scores  were.  New  York,  72;  New 
Jersey  A.  C,  146. 

The  League  contest  scheduled  for  August  31st, 
between  the  Staten  Island  and  New  York  teams, 
which  should  have  been  played  on  the  Staten 
Island  grounds,  was  postponed  to  give  the  visiting 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  team  a  good  chance  for 
practice. 

In  the  Association  games  of  August  17th,  Har- 
lem gained  a  victory  over  the  Columbia  team  by 
a  score  of  52  to  21,  and  the  St.  George  lost  to 
Kings  County  by  a  score  of  16  to  50. 

On  August  24th  New  Jersey  second  eleven  won 
their  game  from  St.  George  A.  C.  by  a  70  to  32. 
Paterson  continued  their  unbroken  run  of  vic- 
tories, defeating  the  Harlem  team  by  81  to  49. 

The  Kings  County  paid  the  forfeit  of  sending  a 
short-handed  team  into  the  field  by  losing  their 
game  to  the  Columbias  by  67  to  41. 

On  August  31st  the  New  Jersey  second  eleven 
were  somewhat  surprised  at  being  defeated  by 
the  Kings  County  men  by  11  runs. 

T.  C.  Turner. 
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FIXTURES. 

Sept.  28— Country  Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Fourth  Club 
Handicap  for  Annual  Cup. 

Sept.  28— Essex  County  Club,  Manchester,  Mass.,  Men's 
Handicap. 

Sept.  28— Shinnecock  Hills  Golf  Club,  Southampton,  L.  I., 
Handicap  Matches. 

Oct.  I  to  7 — United  States  Golf  Association,  Newport, 
R.  I.,  Amateur  and  Open  Championships. 

Oct.  10,  II  and  12 — St.  Andrew  s  Golf  Club,  Open  Tourna- 
ment, Match  Open  to  Amateurs,  Match  Open  to  Profession- 
als, Competition  for  Long  Driving  Open  to  Amateurs. 

Oct.  17  to  19— Country  Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Tourna- 
ment and  Fifth  Club  Handicap  for  Annual  Cup. 

Oct.  iQ — St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club,  Si.xth  Handicap. 

Oct.  26 — St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club,  Final  Handicap,  Open 
only  to  Winners  of  Monthly  Handicap. 

Oct.  26 — Shinnecock  Hills  Golf  Club,  Southampton,  L.  I., 
Handicap  Matches. 

Nov.  2— Country  Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sixth  Club 
Handicap  for  Annual  Cup. 

Nov.  5 — St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club  (Election  Day),  Seventh 
Match  for  Championship  of  the  Club. 

Nov.  28 — St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club,  Thanksgiving  Day 
Handicap  Sweepstakes. 

Dec.  7 — Country  Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Seventh  Club 
Handicap  for  Annual  Cup. 

The  crov^^niiig  events  of  the  season,  the  Amateur 
and  Open  Championships,  will  be  in  progress  at 
Newport  almost  as  soon  as  this  issue  of  Outing 
is  in  the  hands  of  its  readers.  Indications  point 
to  a  wide-spread  interest  and  a  very  successful 
gathering  at  this,  the  first,  National  gathering  of 
the  followers  of  the  latest  and  most  acceptable 
addition  to  otir  national  pastimes. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  that  conservative 
progress  which  assures  permanence,  and  the 
Championship  Tournament,  under  the  auspices, 
for  the  first  time,  of  a  really  national  and  thor- 
oughly efficient  organization  of  experts,  is  a 
matter  for  sincere  congratulation. 

We  have  pointed  out  from  time  to  time  the 
pitfalls  in  the  path  of  the  game,  and,  in  the  inter- 
est of  true  amateur  sport,  shall  continue  to  do  so  ; 
our  apprehensions  are  at  all  times,  however, 
qualified  by  the  knowledge  that  the  new  parlia- 
ment of  American  golfers  is  inspired  by  the  true 
spirit.  It  is  only  from  over-zealous  outsiders  that 
there  is  any  danger,  and  the  wider  the  sphere  of 
the  influence  of  the  association  extends,  the  less 
will  be  the  field  in  which  the  dangerous  elements 
can  work.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  those  who  have 
the  interest  of  the  sport  at  heart  to  preach  the 
necessity  of  affiliation  and  alliance.  In  unity 
there  is  not  only  strength,  but  good  government. 

UNITED   STATES    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  amateur  championship  competition  will 
begin  at  Newport  on  Tuesday,  October  ist,  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  clubs  assifciated  or  affiliated  with  the 
United  States  Golf  Association.  The  play  will  be 
by  holes,  in  rounds  of  eighteen  holes,  the  final 
round,  to  consist  of  thirty-six  holes,  to  be  played 
on  a  separate  day.  The  first  prize  will  be  a  gold 
medal;  the  second,  a  silver  medal;  the  third  and 
fourth,  bronze  medals.  The  winner  will  also  re- 
ceive the  $1,000  championship  trophy,  presented 
by  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  which  will  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  club  he  represents  for  the  year. 

INTERNATIONAL   GOLF. 

The  international  golf  tournament  opened  on 
the  Niagara  links,  September  5th,  under  the  best 
possible  weather  conditions.    There  were  twenty- 


six  entries  for  the  opening  handicap,  including 
many  of  the  crack  players  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  George  S.  Willets,  of  the  Chicago 
cltib,  won  the  open  handicap;  he  received  the 
handicap  limit,  eighteen  strokes.  The  driving 
competition  for  distance  and  accuracy,  between 
flags  forty  feet  apart,  was  won  by  Charles  Mac- 
Donald,  who  drove  179  yards  i  foot  6  inches,  the 
best  of  only  three  trials.  T.  M.  Hartley  was  close 
up,  with  176  yards.  The  scores  for  the  open 
handicap  were  : 

Name.  Score.  Handicap.  Net. 

C.  B.  MacDonald 87  Scratch.  87 

T.  M.  Hartley 92  Scratch.  92 

A.  Simpson Not  reported.       Scratch. 

C.  Hunter m  Scratch.  m 

R.  G.  Dickson 1:0  Less    5  105 

J.G.Dickson          m  Less    6  105 

A.  L.  Livermore 103  Less    6  97 

H.  W.  Mickle 107  Less    7  100 

B.  Dickson 113  Less    8  105 

J.  B.  Upham 112  Less  12  100 

R.B.Kerr 117  Less  12  105 

F.  P.  Betts 113  Less  12  102 

E.  A.  Worthington 141  Less  18  123 

George  S.  \Villets 98  Less  1 8  iso 

James  Deering 116  Less  18  qS 

H.  O.  Talmadge 119  Less  18  loi 

H.  Chatfield  Taylor 130  Less  18  112 

J.  M.  Knapp 121  Less  18  103 

E.  A.  Bell T49  Less  18  131 

A.  Coffey 158  Less  18  140 

E.  Coffey 146  Less  18  128 

A.Cleveland  Lancing 133  Less  i3  115 

G.  Wilmerding 113  Less  18  95 

H.D.Warren Notreported.        Less  18 

R.  Ingles Not  reported.       Less  18 

Driving  Competition— C.  B.  MacDonald.  Chicago,  179yds. 
ift.  ein.  ;  T.  M.  Hartley,  Kingston,  176yds. ;  F.  P.  Betts, 
London,  173yds.  2ft. ;  Charles  Huntt  r,  Toronto,  ijSyds.  8ft. 

The  international  championship  began  Septem- 
ber 6th,  in  almost  perfect  weather.  In  the  first 
rottnd  Scott  defaulted  to  Simpson.  Mickle  beat 
Harly.  Stanclifte  defaulted  to  Upham.  A.  W. 
Smith,  the  Canadian  champion,  defeated  R.  G. 
Dickson.     J.  G.  Dickson  defatilted  to  Livermore. 

In  the  second  round,  C.  B.  MacDonald  beat 
Hunter,  and  A.  W.  Smith  beat  A.  L.  Livermore. 

In  the  finals,  September  7th,  after  a  tie  at  the 
seventeenth  hole,  Macdonald  won  by  a  score  of 
one  up. 

The  ladies'  single  competition,  nine  holes,  was 
won  by  Miss  Geale,  of  Niagara,  with  a  score  of 
65.  Mrs.  Herbert  Chatfield  Taylor,  of  Chicago, 
was  second,  with  71. 

Philadelphia  Country  Club. — The  first  annual 
tournament  of  this  club  is  attracting  consider- 
able attention.  The  first  day,  October  17th,  will 
be  given  up  to  professional  exhibition  matches. 
Amateurs  will  have  the  second  and  third  days. 
Their  handicap  is  limited  to  eighteen  strokes,  and 
is  open  to  members  of  any  recognized  golf  club 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  The  prize  is 
$50  in  plate.  Second  and  third  prizes  will  be 
given.  The  competition  will  be  an  eighteen  hole 
one.  There  will  also  be  a  scratch  foursome  com- 
petition, open  only  to  club  teams  from  associated 
or  allied  clubs  of  the  United  States  Golf  Associa- 
tion.   The  conditions  governing  the  contests  are: 

1.  Entries  close  Saturday,  October  14th. 

2.  Competitors  must  send  their  club  handicap  for  eigh- 
teen holes  at  time  of  entry,  together  with  the  record  of  their 
course  for  eighteen  holes. 

3.  Drawings  will  be  by  lot,  and  order  of  matches  will  be 
posted  on  bulletin-board  in  hall  of  club-house. 

C.  Turner. 
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NAlRRAGANSETT. 

The  annual  contest  for  the  Eastern  division 
doubles  began  August  13th,  at  the  courts  of  the 
courts  of  the  Narragansett  Casino.  The  entry- 
list  was  larger  than  usual,  and  in  general  the 
matches  were  well  contested.  In  the  semi-final 
round  Wrenn  and  Chace  met  Fischer  and  Paret, 
defeating  them  in  three  sets.  Howland  and 
Foote,  the  intercollegiate  champions,  won  in 
four  sets  from  Budlong  andTalmage  after  a  very 
close  match.  The  final  match  was  excellently 
.played.  The  poor  showing  of  Wrenn  and  Chace 
at  Southampton  against  Howland  and  Foote 
seemed  to  indicate  a  sure  victory  for  the  latter 
pair,  but  by  careful  and  steady  work  Wrenn  and 
Chace  won.  In  team  work  Howland  and  Foote 
were  superior  to  their  opponents,  but  were  less 
brilliant  in  individual  play. 

The  championship  match  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  pairs  was  played  on  a  very  poor 
court,  and  hence  did  not  show  the  best  qualities 
of  the  contestants.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  the  Western  team,  C.  B.  and  S.  R.  Neel,  were 
outclassed  by  their  opponents.  Wrenn  was  at  his 
best,  showing  his  remarkable  generalship,  while 
Chace  was  less  careful  in  his  methods.  In  the 
third  set  the  Neel  brothers  made  a  strong  effort, 
W'iiming  a  love  set,  but  failed  to  keep  up  the 
pace  in  the  following  set  which  was  easily  won 
by  the  Eastern  pair.  This  victory  entitled  Wrenn 
and  Chace  to  meet  Hovey  and  Hobartthe  follow- 
ing week  at  Newport  as  challengers  for  the 
national  championship. 

In  connection  with  the  tournament  an  invita- 
tion singles  was  held,  the  interest  in  which  was 
lessened  by  the  withdrawal  of  Wrenn  and  Earned. 
The  strongest  men  entered  were  Howland  and 
Stevens,  but  to  every  one's  surprise  the  latter 
was  defeated  in  the  semi-final  round  by  Paret. 
In  the  final  Howland  had  little  difficulty  in  defeat- 
ing Paret,  yet  the  latter  played  a  plucky  and 
accurate  game. 

THE   NATIONAL   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  fifteenth  annual  tournament  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawn  Tennis  Association  began  August 
20th  at  the  Newport  Casino.  Although  there 
were  eighty-two  entries,  the  matches  were  con- 
cluded in  a  week's  time  through  good  manage- 
ment and  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  nearly 
all  of  the  contests  were  of  short  duration.  The 
innovation  this  year  adopted  by  the  executive 
committee  of  holding  the  doubles  championship 
match  on  the  first  day  relieved  the  monotony 
usual  to  the  preliminary  events. 

Hobart  and  Hovey  were  prime  favorites  for 
the  doubles,  and  their  defeat  can  only  be  attrib- 
uted to  lack  of  practice.  Dr.  Pim,  during  his  re- 
cent visit  to  this  country,  said  of  them,  "I  doubt 
if  there  is  a  superior  pair  in  the  world."  It 
seemed  to  be  an  ofif  day,  however,  for  them,  and 
the  lobbing  tactics  of  Wrenn  and  Chace  proved 
successful.  There  were  very  few  sharp  rallies 
during  the  match,  and  it  was  principally  on  er- 
rors that  the  present  champions  achieved  their 
victory. 

In  the  singles  the  Only  match  of  interest  in  the 
first  Tound  was  that  between  Earned  and  Post. 
With  two  sets  to  one  against  him,  Earned  suc- 


ceeded in  pulling  out  the  match.  The  default  of 
Richard  Stevens  in  this  round  gave  Hovey  an 
easy  road  to  the  semi-finals.  The  second  round 
was  characterized  l.iy  short  matches,  the  only 
one  of  especial  interest  being  that  between  How- 
land and  Millett,  in  which  the  latter  made  a  most 
creditable  showing  by  taking  the  third  set6-i. 
Foote  met  Ware,  the  int.-rscholastic  champion, 
in  the  next  round,  and  a  close  five-set  match  en- 
sued— one  of  the  hardest  fought  matches  of  the 
tournament.  In  the  fifth  set  Ware  brought  the 
score  from  2-4  to  5-4,  but  by  the  excellent  lob- 
bing of  his  opponent  lost  the  set  8-6. 

The  real  contests  of  the  tournament  began  in 
the  fourth  round  when  Chace,  whose  chances  for 
the  championship  were  the  best,  lost  his  match  to 
Carr  Neel,  the  Western  doubles  champion. 
Chace  failed  entirely  both  in  speed  and  accu- 
racy, while  his  opponent  was  not  only  good  at 
the  net  but  lobbed  with  precision  and  judgment. 

Howland  and  Earned  each  won  in  four  sets 
from  Budlong  and  Foote  after  interesting  matches, 
while  Hovey  had  no  difficulty  in  defeating 
Hinckley. 

It  was  in  the  semi-final  round  that  Hovey 's  hard 
work  began,  the  result  of  which  has  placed  him 
the  fifth  champion  of  the  United  States.  He  had 
played  in  so  few  tournaments  this  season  that  no 
one  could  fairly  estimate  his  ability,  and  the  los- 
ing of  the  doubles  championship  made  his 
chances  appear  quite  dim.  Many  thought  that 
Neel  would  at  least  ^we.  him  a  hard  fight,  and  he 
did  succeed  in  making  an  interesting  contest,  al- 
though he  failed  to  gain  a  set.  Hovey  played 
fast,  and  lost  no  opportunity  at  the  net,  always 
keeping  Neel  on  the  defensive.  The  other  match 
of  the  semi-final  between  Earned  and  How'land 
was  much  more  exciting,  and  while  it  resulted  in 
three  straight  sets  for  Earned  every  point  was 
well  contested.  Earned  played  chiefly  from  the 
base  line,  and  his  work  was  swiit  and  accurate. 
In  the  last  set  Howland  appeared  tired,  and  after 
taking  one  game  by  a  brilliant  effort  lost  the 
match. 

Thus  E[ovey  and  Earned  met  in  the  finals.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  Earned  would  win. 
The  match  was  played  August  26th,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  of  the  largest  number  of  spectators 
ever  assembled  at  the  Casino.  Unexpected  to  all, 
the  match  Was  one-sided.  Hovey  showed  more 
perfect  form  than  in  his  match  with  Neel,  and  in 
every  particular  outplayed  his  opponent.  He 
used  the  best  of  judgment,  whereas  Earned  de- 
feated himself  in  many  instances  by  driving  into 
the  net  and  out  of  court.  The  second  set  dis- 
played the  most  brilliant  tennis  of  the  day.  By 
accurate  placing  Hovey  brought  the  score  to  3-I 
in  his  favor,  when  Earned  improved,  and  by 
steady  play  finally  made  the  score  games  all.  In 
the  concluding  games  Earned  became  erratic  in 
his  strokes  and  the  third  set  went  to  Hovey,  al- 
though at  one  time  Earned  ltd  4-3. 

The  championship  match  on  the  following  day 
was  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  final.  From  the 
outset  it  was  evident  that  Wrenn  was  not  in  as 
good  form  as  last  year,  when  he  defeated  Good- 
body;then,  too,  beseemed  to  realize  that  in  Hovey 
he  had  an  opponent  who  was  most  acquainted 
with  his  game,  and  one  not  fatigued  by  a  series 
of  hard  five  set  matches,  as  has  usually  been  the 
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case  with  the  winners  of  the  all-comers.  His 
usual  lobbing  tactics  failed  entirely  against 
Hovey's  smashing,  and  seldom  during  the  match 
was  he  able  to  gain  a  position  at  the  net. 

Throughout  the  contest  Wrenn  was  kept  on 
the  defensive,  covering  his  ground  well  and 
often  making  remarkable  returns.  He  showed 
no  lack  of  coolness  or  nerve,  even  when  Hovey 
was  within  a  point  or  two  of  winning. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  tlie  match. 
Placed  balls  :  Hovey,  49  ;  Wrenn,  16.  Won  on 
outs  :  Hovey,  26  ;  Wrenn.  30.  Won  on  balls 
netted  :  Hovey,  19  ;  Wrenn,  26.  Double  faults  : 
Hovey,  2  ;  Wrenn,  2.  Total  points  won  :  Hovey, 
96;  Wrenn,  74. 

In  the  contest  for  the  interscholastic  champion- 
ship, L.  E.  Ware,  of  Harvard,  defeated  M.  G. 
Beaman,  of  Princeton,  and  J.  P.  Sheldon,  of 
Yale,  won  easily  from  C.  F.  Waltz,  of  Columbia. 
An  interesting  contest  then  took  place  between 
the  Harvard  and  Yale  representatives,  in  which 
Ware  displayed  great  ability.  Sheldon  made  a 
good  five  set  contest,  but  showed  less  experience 
as  a  tournament  player.  The  consolation  prize 
was  won  by  C.  E.  Sands,  who  last  year  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  semi-final  round  in  the  all- 
comers. 

Doubles,  national  championship — R.  D.  WYenn 
and  Malcolm  G.  Chace  (challengers)  beat  F.  H. 
Hovey  and  Clarence  Hobart  (holders)  7-5,  6-1, 
8-6. 

Singles,  preliminary  round  —  H.  B.  Needham 
beat  D.  Miller  by  default,;  J.  F.  Talmage,  Jr., 
beat  W.  M.  Scudder  6-3,  6-3,  4-6,  6-4  ;  E.  P. 
Fischer  beat  W.  K.  Brice  by  default  ;  J.  C.  David- 
'son  beat  B.  F.  Davis  9-7,  4-6,  6-3,  6-1  ;  S.  F. 
Wise  Ijeat  G.  P.  Herrick  7-5,  6-4,  7-5  ;  G.  W.  Lee 
beat  E.  A.  S.  Lewis  6-2,  6-3,  6-2  ;  J,  A.  Hovey 
beat  Alfred  S.  Taylor  4-6,  6-4,  2-6,  6-4,  7-5  ;  M. 
G.  Chace  beat  C.  E.  Sands  6-2,  6-3,  6-4 ;  R.  W. 
P.  Matthews  beat  W.  A.  Jones  6-3,  6-4,  7-5  ; 
Alfred  Codman  beat  C.  Hale  6-2,  6-1,  6-3  ;  A.  P. 
Hawes  beat  F.  M.  Pile  2-6,  7-5,  6-3,  7-9,  6-2  ; 
H.  Ward  beat  W.  H.  Barnes  6-2,  6-2,  6-3  ;  James 
Terry  beat  J.  K.  Willing  4-6,  7-5,  4-6,  6-4,  6-3  ; 
Evarts  Wrenn  beat  N.  H.  Lord  6-2,  6-3,  6-0  ;  S. 
C.  Millett  beat  R.  P.  Davis  6-3,  5-7,  6-2,  7-5  ;  J. 
P.  Paret  beat  M.  G.  Beaman  6-1,  6-4,  7-5  ;  John 
Howland  beat  J.  C.  W.  Brooks  6-3,  6-1,  6-2  ;  R. 
H.  Palmer  beat  H.  W.  Herrick  6-4,  6-3,  3-6,1-6, 

6-3- 

First  round  — G.  C.  Hinckley  beat  Charles 
Bradley,  Jr.,  6-2,  6-3,  6-0  ;  J.  W.  Wear  beat  C. 
H.  Hatch  8-6.  6-3,  6-4  ;  C.  F.  Walz  beat  E.  Stille 
6-3,  6-3,  3-6,  6-0  ;  H.  Clews, 'Jr.,  beat  Needham 
3-6,  6-3,  6-3,  6-1  ;  S.  Henshaw  beat  H.  D. 
•Cleveland  4-6.  6-2,  2-6,  6-2,  6-3  ;  C.  A.  Gould 
beat  J.  H.  Masson,  Jr.,  6-2,  6-3,  6-3  ;  F.  H. 
Hovey  beat  W.  L.  Jennings  6-2,  6-3,  3-6,  6-4  ; 
W.  Maynadier  beat  Arthur  Taylor  2-6,  6-4,  6-2, 
3-5,  6-3  ;  Scott  Gi'iffin  beat  B.  S.  De  Garmendia 
6-3,  4-6,  6-2,  7-5  ;  E.  A.  Crowninshield  beat  J.  F. 
Hobart  6-2,  5-7,  6-2,  7-5  ;  J.  D.  E.  Jones  beat 
C.  Tete,  Jr.,  6-2,  6-2,  6-0  ;  Carr  B.  Neel  beat  H. 
E.  Avery  3-6,  7-5,  6-I,  6-1  ;  J.  A.  Ryerson  beat 
J.  S.  Cushman  6-0,  6-3,  6-3  ;  S.  D.  Reed  beat  C. 
C.  Stillman  7-5,  6-2,  6-2  ;  C.  R.  Budlong  beat  J. 
C.  Neely  by  default  ;  W.  A.  Earned  beat  A.  W. 
Post  6-3,  4-6,  2-6,  6-1,  6-3  ;  W.  H.  Brown  beat 
E.  K.  McEnroe  by  default  ;  A.  L.  Williston  beat 
William  Boag  6-3,  6-2,  6-4 ;  Leo  Ware  beat  W. 
P.  Herrick  6-2,  6-1,  6-2  ;  John  Howland  beat  J. 


P.  Paret  6-2,  6-4,  7-5  ;  A.  K.  Foote  beat  G.  L. 
Wrenn,  Jr.,  6-2,  6-8,  6-2,  6-0;  J.  Davidson  beat 
S.  F.  Wise  6-4,  6-2,  3-6,  4-6,  6-2  ;  G.  W.  Lee 
beat  J.  A.  Hovey  6-2,  6-4,  7-5  ;  J.  B.  Bartow 
beat  R.  C.  Sands  9-7,  6-4,  7-5  ;  S.  L.  Smith  beat 
Richard  Stevens  by  default  ;  Fischer  beat  Tal- 
mage 6-4,  6-4,  6-4  ;  Chace  beat  Matthews  6-0, 
6-2,  6-1;  Codmati  beat  Hawes  60,  6-3,  6-4; 
Terry  beat  Ward  6-2,  5-7,  7-5,  8-6  ;  Millett  beat 
Wrenn  7-5,  6-1.  6-3. 

Second  round — Hinckley  l>eat  Wear  6-4,  6-1, 
6-1  ;  Smith  beat  Maynadier  6-3,  6-0,  4-6,  7-5  ; 
Hovey  beat  Griflfin  6-2,  6-0,  6-1  ;  Crowninshield 
beat  Bartow  6-2,  7-5,  3-6,  6-4  ;  Jones  beat  Walz 
6-2,  7-5,  6-2  ;  Neel  beat  Clews  6-i,  6-2,  6-2  ; 
Chace  beat  Lee  6-4,  7-5,  9-7  ;  Ryerson  beat 
Palmer  3-6,  6-2,  6-4,  6-2  ;  Earned  beat  Thomp- 
son 6-2,  6-2,  6-3  ;  Henshaw  beat  Brown  6-3,  6-0, 
6-3  ;  Foote  beat  Gould  6-2,  6-1,  6-2  ;  Budlong 
beat  Reed  6-2,  6-2,  6-2  ;  Fischer  beat  David- 
son 6-2,  6-0,  6-2  ;  Ware  beat  Vv''illiston  6-2. 
6-2,  6-2  ;  Howland  beat  Millett  6-3 
1-6,  6-1  ;  Terry  beat  Codman  4-6,  5-7,  6- 
6-4. 

Third  round — Hinckley  beat  Smith  6-3, 
1-6,  6-2,  6-3  ;  Hovey  beat  Crowninshield  by  de- 
fault ;  Neel  beat  Jones  8-6,  8--6,  6-4  ;  Chace  beat 
Fischer  6-3,  7-5,  6-4  ;  Howland  beat  Terry  9-7, 
6-2,  6-3  ;  Budlong  beat  Ryerson  4-6,  6-2,  6-2, 
6-1  ;  Earned  beat  Henshaw  6-0,  6-0,  6-1  ;  Foote 
beat  Ware  4-6,  6-4,  6-0,  8-10,  8-6. 

Fourth  round— Neel  beat  Chace  6-4,  6-1,  6-4  ; 
Earned  beat  Foote  6-3,  6-4,  3-6,  6-1  ;  Howland 
beat  Budlong  6-3,  2-6,  6-4,  6-3  ;  Hovey  beat 
Hinckley  6-1,  6-2,  7-5. 

Semi-final  round — Earned  beat  Howland  7-5, 
8-6,  6-1  ;  Hovey  beat  Neel  6-4,  6-4,  6-4. 

Final  round — Hovey  beat  Lamed  6-1,  9-7, 
6-4. 

Championship  round — F.  H.  Hovey  (challenger) 
beat  R.  D.  Wrenn  (holderj  6-3,  6-2,  6-4. 


6-4. 
6-4, 

5-7, 


F.    H.    HOVEY. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC    SINGLES     CHAMPIONSHIP. 

First  round — J.  P.  Sheldon,  of  Yale,  beat  C.  F. 
Walz,  of  Columbia,  6-1,  6-2,  6-1  ;  Leo  Ware,  of 
Harvard,  beat  M.  G.  Beaman,  of  Princeton,  3-6, 
6-2,  6-4,  6-3. 

Final  round — Ware,  Harvard,  beat  Sheldon, 
Yale,  6-4,  2-6,  7-5,  6-8,  6-1. 

Consolation  finals — Sands  beat  Cushman  6-4, 

6-3- 

The  annual  women's  tournament  of  the  Hitor- 
missit  Tennis  Club  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  was 
won  by  Miss  Pratt,  who  defeated  in  finals  Miss 
M.  Eaton.     Score,  6-3,  6-3.        F.  A.  Kellogg. 
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Another  fortnight  will  practically  conclude  the 
racing  game  in  the  East,  and  the  tired  and  rest- 
less circuit  chasers  will  be  heading  toward  the 
Pacific  slope.  Before  the  long  line  of  meets  has 
ended  for  the  year  the  snow  will  be  on  the  ground 
this  side  of  the  Rockies,  but  the  speed  merchants 
will  not  have  much  rest  until  far  into  December,  for 
California  and  the  Southwest  demand  their  pres- 
ence and  the  cycling  enthusiasts  in  those  sec- 
tions must  be  gratified.  Then,  too,  the  sales 
market  there  has  not  been  as  thoroughly  worked 
as  in  the  more  thickly  populated  parts. 

Next  year  the  supply  of  wheels  will  more  than 
equal  the  demand,  judging  from  the  extensive 
preparations  now  being  made.  Some  of  the 
smaller  manufacturers  are  liable  to  strike  finan- 
cial shoals,  for  the  unprecedented  sales  of  this 
year  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated,  although  many 
people  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  buy,  took  any 
kind  of  wheel  this  year,  will  want  something 
more  substantial. 

We  continue  from  September  Outing  a  con- 
densed report  of  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Circuit. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  had  a  two  days'  meet, 
August  13th  and  14th.  Bald  took  the  mile  open 
the  first  day  in  2m.  o8|s.,  a  record  for  the  State. 
In  the  one  mile  handicap  Charles  Hoffer  rode 
from  scratch  and  won  in  2m.  I3fs.,  a  Class  A 
record  for  Minnesota. 

I -mile  open.  Class  B — Won  by  Bald  ;  Cooper, 
2  ;  Bird,  3.     Time,  2m.  8|s. 

I -mile  handicap,  Class  B — Won  by  Cooper, 
50  yards  ;  Bliss,  30  yards,  2  ;  Cabanne,  scratch, 
3;  L.  C.  Johnson,  50  yards,  4.  Time,  2m.  23|s. 
3-mile  handicap.  Class  B — Won  by  Bird,  100 
yards  ;  Macdonald,  150  yards,  2  ;  L.  C.  Johnson, 
lie  yards,  3.     Time,  7m  47|s. 

The  mile  open  was  run  twice  on  the  second 
day,  and  Cooper,  of  Detroit,  scored  over  Bald. 

i-mile  open.  Class  B — Won  by  Cooper;  Bald  and 
Murphy  a  dead  heat  for  second;  Brown,  4.  Time, 
2m.  23^s. 

i-mile  handicap,  Class  B — Won  by  Cabanne, 
scratch  ;  Bliss,  30  yards,  2  ;  L.  C.  Johnson,  50 
yards,  3.     Time,  2m.  3ifs. 

2-mile  handicap,  Class  B — Won  by  Cooper, 
75  yards ;  Bird,  75  yards,  2  ;  Bliss,  40  yards,  3. 
Time,  5m.  3|s. 

At  Marinette,  August  l6th  and  17th,  the  Wis- 
consin State  meet  took  place.  The  feature  the 
opening  day  was  the  double  victory  of  Cooper 
over  Bald,  who  seemed  to  be  losing  his  grip. 

2-mile    open.    Class    B — Tom    Cooper     won 
Murphy,  2  ;  Bald,  3.     Time,  4m.  30s. 

Half-mile  open.  Class  B — Tom   Cooper  won 

Bald,  2  ;  Cabanne,  3  ;  Murphy,  4.     Time,  im.  7s 

I-mile    handicap.    Class    B — Bliss,    50     yards 

won  ;  Kennedy,  40  yards,  2  ;    Brown,  50  yards 

3.     Time,  2m.  i6s. 

Bald  could  not  do  better  than  third  in  the 
mile,  with  Cooper  ;  and  in  another  race  at  the 
same  distance  Cabanne  was  across  the  line. 

I-mile  open.  Class  B — Tom  Cooper  won  ;  C. 
M.  Murphy,  2  ;  E.  C.  Bald,  3.     Time,  2m.  8s. 

I-mile  State  championship — A.  M.  Chandler 
won.     Time,  2m.  40s. 

2-mile  handicap,  Class  B — Ray  McDonald 
won  ;  P.  Patterson,  2  ;  J.  Levy,  3.  Time,  4m. 
33s- 


I-mile  open,  2m.  15s.  limit.  Class  B — L.  D. 
Cabanne  won  ;  E.  C.  Bald,  2  ;  CM.  Murphy,  3. 
Time,  2m.  lis. 

Quarter-mile  State  championship  —  W.  F. 
Sanger,  Milwaukee,  won.     Time,  33 ^s. 

I-mile    unpaced,  flying   start.    Class   B — L.    C. 
Johnson  won  ;  C.  M.  Murphy,  2.     Time,  2m.  i6s. 
5 -mile  State  championship,  Class  A — W.  Schroe- 
der,  Milwaukee,  won.     Time,  iim.  22^ s. 

E.  C.  Bald  to  beat  half-mile  in  58s.,  the  State 
record — Time,  57s.,  beating  State  record  is. 

Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  entertained  the  flyers, 
August  22d  and  23d,  but  Bald  did  not  run,  hav- 
ing decided  upon  a  rest  of  a  fortnight.  Cooper 
expected  to  win  the  mile,  but  was  nervous  be- 
fore the  large  number  of  admirers  who  had  come 
up  from  Detroit  to  see  him  ride,  and  was  un- 
placed.     Murphy  won  in  2m.  i|s. 

I-mile  open.  Class  B — -Murphy  won  ;  Bliss,  2  ; 
Kiser,  3  ;  L.  C.  Johnson,  4.    Time,  2m.  iSs. 

3-mile  lap  race.  Class  B — Titus  won,  16  points  ; 
Anderson,  2,  8  points  ;  Decardy,  3,  6  points. 
Time,  7m.  5o|s. 

2-mile  handicap,  Class  B — Cooper,  120  yards, 
won  ;  Kennedy,  140  yards,  2  ;  Scott,  130  yards, 
3.     Time,  4m.  24is. 

Cooper  retrieved  himself  on  the  second  day, 
winning  the  half  and  the  mile. 

I-mile  open.  Class  B — Cooper  won  ;  Bliss,  2  ; 
Kiser,  3.      Time,  2m.  6is. 

Half-mile  open.  Class  B — Cooper  won  ;  Bliss, 
2  ;  Brown,  3.     Time,  im.  2|s. 

lo-mile  open.  Class  B — L.  C.  Johnson  won  ; 
Decardy,  2  ;  Scott,  3.     Time,  23m.  38gs. 

I-mile  handicap.  Class  B — Kiser,  80  yards, 
won  ;  L.  C.  Johnson,  40  yards,  2  ;  Kennedy,  60 
yards,  3.     Time,  2m.  4^s. 

The  Canadian  loop  in  the  circuit  was  inau- 
gurated at  Toronto,  August  24th,  and  Callahan, 
running  over  from  Buffalo,  after  a  vacation  from 
racing,  created  surprise  by  beating  Maddox  and 
Cooper  in  the  mile,  and  also  capturing  the  handi- 
cap. 

Half-mile  handicap.  Class  B— G.  M.  Wells,  Wan- 
derers, Toronto,  50  yards,  won  ;  A.  E.  Young, 
Wanderers,  Toronto,  60  yards,  2.     Time,  58is. 

I-mile  open.  Class  B — C.  H.  Callahan,  Buffalo, 
won  ;  H.  H.  Maddox,  Asbury  Park,  2  ;  T.  Coo- 
per, Detroit,  3.     Time,  2m.  6ls. 

I-mile  open,  Class  A,  John  Wills,  Wander- 
ers, Toronto,  won  ;  R.  O.  Blaney,  Toronto,  2. 
Time,  2m.  14s. 

I-mile  handicap.  Class  B — ^C.  H.  Callahan, 
Buffalo,  90  yards,  won  ;  A.  McLeod,  Sarnia, 
Ont.,  50  yards,  2  ;  R.  E.  McColl,  Toronto,  125 
yards,  3.     Time,  2m.  40s. 

I-mile  tandem.  Class  B — B.  W^.  Mcintosh  and 
T.  B.  McCarthy,  Toronto,  won  ;  E.  E.  Anderson 
and  W.  Bainbridge,  Chicago,  2  ;  H.  Van  Herck 
and  J.  Lund,  Chicago,  3.     Time,  2m.  i6|s. 

August  27th,  the  meet  was  held  at  Stratford, 
the  results  being  as  follows  : 

Half-mile  handicap.  Class  B — Bernhardt,  55 
yards,  won  ;  Brown,  15  yards,  2  ;  T.  B.  Mc- 
Carthy, 50  yards,  3.     Time,  im.  2is. 

I-mile  open,  Class  B — Cooper  won  ;  Rigby  2  ; 
McLeod,  3.     Time,  2m.  14s. 

2-mile  open.  Class  B — Bliss  won  ;  Maddox,  2  ; 
Coulter,  3.     Time,  4m.  4i^s. 

I-mile  handicap,  Class  B — Marshall  Wells,  90 
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yards,  won  ;  Scott,  50  yards,  2  ;  Barnett,  70 
yards,  3.     Time,  2111.    I2|s. 

i-mile  tandem,  Class  B — Mcintosh  and  McCar- 
thy won;  Van  Herik  and  Lund,  2.    Time,  2m.  14s. 

At  Branttord,  August  26th,  Cooper  won  the 
mile  as  usual,  Gardiner  being  second  and  Coulter 
third.  F.  Longhead,  the  Canadian  Class  A  cham- 
pion, rode  from  scratch  in  a  mile  handicap  and 
won  in  2m.  9s.,  the  world's  Class  A  competition 
record  in  a  handicap. 

I -mile  open.  Class  B — Won  by  Cooper  ;  Gar- 
diner, 2  ;  Coulter,  3.     Time,  2m.  4|s. 

2-mile  open,  Class  B — Won  by  Cooper  ;  Bliss, 
2  ;  Barnett,  3.     Time,  5m.  i6s. 

l-mile  tandem,  Class  B — Won  by  Rigby  and 
Bernhardt;  Van  HerikandLund,  2.  Time,  2m. 23s. 

I -mile  handicap.  Class  B — Won  by  Marshall 
Wells,  20  yards  ;  Kennedy,  70  yards,  2  ;  Gratz, 
Toronto,  no  yards,  3.     Time,  2m.  41s. 

Half-mile  handicap,  Class  B — Won  by  A.  E. 
Young,  70  yards  ;  Kennedy,  35  yards,  2  ;  Bern- 
hardt, 50  yards,  3.     Time,  58|s. 

At  London,  August  28th,  the  man  from  De- 
troit was  first  home  in  two  events. 

Half-mile  handicap,  Class  B — Won  by  Marshall 
Wells,  40  yards  ;  Brown,  20  yards,  2  ;  Kennedy, 
30  yards,  3.     Time,  im.  is. 

I -mile  open.  Class  B — Won  by  Cooper  ;  Rigby, 
2  ;  Coulter,  3.     Time,  2m.  6s. 

i-mile  open,  tandem.  Class  B — Won  by  Mc- 
intosh and  McCarthy  ;  Decardy  and  Lund,  2  ; 
Anderson  and  Bainbridge,  3.     Time,  2m.  34fs. 

I-mile  handicap.  Class  B — Won  by  T.  B.  Mc- 
Carthy, Toronto,  65  yards  ;  A.  E.  Young,  To- 
ronto, 105  yards,  2  ;  W.  H.  Carman,  London,  85 
yards,  3.     Time,  2m.  5s. 

2-mile  open,  Class  B— Won  by  Cooper  ;  Rigby, 
2  ;  Barnett,  3.     Time,  5m.  I4^s. 

Coulter  captured  the  mile  open  at  Woodstock, 
August  29th,  where  the  men  had  to  ride  on  a 
poor  track.     Many  spills  resulted. 

Half-mile  handicap,  Class  B  —  McLeod,  30 
yards,  won  ;  Bliss,  25  yards,  2  ;  Brown,  25  yards, 
3.     Time,  im.  3s. 

I-mile  open.  Class  B — Coulter  won;  McLeod, 

2.  Time,  2m.  24s. 

I-mile  handicap.  Class  B — McCarthy,  60  yards, 
won  ;  Grantz,  Toronto,  150  yards,  2  ;  Barbett, 
60  yards,  3.     Time,  2m.  71s. 

I-mile  tandem.  Class  B  —  Mcintosh  and  Mc- 
Carthy won  ;  Van  Herik  and  Lund,  2  ;  McColl 
and  Gratz,  3.     Time,  2m,  23s. 

2-mile  open.  Class  B — Cooper  won  ;  Maddox, 

2  ;  Bernhardt,  3.     Time,  4m.  40|s. 

Dr.  Brown  unexpectedly  won  the  mile  open  at 
Peterboro,  August  30th,  but  Cooper  was  not  to 
be  denied  at  twice  the  distance. 

I-mile  open,  Class  B — Brown  won  ;  Coulter,  2  ; 
Rigby.  3  ;  Cooper,  4.     Time,  2rn.  7s. 

Half-mile  handicap.  Class  B — M.  G.  Walker, 
Peterboro,  100  yards,  won  ;  A.  E.  Young,  To- 
ronto, 60  yards,  2  ;  M.  Wells,  Toronto,  40  yards, 

3  ;  Bliss,  Chicago,  25  yards,  4.     Time,  im.  is. 
I-mile  tandem,  Class  B — Brown  and  Gibbons, 

Toronto,  won  ;  Anderson  and  Bainbridge,  Chi- 
cago, 2  ;  Van  Herik  and  Lund.  Chicago,  3. 
Time,  2m,  ids. 

I-mile  handicap.  Class  B — McLeod,  50  yards, 
won  ;  Barnhardt,  80  yards,  2  ;  Kennedy,  50  yards, 

3.  Time,  2m.  27|s. 

2-mile  open,  class  B — Cooper  won  ;  Scott,  2  ; 
Bliss,  3.     Time,  4m.  31s. 


At  Montreal,  August  31st,  the  Canadian  loop 
ended.  Cooper  added  two  more  firsts  to  his 
string,  making  nine  during  the  week.  This  gave 
him  two  more  firsts  than  Bald  for  the  season. 

I-mile  open.  Class  B — Cooper  won  ;  Kennedy, 
2  ;  Bernhardt,  3.  Time,  2m.  15 |s.  Wells,  Scott 
and  Gibbons  also  started.     Anderson   paced. 

2-mile  open.  Class  B — Cooper  won  ;  McLeod, 
2  ;  Kennedy,  3.  Time,  4m.  S9|s.  Scott  and 
Bernhardt  also  ran. 

Half-mile  handicap,  Class  B — Brown,  15  yards, 
won  ;  Bliss,  ,35  yards,  2  ;  McCall,  Toronto,  70 
yards,  3.     Time,  im.  2s. 

I-mile  handicap,  Class  B — Eleven  starters. 
Gratz,  100  yards,  won  ;  McLeod,  45  yards,  2  ; 
Anderson,  70  yards,  3.     Time,  2m.  i8s. 

I-mile  tandem.  Class  B — McLeod  and  Gibbons 
won  ;  Gratz  and  McCall,  2.     Time,  2m.  2i|. 

Waltham,  Mass.,  had  the  National  Circuit 
Meet  on  Labor  Day,  and  Bald  resumed  operations 
by  taking  two  firsts.  A  quadruplet,  manned  by 
McDufiee,  Haggerty,  Barnett  and  Callahan,  went 
the  route  in  im.  48|s.,  which  is  a  new  record. 

i-mile  open.  Class  B — E.  C.  Bald  won  ;  Frank 
Jenny,  2  ;  W.  F.  Simms,  3.     Time,  2m.  I2|s. 

Half-mile  open,  Class  B — Bald  wOn  ;  Jenny,  2  ; 
Simms,  3.     Time,  im.  41s. 

I-mile  handicap,  Class  B — Simms,  scratch, 
won.     Time,  2m.  I5|s. 

Rochester  had  its  second  National  Circuit  Meet 
of  the  year,  September  4th.  Tom  Cooper  ran 
away  with  the  mile,  and  Sanger  won  the  pro- 
fessional race  at  the  same  distance. 

I-mile  novice — Won  by  E.  J.  Klee,  Rochester. 
Time,  2m.  24s. 

Quarter-mile  open.  Class  B — Won  by  Cooper  ; 
Brown,  2  ;  Coulter,  3.     Time,  3o|s. 

Quarter-mile  open,  Class  A — Won  by  H.  G. 
Winter,  Buffalo ;  E.  W.  Murray,  Syracuse,  2  ; 
L.  H.  Tucker,  Syracuse,  3.     Time,  32 J  s. 

I-mile  open,  professional — Won  by  W.  C.  San- 
ger ;  P.  O'Connor,  2  ;  J.  S.  Johnson,  3.  Time, 
2m.  5^s. 

I-mile  open,  Class  B — Won  by  Cooper ;  Bliss, 
2  ;  Rigby,  3.     Time,  2m.  lOgs. 

Monroe  County  Championship — Won  by  A.  M. 
Zimbrich.     Time,  2m.  i6s. 

I-mile  open,  Class  A — Won  by  H.  G.  Winter, 
Buffalo  ;  E.  W.  Murray,  Syracuse,  2  ;  F.  A.  Foell, 
Buffalo,  3.     Time,  2m.  i8s. 

2-mile  handicap,  professional — C.  P.  Appel,  130 
yards,  Rochester,  won ;  H.  C.  Wheeler,  40 
yards,  2  ;  Conn  Baker,  30  yards,  3  ;  W.  C.  San- 
ger, scratch,  4.     Time,  4m.  38s. 

In  this  race  Johnson  fell  and  did  not  finish. 

I-mile  handicap,  Class  B — W.  J.  Helfert,  Utica, 
won  ;  O.  P.  Bernhardt.  Toledo,  2  ;  W.  M.  Ran- 
dall, Rochester,  3.     Time,  2m.  7is. 

A.  G.  Batchelder. 

The  Signal  Service  has  discovered  another  use 
for  bicycles.  This  consists  of  the  laying  of  tele- 
graph lines. 

Experiments  having  this  end  in  view  were  made 
near  San  Antonio,  Tex.  A  light  reel  containing 
one  mile  of  wire  was  rigged  over  the  rear  wheel 
of  a  machine  and  the  rider  started  to  run  it  out. 

The  run  was  made  and  communication  estab- 
lished with  the  starting  point  in  about  eight 
minutes. 

The  work  was  done  much  quicker  and  more 
easily  than  by  the  old  method,  in  which  the 
horse  was  utilized. 
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KENNEL. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  American  dog  owners 
will  follow  the  good  example  set  by  Englishmen, 
and  do  away  with  ear-cropping.  Ihe  practice  of 
cropping,  i.  e.,  cutting  a  dog's  ears  to  a  shape  or- 
dained by  a  senseless  fashion,  is  a  relic  of  that 
barbarism  which  encouraged  dog-fighting  and 
bull-baiting,  and  as  such  it  deserves  no  recog- 
nition in  these  advanced  days.  Cropping  is 
both  useless  and  cruel.  There  is  now  no  reason- 
able excuse  for  it.  In  the  old  days,  when  dog- 
fighting  was  recognized  as  a  fit  amusement  for 
human  beings  to  enjoy,  the  ears  of  the  dogs 
were  cropped  because  the  natural  ears  afforded 
too  convenient  holds  for  the  teeth  of  an  op- 
ponent. We  of  to-day  have  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  when  the  sig'ht  of  two  noble  brutes 
mangling  each  other  could  be  considered  amus- 
ing, and  all  trace  of  the  brutal  sport  had  better 
be  forever  abolished.  The  only  excuse  advo- 
cates of  cropping  are  able  to  advance  is  that  the 
trimmed  ears  give  a  more  knowing  and  smarter 
appearance  to  the  heads  of  certain  animals. 
This  is,  after  all,  merely  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  is  of  no  weight  when  the  cruelty  and  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  cropping  are  fairly  considered. 
Very  few  of  the  would-be  critics  of  canine  beauty 
know  how  such  dogs  as  Great  Danes,  bull  and 
other  terriers   look   with  the  un mutilated  ears. 

Breeders  understand  the  mysteries  of  produc- 
ing rose-ears,  prick-ears,  etc.,  and  it  is  quite 
within  their  power,  by  wise  selection  of  stud 
animals,  to  produce  almost  any  desired  pattern 
of  ear.  If  they  cannot  thus  produce  the  pecul- 
iar ears  now  recognized  as  proper  for  Danes  and 
terriers,  it  would  be  both  wiser  and  more  humane 
to  change  the  pattern  of  ear  rather  than  to  continue 
to  torture  and  mutilate  animals  in  a  barbarous 
attempt  to  follow  a  whim  of  fashion. 

The  operation  of  cropping  and  the  subsequent 
manipulation  of  cropped  ears  to  insure  the  de- 
sired shape,  are  exceedingly  painful  to  the 
victim,  for  a  dog's  ears  are  very  sensitive.  Sup- 
pose fashion  should  declare  that  the  human  ear, 
to  be  stylish,  should  be  very  narrow  and  termi- 
nate in  a  sharp  point  ?  Would  we  endorse  the 
action  of  a  mother  who  might  take  shears  and 


snick  off  an  inch  of  her  child's  ear  in  order  that 
the  youngster  might  be  considered  stylish  ? 
Next  to  our  infants  we  love  our  dogs,  yet,  when 
fashion  says  the  word,  we  are  quite  willing  to 
take  cold  steel  and  try  to  whittle  live,  quivering 
flesh  to  the  stylish  shape  ! 

Breeders  claim  that  the  Great  Dane  has  always 
been  cropped;  that  his  fine  expression  and  facial 
lines  have,  from  long  influence,  grown  to  suit 
the  shape  of  the  cropped  ear.  But  nature,  the 
great  adapter  to  circumstances,  has  not  made  an 
eftbrt  to  produce  an  ear  of  the  cropped  shape, 
and  for  reasons  good,  for  the  flap  of  a  dog's  ear 
is  a  natural  shield  to  prevent  foreign  substances 
finding  easy  entrance  to  the  ear  proper.  It  also 
aids  the  dog's  hearing,  and  it  is  altogether  too 
valuable  for  nature  to  take  liberties  with  it. 

Admirers  of  the  Great  Dane  claim  that  he  is  a 
noble  creature,  of  kind  and  lovable  disposition — 
then  why  cut  his  ears  till  they  give  him  a  devihsh 
expression,  which  suggests  that  he  would  tear 
one's  throat  if  allowed  an  opportunity?  Lovers 
of  the  bull-terrier  declare  that  their  animals  are 
not  for  fighting — then  why  compel  the  innocent 
pets  to  carry  the  brand  of  the  old,  disgraceful  pit  ? 

Cropping  has  been  made  illegal  in  England, 
and  cropped  ears  do  not  now  find  favor  at  a  bench 
show.  May  the  good  work  spread,  till  no  Ameri- 
can bench  carries  an  animal  with  ears  which 
reveal  trace  of  scissors  or  of  knife. 

The  trials  of  the  Continental  Field  Trial  Club, 
at  Morris,  Manitoba,  attracted  many  keen  sports- 
men. Birds  were  scarce.  The  Derby  had  nine- 
teen starters.  The  winner  was  W.  W.  Titus' 
setter  dog,  Sam  T.  A.  P.  Heywood-Lonsdale's 
pointer  dog,  Ightfield  Mentor  (English),  and  F. 
R.  Hitchcock's  Tory  Fashion,  divided  second; 
Brighton  Dick,  Feu  FoUet,  Sister  Sue,  and  Rex, 
divided  third;  Lady  Rush,  Domino,  Gleam's  Dart, 
Gleam's  Ruth,  and  Stridemore,  divided  fourth. 
In  the  All-Age  Stakes,  tAventy-four  of  the  forty- 
seven  entries  started.  W.  W.  Titus'  setter,  Minnie 
T.,  won  first,  with  C.  W.  de  Paw's  pointer.  Jingo, 
second;  N.  T.  Harris'  setter,  Tony  Boy,  third, 
and  Stoddard  and  Kidwell's  pointer.  Lick  Boy, 
fourth.  Damon. 


LOFT 


Never  in  all  the  history  of  pigeon  flying  has 
there  been  a  season  with  such  entire  absence  of 
speed  as  the  past  summer.  The  loss  of  birds 
compared  with  the  number  sent  out  has  been 
unusually  light,  but  the  weather  has  been  such 
that  speed  was  impossible,  and  the  half  mile  to 
the  minute  that  has  been  the  rule  has  been  in 
truth  a  creditable  performance.  Speedy  flying 
is  really  deserving  of  no  credit,  inasmuch  as  the 
conditions  are  such  when  speed  is  possible  that 
it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  the  bird  to  go 
slowly. 

True,  birds  sometimes  have  low  speed  to  their 
credit  when  good  speed  is  possible,  but  this  is 
because  the  birds  got  to  going  and  couldn't  stop, 
and  going  beyond  home,  lost  time  in  returning 
and,  with  only  air-line  distance  between  basket 
and  home  counted,  the  bird  did  not  have  credit 
for  distance  covered. 

Whether  October  will  bring  with  it  a  change 


remains  to  be  known,  but  if  it  does  not  owners 
will,  as  a  rule,  keep  their  birds  at  home 
or  will  send  them  only  short  distances.  This 
much  of  wisdom  they  have  gained  within  a  year 
or  two,  that  birds  are  best  off  at  home  when  the 
weather  is  unsuitable;  the  old  word  was  "If 
they  can't  make  speed  in  any  weather  I  don't 
want  them." 

These  conditions  have  prevailed  only  in 
America.  In  Europe  the  best  speed  ever  known 
for  the  distance  has  been  made.  In  the  race  to 
Belgium  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz  in  the  southwest  of 
France,  550  miles,  the  average  to  the  loft  of 
Geprges  Gits  was  1,668  yards,  the  mile  in  about 
sixty-four  seconds  ;  quite  a  number  of  birds 
exceeded  the  speed  of  1,660  yards.  The  birds 
making  these  figures  will,  of  course,  be  in  the 
market  and  at  high  figures,  but  it  is  to  the 
weather  and  not  the  bird  that  the  credit  is  due. 

Messenger  service  has  held  the  public  interest 
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this  year,  and  that  interest  is  likely  to  increase. 
It  is  considered  as  a  ctrtainty,  almost,  that  the 
next  Congress  will  authorize  the  establishing  of 
governmt;nt  lofts  with  an  adequate  appropriation 
for  their  support.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
favors  the  idea  and  from  the  valuable  service 
rendered,  and  of  which  he  was  personally 
cognizant,  believes  such  lofts  are  almost 
necessary  alonsg  our  eastern  seaboard,  and  that 
by  the  use  of  birds  both  lives  and  property  may 
be  saved.  Several  of  the  war  ships  have  their 
cotes  and  pigeons  in  service,  notably  the  Monoc- 
acy. 

Probably  the  work  that  has  interested  the 
greatest  number  of  people  is  that  from  the 
steamer  Republic,  plying  between  Philadelphia 
and  Cape  May.  Every  day  before  noon  word  has 
been  brought  by  birds  of  the  Ledger's  cote  to  the 
boat's  business  manager  in  Philadelphia,  from  the 
captain  on  board,  giving  the  number  of  passen- 
gers, the  condition  of  things  on  board  and  other 
data  necessary  to  the  book-keeping  that  would 
otherwise  be  kept  back  until  the  boat's  return  at 
evening.  Besides  this,,  the  birds  have  each 
brought  large  packages  of  messages  from 
passengers  on  board  to  friends  on  shore.  So  far 
as  known  only  two  birds  have  been  lost  in  all 
the  summer's  work.  One  of  these,  in  attempting 
to  fly  over  the  steamer's  smoke-stack,  was  killed 
by  the  hot  air  and  gases  rising  from  it. 

Tli:i  question  of  the  year  has  'oeen  the  possi- 
bility of  using  birds  as  messengers  from  incoming 
trans-Atlantic  steamships.  But,  however  de- 
sirable this  might  be,  it  appears  to  be  hardly 
practicable,  even  though  experiment  might  show 
it  to  be  possible.  For  one  reason,  the  bird  to  be  of 
use  must  make  the  round  trip  in  a  basket  and  be 
liberated  wheia  approaching  the  old  home  on  the 
return  voyage,  necessitating  at   least  a  fortnight 


in  captivity  and  of  absence  from  home.  This 
fortnight  must  of  necessity  be  spent  in  close 
quarters,  without  the  opportunity  for  exercise, 
and,  in  case  of  bad  weather,  when  things  must 
be  kept  snug,  the  birds  would  so  lose  in  condition 
as  to  ije  mcapable  of  doing  the  work  even  if  re- 
taining the  homing  faculty  ;  that  condition  tells 
upon  this  faculty  has  W  en  fully  demonstrated. 
In  fact  The  intelligent  and  constant  care  required 
to  make  this  a  success  would  entail  a  greater 
expense  than  tlie  result  would  warrant. 

What  could  be.  and  I  may  almost  say  should  be 
done,  is  that  every  vessel  might  carry  a  cote  of 
pigeons  bearing  identifying  marks.  In  the  event 
of  overwhelming  disaster,  if  there  was  time  and 
some  (lie  an  board  had  the  cool  head  and  steady 
liand,  the  story  of  it  could  be  written  and  made 
fast  to  each  bird  and  all  be  set  free.  The 
chance  would  be  that  one  or  another  in  seeking 
and  finding  safety  would  deliver  the  message. 

Had  the  captain  of  the  sealer  Falcon,  Mr. 
Harry  Bartlett,  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  had 
On  board  the  cote  and  birds  he  so  much  wished 
or,  there  might  have  come  same  word  to  the 
waiting  ones  ;  but  if,  as  is  imagined,  the  end 
came  so  suddenly  that  those  on  board  never 
knew  what  happened,  then  of  course  the  venture 
would  have  been  in  vain. 

The  plan  of  the  government  laits,  if  carried  out, 
is  to  cover  all  of  the  eastern  and  southern  sea- 
board with  the  service  ;  the  home  centres  to  be 
at  government  posts  or  stations  about  two 
hundred  miles  apart,  with  cotes  also  at  all  light- 
houses and  lightships  ;  birds  of  all  these  cotes  to 
be  carried  out  to  sea  daily,  by  whatsoever 
means  may  offer,  and  liberated  at  such  times  and 
distances,  or  upon  such  occasions  as  may  be 
warranted. 

E.  S.  Starr. 
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The  man  who  has  to  stick  to  business  these 
glorious  October  days  misses  much.  Now  is  the 
best  time  of  all  the  year  lor  long  tramps  across 
country.  There  is  a  magic  in  the  air  which  stirs 
one's  blood  ;  the  footing  is  good  ;  the  woodlands 
are  ablaze  with  tinted  foliage,  and  the  weather  is 
cool  enough  for  vigorous  exercise.  Happy,  in- 
deed, should  be  the  man  who  enjoys  the  privi- 
lege of  starting  with  the  sun  and  trudging  to  the 
going  down  thereof.  The  eager  sportsman 
knows  what  joys  come  with  October's  hearty 
days,  for  sport  upon  the  uplands  is  now  at  its 
best.  The  dogs  have  been  conditioned  by  grad- 
ually increased  runs  until  they  are  hard  and 
keen,  and  during  their  exercise  work  their  master 
has  learned  the  lay  of  the  land  and  where  the 
birds  are  located.  The  twelve-gauge  is  spotless 
inside  and  out,  and  fifty  carefully  loaded  shells 
are  stowed  in  the  pockets  of  the  dingy  old  can- 
vas coat.  Now  to  give  the  dogs  a  late  supper — 
then,  here's  to  us,  for  to-morrow  we  will  make 
long  shadows  at  the  start. 

Time  and  time  again  have  I  started  in  the 
early  October  morning  —  how  many  times  I 
should  not  care  to  hazard  a  guess.  Would  that 
I  might  do  it  all  over  again  ! 

The  dogs  suspected  something  when  the  late 
feed  came  their  way,  and  the  first  sound  in  the 
morning  brings  them  with  a  bounce  to  the  ends 
of   their    chains.      One   glance   is   sufificient   for 


them.  Right  well  do  they  know  that  the  old 
leggms  are  never  donned  except  for  business. 
Tess  bucks  and  capers  and  rattles  her  tether, 
and  voices  her  joy  in  a  series  of  sharp  yelps. 
Old  Don  sits  straight  on  end  and  shudders  vio- 
lently. His  eyes  are  bulging,  his  ears  cocked, 
his  collar  cuts  deep  into  his  throat,  and  from  his 
broad,  quivering  nostrils  comes  a  ceaseless 
trembling  whistle.  He  misses  no  detail  of  the 
preparations,  and  as  the  gun  appears  his  strong 
stern  thumps  the  ground  with  unqualified  ap- 
proval. 

Free  of  collars,  away  they  go,  carroming 
against  each  other  as  they  make  the  sharp  turn 
to  the  front  path.  Let  us  follow  them.  Over 
the  gate  they  skim  like  birds,  and  as  we  come 
round  in  their  wake  we  see  impatient  muzzles 
thrust  far  between  the  palings.  Before  we  can 
close  the  gate  they  have  guessed  that  the  fun  is 
actually  to  commence.  A  mad  race  follows.  Up 
the  street,  side  by  side,  running  in  sheer  joyous- 
ness,  they  go  like  the  wind,  for  they  know  they 
are  entitled  to  a  stretching  spin  before  the  order 
comes  ''to  heel."' 

We  reach  the  great  pasture,  soft,  with  its  mat 
of  new  fall  grass.  Away  they  go  again,  tacking 
and  crossing  like  racing  yachts,  covering  the 
field  ai  flying  speed.  This  is  their  show-ground, 
and  they  know  it  as  well  as  they  know  that  they 
are  not  yet  under  orders  for  the  day.     i*    lark 
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buzzes  up  and  pitches  again  upon  an  ant  hill. 
Don,  the  old  rascal,  points  him  just  for  fun  ;  and, 
just  for  fun,  Jess  rushes  in  and  chases  the  lark  to 
the  boundary  fence.  At  the  water-hole  they 
wait,  wading  up  to  their  bellies  and  biting  at 
the  water  as  though  it  were  something  to  eat.  A 
big  sycamore  leaf  sails  slowly  down,  and  Jess 
scatters  water  far  and  wide  in  crazy  pursuit  of 
what  she  pretends  is  a  living  thing.  They  shake 
the  water  from  them  as  we  enter  the  next  field, 
and  their  mood  changes  at  once,  for  acres  of 
stubble  stretch  ahead.  This  is  not  likely  ground, 
yet  it  may  hold  quail,  and  the  time  for  fun  has 
passed.  Larks  and  leaves  are  now  beneath  no- 
tice, for  the  business  of  the  day  is  on. 

Beyond  the  stubble  spreads  a  sea  of  uncut 
corn,  with  rustling  spears  a  yard  above  a  man's 
head.  As  we  move  down  the  narrow  green  cor- 
ridors a  crash  of  a  yielding  stalk,  a  snort  to  left 
or  right,  or  a  glimpse  of  white  ahead,  tells  where 
they  are  working.  Before  the  corn  spindles  in 
shadow  of  the  boundary  woods  a  sudden  stillness 
seems  to  fall — there  are  no  more  sounds  or 
visions  of  moving  white.  We  see  the  tip  of  a 
tail,  like  a  warning  finger  across  our  path,  and 
we  thrill  with  sudden  joy,  for  this  may  be — 

Flip-flap — whee-ee-ee  !  Clear  and  sweet  rings 
a  twittering  whistle,  and  a  bullet-headed  bird 
curves  on  bent  wings  above  the  corn-tassels.  A 
rush  of  small  shot  clips  the  soft  growth  a  yard 
ahead  of  where  the  bird  had  disappeared.  Rat- 
tat-tat  ! — a  busy  tail  is  whacking  pendant  leaves, 
and  presently  a  snuffling  breath  draws  nearer, 
and  Don  paces  forward,  bearing  the  first  cock 
of  the  season.  A  seven-ounce  beauty  he  is, 
too — prized  none  the  less  because  he  was  in- 
visible when  the  trigger  was  pulled. 

We  have  begun  well  —but !  Don  knows  that 
the  next  one  grazed  his  stiffened  back  and  stared 
with  big  eyes  fairly  into  the  gun  barrels,  ere 
whirling  overhead  and  vanishing  in  kindly  cover. 
Jess  knows  that  seven  empty  shells  fell  among 
the  corn,  that  five  fat  cock  were  flushed,  and  but 
three  touched  canvas. 

Then  that  field  with  the  streaks  of  rag- weed  and 
the  cat-briers  at  the  end.  That  impressive  pause 
— that  momentary  pattering  of  wee  feet 
upon  dry  leaves,  that  musical  whisper — 
tuck-a-loi-tuck-a-loi — that  explosion  of  hollow 
thunder  and  whizzing  flight  of  feathered 
missiles — was  it  not  grand?  Aye!  That  it 
was — moments  like  that  are  better  than  sea- 
sons of  city  fun.  And  so  on  for  mile 
after  mile.  When  three  brace  dived  into  the 
tangled  grass  and  lay  till  searching  noses  pointed 


straight  downward — when  five  flushed  and  fell 
singly  within  a  radius  of  thirty  yards — when 
Don  concluded  to  do  a  trifle  of  it  himself,  and 
pinned  the  unexpected  sixth  with  eager  fore- 
paws.  When  a  wee  brown  hen  raced  under  a 
brush-pile  and  refused  to  come  forth  until  the 
boot  found  the  proper  branch.  When  the  second 
kick  sent  her  humming  out  closely  followed  by 
an  unsuspected  rabbit.  When  the  big  grouse 
1  oared  up  from  the  outlying  rose-bushes  and 
crashed  into  the  maple  saplings  amid  a  shower  of 
leaves.  Brief  as  was  your  time  you  felt  that  you 
were  holding  right.  Jess  thought  you  got  him, 
while  Don  was  sure  of  it,  yet  search  as  they 
might  they  could  not  locate  him,  though  they  ap- 
peared to  find  scent  and  you  did  find  feathers. 
Will  you  ever  forget  that  thrill,  when  Don  reared 
upon  his  hind  legs  and  stood  sniffing,  sniffing, 
till  you  raised  your  eyes  and  saw  that  grouse 
hung  by  a  wing  in  a  fork  ten  feet  above  your 
head? 

Both  lunch  and  pipe  were  good — all  the  better 
because  delayed  for  an  hour.  That  counting, 
smoothing  and  restowing  of  the  game  was  more 
interesting  to  you  even  than  the  fingering  of 
banknotes.  It  was  perhaps  better  for  you  too, 
though  views  may  differ  on  this  question.  Then 
that  last  ten  minutes  beside  the  willow-fringed 
pond.  How  the  old  coat  did  drag  at  your 
shoulders  as  you  stood  there  in  the  dusk,  wait- 
ing, watching,  hoping.  Would  they  come  ? — had 
they  left  for  the  big  marshes  ?  As  you  turned 
to  go  your  ear  caught  a  singing,  hissing  sound, 
and  a  black  line  passed  overhead.  The  flash  of 
the  gun  blinded  you  temporarily — there  was  no 
time  for  the  second  barrel — but  a  quick  fop-fop 
told  that  two  wood-duck  had  fallen,  and  upon 
dry  ground,  too !  Was  not  that  a  glorious 
windup  to  a  golden  day  ? 

That  five-mile  tramp  home  was  toil,  but  it  was 
cheerfully  accomplished.  The  end  of  the  fourth 
mile  found  Jess  whimpering  over  a  burr  in  her 
foot,  but  stout  old  Don  was  ready  for  more, 
though  six  inches  of  the  rascal's  rat-tail  were  red. 
How  welcome  were  the  home-lights  streaming 
through  the  pines — how  invigorating  the  cold 
water  and  the  change  of  gear !  That  hot  supper 
— there  was  naught  of  it  when  you  rose  !  Best 
of  all,  was  it  not  ? — when  loving  eyes  glanced 
proudly  from  game  to  sportsman,  from  manly 
frame  to  proof  of  skill,  for  since  Hiawatha  flung 
down  his  deer  before  the  Arrowmaker's  tepee, 
the  heart  of  American  woman  has  kept  place  for 
sportsman  true. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.  J.  M. — No  book  can  take  the  place  of 
practice.  The  surgical  question  you  submit  is 
one  that  often  puzzles  the  most  expert  physician, 
after  actual  examination.     We  should  fail. 

C.  S.  C. — (I)  "  Is  it  too  early  to  start  training  for 
loo  or  220  yards  dash  and  longer  distance  runs 
which  are  to  come  off  as  soon  as  you  say?" 
— No.  (2)  "What  is  the  best  training  for  the 
above  events?  By  giving  me  this  information 
you  will  oblige." — Live  regularly  and  practice 
every  day. 

W.  V.  L.,  Chicago,  111. — Live  regularly,  and  run 
every  day.     Do  not  run    more   than   500  or  600 


yards,  except  once  a  week.  Run  a  half-mile 
trial  one  week,  and  a  mile  trial  the  next  week. 
Six  weeks  training  is  sufficient. 

P.  D.  Oak. — Bicycle  racing  will  not  injure  your 
sprinting  capability. 

B.  M.  S. — No  intelligence  less  than  omniscience 
could  select  the  best  fencing-master.  The  masters 
do  not  know,  their  pupils  do  not  know,  and  the 
public  does  not  know.  The  leading  article  on 
page  117  of  Outing's  monthly  records  for  March, 
throws  some  light  on  the  situation. 

J.  A.  S. — Spalding's  Handbook  of  Croquet  will 
give  you  the  rules  you  require. 
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"THE   field's"    offence. 

The  London,  England,  Field  has  been  for  many 
years  generally  and  rightfully  considered  one  of 
the  most  reliable  and  respectable  sporting  jour- 
nals in  the  world,  but  its  well-earned  reputation 
for  decency  and  honesty  is  just  now  seriously  im- 
periled by  the  shameful  maladministration  of  its 
yachting  department.  Its  comments  on  the 
recent  races  for  the  America's  Cup  have  lacked 
the  calm  judicial  tone  which  usually  pervades  the 
editorial  utterances  of  the  Field,  and  are  full  of 
misrepresentation,  distortion  and  pettifogging. 
But  the  Field's  chief  offence  against  common 
decency  is  the  throwing  open  of  its  columns  to  a 
swarm  of  blackguards,  skulking  behind  assumed 
names,  who  soil  the  fair  pages  of  the  Field  with 
such  malignant  scurrility  as  has  heretofore  been 
a  stranger  to  its  columns.  When  the  history  of 
the  Defender-Valkyrie  III.  races  shall  be  written 
by  an  impartial  pen,  it  will  be  told  that  the  ex- 
cursion steamboats  did  not  hinder  the  Valkyrie 
more  than  they  did  the  Defender;  that  Valkyrie  was 
to  blame  for  the  foul  in  the  second  race,  and  was 
j  ustly  disqualified  therefor;  that  Lord  Dunraven's 
actions  in  the  third  race  admit  of  neither  explana- 
tion nor  justification  ;  that  in  every  stage  of  the 
match,  from  the  first  notice  of  challenge  to  the 
close  of  the  official  correspondence  after  the 
races,  Lord  Dunraven  received  from  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  not  only  fair  and  courteous  treat- 
ment, but  every  concession  which  could  honor- 
ably be  made,  and  that  the  Defender  proved  her- 
self faster  than  the  Valkyrie,  and  would  have 
beaten  her  if  the  races  had  been  sailed  one 
hundred  miles  from  an  excursion  boat,  and  in 
any  sort  of  wind  and  wave  that  ever  vexed  the 
Atlantic. 

interuniversity  jangles. 

All  matches,  in  any  branch  of  sport,  between 
the  athletes  and  oarsmen  of  Yale  and  Harvard 
Universities,  will  now  be  abandoned  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  on  account  of  a  controversy,  which 
seems  equally  persistent  and  puerile.  The  stu- 
dents of  either  university  are  eager  to  meet  their 
neighbors  in  friendly  strife,  the  graduates  ear- 
nestly wish  the  various  annual  contests  to  be 
perpetuated,  the  public  are  anxious  to  see  sport 
which  they  know  to  be  honest,  and  it  is  a  shame 
that  such  manly  competition  should  be  stopped 
solely  because  a  few  individuals,  unhappily  high 
in  authority,  value  the  welfare  of  interuniversity 
sport  less  than  they  do  etiquette  and  punctilio. 

international  athletic  match. 

Our  readers  will  find  full  particulars  relating  to 
these  contests  in  Mr.  W.  B,  Curtis's  article,  pages 
157  to  164  of  this  issue. 


THE   international   INTERUNIVERSITY   MATCH. 

At  its  annual  meeting,  held  in  New  York  City, 
February  22d,  1895,  the  Intercollegiate  Associa- 
tion of  Amateur  Athletes  of  America  resolved,  by 
vote  of  fifteen  colleges  against  three 
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representative  team  of  university  athletes  of 
Great  Britain  as  may  be  selected  by  the  said  au- 
thorities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  have  full  authority  to  repre- 
sent the  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.  in  making  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  contest." 

June  4th,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  declined  the 
invitation  of  Intercollegiate  Association  of  Ama- 
teur Athletes  of  America,  stating  that  they  felt 
themselves  under  prior  obligations  to  arrange  a 
match  with  Yale  and  Harvard. 

June  loth,  a  Joint  Committee  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  University  Athletic  Clubs  proposed  to 
Yale  and  Harvard  a  match  between  the  athletes 
of  these  four  universities,  to  be  contested  in 
America  during  the  autumn. 

Yale  was  anxious  to  accept  this  proposition, 
but  Harvard  declined,  because  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge had  previously  refused  the  invitation  of 
the  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.,  of  which  Harvard  was  a 
loyal  member,  and  because  Harvard  did  not  think 
that  Yale  and  Harvard  were  authorized  to  repre- 
sent American  intercollegiate  athletic  interests 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  other  universities  or  colleges. 

June  24th,  the  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.  renewed  its  chal- 
lenge, but  Oxford  and  Cambridge  again  declined 
to  accept,  giving  substantially  the  same  reasons 
as  before. 

July  1st,  Yale  cabled  to  the  Oxford-Cambridge 
committee,  expressing  her  willingness  to  assume 
all   obligations  of  the   proposed   match,  and  to 


meet  either  a  joint  team  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, or  the  athletes  of  the  university  which 
should  win  the  annual  Oxford-Cambridge  match, 
July  3d. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  promptly  rejected  the 
proposition  to  match  two  English  against  one 
American  university,  and  as  promptly  decided 
that  the  winner  of  the  Oxford-Cambridge  sports 
should  send  a  team  to  America  for  a  contest  with 
Yale. 

Cambridge  beat  Oxford,  the  match  was  imme- 
diately ratified,  and  all  preliminary  arrangements 
settled  without  misunderstanding.  The  sports 
were  to  be  held  October  5th,  on  Manhattan  Field, 
New  York  City;  each  university  to  pay  its  own 
expenses  and  take  half  of  the  net  receipts ;  and 
the  programme  to  include  lOO-yard,  300-yard, 
quarter-mile,  half-mile  and  one-mile  runs,  120- 
yard  hurdle  race  on  cinder  path  with  movable 
hurdles,  120-yard  hurdle  race  on  turf  with  fixed 
hurdles,  running  high  jump,  running  broad  jump, 
putting  i6-lb.  shot,  and  throwing  i6-lb.  hammer. 

The  Cambridge  team  arrived  in  New  York 
September  4th,  and  those  of  them  who  were  not 
also  members  of  the  London  Athletic  Club  began 
their  training  on  Yale  Field,  while  those  engaged 
in  the  London-New  York  match  went  with  the 
London  team  to  Berkeley  Oval.  After  the  deci- 
sion of  the  London-New  York  match  the  Cam- 
bridge members  of  the  London  team  joined  their 
associates  at  New  Haven,  whence  the  whole 
team   moved  to   the  Berkeley  Oval,  September 
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30th,  and  finished  their  training  there,  with  occa- 
sional visits  to  Manhattan  Field. 

During  their  first  two  weeks  in  America  the 
team  suffered  from  unseasonable  heat,  and 
throughout  their  training  had  rather  more  than 
their  share  of  misfortune,  Gomer-Williams  falling 
off  in  speed  so  seriously  that  he  was  not  used  in 
the  match,  and  Lutyens  being  hampered  by  a 
lame  foot,  while  Fitzherbert  failed  to  become 
thoroughly  acclimated  and  lost  much  of  his  cus- 
tomary finishing  power. 

The  Yale  team  began  their  training  at  Travers 
Island,  but,  after  two  weeks,  were  compelled  to 
move  to  New  Haven,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  college  term. 

The  grounds  and  paths  are  fully  described  on 
preceding  pages,  in  our  account  of  the  London- 
New  York  match,  the  only  variation  being  the 
300-yard  run,  which  was  not  found  on  the  inter- 
national programme.  This  began  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  path,  went  up  the  backstretch, 
around  the  west  curve,  -which  is  the  sharper,  and 
then  down  the  straight  homestretch  to  the  finish. 

The  weather  -was  clear  and  cool,  almost  too 
chilly  for  record-breaking.  Owing  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  and  the  situation  of  the  grounds 
and  buildings,  the  breeze  was  stronger  on  the 
south  stretch,  with  the  finishes,  than  on  the  back- 
stretch,  where  it  was  against  the  runners;  and 
in  all  races,  except  the  300-yards,  the  wind  was 
rather  on  the  side  of  the  contestants. 

The  attendance  was  about  7,000 — not  a  quarter 
of  what  it  should  have  been,  and  not  more  than 
half  of  what  might  have  been  expected  if  this 
match  had  come  before  the  London-New  York 
contest.  The  grand  stand  seats  were  well  filled, 
but  the  price  of  $1.00  for  admission  left  the  open 
seats  almost  bare. 

The  spectators  were  eminently  respectable, 
and  noticeably  apathetic.  They  were  thoroughly 
impartial,  and  quite  willing  to  applaud  Cambridge 


on  any  pretext,  but  there  was  little  evidence  of 
enthusiasm,  or  even  of  interest,  and  the  function 
was  so  decorous  as  to  be  almost  dull.  When 
contrasted  with  the  scenes  at  our  annual  inter- 
collegiate football  championship  games,  the  meet- 
ing seemed  as  quiet  as  a  rural  Wednesday  evening 
lecture.  Every  one  knew  that  Yale  would  win, 
and  nine  out  of  every  ten  spectators  knew  just 
what  events  would  fall  to  each  university.  This 
accurate  foreknowledge  put  a  damper  on  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  quarter-mile  run  was  the  only  race 
which  really  quickened  the  popular  pulse. 

When,  last  July,  there  was  a  hitch  in  the  nego- 
tiations for  this  match,  Yale  pluckily  offered  to 
compete  single-handed  against  the  combined 
forces  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  A  critical  study 
of  the  results  of  this  match,  and  of  the  best  re- 
corded performances  by  the  athletes  of  Oxford, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Yale  would  have  won 
against  the  two  universities. 

The  effect  of  the  American  climate  on  the  Cam- 
bridge athletes  seems  to  have  been  diverse,  Fitz- 
herbert and  Lutyens  failing  to  equal  their  En- 
glish performances,  while  Pilkington,  Fletcher, 
Lewin  and  Horan  outdid  themselves  and  sur- 
passed all  their  former  records. 

The  score  of  the  match  was  as  follows  :  Yale, 
8  firsts,  7j^  seconds,  2^  thirds,  and  3  fourths; 
Cambridge,  3  firsts,  2^  seconds,  yj^  thirds,  and 
6  fourths. 

W.  M.  Richards,  Yale,  and  C.  H.  Lewin  and 
F.  M.  Jennings,  of  Cambridge,  each  competed  in 
three  events,  Richards  winning  two,  Lewin  one, 
and  Jennings  none. 

The  spirit  which  governed  the  competition  was 
notably  friendly  and  honorable.  There  were 
neither  fouls,  nor  protests,  nor  jockying,  nor 
complaints.  Each  athlete  tried  to  win  fairly,  and 
to  lose  or  win  with  the  same  good-nature.  If  this 
match  served  no  other  useful  purpose,  it  would 
be  of  great  value  in  teaching  American  under- 
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graduates  how  to  compete  in  a  decent  and  gen- 
tlemanly manner. 

lOO-yard  run — W.  M.  Richards,  Class  of  1895, 
Yale  University,  lois. ;  R.  W.  Burnett,  1895,  Y.  U., 
2,  by  a  foot;  C.  H.  Lewin,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge University,  3,  by  5  feet;  E.  H.  Wilding, 
Pembroke  College,  C.  U.,  4,  by  4  feet.  Won  easily. 

300-yard  run — W.  M.  Richards,  1895,  Y.  U., 
32fs.;  C.  H.  Lewin,  T.  C,  C.  U.,  2,  by  5  feet;  W. 
Fitzherbert,  Trinity  Hall,  C.  U.,  3,  by  a  yard;  D. 
C.  Beyers,  1898,  Y.  U.,  4. 

Quarter-mile  run — C.  H.  Lewin,  T.  C,  C.  U., 
49is. ;  W.  M.  Richards,  1895,  Y.  U.,  2,  by  half  a 
yard;  W.  Fitzherbert,  T.  H.,  C.  U.,  3,  by  2  yards; 
F.  E.  Wade,  1896,  Law  School,  Y.  U.,  4.  This 
was  the  only  interesting  race  of  the  afternoon. 
Lewin,  who  had  no  record  better  than  50|s.,  has 
improved  wonderfully  in  America's  glorious  cli- 
mate, and  ran  a  grand  race,  leading  from  start 
to  finish.  Richards  shared  the  general  opinion 
that  Fitzherbert  was  the  more  dangerous  of  the 
Cambridge  pair,  and  felt  no  anxiety  at  Lewin's 
lead,  supposing  it  to  be  a  feint  in  the  interest  of 
Fitzherbert.  Eighty  yards  from  the  finish  Rich- 
ards realized  that  "the  gray  mare  was  the  better 
horse,"  and  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  gain  the 
lead,  but  was  unsuccessful.  No  doubt  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  Fitzherbert's  English  perform- 
ances are  true,  but  he  has  exhibited  nothing  like 
first-class  form  or  speed  in  America,  and  runs 
more  like  a  Percheron  than  a  race-horse. 

Half-mile  run — F.  S.  Horan,  T.  H.,  C.  U.,  2m. 
o|s.;  P.  W.  Crane,  1895,  Y.  U.,  2m.  iifs.  This 
was  merely  a  walk-over  for  Horan. 

i-mile  run — W.  E.  Lutyens,  Sidney  College, 
C.  U.,  4m.  35|s.;  J.  E.  Morgan,  1896,  L.  S.,  Y.  U., 
4m.  38|s.;  H.  J.  Davenport,  T.  C,  C.  U.,  3,  by 
10  yards.  W.  H.  Wadhams,  1896,  Y.  U.,  did  not 
finish.  Lutyens  was  fortunate  in  meeting  such 
slow  opponents,  as  he  must  have  been  several 
seconds  behind  his  customary  speed. 

120-yard  hurdle  race;  10  hurdles,  each  3ft.  6in. 
high;  run  on  cinder  path,  with  movable  hurdles — 

E.  H.  Cady,  1895,  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Y. 
U.,  i6s.;  G.  B.  Hatch,  1896,  Y.  U.,  2,  by  4  feet; 
L.  E.  Pilkington,  Kings  College,  C.  U.,  3,  by  a 
yard;  W.  M.  Fletcher,  T.  H.,  C.  U.,  4,  by  2  feet. 
The  Yale  men  cleared  their  hurdles  neatly,  while 
much  scattered  timber  marked  the  paths  of  the 
Englishmen. 

i20-yard  hurdle  race;  10  hurdles,  each  3ft.  6in. 
high;  run  on  turf,  with  fixed  hurdles — G.  B. 
Hatch,  1896,  Y.  U.,  i6s.;  W.  H.  Fletcher,  T.  H., 
C.  U.,  2,  by  a  yard;  E.  H.  Cady,  1895,  S.  S.  S., 
Y.  U.,  3,  by  5  feet.  L.  E.  Pilkington,  K.  C,  C.  U., 
did  not  finish.  The  same  four  men  started  in 
this  as  in  the  other  hurdle  race,  and,  singularly 
enough,  each  of  the  four  earned  a  different  posi- 
tion from  his  standing  in  the  first  race. 

Running  high  jump — ^J.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  1897, 
Y.  U.,  5ft.  S^in.;  L.  P.  Sheldon,  1896,  Y.  U.,  and 

F.  M.  Jennings,  Caius  College,  C.  U.,  tied  for  sec- 
ond place  at  5ft.  7  j4^in.,  and  left  it  undecided;  A. 
B.  Johnston,  Pembroke  College,  C.  U.,  5ft.  6ji(in. 
After  Johnston  failed  to  clear  5ft.  T^'m.  the  bar 
was  raised  to  5ft.  9^in.,  at  which  height  Thomp- 
son, Sheldon  and  Jermings  failed.  After  several 
rounds  of  additional  trials  at  this  height  the  bar 
was  put  down  to  5ft.  8j4^in.,  at  which  height 
Thompson  was  successful.  The  tie  for  second 
place  was  not  decided,  as  second  places  did  not 
count  in  the  score.     This  was  a  tedious  competi- 


tion and  Jennings  was  the  only  contestant  who 
came  near  his  own  previous  record.  There  are 
a  dozen  school-boys  in  New  York  City  who  could 
have  beaten  the  whole  party. 

Running  broad  jump — L.  P.  Sheldon,  1896,  Y. 
U.,  2ift.  4>^in. ;  F.  M.  Jennings,  C.  C.  C.  U.,2ift. ; 
R.  Mitchell,  1896,  S,  S.  S.,  Y.  U.,  20ft.  9%in.;  W. 
Mendelson,  Jesus  College,  C.  U.,  20ft.  i^in. 
This,  like  the  high  jump,  was  poor  sport.  Sheldon 
was  a  cripple,  Mendelson  had  an  ulcerated  throat, 
and  no  one  but  Jennings  could  come  within  sight 
of  his  own  previous  performances. 

Putting  the  i6-lb.  shot,  the  Americans  using  a 
7-foot  circle,  while  the  Englishman  was  allowed 
a  lo-foot  square— W.  O.  Hickok,  1895,  S.  S.  S.,  Y. 
U.,  42ft.  2in.;  A.  Brown,  1896,  Y.  U.,  40ft.  3in.; 
E.  J.  Watson,  T.  H.,  C.  U.,  37ft.  2>^in. 

Throwing  the  i6-lb.  hammer,  Yale  using  a 
7-foot  circle,  while  Cambridge  was  allowed  a  30- 
foot  circle— W.  O.  Hickok,  1895,  S.  S.  S.,  Y.  U., 
130ft.  7in.;  H.  P.  Cross,  1896,  Y.  U.,  117ft.  6in.; 
A.  B.  Johnston,  P.  C,  C.  U.,  107ft.  8in.;  F.  M. 
Jennings,   C.  C,  C.  U.,  94ft.  7in. 

ILLINOIS    INTERCOLLEGIATE   ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

Their  seventh  annual  games  were  held,  October 
4th,  at  Blackburn  Park,  Carlinville,  111. 

50-yard  run — Edwards,  Knox  College,  6s. 

loo-yard  run — Morris,  K.  C.,  iQis. 

220-yards  run — Morris,  K.  C.,  22s. 

440-yard  run — Morris,  K.  C,  5815. 

Half-mile  run — Edwards,  K.  C,  2m.  6^s. 

i-mile  run — Turner,  Monmouth  C,  S2|s. 

Running  high  jump — Garrett,  Illinois  Univer- 
sity,  5ft.  3iin. 

Running  high  kick — Perrin,  I.  U. ,  8ft.  6in. 

Standing  broad  jump — Kirby,  I.  U.,  loft.  2in. 

Running  broad  jump — Elliott,  M.  C,  19ft. 

Running  hop,  step  and  jump — Soule,  M.  C, 
40ft.  5 in. 

Throwing  baseball — Stout,  I.  U  ,  320ft.  4in. 

Putting  19-lb  shot — Rogerson,  I.  U.,  33ft.  8  in. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer — Pinkerton,  M.  C, 
68ft.  6in. 

MONTREAL,  Q.,  AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Their  annual  autumn  games  were  held,  Septem- 
ber 21st,  at  Cote  St.  Antoine. 

loo-yard  handicap  run.  Final  heat — A.  H.  Mid- 
dlemiss,  H.  S.  M.  A.,  27  feet,  and  W.  J.  Smith, 
M.  A.  A.  A.,  9  feet,  a  dead  heat  in  io|s.,  and  Mid- 
dlemiss  won  the  run-off  in  lois. 

220-yard  handicap  run.  Final  heat — A.  Tren- 
holme,  M.  A.  A.  A.,  18  yards,  22|s. 

300-yard  run,  boys  under  16  years — L.  I.  Mc- 
Mahon,  395S. 

Quarter-mile  handicap  run — H.  Parr,  Quebec 
High  School,  40  yards,  49s. 

Half-mile  handicap  run — A.  W.  Gifford,  M.  A. 
A.  A.,  scratch,  im.  57IS. 

I-mile  handicap  run — A.  Brodie,  M.  A.  A.  A., 
scratch,  4m.  273^s. 

220-yard  handicap  hurdle  race  —  G.  Brown, 
P.  A.  C.,  10  yards,  32s. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap — Bristow  won 
at  4ft.  loin. 

Running  broad  jump,  handicap — ^J.  J.  McCuaig, 
Montreal,  2  feet,  i8ft.  434 in. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot,  handicap— J.  A.  E.  White, 
M.  A.  A.  A.,  5  feet,  33ft.  7in. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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THROUGH   REVERSED   GLASSES. 

Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  bring  the  cup 
fiasco  into  reasonably  clear  perspective.  At  the 
first  shock,  occasioned  by  the  abrupt  withdrawal 
of  the  challenger,  we  blinked,  rubbed  our  eyes 
and  began  to  ponder  upon  how  it  all  happened. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  first  matter  of 
solicitude  in  American  minds  was,  had  the  Com- 
mittee acted  wisely  and  fairly  to  the  country's 
guest?  Very  few  could  seem  to  realize  that  the 
distinguished  challenger  could  possibly  have 
taken  the  course  he  did  without  justification. 
It  is  now  evident  to  all  who  have  followed  the 
matter  that  the  Committee  performed  their  duties 
with  judicial  deliberation  and  were  actuated 
only  by  the  highest  sense  of  principle.  Concern- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  races,  I  am  convinced 
that  those  who  are  impartial  and  competent  to 
judge  are  pretty  well  agreed  upon  the  following 
points :  ist,  that  the  Defender  outsailed  the 
Valkyrie  both  to  windward  and  to  leeward  dur- 
ing the  first  race  ;  2d,  that  the  Valkyrie  fouled 
the  Defender,  accidentally,  at  the  start  of  the 
second  race  and  was  therefore  properly  disquali- 
fied ;  and,  3d,  that  while  there  is  a  question 
whether,  as  the  representative  of  a  club.  Lord 
Dunraven  had  the  right  to  withdraw,  it  is  certain 
that  he  adopted  an,  unfortunate  way  of  doing  it. 
The  question  of  which  is  the  better  boat  and  the 
involved  disputes  as  to  their  handling  sink  into 
insignificance  so  long  as  there  is  any  uncertainty 
as  to  the  absolute  fairness  of  the  conduct  of  the 
races.  This  is  the  point  upon  which  there  is 
difference  of  opinion,  especially  among  the  unin- 
formed, and  upon  which  many  Americans  living 
abroad  are  still  unsatisfied.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  just  received  from  the  representa- 
tive of  a  prominent  American  company,  living  in 
London:  "What  a  wretched  fizzle  this  whole 
yacht  race  !  Isn't  it  ?  Who's  in  the  right  or 
wrong  of  it?  Some  accounts  we  read  of  it  in  the 
English  papers  are  not  exactly  conducive  to 
making  you  feel  real  good.  It  fairly  makes  your 
blood  boil." 

To  all  such  I  may  say,  on  behalf  of  Outing, 
that  from  beginning  to  end  there  has  not  been 
an  official  act  which  they  need  regret.  To  the 
point-blank  question,  "Who's  in  the  right  or 
wrong  of  it?"  we  must  answer,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  in  our  opinion  the  mistakes  were  in 
every  case  made  by  the  visitor.  They  were  mis- 
takes of  judgment,  honestly  made — that's  all  ; 
and,  having  been  in  the  same  boat  so  many 
times,  if  there  is  any  one  with  whom  we  have 
sympathy,  it  is  the  man  who  is  honestly  mistaken. 

THE  CUP    RACES    CONTINUED. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  unfortunate  that  lack  of 
space  prevented  the  recording,  last  month,  of  the 
so-called  second  and  third  races.  The  daily 
press  had,  long  before  our  records  were  published, 
furnished  all  of  Outing's  readers  with  the  main 
facts.  Since  then  the  rationale  of  the  whole 
proceeding  has  been  widely  discussed,  and  only 
recently  has  all  of  the  official  correspondence 
been  published.  A  monthly  edition  would  be  a 
poor  means  of  disseminating  news-matter  in  these 
days,  and  it  is  within  the  province  of  these  col- 
umns only  to  record  the  important  events  in  the 


different  branches   of  sport,  and  such    opinions 
as,  it  is  hoped,  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

It  remains  for  the  patient  historian,  having 
witnessed  the  fray,  having  read  what  others 
have  written  and  having  followed  all  of  the  dis- 
cussion after  the  event,  to  briefly  narrate  the 
facts  and  record  such  opinions  as  he  may  have 
formed. 

THE   SECOND   RACE. 

Tuesday,  September  loth.  Wind  fight,  S.  W. 
Sky  clear  and  weather  hot;  the  sea  smooth.  A 
typical  light  summer  day  at  sea.  The  course 
was  an  equilateral  triangle,  laid  out  as  follows, 
starting  from  Sandy  Hook  lightship.  S. ;  N.  E. 
by  E.,  and  N.  W.  by  W.  >^  W.  Ten  nautical 
miles  on  each  leg.  This  made  the  first  leg  to 
windward,  the  second  a  quartering  reach  with 
booms  to  port,  and  the  third  a  reach  with  booms 
to  starboard.  Both  yachts  carried  club  topsails, 
and  baby  jib-topsails  at  the  start.  Defender 
carried  her  Herreshoff  cross-cut  mainsail  and 
Wilson  ramie-cloth  club  topsail,  as  in  the  first 
race.  The  preparatory  gun  was  fired  at  10:50 
A.  M.  This  gave  ten  minutes  for  maneuvering 
for  the  start,  when  a  second  signal  was  given. 
After  the  second  signal,  two  minutes  was  allowed 
each  yacht  to  cross  the  line,  the  time  to  be  taken 
for  each  yacht  as  it  crossed,  if  within  the  two 
minutes.  Between  the  first  and  second  signals 
the  famous  "foul"  occurred. 

The  starting  line  was  from  east  to  west,  be- 
tween the  lightship  on  its  eastern  end  and  the 
committee  boat  on  its  western  end,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  wind,  the  start  being  to  windward. 
At  the  first  gun  both  yachts  were  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  line,  south  of  the  lightship,  on  a 
quartering  reach,  port  tack,  toward  the  line, 
the  Valkyrie  to  windward.  Both  reached 
diagonally  across  the  line  to  the  N.  W.,  passing 
to  the  northward  of  the  committee  boat  and  on 
to  the  westward.  They  jibed  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  Valkyrie  getting  to  wmdward  of  Defender; 
they  reached  together  on  the  starboard  tack  back 
easterly  toward  a  point  to  leeward  of  the  line. 
The  steamer  Yorktown  had,  meanwhile,  got  in 
Defender  s  way,  lying  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
N.  W.  of  the  committee  boat,  so  that  Defender 
was  compelled  to  bear  away  and  go  to  the  lee- 
ward of  the  Yorktown.  Valkyrie  kept  on  reaching 
to  the  weather  side  of  the  Yorktown.  Defender 
luffed  from  under  the  Yorktown  s  lee  and  started 
toward  the  line  with  sheets  flattened.  Valkyrie 
luffed  too,  but  not  so  high  as  Defettder,  and  came 
toward  the  latter  with  eased  sheets  and  at  tre- 
mendous speed.  Defender's  speed  had  been 
lessened  by  putting  her  close-hauled  on  the  wind. 
Mr.  Iselin  called  out  to  the  Valkyrie,  "We  will 
hold  our  course.  If  you  keep  on  you'll  hit  us  !  " 
The  aim  of  Valkyrie's  skipper  evidently  was  to 
luff  up  suddenly  on  Defender's  weather  side  and 
then  get  the  weather  gauge  of  her.  This  would 
have  been  a  fine  maneuver  if  it  had  worked. 
But  Captain  Sycamore  undoubtedly  miscalculated 
the  distance  and  the  swing  of  his  main-boom. 
As  Valkyrie  rounded  up,  the  end  of  her  main- 
boom  struck  Defender' s  weather  (starboard)  top- 
mast shroud,  and  a  ring-bolt  on  the  end  of  the 
boom  caught  the  shroud.  For  an  instant  the 
Defender  was  in  tow  of  the  English  boat.     The 
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great  wire  rope  bent  like  a  bow-string,  but  it  held 
true.  The  topmast  buckled  and  cracked  under 
the  strain;  and  then  the  jaw  on  the  end  of  the 
spreader,  which  held  the  shroud  out  to  give 
additional  staying  power,  snapped.  The  shroud 
hung  limp  and  the  Valkyrie  swept  on.  Captain 
Haff  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance.  A  weaker 
man  would  have  luffed  to  size  up  the  damage. 
Defender' s  jib-topsail  was  quickly  taken  ii  and 
the  yacht  was  put  about,  bringing  the  strain  up- 
on the  port  shroud.  Men  were  sent  aloft  to  seize 
the  starboard  shroud  on  to  the  end  of  the'broken 
spreader,  and  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
topmast.  All  this  was  done  so  quickly  that  the 
Defender  crossed  the  line  fifteen  seconds  inside 
of  her  two  minutes  and  only  one  minute  and  two 
seconds  behind  Valkyrie.  Mr.  Iselin  immediately 
displayed  his  red  protest  flag,  which  the  com- 
mittee boat  acknowledged  with  the  answering 
pennant  of  red  and  white  stripes.  This  signaling 
was  plainly  seen  from  the  surrounding  vessels. 
The  Valkyrie  displayed  no  signal  and  continued 
on  with  the  race.  The  race  was  uneventful, 
Valkyrie  led  all  the  way.  Defender  was  unques- 
tionably handicapped  by  the  weakened  condition 
of  her  topmast.  She  carried  her  club-topsail 
but  was  unable  to  set  her  jib-topsail,  or  balloon 
jib,  when  the  English  yacht  was  carrying  those 
sails.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half-hour  Defender' s 
jib-topsail  was  broken  out;  but  it  was  at  once 
taken  in.  After  rounding  the  first  mark  Valkyrie 
set  a  balloon  jib-topsail  and  balloon  fore-stay- 
sail, while  Defender  was  able  to  carry  only  her 
baby  jib-topsail,  (of  course  with  jib  and  stay- 
sail). I  citethese  instances  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  believe  that  Defender  was  not  handicapped 
by  the  accident. 

Valkyrie  beat  Defender  on  the  windward  work 
2  minutes  50  seconds.  On  rounding  the  wind- 
ward mark  Valkyrie  set  her  balloon  jib-topsail 
and  balloon  staysail.  Defender^  under  her  small 
headsails,  gained  17  seconds  on  the  lo-mile 
reach.  The  wind,  which  had  hitherto  been 
blowing  only  a  light  sailing  breeze,  freshened  on 
the  second  leg  to  a  ten-knot  gait.      Valkyrie  took 


in  her  big  "  ballooner  "  about  five  minutes  before 
reaching  the  second  mark,  and,  after  jibing,  both 
yachts  set  a  No.  2  jib-topsail.  The  last  leg  was, 
owing  to  a  slight  shift  of  wind,  a  broad  reach  to 
the  home  mark.  In  the  freshening  breeze 
Defender  lessened  the  lead  of  her  rival  every 
minute.  She  gained  i  minute  16  seconds  on  the 
last  leg.     The  official  time  was  as  follows  : 

Start.           ist  Turn.         2d  Turn.  Finish. 

Valkyrie.. II  00  13          12  57  43             i  58  10  2  55  22 

Defender. .11  01  15           i  01  35            a  01  45  2  57  40 

Elapsed.  Corrected. 

Valkyrie 3  55  09  3  55  09 

Defender 3  56  25  3  55  56 

Valkyrie  won  by  47  seconds. 

THE  FINAL  RACE. 
The  so-called  third  race  was  sailed  by  Defender 
alone,  September  12th.  Course,  15  miles  to  lee- 
ward and  return,  E.  by  S.  from  a  point  south  of 
the  Sandy  Hook  lightship.  The  wind  was  very 
light,  the  sea  smooth,  and  the  sky  clear.  Val- 
kyrie came  to  the  line  without  her  light  sails  set, 
started  across  the  line  at  the  signal,  but  immedi- 
ately returned,  lowering  the  signal  of  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  and  setting  that  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club.  Defender  went  over  the 
course  alone.  Time  to  outer  mark,  2  hours  6 
minutes  34  seconds.  Time  on  the  return,  2 
hours  37  minutes  38  seconds.  Defender' s  e\2i^sed 
time,  4  hours  44  minutes  12  seconds.  Corrected 
time,  4  hours  43  minutes  43  seconds.  The  race 
was  an  uneventful  sail  for  the  Defender.  On 
approaching  the  home  mark,  Mr.  Iselin  hailed  the 
committee  boat  and  asked  through  a  megaphone, 
"Do  you  want  us  to  cross  the  line?"  The 
answer  was  "  Yes  !  "  and  the  Defender  returned 
home  a  victor.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  there  was  lacking  something  of 

"  The  keen  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel 
which  was  prophesied  in  these  columns.  Now 
that  all  the  facts  are  known  and  time  for  reflec- 
tion has  been  given,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  was  no  excuse  for  Lord  Dunraven's  eccen- 
tric action  concerning  that  race.      He  knew  on 
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the  evening  before,  while  in  consultation  with 
members  of  the  committee,  that  his  newly  intro- 
duced conditions  as  to  a  change  of  course  and 
guarantee  against  interference  would  not  be  al- 
lowed. He  knew  that  the  race  would  not 
be  sailed,  and  he  might  have  saved  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  people  the  trouble  of  going  fif- 
teen miles  to  sea  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  his 
withdrawal.  Provided  he  cared  nothing  for  the 
convenience  of  this  multitude,  he  might  have 
considered  the  enormous  expense  to  which  he  was 
subjecting  the  club  of  which  he  was  a  guest  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  time  of  its  oflficers  and  mem- 
bers, nearly  allot  whom  are  men  of  affairs, whose 
business  interests  involve  thousands  of  employ- 
ees and  dependencies.  The  leisure  days  of  such 
are  too  few  to  grace  such  a  holiday.  Lord  Dun- 
raven's  explanation,  that  he  wanted  to  make  a 
race  for  Defender,  is  altogether  illogical  and  idle. 
His  revered  predecessor  has  left  imperishable 
record  that  sportsmen  do  not  consider  a  walk- 
over a  race.  And  further,  he  should  have  known 
that  the  Defender  needed  no  such  race,  for  her 
charge,  the  Cup,  was  secure  until  taken  by  act- 
ual races.  The  points  urged  by  Lord  Dunraven 
had  been  denied  last  November  ;  they  have  been 
denied  all  through  as  impracticable  and  unreason- 
able. They  were  finally  denied  on  the  evening 
before  the  fiasco,  and  then  was  the  proper  time 
for  his  lordship  to  withdraw  from  the  races  and 
settle  the  responsibility  with  the  club  in  whose 
name  he  challenged. 

THE   WAR   OF   WORDS. 

Unfortunately  this  race  could  not  be  decided 
on  the  course.  The  fouling  of  the  yachts  left 
things  in  a  mess  which  had  to  be  straightened 
out  before  the  committee,  and  it  isn't  in  the 
nature  of  human  kind  to  have  such  a  decision 
suit  everybody. 

With  great  unfairness  to  Mr.  Iselin,  his  action 
has  been  disparagingly  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  late  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  under  circumstances 
which  are  spoken  of  as  similar,  but  which  were, 
at  the  finish  of  the  race,  entirely  different.  In 
the  former  instance  the  Puritan  was  clearly  at 
fault.  The  committee  decided  the  matter  on 
the  spot,  and  told  Sir  Richard  to  go  over  the 
course  alone.  Then  originated  the  famous  re- 
ply, "I  do  not  want  a  walk-over;  Iwant  a  race." 
In  the  present  instance  nobody  could  tell  who 
was  at  fault  until  the  facts  had  been  carefully 
gone  over.  The  fact  that  neither  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  call  the  race  off  was  enlarged  upon  in 
last  month's  records.  When  Mr.  Iselin  was  in- 
formed that  the  committee  had  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Defender,  he  immediately  sent  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  Lord  Dunraven  : 

On  Board  '■  Defender,"  September  12th,  '95. 
Dear  Lord  Dunraven — Although  the  Regatta  Commit- 
tee have  given  Defender  yesterday's  race,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  should  much  prefer  calling  the  race  off,  and 
resailing  it  to-morrow.  I  trust  this  will  meet  your  views. 
If  so,  kindly  answer  at  once. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  Oliver  Iselin. 

To  the  above  letter  Lord  Dunraven  sent  the 
following  reply  : 

439  Fifth  Avenue,  September  11,  1895. 

Dear  Mr.  Iselin — I  have  received  your  note,  in  which 
you  express  a  virish  that  yesterday's  race  should  be  re- 
sailed. 

That  is  a  proposition  to  which,  of  course,  I  cannot  agree. 
You  would  not  have  protested  had  you  not  believed  that 


Valkyrie  had  caused  a  foul  by  committing  a  breach  of  the 
rules. 

If  she  did,  she  must  take  the  consequences. 

The  Regatta  Committee  has  decided,  for  reasons  accord- 
ing to  their  best  judgment,  but  which,  I  confess,  are  be- 
yond my  comprehension,  that  she  did  break  the  rules. 
I  made  no  protest,  and  because  I  thought  the  foul  was 
probably  accidental  ;  but  I  consider  that  Defender  caused 
It.  You  consider  that  Valkyrie  was  to  blame.  The  com- 
mittee have  decided  that  you  are  right  and  I  am  wrong, 
and  there  the  matter  ends. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Dunraven. 

And  again  the  following  day  : 

Thursday,  Bay  Ridge. 
Dear  Mr.   Iselin — I  certainly  could  not  entertain  your 
suggestion. 

Had  the  committee  ordered  the  race  to  be  resailed,  that 
would  have  been  a  different  matter  ;  but  how  could  I  pos- 
sibly agree  to  resail  a  race  decided  and  given  against  me 
by  the  decision  of  the  committee? 

I  wrote  you  last  night  to  this  effect,  and  am  sorry  you  did 
not  receive  my  letter.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating with  you  this  morning  ;  but  Mr.  Duryea  will,  I  dare 
say,  have  informed  you  as  to  my  views.  Thanking  you  for 
your  suggestion,  I  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Dunraven. 

It  should  be  impressed,  in  comparing  this  with 
the  Puritan-Genesta  foul,  that  the  committee  had 
decided  in  favor  of  Genesta  provided  she  sailed 
the  course  alone.  She  was  given  the  race  and 
the  Puritan  was  disqualified;  and  also  that  the 
former  collision  was  also  an  "accident,"  no  one 
supposing  that  the  Puritan  rammed  the  Genesta 
on  purpose. 

By  the  way,  Lord  Dunraven  and  Capts.  Cran- 
field  and  Sycamore  all  seem  to  be  impressed 
with  a,  to  us  unusual,  distinction  between  a  foul 
and  an  accident.  Immediately  after  the  race 
Capt.  Cranfield  is  reported  as  saying:  "Our 
main  boom  catching  her  backstay  was  purely  an 
accident.  It  could  not  have  been  avoided. " 
Capt.  Sycamore  is  quoted  as  having  said  : 

"  We  were  right  on  top  of  her,  sir,  and  we  had  to  go  on 
or  smash  into  her.  I  don't  see  what  grounds  they  had  for 
a  protest.  Our  hooking  on  to  their  backstay  was  au  acci- 
dent— of  course  it  was — and  I'm  sorry  it  happened." 

Our  idea  is  that  among  gentlemen  a  foul  is 
always  an  accident.  When  one  occurs,  some- 
body has  violated  the  rules  of  the  road,  and  that 
one,  by  that  act,  is  disqualified  and  thereafter 
out  of  the  race. 

It  should  not  be  omitted  that  both  committees, 
before  rendering  a  decision,  labored  earnestly 
with  both  Lord  Dunraven  and  Mr.  Iselin  to  call 
the  race  off  and  sail  it  again,  leaving  the  protest 
undecided.  Such  a  course  would  have  been 
possible  under  the  rules,  by  mutual  consent,  and 
such  a  compromise  would  have  been  a  nice  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties  so  far  as  the  foul  was  con- 
cerned. Whether  it  would  have  affected  the  final 
result  or  not  depends  upon  whether  Lord  Dun- 
raven would  have  pressed  his  point  in  regard  to 
the  interference  of  steamers.  His  letter  on  this 
point  had  already  been  sent  in  with  a  request  to 
hold  it  until  after  the  decision  of  this  foul  (as  re- 
corded last  month). 

The  committee's  decision  was  as  follows: 

C.  Oliver  Iselin,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir — We  beg'  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  yesterday  protesting  the  Valkyrie.  We  have  given  the 
matter  our  careful  consideration,  and  we  believe  that  the 
foul  occurred  through  a  miscalculation  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  yachts  at  a  critical  moment. 

From  our  own  observation,  confirmed  by  that  of  others 
who  were  in  a  good  position  to  see  all  that  occurred .  we 
find  that  the  Valkyrie  III.,  in  contravention  of  section 
eleven  of  racing  rule  sixteen,  bore  down  upon  the  De- 
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fender  and  fouled  her  by  the  swing  of  her  main  boom 
when  luffing  lo  straighten  her  course.      We  also  consider 
that  the  Defender\&i\.  the  Valkyrie  sufficient  room  to  wind- 
ward to  pass  clear  of  the  committee  boat. 
Your  protest  is  therefore  sustained. 

S.  Nicholson  Kane, 
Irving  Gr'nnell, 
Chester  Griswold, 
Committee. 

The  section  cited  reads  thus  :  "  Bearing 
Away. — A  yacht  shall  not  bear  away  out  of  her 
course  so  as  to  hinder  another  in  going  to  lee- 
ward." 

The  following  circular  was  published  with  the 
decision  : 
To  THE  Members  of  the  New  York  Y.  C: 

Your  committee  beg  to  state  that,  before  arriving  at  a 
decision  on  Defender  protest,  they  endeavored  to  bring 
about  a  mutual  agreement  between  the  respective  yachts 
to  resail  Tuesday's  race,  but  each  preferred  that  the  com- 
mittee should  pass  judgment  on  the  protest. 

Regatta  Committee,  New  York  Y.  C. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  great  deal  of  ignor- 
ant mud-throwing  will  be  done  among  the  out- 
side crowd  after  any  great  contest.  It  would 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  so  estimable  a 
contemporary  as  the  London  Field  should 
waste  its  columns  upon  such  Billingsgate  as  was 
republished  in  The  New  York  Herald  of  October 
nth  and  12th.  The  New  York  Yacht  Club 
should  certainly  pay  no  attention  to  such  puerile 
scurrility.  R.  B.  Burchard. 

THE   NEW   CHALLENGE. 

All  yachtsmen  will  rejoice  that  there  has  been 
another  English  challenge  for  the  America's  Cup, 
and  that  there  is  promise  of  good  sport  and  good 
feeling  next  year.  The  challenge  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Charles  Day  Rose,  in  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club,  and  the  same  has 
been  accepted  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 
The  name  of  the  new  yacht  will  be  Distant 
Shore ;  her  water  line,  89  feet. 

THE   HALF-RATERS. 

These  international  races  showed  conclusively 
that  the  American  was  the  faster  of  the  two 
boats  to  windward  in  light  or  heavy  weather, 
although  the  matches  were  close  enough  to  keep 
up  the  excitement.  Of  the  first  two  races,  each 
had  won  one  ;  of  the  first  four,  each  had  won  2, 
and  so  the  interest  kept  up  until  the  end. 

In  construction,  Spruce  is  the  heavier  and 
vastly  better  built  boat.  In  design,  her  heavily 
rounded  bow  gave  her  the  appearance  of  greater 
beam  and  power  than  Ethelwynn,  while  in  reality 
she  isthree  inches  narrower.  Her  stern  is  as  long 
as  that  of  Ethelwynn  and  double  the  width,  the 
stern  transom  being  30  inches  in  width.  Her 
lines  below  water  are  full,  and  she  is  slightly 
deeper  than  the  American  boat.  Her  water- 
line  is  8  inches  longer,  being  15.83ft.  when  30D 
lbs.  are  aboard.  Measurer  Hyslop's  figures 
showed  her  sailing  length,  under  the  rule,  to  be 
just  15ft.  Her  measurements,  according  to  plan, 
are  as  follows :  Length,  over  all,  23ft.  3in. ; 
water-line,  15ft.  gin.;  fore  overhang,  3ft.  lin. ; 
aft  overhang,  4ft.  5in. ;  beam,  5ft.  gin.;  depth 
about  2ft.,  and  draft  about  gin.  She  was  designed 
and  built  by  H.  C.  Smith,  of  Oxford.  The  deck 
and  side  planking  are  of  |in.  mahogany,  carvel 
built.  The  deck  is  highly  arched  ;  the  well  is 
only  2ft.  wide,  that  of  Ethelwynn  being  3ft.  6in. 
The  outside  keel  is  8ft.  long.  2in.  wide,  and  lin. 
deep.     Her  centre-board  is  3-16  steel,  weighing 


about  75  lbs.  and  loaded  at  the  bottom  with  a 
50-lb.  bulb  of  lead.  There  is  also  a  small,  hous- 
ing centre-plate,  i8in.  long,  directly  under  the 
forefoot,  forward  of  the  mast.  The  mast  is  a 
huge  bamboo  pole,  45^in.  in  diameter  at  the 
deck,  and  short  and  stumpy,  the  big  mainsail 
being  carried  on  a  bamboo  yard  15ft.  long.  The 
boom,  also  of  stiff  bamboo,  is  15ft.  6in.  It  re- 
quired seven  day's  hard  work  to  get  the  five 
races  ;  two  attempts  were  fruitless  through  lack 
of  wind. 

SUMMARY    OF   THE   RACES. 

First  race,  September  23d.  Course,  3  miles  to 
windward  and  return,  sailed  twice,  12  miles.  N. 
E.  by  E.  from  Centre  Island  buoy.  All  races 
were  sent  off  with  one  gun-shot.  Wind,  light  at 
start,  freshening  at  the  end  of  first  round  to 
stiff  sailing  breeze. 

ist    leg,      Leeward,  Ethelvirynn  gained       17s. 

2d      "        Windward,  "  "    sm.  48s. 

3d      "        Leeward,  Spruce  "    im.  cos. 

4th    "        Windward,  Ethelwynn  ."    2m.  36s. 
Elapsed  time  :  Ethelwynn,  4h.  2  m.  15  s. ;  Spruce, 
4h.  9m.  56s.     Ethelwyftn  w^on  by  7m.  41s. 

Second  race,  September  25th.  Triangular 
course,  2  miles  on  each  leg,  sailed  twice,  12 
miles.  Wind,  variable  and  fluky,  generally  of 
moderate  force.  At  the  start  from  S.  E.,  shifted 
to  S.  and  then  to  N.  E. 

1st  leg,  Windward,  Ethelwynn  gained  3m.  17s. 


2d    *'  Broad  Reach, 

3d    "  Reach,  Spruce 

4th   "  Windward,  Spruce 

5th   "  Broad  Reach,  Ethelwynn 

6th   "  Reach,  Spruce 

Elapsed  time  :     Spruce,  3h 


47s. 


3m.  58s. 

3CS. 

im.  3s. 
55m.  44s. ;    Ethel- 


wynn,  3h.  56m.  7s.      Spruce  won  by  23s. 

Third  race,  Septem  ber  26th.  Three  miles  to  lee- 
ward and  return,  twice  round,  12  miles.  N.  E.  by 
E.,  from  Centre  Island  buoy.  Wind  strong,  from 
S.  W.  Heavy  sea.  Ethelwynn  desired  inside 
course.  Spruce  insisted  on  outside  course.  Spruce 
was  8s.  ahead  at  end  of  first  leg.  Ethelwynn 
sailed  wild  on  windward  work  and  Spruce  got 
a  lead  of  over  8m.  at  end  of  first  round.  Ethel- 
wynn backed  out.      Spruce  won. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Field  withdrew  after  this  race,  and 
his  place  as  crew  was  taken  by  Mr.  Fred  Ball. 

Fourth  race,  September  27th.  Very  heavy 
wind  and  sea  all  the  morning.  Spruce  insisted 
on  outside  course.  Triangular  course,  as  before. 
Wind  N.  W. 

Start  at  2.25  p.m.,  weather  having  moderated. 


ist  leg,  Broad  Reach,  Spruce  gained, 

2d    "  Windward,  Ethelwynn     " 

3d    "  Reach  Spruce  " 

4th  "  Broad  Reach  "  " 

5th   "  Windward ,  Ethelwynn  gained 

6th  "  Reach,  Spruce  gained 


5S. 
,  iss. 
25s. 
37s. 
24s. 
24S. 


Ethehvynn  won  by  im.  los. 

Fifth  race,  September  28th.  Triangular  course 
as  before.  Wind  N.  E.  Moderate  in  the  start 
and  freshening  to  a  strong  breeze  durmg  the 
afternoon.     Start  12.45  '^•'^• 

Windward,  Ethelwynn  gained  2m.  15s. 


ist  leg 
2d  " 
3d  " 
4th  " 
5th  " 
fcth  " 


Reach,  •■  45s. 

Run,  "  "        im. 

Windward,  "  "        3m.  38s. 

Reach,  Spruce  "  is. 

Broad  Reach,  Ethelwynn  "        2m.  S4S. 
Ethelwynn  won  by  lom.  41s. 
Throughout  all  the  races  the  Spruce  was  per- 
fectly sailed.     Both  skippers  being  strangers  to 
the  Sound  the  conditions  were  unusually  fair. 

R.  B.  Burchard. 
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FOOTBALL. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  referring  our  readers 
to  the  very  able  and  comprehensive  '•  Forecast  of 
the  Football  Year,"  by  Walter  Camp,  pp.  169-176 
of  this  issue. 

THE  STATUS   OF   FOOTBALL    IN.  THE   MIDDLE-WEST. 

The  hue  and  cry  against  football,  which  so 
recently  swept  across  the  country,  has  now  sub- 
sided, and  admirers  of  the  game  can  note  its 
effects.  In  the  Middle -West  it  is  everywhere 
apparent  that  the  reputation  and  standing  of  the 
game  have  not  suffered,  and  the  extravagant 
and  exaggerated  published  utterances  are 
recognized  as  the  ever  ready  opinions  of  persons 
as  unfamiliar  with  the  game  as  with  fairness  and 
just  criticism. 

The  popularity  of  football  is  increasing,  and 
will  continue  to  keep  step  with  the  advancement 
made  by  the  teams.  That  the  game  will  thrive 
among  Western  people  is  evidenced  by  the  care- 
ful and  enthusiastic  preparations  for  the  coming 
season  at  the  different  colleges.  A  few  minor 
colleges  have  legislated  agamst  the  game,  but 
their  rules,  like  their  teams,  are  little  feared  or 
respected.  Even  with  the  short  history  of  the 
game  in  the  West,  one  can  say  with  truth  that 
football  is  on  the  most  solid  basis,  as  well  as 
being  the  most  popular  of  college  sports. 

The  Western  game  is,  as  yet,  uninfused  by 
many  of  the  elements  so  much  complained  of  in 
the  East.  The  excesses  and  extravagances  of 
the  East  have  not  yet  become  a  part  of  the 
Western  system.  College  enthusiasm  does  not 
run  so  high,  and  the  exhilaration  of  victory  or  the 
despondency  following  defeat  are  not  such 
prominent  features  in  Western  contests.  Still, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  these  tendencies  are 
developing  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  unless 
checked  promise,  in  the  not  distant  future,  to 
rival  the  East  in  intensity. 

The  method  of  play  in  the  West  is  not  materi- 
ally different  from  its  Eastern  progenitor.     The 


greatest  variations  spring  from  the  fact  that 
Western  men  know  much  less  football  than  do 
Eastern  players,  which  influences  the  game  in 
this  way  :  a  team  whose  individual  players  are 
only  slightly  familiar  with  the  elementary 
principles  often  attempt  to  execute  the  most 
difficult  tricks.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  rare  occurrence 
to  see  teams  trying  tricks  of  the  Deland  order, 
while  the  players  tackle  around  the  ears  and 
run  with  the  ball  as  though   in  a  sprinting  race. 

Such  faults,  however,  are  not  due  entirely  to 
Western  precociousness,  but  result  partially 
from  the  system  employed  by  Eastern  coachers 
in  the  West.  Young  and  inexperienced  coachers 
are  exceedingly  liable  to  begin  instructing  a 
team  as  they,  themselves,  have  been  schooled, 
forgetting  that  the  Western  men  are  much  less 
advanced  in  the  game  than  those  who  offer 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  Eastern  teams. 

Nearly  all  the  captains  of  the  larger  institu- 
tions now  recognize  this  fact,  and  are  employing 
coachers  of  several  seasons'  experience,  trust- 
ing to  other  means  to  introduce  the  latest  devel- 
opments of  the  game  into  their  college. 

But  with  an  intelligent  system  of  coaching,  and 
the  influence  of  many  of  the  causes  operating  to 
produce  strong  teams  in  the  East,  the  Western 
institutions  have  been  making  rapid  progress  in 
the  game.  The  introduction  of  football  into  high 
and  pireparatory  schools  is  sending  material  to 
the  colleges  that  will  vastly  strengthen  their 
teams,  and  as  soon  as  the  Western  colleges  can 
begin  a  season  with  such  experienced  material 
as  do  their  Eastern  sisters,  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  the  West  will  become  a  dangerous  rival  of 
the  East. 

Here  in  the  Middle-West  as  in  the  East,  the 
colleges  have  naturally  fallen  into  groups,  whose 
teams  are  of  about  equal  strength,  Michigan, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  forming  the  first  and 
strongest  group.  These  institutions  have  but 
rarely  been  beaten  outside  their  own  class,  and 
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the  Western  championship  has  always  been  held 
by  one  of  them.  Football  in  the  West  has  been 
played  much  longer  and  reached  a  greater 
developinent  in  this  class  than  most  people  sup- 
pose. Michigan  had  teams  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  and  in  1876  played  Harvard  a  tie  game. 
Ten  years  ago  she  struggled  with  Cornell  and 
later  with  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club.  Minnesota 
has  had  teams  for  ten  years.  Many  have  been 
her  struggles  with  the  "  All-University  "  team  of 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  while  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  have  had  an  annual  game  for  five 
years.  The  presence  of  so  many  Eastern  gradu- 
ates in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  in  a  great 
measure  explains  Minnesota's  football  strength. 
Wisconsin  has  played  for  about  ten  years  and 
has  gradually  worked  vip  from  the  smaller  groups 
to  a  place  with  the  leaders. 

A  second  group  includes  the  universities  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Purdue  and  Northwestern. 
Many  of  these  institutions  are  as  large  as  the 
colleges  in  the  first  group,  but  have  never  put  out 
such  reliable  and  consistent  teams.  All  of  these 
colleges  are  improving  and  any  one  of  them  may 
push  its  way  into  the  first  class,  as  Pennsylvania 
has  done  in  the  East. 

A  third  class  would  include  Beloit,  Lake  Forest, 
Oberlin  and  Depauw.  These  institutions  very 
often  have  plucky  teams,  but  are  unable  to  over- 
come the  superior  resources  and  material  of  the 
larger  colleges. 

The  question  of  leagues  is  as  hard  to  settle 
here  as  elsewhere,  but  the  causes  making  them 
impracticable  are  vastly  different  from  those  at 


work  in  the  East.  The  distance  separating  the 
larger  institutions  is  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
tor  colleges  situated  hundreds  of  miles  apart  to 
attempt  to  sustain  league  relations  has  been 
found  a  failure.  When  athletics  are  on  a  firm 
basis,  and  faculty  control  or  authoritative  com- 
mittees are  ready  to  stop  anything  savoring  of 
professionalism,  there  can  be,  of  course,  little 
need  of  league  rules,  but  such  is  not  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  West.  The  colleges  whose 
faculties  are  ready  to  purify  and  maintain  clean 
athletics  at  home  are  extremely  few.  Even  some 
of  the  larger  institutions  play  their  coachers  and 
use  inducements  to  attract  athletes  to  their 
college,  while  the  faculties,  amidst  the  din  of 
criticism,  smile  complacently  and  do  nothing. 
A  league  might,  in  a  measure,  amend  much  of 
this.  But  at  present  when  a  match  is  arranged 
between  two  institutions,  each  puts  a  team  in 
the  field  unrestricted  by  any  rules.  The  honest 
college  may  protest,  but  the  answer  received  is, 
"You  may  play  or  not,  as  you  like."  And  if 
they  are  desirous  of  making  or  getting  an 
athletic  rating,  they  must  play.  Still  it  would 
be  wrong  to  say  that  flagrant  cases  of  profession- 
alism are  frequent  or  unnoticed.  The  faculties 
of  several  universities  are  determined  to  root 
out  unsportsmanlike  athletics,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  clean 
college  sport. 

Public  sentiment,  also,  is  using  its  weapons 
against  offenders,  and  from  present  indications  a 
higher  and  better  athletic  spirit  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  Middle-West.         Jno.  R.  Richards. 


CRICKET. 


The  third  match  of  the  Cambridge-Oxford 
team's  tour,  played  on  the  grounds  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Cricket  Club,  at  Wissahickon,  on  Sep- 
tember 13th,  14th  and  i6th,  against  an  eleven  of 
"The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  past  and 
present,"  resulted  in  a  well-deserved  victory  for 
the  Pennsylvanians. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  place  in  the  field  an  eleven  repre- 
senting any  university  of  this  country,  against  a 
visiting  team  of  cricketers.  When  the  heavy  score 
the  visitors  set  them  in  their  first  inning  is  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  fact  that  the  local 
players  fell  so  far  behind  in  their  first  attempt 
that  they  were  obliged  to  follow  on  their  innings, 
their  victory  is  all  the  more  creditable. 

The  Englishmen  batted  first  and  were  not  dis- 
missed until  their  total  had  reached  284  runs. 
The  Pennsylvanians  made  a  very  poor  start, 
losing  six  of  their  wickets  for  forty-five  runs,  and 
the  whole  side  were  disposed  of  for  138.  W.  W. 
Noble,  who  played  with  confidence  all  through  his 
inning  of  33  not  out,  was  the  only  man  wlio 
really  tackled  the  bowling.  The  team  being  146 
runs  behind  in  their  first  inning,  a  follow-on  was 
necessary.  This  proved  of  great  benefit  to  thein, 
and  they  ran  up  a  total  of  307.  A  follow-on  is 
always  an  advantage  to  the  batting"  team  for  it 
severely  tires  their  opponents'  bowlers,  thus  mak- 
ing run-getting  more  easy.  The  fielders,  too, 
after  being  in  the  field  for  a  prolongedterm,  inva- 
riably lose  that  snap  which  is  all-important  to 
keep  down  large  totals.  A  good  instance  of  the 
effect  of  a  follow-en,  on  a  bowler,  is  well  shown  in 


this  match  where,  in  the  first  inning  of  the  Penn- 
sylvanians, J.  C.  Hartley  bowled  105  balls  and 
took  4  wickets  for  a  cost  of  60  runs,  whereas,  in 
the  second  inning,  in  bowling  120  balls,  he  took 
but  one  wicket,  which  cost  him  74  runs. 

The  Cambridge -Oxford  team  were  left  with 
161  runs  to  get  to  win,  which  was  by  no  means  a 
heavy  task  to  set  them,  or  at  least  did  not  appear 
so  ;  but  the  fates  decreed  otherwise,  for  Patter- 
son and  Clark  were  in  remarkable  bowling  form 
and  quickly  dismissed  the  whole  team  for  the 
small  total  of  61  runs,  Patterson  taking  5 
wickets  for  22  runs  and  Clark  4  for  37.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  thus  won  the  first 
intercollegiate  cricket  match  by  100  runs. 

CAMBRIDGH   AND 

First  Inning. 
F.    Mitchell,    c.    Brockie,    b. 
Brown 58 

V.  T.  Hill,  c.  Noble,  b.  Clark... 46 

W.    McG.     Hemmingway.     c. 

Brown,  b.  Patterson :i6 

R.  A.  Studd,  b.  Patterson 18 

F.  A.  Phillipps,  c.   Ralston,   b. 

Patterson 31 

C.  E.  M.  Wilson,  c.  Ralston,  b 

Patterson 31 

F.  W.  Milligan,  b.  Clark 6 

C.  D.  Robinson,  b.  Clark 12 

H.    A.    Arkwright,  c.  Thaver, 

b.  Clark :...i6 

W.  W.  Lowe,  b.  Patterson o 

J.  C.  Hartley,  not  out 12 

Extras 18 

Total 284 


OXFORD. 

Second  Inning: 

c.  Goodman,  b. 
Patterson i 

c.  Ralston,  b.  Pat- 
terson  13 

b.  Patterson , 11 

c.  Ralston,   b.   Clark  o 

b.  Patterson 2 

b.  Clark 2 

b.  Clark o 

c.  Noble,  b.  Clark.... 25 

Run  out I 

c.  Clark,  b.  Patter- 
son   2 

Not  out 2 

Extras 2 

Total 61 


LAWN   TENNIS. 


TJNIVERKITV   OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

First  hming.  Second  Inning. 

W.  Brockie,  run  out o  Not  out 41 

H.  C.  Thayer,  c.  Lowe,  b.  Hart- 
ley   76  b.  Mitchell IS 

E.W.  Clark,  c.Wilson.b.  Hartley  3  c.   Hill,  b.  Wilson....  o 
J.    S.    Clark,    c.    Robinson,  b. 

Lowe 4  b.  Millipran o 

G.  S.  Patterson,  st.  Robbinson. 

b.  Hartley ?.\  c.   Robinson,  b.    Ark- 

wright 63 

C.  Coates,  c.  Mitchell,  b.    Hart- 
ley    7  c.    Hemmingway,    b. 

Lowe 6^ 

F.  H.  Bohlen,  c.  Arkwrijjfht,  b. 

Lowe ■?.  c.  Robinson,  b.  Hill..  4 

W.  W.  Noble,  not  out 33  c.  Hartley,  b.  Hill... .62 

F.  W.  Ralston,  c.  Robinson,  b. 

Wilson 26  c.    Hemmingway,    b. 

Hartley 14 

H.  L  Brown,  c.  Hill,  b.  Wilson.16  c.  Robinson,  b.  Wilson  8 
S.    Goodman,    c.    Mitchell,     b. 

Millisfan 5  b.  Hartley 5 

E.xtras 3  Extras 32 

Total 138  Total 307 

The  fourth  match  of  the  tour  was  played  at 
Manheim,  on  September  20th,  21st  and  23d,against 
the  Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  and  resulted  in  a 
win  for  the  visiting  'Varsity  team  by  two  wickets. 
The  Philadelphians  batted  first,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  very  excellent  innings  played  by 
G.  S.  Patterson  and  F.  S.  Ralston,  the  side 
would  have  made  a  sorry  showing.  They 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  same  disease  that  the 
visitors  had  had  in  their  second  inning  at  Wissa- 
hickon,  the  previous  week.  The  team  were  dis- 
posed of  for  234,  of  which  Patterson  and  Ralston 
had  put  together  162.  Patterson's  inning  of  109 
not  out  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  played  against 
a  visiting  team.  The  fielding  of  the  visitors  was 
excellent,  their  picking  up  "grounders"  while 
on  the  run,  and  their  quickness  in  accurately 
returning  them  to  the  wicket,  brought  much  ap- 
plause from  the  spectators. 

The  visitors  made  a  fine  start  in  their  first 
inning,  and  a  large  score  was  expected,  seeing 
that  the  third  wicket  had  not  gone  down  until  8g 
runs  had  been  made,  but  there  was  a  decided 
falling  off  after  this,  and  King  and  r>ailey  did 
some  remarkably  good  bowling,  dismissmg  the 
side  for  156,  King  taking  7  wickets  for  55.  The 
Philadelphians  started  their  second  inning  with 
a  good  margin  in  hand,  but  once  more  the  run 
getting  of  the  side  was  practically  left  to  Patter- 
son, who  again  gave  us  an  instance  of  his  supe- 
riority over  other  local  bats,  for,  out  of   1 1 1  runs 


which  had  been  scored  when  he  left  the  wickets, 
he  had  made  67.  The  side  were  all  out  for  a 
total  of  138,  principally  due  to  the  wonderful 
bowling  done  by  \V.  W.  Lowe,  who  took  six 
wickets  at  the  very  low  cost  of  fifteen  runs. 
Such  a  performance  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  The  'Varsity  men  were  left  with  a  good 
round  sum  of  217  to  get  to  win.  and  their  vic- 
tory, altliough  by  tlie  narrow  margin  of  two 
wickets,  was  a  very  creditable  one. 

GENTLEMEN    Ol'    |•HILADEL^>Hl/^. 

First  Inning.  Second  Inning. 

G.  S.  Patterson,  not  out  109    b.  Lowe 67 

W.W.  Noble,  b.  Hartley      5    b.  Milligan ".■.'..'.     ,4 

A.  M.  Wood,  c.  Druce, 
b.  Milligan 3    b.  Milligan a 

C.  Coates,  Jr.,  b.  Milli- 
gan       2     c.  "sub,"   b.   Milligan o 

F.  H.  Bohlen,  b.  Hart- 
ley        I     b.  Lowe c 

E.  W.  Clarke,  Jr..   I.  b.  ' 

w.  b.  Arkwright 6    b.  Lowe o 

F.  W.  Ralston  b.  Wil- 
son.      53    b.  Lowe 9 

W.  Brockie.  c.  Druce, 
b.  Milligan 10     b.  Lowe 4 

T.  L.  Altemus,  b.  Milli- 
gan       o    C.Hartley,   b.    Milligan..       a 

J.  B.  King,  1.    b.   w.  b. 

Milligan 12     not  out n 

H.  P.  Baily,  b.  Milligan    13    b.  Lowe 2 

Extras 20  Extras 16 


Total 2 


Total. 


First  Inning. 
V.  T.  Hill.  c.  Noble,   b. 

Bailey 

F.  Mitchell,  c.  King.... 
W.  McG.  Hemmingway 

b.  Baily 

N.  F.  Druce,  b.  King.. 
C.  E.  M.  Wilson,         c. 

Wood,  b.  Bailey 

F.  A.  Phillips,  b.  King 
F.  W.   Milligan,         c. 

Coates,  b.  King 

C.  D.   Robinson         c. 

Noble,  b.  King 

H.  A.    Arkwright,  not 

out 

W.  W.  Lowe,  c.   Wood, 

b.  King 

J.C.Hartley,  b.  King 
Extras 
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AND    CAMBRIDGE. 

Second  Inning. 

41  c.  Wood,  b.  Patterson  . .  22 

3  c.  Bohlen,   b.   Patterson  .  12 

20  c.  Bohlen,    b.    King o 

30  c.  Brockie,  b.  King 57 

II  not  out 20 

2  C.Wood,  b.  Patterson...  18 

14  b.  Patterson 20 

3  c.  Altemus,   b.  Baily 13 

9  C.King,    b.    Baily 35 

8  not  out 4 

o  did  not  bat o 

15  Extras iq 


Total 156  Total 220 

The  final  match  was  won  by  the  Gentlemen  of 
Philadelphia  by  an  inning,  and  39  runs.  The 
scores  will  be  recorded  in  our  next  issue. 

T.  C.  Turner. 


LAWN  TENNIS. 


THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE. 
The  annual  tournament  for  the  intercollegiate 
championship  begai;  October  8th,  at  the  courts 
of  the  New  Haven  Lawn  Club.  Nineteen 
men  were  entered  in  singles  and  eight  pairs  in 
doubles.  The  drawings  gave  Chace,  the  inter- 
collegiate champion,  an  easy  path  to  the  finals, 
where  he  met  A.  E.  Foote  and  defeated  him  in 
three  straight  sets.  In  the  preliminary  round 
Fischer,  of  the  University  of  New  York,  defeated 
Sankey,  of  Princeton,  and  Ware,  of  Harvard,  won 
in  two  straight  sets  from  Milne,  Amherst.  In  the 
first  round  Foote  met  Willson,  of  the  University 
of  Penn.,  and  won  two  well-played  sets.  The 
victory  of  Thompson,  of  Princeton,  over  Sheldon, 
Yale,  in  this  round  was  something  of  a  surprise. 
The   latter  played  at  times  very  brilliantly,  but 


his  strokes  were  generally  inaccurate.  The 
longest  match  in  the  first  round  was  between 
Fischer  and  Ware.  Up  to  the  final  set  it  was 
well  played,  but  it  then  became  so  dark  that  good 
tennis  wa^  out  of  the  question.  Fischer  finally 
won.  although  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  post- 
poning the  match  when  the  score  in  the  last  set 
was  five  all.  In  the  second  round  Chace  easily 
won  from  Littell,  and  Fischer  was  defeated  by 
Whitman  ;  Budlong  won  from  Thompson  after 
losing  the  first  set,  and  Foote  easily  defeated 
Miles,  the  Columbia  representative. 

The  semi-final  round  was  uninteresting.  Chace 
won  in  two  sets  from  Whitman,  and  Foote  defeated 
Budlong  in  love  sets,  the  latter  being  very  much 
out  of  form.  Thus  Chace  -and  Foote,  each 
representatives  of  Yale,  met  in  the  final  round. 
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OUTING  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


This  match  was  played  on  Friday,  October  nth, 
in  the  presence  of  about  two  hundred  people. 
From  the  outset  it  was  evident  that  Foote  was 
outclassed,  although  many  thought  that  his  per- 
sistent defensive  tactics  would  gain  for  him  at 
least  a  set.  After  a  pretty  exhibition  of  tennis 
Chace  won  in  three  sets,  thus  retaining  his  title 
to  the  intercollegiate  championship.  In  the 
double  matches  the  most  interesting  tennis  was 
exhibited.  The  best  played  match  was  that  be- 
tween Foote  and  Chace  (Yale)  and  Ware  and 
Scudder  (Harvard).  The  latter  pair  displayed 
superior  team  "work  and  in  many  instances  out- 
played their  opponents,  who  eventually  won  by 
the  strength  of  their  individual  play.  The  conso- 
lation singles  was  won  by  R.  U.Willson,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  second  prize 
doubles  was  taken  by  Ware  and  Scudder.  The 
scores  were  : 

Singles.  Preliminary  round — E.  P.  Fischer 
(New  York)  beat  I.  A.  Sankey  (  Princeton)  6-3, 
6-0  ;  L.  E.  Ware  (  Harvard )  beat  W.  E.  Milne 
(Amherst)  6-2,  8-6;  G.  L.  Wrenn  (Harvard) 
beat  J.  S.  Carter  (  Trinity  )  6-1,  6-2. 

First  round— E.  G.  Littell  (  Trinity)  beat  W.  V. 
Gennert  (  Columbia  )  by  default ;  W.  G.  Chace 
(Yale)  beat  A.  E.  McVilty  ( Princeton  )  6-0,  7-5 ; 
M.  D.  Whitman  (  Harvard  )  beat  A.  A.  Barrows 
(Brown)  5-7,  6-3,  6-2  ;  E.  P.  Fischer  (Yale) 
beat  L.  E.  Ware  (  Harvard)  7-5,  5-7,  7-5  ;C.  R. 
Budlong    (Brown)  beat   G.  L.  Wrenn  (  Harvard) 


6-4,  1 1-9  ;  S.  G.  Thompson  (Princeton)  beat 
G.  P.  Sheldon  (Yale)  6-3,  6-4;  R.  M.  Miles 
(Columbia)  beat  D.  C.  Graves  (Trinity)  7-5, 
6-2  ;  A.  E.  Foote  (Yale)  beat  R.  Willson  (U.  of 
Penn.  )  6-0,  6-4. 

Second  round — M.  G.  Chace  beat  E.  G.  Littell 
6-1,  6-1  ;  M.  D.  Whitman  beat  E.  P.  Fischer  6-3, 
6-4  ;  C.  R.  Budlong  Ijeat  vS.  G.  Thompson  6-3, 
6-4  ;  A.  E.  Foote  beat  R.  M.  Miles  6-0,  8-6. 

Third  round— M.  G.  Chace  beat  W.  D.  Whit- 
man 6-2,  6-3  ;  A.  E.  Foote  beat  C.  R.  Budlong 
6-0,  6-0. 

Final  round — M.  G.  Chace  beat  H.  E.  Foote 
6-0,  6-4,  6-2. 

Doubles  :  First  round — Chace  and  Foote  lYale) 
beat  Graves  and  Carter  (Trinity)  6-2,  6-0;  Ware 
and  Scudder  (Harvard)  beat  McVilty  and  Spur- 
gin  (  Princeton  )  6-0,  6-2;  Budlong  and  Barrows 
(Brown)  beat  Thompson  and  Sankey  (Princeton) 
6-2,  6-3;  Wrenn  and  Read  (Harvard)  beat  Shel- 
don and  Kent  (Yale)  6-3,  6-2. 

Second  round — Chace  and  Foote  beat  Ware 
and  Scudder  7-5,  10-8;  Wrenn  and  Read  beat 
Budlong  and  Barrows  1-6,  6-4,  6-1. 

Final — Chace  and  Foote  beat  Wrenn  and  Read 
3-6,  6-1,  6-3,  6-1. 

Consolation  singles.  Final  round — R.  U. 
Willson  beat  A.  E.  McVilty  6-4,  7-5. 

Second  prize  doubles — Ware  and  Scudder  beat 
Wrenn  and  Read  6-4,  6-4. 

F.  A.  Kellogg. 


GOLF. 


Although  the  Newport  Tournament  by  no 
means  ends  the  season  of  golf,  yet  it  may  be 
considered  as  the  culmination,  the  point  of  high- 
est development  and  greatest  interest,  in  the 
annual  cycle  of  the  sport.  Everything  contrib- 
uted toward  the  success  of  this  year's  gather- 
ing ;  efificient  management,  interesting  entries, 
good  links,  fair  weather,  abundant  patronage  and 
unbounded  enthusiasm  marked  the  various 
stages  of  the  preliminaries  and  exciting  contests, 
and  unexpected  developements  of  skilled  players 
put  the  final  results  in  just  such  uncertainty  as 
insures  sustained  and  acute  interest. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  Amateur 
Championship  match  : 

First  round — Gerard  Bement,  Essex  Country 
Club,  beat  Gould  Hoyt,  Tuxedo  Club,  by  default. 
C.  B.  Macdonald,  Chicago  Club,  beat  Laurence 
Curtis,  Brookline  Country  Club,  7  up  and  5  to 
play.  Winthrop  Rutherford,  Newport  Club,  beat 
B.  S.  DeGarmendia,  by  default.  L.  B.  Stoddart, 
St.  Andrew's,  beat  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Brookline 
Country  Club,  6  up  and  5  to  play.  Dr.  Charles 
Claxton,  Philadelphia  Country  Club,  beat  J.  L. 
Breese,  Tuxedo,  by  2  up.  W.  H.  Sands,  St. 
Andrew^'s,  beat  H.  G.  Trevor,  Shinnecock  Hills 
Club,  4  up  and  3  to  play.  Alfred  Seton,  Jr., 
Tuxedo  Club,  beat  John  Moorhead,  Jr.,  Essex 
Country  Club,  9  up  and  7  to  play.  Chas.  S. 
Hanks,  Essex  Country  Club,  beat  S.  H.  Bennett, 
Brookline  Club,  4  up  and  3  to  play.  M.  J.  Henry, 
Essex  Country  Club,  beat  Victor  Sorchon,  by  i  up, 
19  holes.  C.  E.  Sands,  St.  Andrew's,  won  from 
G.  T.  Rice,  Brookline,  by  default.  James  Park, 
St.  Andrew's,  beat  William  Kent,  Tuxedo  Club, 
by  2  up.  The  Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  St.  Andrew's, 
beat  Richard  Peters,  Newport  Club,  5  up  and  4 
to  play.     O.    W.    Bird,  Meadowbrook   Club,  beat 


Robert  J.  Clark,  Brookline  Club,  by  i  up,  19  holes. 
F.  J.  Amory,  Brookline  Club,  beat  R.  B.  Kerr, 
Lakewood  Club,  7  up  and  5  to  play.  A.  L.  LiA'er- 
more,  St.  Andrew's,  beat  L.  A.  Biddle,  Philadel- 
phia Country  Club,  6  up  and  5  to  play.  Archi- 
bald Rogers,  St.  Andrew's,  beat  Dr.  E.  C.  Rush- 
more,  3  up  and  2  to  play. 

Second  round — Charles  B.  Macdonald,  Chicago 
Club,  beat  Gerard  Bement,  8  up  and  4  to  play. 
Winthrop  Rutherford,  Newport  Club,  beat  L.  B. 
Stoddart,  St.  Andrew's,  i  up,  19  holes.  Dr. 
Charles  Claxton,  Philadelphia  Club,  beat  W.  H. 
Sands,  St.  Andrew's,  4  up  and  3  to  play.  Archi- 
bald Rogers,  St.  Andrew's,  beat  A.  L.  Livermore, 
St.  Andrew's,  5  up  and  3  to  play.  C.  E.  Sands, 
St.  Andrew's,  beat  M.  J.  Henry,  Essex  Country 
Club,  4  up  and  3  to  play.  Alfred  Seton,  Jr., Tuxedo 
Club,  beat  C.  S.  Hanks,  Brookline  Country  Cli-'b, 
by  4  up.  Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford,  St.  Andrew's, 
beat  James  Park,  St.  Andrew's,  by  4  up.  F.  I. 
Amory,  Brookline  Club,  beat  O.  W.  Bird,  by  2  up. 

Third  round — Dr.  Charles  Claxton,  Philadelphia 
Country  Club,  beat  Alfred  Seaton,  Jr.,  Tuxedo 
Club,  8  up  and  7  to  play.  C.  E.  Sands,  St.  An- 
drew's, beat  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  St.  An- 
drew's, 4  up  and  3  to  play.  F.  I.  Amory,  Brook- 
line Country  Club,  beat  Archibald  Rogers,  St. 
Andrew's,  by  2  up.  Charles  B.  Macdonald  beat 
Winthrop  Rutherford,  by  5  up  and  3  to  play. 

Semi-final — Charles  B.  Macdonald,  Chicago 
Golf  Club,  beat  Dr.  Claxton,  Philadelphia,  8  up 
and  7  to  play.  C.  E.  Sands,  St.  Andrew's,  beat 
F.  J.  Amory,  Brookline,  3  up  and  2  to  play. 

Final— C.  B.  Macdonald  beat  C.  E.  Sands  with 
12  up  and  II  to  play. 

Mr.  Macdonald  thus  won  the  championship  and 
a  gold  medal,  and  his  club  becomes  the  custodian 
of  the  Havemeyer  vase.  C.  Turner. 
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CYCLING. 


RE    FRANK   G.    LENZ. 

According  to  cable  reports  recently  received  at 
this  oflfice,  the  representative  of  Outinc;  is  now 
in  Alashgad,  searching  for  further  evidence  to 
make  sure  the  conviction  of  the  murderers  of 
Frank  G.  Lenz. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  following  communication 
reaches  us  from  the  State  Department.  It  speaks 
for  itself  : 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  Oct.  14th,  1895. 
J.   H.  WoRMAN,  Esq., 

President  of  the  Outing  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Sir — Referring  to  previous  correspondence  on 
the  subject  I  have  to  inform  you  that  a  despatch 
received  from  our  Minister  at  Constantinople, 
dated  September  26th,  states  that  he  is  assured 
by  the  Grand  Vizier  that  he  has  telegraphed  to 
Shakir  Pasha,  at  Erzeroum,  to  afford  proper  pro- 
tection to  Mr.  Sachtleben,  in  his  search  for  the 
remains  of  the  bicyclist  Lenz. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Richard  Olney. 
Springfield's  great  meet. 

A  lavish  preparation  had  been  made  for  the 
great  annual  on  Hampden  Park's  famous  half- 
mile  circle,  September  loth,  nth  and  12th,  and 
expectations  were  fully  realized  in  every  partic- 
ular. A  better  conducted  meet  has  never  been 
held  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  the  Spring- 
field Bicycle  Club  still  retains  its  place  at  the 
head  of  American  cycle  tournament  promoters. 

Tuesday  was  the  day  for  the  trial  heats,  and 
on  account  of  the  rain  of  the  previous  night  all 
of  them  had  to  be  run  in  the  afternoon,  the  track 
being  unfit  for  use  in  the  morning.  Between 
1:20  and  5:30  o'clock  46  heats  were  disposed  of 
with  a  clockwork  regularity  that  was  enjoyable 
to  behold.  Nothing  sensational  transpired,  and 
Bald  and  Cabanne  carried  off"  the  honors.  The 
former  qualified  in  four  scratch  events,  and  the 
latter  did  the  same,  and  also  secured  places  in 
two  handicaps. 

Wednesday's  racing  was  gilt-edged,  and  about 
7,000  people  watched  the  speed  merchants.  Bald 
landed  the  mile  open,  and  also  captured  the  half. 
Cooper  running  second  in  both  instances.  Sanger 
was  the  king  of  the  "pros,"  and  he  beat  Tyler 
in  the  mile  international.  C.  R.  Newton  was  the 
bright  and  particular  star  in  the  Class  A  contin- 
gent, and  his  time  in  the  mile  is  world's  record 
for  his  class.     Summary  : 

i-mile.  Class  A  (only  riders  within  25  miles  of 
Springfield  eligible) — Won  by  C.  R.  Newton,  Staf- 
ford Springs,  Conn.      Time,  2m.  13s. 

Half-mile  open.  Class  B — Won  by  Bald  ; 
Cooper,  2  ;  Rigby,  3.     Time,  im.  7|s. 

i-mile  international,  professional — Won  by  W. 
C.  Sanger;  H.  C.  Tyler,  2;  W.  Coleman,  3;  Conn 
Baker,  4.     Time,  2m.  3|s. 

I-mile  open.  Class  A — Won  by  C.  R.  Newton, 
Stafford  Springs,  Conn.;  W.  S.  Reynolds,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.,  2;  A.T.  Fuller,  Boston,  3;  FredLoug- 
head,  Sarnia,  Can.,  4.     Time,  2m.  4AS. 

I-mile  open.  Class  B — Won  by  Bald  ;  Cooper, 
2  ;  Cabanne,  3.     Time,  2m.  i|s. 

Half-mile  open.  Class  A — Won  by  W.  S.  Rey- 
nolds, Hyde  Park,  Mass. ;  Ray  Dawson,  Boonton, 
N.  J.,  2  ;  P.  Pierce,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  3.  Time, 
im.  2|& 


5-mile  handicap,  professional — Won  by  A.  W. 
Porter,  scratch  ;  Conn  Baker,  80  yards,  2  ;  A.  T. 
Crooks,  140  yards,  3  ;  H.  R.  Steensen,  240  j'ards, 
4.  Time,  iim.  34|s.  (Best  time  ever  made  in  a 
handicap.) 

I-mile  handicap.  Class  A — Won  by  C.  R.  New- 
ton, scratch  ;  J.  E.  Walsh,  2  ;  W.  H.  Minie,  3. 
Time,  2m.  los. 

I-mile  handicap.  Class  B — Won  by  C.  T.  Earl, 
120  yards  ;  W.  F.  Sims,  40  yards,  2  ;  F.  J.  Jenny, 
40  yards,  3  ;  L.  D.  Cabanne,  scratch,  4.  Time, 
2m.  los.  Sims  was  disqualified  for  alleged 
fouling. 

The  concluding  day  at  Hampden  Park  was  one 
long  to  be  remembered.  Over  12,000  people  ap- 
plauded the  winners  and  record-breakers.  Bald 
won  the  one-mile  Class  B  record  race,  the  event 
of  the  season,  in  2m.  ^s.,  with  Cabanne  at  his 
rear  wheel.  The  Bison  also  scored  in  the  half- 
mile  in  im.  i|s.,  a  record  in  a  scratch  race.  Dur- 
ing the  two  days  Bald  won  four  races,  and 
stamped  himself  indisputably  as  the  man  of  the 
year.  Sanger  rode  exceedingly  well  in  the  pro- 
fessional events,  and  his  time  from  scratch  in 
the  two-mile  handicap  is  record.  Newton  was 
the  Class  A  star,  and  a  brilliant  future  is  pre- 
dicted for  this  rider. 

Titus  lowered  his  American  hour  record,  and 
now  holds  the  figures  from  six  miles  up  to  27 
miles  185  yards,  which,  however,  is  about  a  mile 
behind  the  world's  mark  of  Michael,  the  Welsh- 
man. Starbuck  established  new  world's  records 
for  three,  four  and  five  miles,  his  time  for  the 
latter  distance  being  lom.  ii^s.  Loughead,  the 
Canadian  Class  A  crack,  rode  two  miles  unpaced 
in  4m.  50s.,  which  is  now  the  best  on  record. 
John  Gardner  put  the  five-mile  Class  A  figures 
at  lim.  3|s.      Summary  of  the  races: 

i-mile,  2m.  20s.  Class  A  riders— Won  by  W.  E. 
Tenzler,  Rockville,  Conn. ;  F.  I.  Elmer,  Chicopee, 
Mass.,  2;  J.  E.   Walsh,   Barre,  Vt.,  3.     Time,  2m. 

5|s- 

Half-mile  open,  Class  B — Won  by  E.  C.  Bald, 
Buffalo;  C.  D.  Cabanne,  St.  Louis,  2;  E.  Kiser, 
Dayton,  O.,  3.  Time,  im.  lis.  Record  in  a 
scratch  race. 

I-mile  open,  professional — Won  by  C.  W.  San- 
ger, Milwaukee;  H.  C.  Tyler,  Springfield,  2;  A. 
W.  Porter,  Waltham,  3;  W.  Coleman,  Springfield, 
4.     Time,  2m.  5s. 

I-mile  Class  B  record  race — Won  byE.  C.  Bald, 
Buffalo;  L.  D.  Cabanne,  St.  Louis,  2;  E.  Kiser, 
Dayton,  O.,  3;  CM.  Murphy,  Brooklyn,  4;  Tom 
Cooper,  Detroit,  5;  A.  I.  Brown,  Cleveland,  6; 
¥.  B.  Rigby,  Toledo,  7;  H.  Davidson,  Toronto, 
Can.,  8.     Time,  2m.  4s. 

Half-mile  open.  Class  A  —  Won  by  Fred. 
Loughead,  Sarnia,  Can.;  C.  R.  Newton,  Stafford 
Springs,  Conn.,  2  ;  Joe  Harrison,  Asbury  Park, 
NJ.,  3.     Time,  im.  2|s. 

2-mile  handicap,  professional — Won  by  W.  C. 
Sanger,  Milwaukee,  scratch  ;  A.  T.  Crooks,  Buf- 
falo, 100  yards,  2  ;  W.  Coleman,  Springfield,  70 
yards,  3  ;  A.  W.  Porter,  Waltham,  50  yards,  4. 
Time,  4m.  24|s. 

I-mile,  Class  A  (open  to  winners  at  the  meet) — 
Won  by  C.  R.  Newton,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.; 
Fred.  Loughead,  Sarnia,  Can.,  2  ;  H.  P.  Mosher, 
Stdrm  Kii%j  U.  Yv,  31     Time}  2m.  S|s. 
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l-inile  handicap,  Class  B — Won  by  H.  Davidson, 
Toronto,  Can.,  70  yards  ;  J.  P.  Bliss,  Chicago,  40 
yards,  2  ;  F.J.  Jenny,  Utica,  40  yards,  3.  Time, 
2m.   15^3. 

The  Springfield  tournament  was,  as  usual,  the 
highwater  mark  of  the  racing  year,  and  at  its 
close  the  cracks  separated.  The  record  harvest 
for  1895  will  be  gathered  ere  this  appears  in 
print.  The  most  notable  long  distance  perfor- 
mance of  the  year  was  the  breaking  by  R.  P. 
Searle,  of  the  Chicago-New  York  record — 1.014 
miles  in  5  days,  22  hours  and  15  minutes^a 
wonderful  feat,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
different  qualities  of  the  roads  traversed,  one  that 
compares  favorably  with  the  record  of  less  than 
four  (4)  days  from  Land's  End  to  John  O'Groat's, 
Britain's  premier  long  distance  road  event. 

The  premier  long  distance  track  event  of  the 
year  was  the  breaking,  in  competition,  by  Con- 
stant Huret,  at  Paris,  September  8-9,  of  the 
world's  24-hour  track  record.  After  the  most  terrific 
struggle  ever  seen  on  any  track,  the  Frenchman 
succeeded  in  co^■ering  529  miles  585  yards  in  the 
twenty- four  hours,  breaking  all  world's  records 
from  the  sixth  hour  to  the  finish — a  performance 
that  gives  to  France  the  majority  of  the  world's 
long  distance  path  records.  Now  that  the  short 
distance  records  are  all  held  in  America,  and  the 
longer  ones  in  France,  England's  racing  men  must 
bestir  themselves,  or  the  close  of  the  present 
year  will  leave  to  Britain  only  a  few  longdistance 
road  records,  the  best  of  which,  it  is  confidently 
conjectured,  could  be  broken  in  America,  were 
our  highways  equal  to  those  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  American  24-hour  track  record  stands  at 
452  miles,  1,715  yards,  and  is  held  by  Louis 
Gimm. 

At  the  present  writing,  John  S.  Johnson  is  pre- 
paring to  go  for  records,  both  at  Louisville  and 
on  the  kite-shaped  track  at  Independence,  la., 
where  his  fame  began  about  three  years  ago. 
Sanger  and  Tyler  are  dividing  their  time  between 
theWaltham  and  Springfield  tracks,  while  Windle, 
the  most  persistent  record-breaker  America  ever 
had.  but  who  has  not  raced  at  all  this  season,  is 
regaining  his  old-time  form  at  the  Charter  Oak 
track,  Hartford,  Ct.,  where  he  has  come  within 
a  fraction  of  a  second  of  more  than  one  record. 
As  soon  as  the  Eastern  tracks  are  covered  with 
snow  many  of  the  cracks  will  go  to  the  Pacific 
slope  and  contitiue  record  work  in  that  splendid 
winter  climate.  Zimmerman  and  Banker  alone, 
of  the  front  rank  of  American  racing  men,  are 
abroad,  the  former  in  Australia  in  training  for 
"The  Austral, "  the  premier  event  of  the  Australian 
cycling  year,  the  latter  valiantly  upholding  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  European  track. 

The  marvelous  growth  of  racing  duringtheyear 
has  served  to  strengthen  our  opinion  that  the  ex- 
isting series  of  record  tables  need  revising  badly. 
For  example,  there  is  the  flying  start  paced  and 
unpaced  records  for  the  various  distances;  the 
standing  start  paced  and  unpaced  records;  com- 
petition records,  paced  and  unpaced;  records 
against  time,  ditto;  records  from  100  yards  to 
season  records  running  into  thousands  of  miles; 
city  and  State  records  under  all  conditions; 
American  and  world's  records  on  tracks  of  dif- 
ferent shapes  and  sizes,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
Under  the  present  system  (if  that  word  may  be 
applied  to  a  department  of  the  sport  where  sys- 
tem   is    most     conspicuous     by    its    invariable 


absence),  every  racing  man  may  hold  a  record 
of  some  kind,  and  this  method  of  recording  and 
crediting  performances  of  so  many  kinds  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  American  records 
being  taken  ciun  grano  salis  by  transatlantic 
sportsmen. 

While  these  lines  are  being  written,  delegates 
from  all  over  the  Union  are  gathering  at  the 
Good  Roads  Parhament,  to  be  held  October  17th, 
i8th  and  19th,  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition.  This 
Parliament  is  called  in  compliance  with  an  act 
of  Congress  charging  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture with  the  duty  of  collecting  and  disseminat- 
ing information  concerning  the  public  roads. 
The  libv^ral  invitation  of  the  Secretary  is  supple- 
mented by  those  of  the  Governor  and  the  Legis- 
lature of  Georgia,  as  well  as  that  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Exposition,  and  is  broad  enough  to 
include  not  only  every  road  improvement  or- 
ganization— local,  State  or  national — boards  of 
trade,  transportation  and  agriculture,  the  League 
of  American  Wheelmen,  but  also  the  individual 
interested  in  any  department  of  road  building  or 
legislation.  Delegates  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Governors  of  several  States,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment bids  fair  to  result  in  a  general  impetus  to 
the  now  almost  universal  crusade  for  improved 
highways. 

Not  the  least  important  date  on  the  calendar 
of  November  is  the  banquet  to  be  given  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th,  by  R.  Lindsey  Coleman,  to 
all  wheelmen  and  wheelwomen  who  may  be  pres- 
ent on  that  day  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition.  A 
race  meet  is  scheduled  for  the  afternoons  of  that 
and  the  previous  day,  and  a  splendid  track  has 
been  laid  inside  the  Exposition  grounds,  where  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  the  best  tournament 
heretofore  held  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
will  be  eclipsed.  Certainly  no  such  aggregation 
of  Northern  racing  men  as  have  promised  to 
attend  and  compete  has  ever  been  seen  on 
a  Southern  track.  Mr.  Coleman  invites  every 
wheelman  and  ■wheelwoman,  regardless  of  State, 
section  or  nationality,  to  partake  of  his  hospi- 
tality on  the  evening  of  November  30th.  and 
many  thousands  of  acceptances  are  expected. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  histoiy  of  the  sport 
and  trade,  September  and  October  have  seen, 
not  only  several  models  of  the  following  year's 
product  ready  for  inspection,  but  many  sales- 
men on  the  road  and  the  factories  turning  out 
early  orders.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  the  '  •  sea- 
son" did  not  begin  until  after  the  annual  cycle 
shows  held  in  January  or  February.  So  much 
has  the  trade  quickened,  however,  that  the  new 
models  now  precede  the  shows  by  two  or  three 
months,  and  the  discontinuance  of  these  exhibi- 
tions, once  looked  forward  to  as  fixtures  of  the 
cycling  year,  is  a  possibility  much  discussed 
among  the  trade. 

The  '96  models  thus  far  brought  out  confirm 
the  prediction  made  in  these  columns  last  spring, 
to  the  effect  that  the  splendid  machines  of  to- 
day have  reached  that  point  in  perfection  of  con- 
struction beyond  which  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  go  without  some  radical  depart- 
ures from  the  present  and  time-proven  types. 
In  the  course  of  another  month  the  family  of  '96 
cycles  will  be  nearly  if  not  quite  complete,  and 
then  it  will  be  possible  to  look  over  the  product 
of  the  various  factories  and  note  the  progress  of 
another     year     in    scientific    construction.       It 
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may  be  said  at  this  early  date,  however,  that 
though  the  changes  are  ahnost  exclusively  in 
minor  details,  weights  will,  in  many  cases,  be 
slightly  increased,  tubing  of  a  trifle  larger 
gauge  used,  while  frames  will  be  more  highly 
finished  than  formerly. 

About  this  time  of  the  year  the  annual  ques- 
tion of  the  wheelman  in  politics  is  under  dis- 
cussion. In  more  than  a  dozen  American  cities, 
overtures  have  been  made  for  the  cycling  vote, 
and  in  a  few  instances  the  willingness  of  poli- 
ticians to  consider  the  needs  of  this  great  and 
constantly  increasing  portion  of  every  commun- 
ity has  borne  fruit  in  improved  highways,  re- 
paved  streets,  curtailment  of  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  the  watering-cart  driver  to  flood  the 
streets,  and  in  several  minor  directions.  So 
far,  party  lines  ha\'e  not  been  drawn  in  the 
ranks  of  cycling  voters,  and  every  friend  of  the 
sport  is  anxious  that  this  record  be  not  reversed 
— at  least  not  in  the  near  future. 

The  Prowler. 

A  very  interesting  development  in  wheeling 
has  passed  through  its  initial  stages,  that  of  unit- 
ing all  wheelmen  who  have  a  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary drill  into  bodies  of  such  size  as  to  test  the 
practicability  of  moving  and  manoeuvring  large 
bodies  of  troops  with  the  bicycle.  The  idea  is 
to  form  a  National  Association,  formed  into  State 
departments. 

Captain  E.  T.  Crystal,  of  the  69th  Regiment 
N.  Y.  N.  G.,  is  the  moving  spirit  in  this  com- 
mendable attempt  to  bring  military  cycling  up  to 
its  highest  possible  standard.  Outing,  as  long 
ago  as  December,  1890,  contained  a  very  com- 
prehensive article  on  the  subject. 

Another  movement  for  the  commonweal  of 
wheelmen  has  been  initiated  by  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Hawley,  which,  if  carried  to  a  successful  issue, 
will  open  thousands  of  miles  of  good  roads  and 
pleasant  scenery  to  the  tourist's  wheel,  by  making 
the  tow-paths  of  our  canals  and  rivers  available 
as  cycle  tracks. 

The  Straus  speed  tire  made  by  The  Newton 
Rubber  Co.  claims  to  be  the  fastest  tire  yet  pro- 
duced, and  certainly  the  times  made  on  it  by 
Gardner,  at  Springfield.  Walleston.  at  Newbury- 
port,  and  other  recent  riders,  go  far  to  justify 
the  assertion. 


The  galled  jade  of  the  proverb  winced,  but 
there  is  now  no  need  for  the  cyclist  to  be  galled. 
Hulbert  Bros.  &  Co..  started  in  more  than  a  year 
ago  to  discover  a  saddle  that  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  both  the  rider  and  the  physician. 
The  saddle  which  they  now  show  is  evidently 
the  result  of  practical  experience  as  well  as 
theory.  The  base  of  the  saddle  is  formed  of 
rattan,  the  lasting  qualities  of  which  have  been 
fully  demonstrated  by  its  use  for  chair  seats. 
The  rattan  is  well  and  substantially  woven, 
angles  in  making  the  turn  of  the  strip  being 
carefully  avoided.  This  rattan  base  is  covered 
with  felt  one -quarter  of   an   inch  thick,  to  which 


TOP  VIEW   MESINGER  SADDLE. 

is  sewed  a  cover  of  leather  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  thick.  This  combination  of  felt  and  leather 
makes  the  saddle  quite  soft  in  front,  and  a  long 
V-shaped  aperture  cut  through  the  felt  and 
leather,  as  seen  in  the  top  view  of  the  saddle, 
removes  that  element  of  danger  which  physicians 
have  inveighed  against  ever  since  cychng  re- 
ceived their  attention.  The  rear  cantle  is  made 
of  the  best  second-growth  hickory,  which  com- 
bines lightness  and  strength.  There  is  a  patent 
adjustment  for  easily  taking  up  slack,  although 
the  rattan  is  not  inclined  to  sag.  Under  the 
name  of  the  "  Mesinger  "  saddle,  Hulbert  Bros. 
&  Co.  offer  them  with  full  confidence  that  they 
will  not  disappoint  the  rider.  They  fit  any  make 
of  wheels,  and  are  made  for  ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen. 
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Fifty-nine  whelps  of  1894  are  entered  for  the 
United  States  Field  Trial  Club's  Winter  Derby, 
including  30  English  setters  and  29  pointers.  The 
Irish  and  Gordons  are  not  represented. 

The  fifth  annual  trials  of  the  National  Beagle 
Club  will  be  held  at  Ilemjjstead,  L.  I.,  Novem- 
ber nth. 

The  Manitoba  Field  Trial  Club's  trials,  run  at 
Morris,  Man.,  were  highly  satisfactory.  The 
Derby  had  nineteen  starters.  The  winner  was 
W.  W.  Titus'  b.  w.  and  t.  English  setter  dog,  Sam 
T.,  by  Luke  Roy— Bettie  B. ;  second  fell  to  N.  T. 
De  Pauw's  1.  w.  and  t.  pointer  bitch.  Sister  Sue, 
by  Jingo — Rooney  Croxteth ;  third,  to  T.  G. 
Davey's  b.  and  w.  English  setter  dog,  Brighton 
Dick,  by  Brighton  Tobe — Lady  Brighton  ;  fourth, 
to  F.  R.  Hitchcock's  1.  and  w.  ?]nglish  setter  dog. 
Tory  Fashion,  by  Count  Gladstone   IV. — Fleety 


Avent.  The  All-Age  Stakes  had  sixteen  starters. 
It  was  won  by  W.  W.  Titus'  b.  w.  and  t.  English 
setter  bitch,  Minnie  T.,  by  Dick  Bondhu — Bettie 
B. ;  second,  N.  T.  DePauw's  1.  and  w.  pointer 
dog,  Jingo,  by  Mainspring — Queen  II.;  equal 
third,  Stoddard  and  Kidwell's  b.  and  w.  pointer 
dog,  Tick  Boy.  by  King  of  Kent — Bloom  ;  M.  T. 
Harris'  b.  w.  and  t.  English  setter  dog,  Tony 
Boy,  by  Antonio — Laundress,  and  N.  T.  Harris' 
b.  w.  and  t.  English  setter  bitch,  Cynosure,  by 
Roderigo — Norah  II.  The  Amateur  Stakes  was 
won  by  Chimo  Kennel's  b.  w.  and  t.  English 
setter  bitch,  Dodo  III.,  by  Orlando — Atalanta  ; 
second,  Jno.  Wootton's  b.  and  w.  English  setter 
bitch.  Bonnie  Lit,  by  Orlando — Lady  Lit ;  third, 
Chimo  Kennel's  1.  and  w.  English  setter  dog, 
Larry  Noble,  by  Ezra  Noble — Cornelia  G.  The 
Northwestern  F.  T.  Club's  Champion  Stakes  had 
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eight  starters.  The  winner  was  N.  T.  DePauw's 
1.  and  w.  pointer  dog,  Jingo ;  second,  W.  W. 
Titus'  Minnie  T.  ;  equal  third,  N.  T.  Harris' 
Tony  Boy,  and  Charlottesville  Kennel's  1.  and  w. 
pointer  dog,  Delhi. 

The  collie,  Southport  Perfection,  changed 
hands  in  England  lately  for  $5,000. 

The  last  big  bench  show  in  Australia  had  1,181 
entries. 


The  Industrial  Exhibition  Association's  seventh 
annual  show,  held  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  scored  a 
success.  The  entries  numbered  638,  and  the 
quality  of  exhibits  was  above  the  average. 

The  Milwaukee  Kennel  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion's first  bench  show,  held  in  connection  with 
the  Wisconsin  State  Fair,  was  good  enough  to 
warrant  a  future  effort.  Dogs  shown  numbered 
152.  Damon. 


ROD  AND  GUN. 


Some  of  the  best  shooting  of  the  year  may  be 
enjoyed  during  the  first  and  second  weeks  of 
November.  When  the  chill  winds  proclaim  the 
death  of  the  Indian  summer,  when  the  fiery 
foliage  smoulders  dully  upon  the  hill-sides  and 
withered  leaves  pile  deep  in  the  hollows  ;  when 
the  rushes  are  dry  as  bones,  and  ropes  of  white 
foam  mark  the  edges  of  marshes — then  is  the 
time  for  the  crack  shots  to  prove  their  prowess. 

Game  is  now  at  its  best.  In  heavy  covers 
the  leaves  have  thinned  sufficiently  to  allow  of  at 
least  a  limited  view.  Scent  is  good,  and  dogs 
and  men  may  do  their  prettiest.  Every  now 
and  then  comes  a  day  when  the  sun  appears  to 
have  harked  back  and  regained  something  of  his 
sleepy  power  of  a  month  ago.  These  nre  the 
days  of  days  for  the  uplands  and  covers.  Just 
enough  air  stirs  to  carry  scent  to  eager  noses. 
Quail  creep  through  seed-laden  weeds  and  bleach- 
ed stubble,  and  leave  long  trails  from  feeding 
ground  to  sunny  thicket,  where  the  mid-day  rest  is 
taken.  They  rise  like  fragments  of  a  bursted  shell 
and  whizz  for  the  densest  cover.  The  very  sound 
of  their  rising  is  full  of  power,  and  none  but  a 
good  man  and  quick  has  license  to  stop  his  right 
and  left  of  these  strong  flyers. 

The  stout  grouse  knows  that  his  shelter  has 
worn  thin  and  that  only  his  best  efforts  can  save 
him.  He  is  jealous  of  too  close  an  approach, 
and  the  pattering  of  dogs'  feet  upon  dry  leaves 
must  cease  at  twice  the  old  distance,  or  the 
owner  of  the  feet  will  be  covered  with  confusion. 
The  grouse  is  a  born  tactician.  He  sprints  six 
yards  from  his  sheltering  log,  then  flushes  with  a 
sudden  boom  of  hazy  wings,  then  tick-tick-crash, 
he  smashes  through  small  twigs  and  whisks  be- 
hind the  first  stout  trunk.  No  time  for  thinking 
— no  time  for  anything  but  shooting,  but  warm 
the  glow  and  keen  the  satisfaction  when  the 
lurching  downfall  tells  that  hands  and  eyes  have 
truly  done  their  part.  Better  one  of  these 
full-fanned  beauties,  than  a  dozen  of  the  bob- 
tailed  weaklings  of  the  early  season. 

Here  and  there,  when  the  maple  saplings 
stand  thickly  in  the  sheltered  hollows,  may  be 
found  a  lone,  fat  cock— the  best  bird  of  the  sea- 
son. Night  after  night  he  has  lazily  staged 
southward  in  comfortable,  short  flights.  Yester- 
day he   was  on   a   hillside  in  the  north   of   the 


county — to-day  the  sun  is  kind  and  he  will  turn 
the  leaves  below  these  maples,  and  jog  on  again 
with  the  dusk.  Be  careful  when  he  rises,  for  he 
now  has  speed  to  spare,  and  the  Lord  knows 
when  or  where  he  may  pitch  again.  Yes,  that 
whistling  streak  was  a  cock — and,  O!  my  son, 
your  shot  passed  two  feet  behind  him.  That 
streak  was  eight  ounces  of  the  daintiest  flesh  that 
ever  melted  in  human  mouth;  it  was  garbed  in 
the  loveliest  plumage  that  ever  covered  game 

bird — and  you—  you —  d you!  you  had  to  go 

and  miss  it.  No  need  to  look  further.  I  saw  it  fade 
away,  far  above  yon  woodland — you'll  see  it  no 
more.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  quail — they're 
dry-meated — don't  talk  to  me  about  grouse — 
they're  wormy,  for  all  I  know.  You've  let  the 
manna-bird  go,  and  I  won't  sup  with  you! 

The  angler  has  little  of  outside  work  to  do  this 
month,  unless  he  be  one  of  those  pneumonia- 
daring  enthusiasts  who  believe  in  braving  icy  salt- 
water. But  within  doors  something  may  be 
done — I  don't  mean  lying  about  the  season's 
sport,  but  the  careful  overhauling  and  stowing 
away  of  rods  and  tackle.  Too  many  men  neg- 
lect this  work,  which  may  save  much  trouble, 
disappointment  and  expense  a  few  months 
hence.  Ail  tackle  worth  owning  is  worth  the 
best  of  care.  If  something  parts  during  the  first 
of  the  coming  season,  and  thereby  causes  the  loss 
of  a  good  fish,  the  fault  is  usually  traceable  to  lack 
of  care  when  the  tackle  was  put  away.  The 
rods  should  be  carefully  examined,  worn  guides 
or  whipping  repaired,  and  varnish  applied  where 
necessary.  A  shelf,  where  the  rods  can  lie  flat 
and  not  be  subjected  to  marked  variations  of  tem- 
perature, is  the  best  place  for  them  during  win- 
ter. Reels  will  require  cleaning  and  oiling,  and 
should  receive  both,  if  they  are  to  be  depended 
upon.  Lines  should  be  closely  examined  for 
signs  of  wear,  drawn  through  an  oiled  cloth  to 
clean  and  preserve  them,  and,  of  course,  put 
away  dry.  All  hooks  should  be  examined  for 
signs  of  rust  and  touched  with  oil  as  required. 
Flies  and  feathers  will  attract  moths  and  other 
foes,  unless  well  protected.  A  tight,  red  cedar 
box  is  the  best  of  receptacles  for  them.  Spoons, 
large  and  small,  and  artificial  minnows,  etc.,  may 
be  polished,    or  touched  up  to  proper  brightness. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  N.  S.,  Fargo. — There  are  no  restrictions 
on  the  direction  of  run.  Some  jumpers  can,  or 
think  they  can,  jump  higher  by  a  diagonal  run. 
The  champions  and  record  breakers  take  their 
run  at  right  angles  to  the  bar. 

J.  L.  W. — F.  E.  Bacon,  at  English  Amateur 
Championship  Meeting,  Stamford  Bridge,  London, 
England,  July  6th,  1895,  made  one  mile  in  ^m'.  179. 


W.  G.  B.— (I)  Walter  Capip  and  A.  A.  Stagg 
have  both  published  such  books  ;  they  can  be 
obtained  through  Outing.  (2)  Live  regularly, 
and  practice  the  games  daily. 

W.  T.  B.  Ball.— Prof.  W.  M.  Sloane,  of  Prince- 
ton College,  is  the  American  representative  of 
the  International  Olympic  games.  He  will 
doub'tle'ss  supply  in'form'atio'n  on  application. 
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IN  RE  LENZ. 
Outing  has  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the 
arrest  of  the  Kurds  who  murdered  Frank  G. 
Lenz,  but  the  disturbed  condition  of  Armenia 
makes  improbable  an  early  trial  of  the  incar- 
cerated murderers.  It  may  take  months  before 
these  wretches  \vill  have  their  just  deserts  meted 
out  to  them.  But  that  the  guilty  one  will  be  pun- 
ished is  beyond  question  now.  The  American  Min- 
ister at  Constantinople  has  recently  had  occasion 
to  remonstrate  with  the  Porte  regarding  the  safety 
of  Americans  on  Turkish  soil,  and  the  manner  of 
speech  Mr.  Terrill  is  reported  to  have  used  makes 
us  certain  that  the  Turkish  government  will  not 
consider  us  as  altogether  wanting  in  national  selt- 
respect,  and  that  the  just  demands  of  the  bereaved 
mother  for  a  proper  indemnity  will  command 
early  attention  at  Constantinople. 

AN    UNFORTUNATE    SQUABBLE. 

An  officer  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club, 
having  a  personal  quarrel  with  one  of  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  has  for 
many  months  sought  to  alienate  his  club  from 
the  Union,  and  fortune  finally  favored  his  efforts. 
He  was  one  of  three  delegates  from  his  club  to 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Association  of  the  A.  A.  U.,  and, his  two  associates 
being  unavoidably  absent,  left  him  the  sole  rep- 
resentative of  his  club.  When  nominations  were 
made  for  the  Board  of  Managers,  the  list  included 
two  members  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  C,  one  who  had 
served  acceptably  as  Manap.^r  during  the  past 
year,  and  another  who  had  never  attended  a 
meeting  or  taken  any  part  in  the  business  of  the 
Association.  The  Constitution  fo/bids  the  elec- 
tion of  more  than  one  man  from  any  club,  and 
when  it  became  necessary  to  choose  between 
these  two,  the  delegate  informed  the  meeting 
that  his  club  desired  the  retiiement  of  the  old 
manager  and  the  election  of  the  new  candidate. 
Unwilling  to  disregard  the  supposed  wishes  of  the 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  the  delegates  reluctantly  withdrew 
their  old  associate  and  elected  the  other  nomi- 
nee. The  Manager  thus  unceremoniously  dis- 
placed naturally  asked  the  Governors  of  his  club 
for  an  explanation.  He  received  official  answer 
that  they  had  expressed  no  preference  in  the  matter 
and  had  given  their  delegate  no  instructions,  and 
further  that  their  delegate  denied  having  made 
any  such  remarks.  As  every  person  in  the  room 
distinctly  heard  these  statements  made  and 
repeated,  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Asso- 
ciation did  not  wish  to  extend  their  official  ac- 
quaintance with  such  an  eccentric  delegate,  and 
asked  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  to  withdraw  him.  The 
club  summarily  withdrew  all  three  of  its  dele- 
gates, and  resigned  from  the  Association. 


YACHTING. 

The  situation  in  the  matter  of  international 
racing  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  It  was  hoped, 
when  Lord  Dunraven  left  our  shores,  that  the 
l^reach  would  be  closed  and  the  sore  healed  ;  but 
Mr.  Rose's  challenge  and  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pression of  the  America's  Cup  Committee  in  an- 
nouncing the  acceptance  of  the  same,  have  pro- 
voked Lord  Dunraven  into  utterances  which,  if 
not  explained  or  apologized  for,  should  be  a  per- 
manent estopal  to  his  racing,  anywhere,  with 
gentlemen.  The  expression  referred  to  was  as  fol- 
lows :  "  We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  challenge  and  of 
the  confidence  which  Mr.  Rose  has  so  courteously 
shown  in  our  committee." 

We  believe  that  his  Lordship  could  safely  have 
been  trusted  to  take  his  boat  anywhere  and  do 
anything  with  it  ;  and  we  would  willingly  have 
entrusted  the  Defender  to  him  and  his  crew,  in 
the  day  or  the  night,  during  the  races,  without 
thought  of  wrong.  It  is  a  principle  and  a  rule 
to  place  a  representative  of  each  yacht  on  board 
the  other  during  the  races  ;  but  let  no  one  sup- 
pose that  it  is  to  prevent  fraud.  We  know,  to  our 
sorrow,  that  there  are  many  chances  for  fair  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  applying  the  rules,  and  it 
is  for  the  expert  witnessing  of  all  facts  that  these 
men  are  appointed.  They  are  in  no  sense  placed 
aboard  the  yachts  as  spies.  If  we  have  not  suf- 
ficient confidence  in  a  man  to  accept  his  word 
on  all  points  of  fact,  we  don't  want  to  race  with 
him.  We  may  argue  and  fight  all  night  over 
matters  of  interpretation  and  opinion,  and  we 
may  think  one  another  blockheads ;  but  if  we 
don't  have  implicit  confidence  in  a  man's  integ- 
rity of  purpose  we  have  no  use  for  him.  This  is 
the  high  principle  upon  which  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  conduct  their  races.  On  this  point 
we  will  make  no  concession.  We  will  admit  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  our  yachtsmen  having 
erred  in  decisions  and  management  (although 
we  know  of  no  such  case  in  the  course  of  these 
races),  but  the  imputation  that  anyone  connected 
with  the  Defender  would  commit  a  dishonorable 
trick  in  the  night,  rouses  in  us  the  contempt  due 
to  slander.  Let  Lord  Dunraven,  or  any  other 
man,  prove  such  an  accusation,  and  America  will 
be  too  hot  to  hold  the  offender.  Various  countrj'- 
men  of  ours  have  done  many  things  abroad  to 
make  themselves  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  foreign- 
ers, but  our  sailors  have  always  commanded  re- 
spect when  national  honor  brought  them  before 
the  world.  The  spirits  of  Hull,  Decatur,  the 
Perrys,  Farragut  and  De  Long  live  in  our  yachts- 
men and  in  such  men  as  those  who  were,  last 
summer,  called  from  the  obscurity  of  the  Maine 
islands  to  the  highest  place  in  seamanship.      And 
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now,  after  being  fooled  out  of  the  victory  wlien 
victory  was  certain,  to  be  openly  accused  of  the 
lowest  kind  of  fraud,  is  a  trifle  more  than  manly 
forbearance  can  put  up  with. 

Mr.  Iselin  spoke  in  no  uncertain  terms  in  re- 
lation to  these  charges.  His  language  was  that 
of  the  quarter-deck  rather  than  of  the  drawing- 
room;  but  it  is  just  what  Lord  Nelson  might  have 
uttered  under  similar  provocation.  It  was  a 
manly  explosion  of  outraged  decency. 

These  few  columns  are  intended  for  yachting 
records,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  inglorious  fiasco  of  1895  requires  this 
diversion  from  their  proper  use.  At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  on  Oct. 
24th,  the  Cup  Committee's  report  was  read.  In 
it  the  following  statement  was  -nade  public  : 

"On  Saturday,  September  7th,  Lord  Dunraven  communi- 
cated to  the  Cup  Committee  his  belief  that  the  Defender 
had  sailed  that  day's  race  immersed  three  or  four  inches 
more  than  when  she  was  measured.  Lord  Dunraven  stated 
that  he  believed  that  the  change  had  been  made  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Defender''s  owner,  but  it  must  be 
corrected,  or  lie  would  discontinue  racing. 

He  did  not  wi.sh  to  say  to  the  committee  what  action  it 
should  take,  but  he  desired  a  remeasurement  that  day 
(Saturday,  September  7th.) 

The  Cup  Committee,  after  considering  the  communication 
from  Lord  Dunraven,  ordered  a  remeasurement  to  be  made 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

On  September  8th,  the  yachts  were  marked,  as  requested 
by  Lord  Dunraven,  at  the  same  time  they  were  remeasured, 
with  the  result  of  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  difference  in 
L.  W.  L.  in  case  of  the  Defender  and  one-si.xteenth  of  an 
inch  in  the  I'alkyrie. 

As  the  result  varied  the  time  allowance  only  a  second  or 
two  and  in  no  way  affected  the  outcome  of  the  races,  it  is 
not  deemed  necessary  to  give  additional  measurements. 

As  recorded  in  our  October  number,  the  race 
on  September  7th  was  finished  at  twenty-nine 
and  a  half  minutes  after  five  in  the  afternoon,  at 
a  point  off  Seabright,  N.  Jm  about  fifteen  miles 
from  the  anchorage,  toAvhichthe  yachts  returned 
long  after  dark.  The  Hattie  Palmer  left  the 
yacht  before  eleven  o'clock.  It  was  then  practi- 
cally impossible  to  make  an  accurate  measure- 
ment that  night.  The  yachts  lay,  during  the 
night,  near  each  other  ofFBay  Ridge.  The  Defend- 
er w^as  first  at  her  anchorage  and  Valkyrie  might 
have  anchored  as  close  to  her  as  her  owner 
pleased.  Certainly,  with  the  idea  in  his  mind 
that  dirty  work  was  being  done  aboard  his  rival, 
Dunraven  would  have  had  an  eye  on  her.  There 
was  nothing  to  prevent  his  having  a  watch  in  a 
dingy  along  side  of  her  all  night.  And  now, 
after  two  months'  silence,  Lord  Dunraven  ex- 
presses the  belief  that  she  was  lightened  about 
four  inches  that  night.  This  would  mean  the  re- 
moval of  about  fifteen  tons  of  lead,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Twelve  tons  concealed  on  the  persons  of  a 
tired  out  crew,  after  the  most  exciting  day  of 
their  lives,  and  smuggled  aboard  the  little  Hattie 
Palmer  \n  plain  sight  of  the  enemy.  A  sneaking 
pi^oceeding,  which,  if  discovered,  they  knew 
would  incur  for  them  the  contempt  of  the  world. 
And,  to  what  end  was  the  addition  and  removal 
of  this  extra  load  between  measurements?  There 
had  been  no  lack  of  stability  in  the  boat.  There 
had  been  doubts  of  it  expressed  before  she  was 
tried,  but  the  first  trials  revealed  the  fact,  as  re- 
corded in  our  columns,  that  her  stability  was  all 
right.  In  fact,  she  was  under-rigged  at  first  and 
her  rig  increased.  Before  the  races,  the  trim  of 
her  inside  weights  was  adjusted  to  a  nicety,  and 
we  dotibt  if  it  would  'ha^'e  been  possible  to  re- 
move so  great  a  weight  without  entirely  spoiling 
her  trim  itnless  a   number  of  trials  were  made 


under  sail.  And.  if  lier  stability  and  trim  were 
all  right,  in  the  light  weather  then  prevaihng,  and 
while  racing  with  a  competitor  clearly  built  for 
light  weather,  what  would  have  been  the  sense 
of  lugging  fifteen  tons  of  unnecessary  cargo. 
And,  finally,  supposing  this  senseless  trick  liad 
been  played,  would  it  have  been  possible,  during 
all  this  time. to  have  kept  such  a  secret  among  all 
the  people  on  the  Defender  and  the  Hattie  Palmer 
who  must  have  known  of  it ! 

Lord  Dunraven  threw  a  better  anchor  to  wind- 
ward when  he  impeached  the  accuracy  of  the 
compasses  on  the  committee  boat;  but  even  this 
one  had  its  fltikes  knocked  off  by  that  small- 
minded  regatta  committee,  who  had  been  mean 
enough  to  send  a  trained  U.  S.  naval  officer  off 
to  sea  with  their  Ijoat  the  day  preA'ious  to  adjust 
their  compasses,  in  anticipation  of  just  such  a 
contingency.  It  is  just  barely  possible  that, 
after  Lieut.  Win  slow  got  through  with  them,  the 
compasses  on  the  committee  boat  were  just  a 
trifle  more  accurate  than  those  -on  the  Valkvrie. 
It  is  evident  that  the  defenders  of  the  America's 
cup  were  possessed  of  sufficient  Yankee  smartness 
to  sleep  with  one  eye  open,  but  that  man  makes 
a  mistake  who  accuses  them  of  cheating  at  the 
game. 

It  would  be  idle  to  follow  this  unpleasant  dis- 
cussion through  the  interviews  with  Lord  Dun- 
raven by  Dixon  Kemp,  since  the  latter  takes 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  worst  part 
of  the  remarks  which  he  had  been  reported  as 
attributing  to  his  lordship.  These  were  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Rose's  challenge  was  "  most  dis- 
agreeable, not  to  .say  offensive,"  to  him;  that 
"the  attitude  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club's 
Committee  in  accepting  the  challenge  as  a  vin- 
dication of  its  conduct,  is  simply  ludicrotis"; 
that  "  the  New  York  Yacht  Ckib  knows  perfectly 
well  that  it  (Mr.  Rose's)  is  not  an  English 
challenge  ";  that  Defender  was  the  faster  boat  in 
everytliing  except  reaching,  etc.,  etc. 

CHARLES    DAY   ROSK. 

On  September  23d,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Yacht  Club  cabled  an  unconditional  chal- 
lenge, in  the  name  of  Mr.  Rose,  for  a  series  of 
matches  in  1896  in  the  cutter  Distant  Shore,  l.w.l. 
89  feet.  This  was  confirmed  by  letter,  Sept.  28th. 
The  challenge  wa3  -  ■'--pted  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  N.  Y.  Yacht  _  v.o,  October  14th.  The  cup 
committee  of  1895  was  reappointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  matter.  This  committee  drew  up 
a  series  of  conditions,  which  were  sent  for  the 
approval  of  the  challenging  club.  They  were 
practically  the  same  as  those  of  1895,  excepting 
in  the  following  details  :  the  time  limit  changed 
from  six  to  five  and  a  half  hours  ;  the  number  of 
])ersons  on  board  limited  to  one  person  for  every 
two  feet  of  racing  length,  and  power  given  the 
committee  to  postpone  the  start  '-if,  in  their 
opinion,  the  space  around  the  starting  line  is  not 
sufficiently  clear  at  the  time  appointed  for  the 
start. " 

Just  a  week  after  the  conditions  were  dis- 
patched, the  challenge  was  withdrawn  in  the  fol- 
lowing cable  : 

Newmarket,. Oct.  23. 
Oddie,  Secretary  jVe'zu  Vork  Yacht  Ctitb  : 

Owing  to  the  general  impression  that  my  challenge  might 
be  construed  as  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  result  of 
the  last  race,  1  much  regret  having  to  ask  you  to  withdraw 
the  same.  Charles  D.  Rose. 
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Meanwhile  I^ord  Duiiniven  had  arrived  at 
Cowes,  October  i8th,  and  in  Lon(h>n  the  follow- 
ing day.  On  the  following  day  the  first  Dixon 
Kemp  interview  was  puljlished,  the  second  fol- 
lowing on  the  2ist  inst. 

Unless  Mr.  Rose  intended  to  associate  himself 
with  an  experienced  amateur  yachtsman,  as  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  did  with  Mr.  Iselin,  or  Mr.  Gould  did 
with  Mr.  Willard,  his  challenge  could  never  have 
resulted  in  mutual  satisfaction.  He  has  never 
been  an  ardent  yachtsman,  though  recently 
he  purchased  the  Sataiiita  from  Mr.  Clarke.  He 
has  had  great  experience  on  the  turf,  and  owns  a 
famous  racing  and  breeding  stud.  His  proposed 
yacht  was  to  be  named  after  the  well-known 
mare  Distant  Shore,  who  was  foaled  in  l88o  at 
Her  Majesty's  stud  farm,  by  Hermit  out  of 
Land's  End. 

Mr.  Rose  is  a  Canadian  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion. He  removed  to  England  in  1869  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  with  his  father,  Sir  John  Rose, 
who  had  been  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance 
under  Sir  John  Macdonald,  and  who  was  subse- 
quently the  London  representative  of  Morton, 
Bliss  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Charles  D.  Rose 
succeeded  him  in  the  latter  position,  and  he  is, 
therefore,  a  partner  of  Governor  Levi  P.  Mor- 
ton. His  mother  was  Miss  Charlotte  Temple,  of 
Rutland,  Vt. 

Thus,  by  birth  and  business  affiliations,  Mr. 
Rose  should  have  warm  sympathies  for  that  dis- 
tant shore  which  he  had  in  mind  in  naming 
the  new  challenger.  From  this  the  excuse- 
makers  began,  at  once,  to  construct  foundations 
for  future  defense  in  case  of  possible  defeat.  If 
the  Distant  Shore  should  fail,  why,  all  right ! 
Mr.  Rose  was  more  American  than  English.  In 
the  event  of  success  he  would  probably  have 
been  sufficiently  •'  English,  you  know  !" 

It  is  a  pity  that  some  one  of  the  many  splen- 
did sportsmen  on  the  other  side  will  not  come 
over  and  restore  friendly  feeling  in  another  at- 
tempt.    American  yachtsmen  would  gladly  lose 


the  cup  if  a  fair  and  sc|uare  contest  could  be 
held.  Of  course  they  would  niake  a  stubborn 
fight  to  retain  the  old  trophy,  but  it  is  well  known 
here  that  a  challenge  would  soon  follow  it  across 
the  water.  (Jur  smaller  racers,  Dakotah  and 
Niagara,  having  won  the  highest  lumiber  of 
prizes  in  their  classes  last  season,  do  not  dis- 
courage American  success  in  English  waters. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ten  months'  notice 
would  be  waived  if  a  challenge  were  offered. 
The  poor  old  deed  of  gift  was  pretty  well  hacked 
up  last  year  to  satisfy  Lord  Dunraven's  demands. 
The  Americans  want  a  race,  but  it  takes  more 
than  money  to  make  a  race.  It  requires  a 
sportsman  (not  a  sporting  man)  back  oi  it. 
There  are  thousands  of  good  sportsmen  in 
England  who  are  not  rolling  in  the  wealth  neces- 
sary to  the  building  and  racing  of  a  ninety- 
footer,  and  the  one-raters  and  half-raters  will 
bring  them  out.  But  a  good  man  and  a  ninety- 
footer  would  be  hailed  with  delight  on  this  dis- 
tant shore. 

The  friends  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Sutton  and 
Lieutenant  Henn  knew  that  these  sterling  sports- 
men had  no  grievance,  though  they  dealt  with 
practically  the  same  men  as  Dunraven  did. 
Each  took  his  defeat  like  a  man.  Lieutenant 
Henn  and  his  wife  wintered  here  in  his  yacht, 
and  enjoyed  every  minute  of  his  stay  in  this 
country. 

As  we  reflect  upon  the  memories  left  here  by 
that  calm,  gentlemanly  nobleman  and  that  bluff", 
large-hearted  sportsman — both  lords  upon  the 
sea,  and  respected  upon  shore — we  are  prone  to 
dwell  upon  certain  words  of  the  dead  laureate, 
which  are  here  appropriate: 

"Oh,  for  a  man  with  heart,  head,  hand. 

Like  one  of  those  simple  great  ones  gone 
Forever  and  ever  by. 

One  still,  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land — 
Whatever  they  call  him.  what  care  I; 

Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat.    One 
Who  can  rule,  and  dare  not  lie." 

R.    B.    BURCHARD. 


ROWING. 


BOSTON  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION  OUTROWS  HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 

The  oarsmen  of  these  clubs  rowed  a  match, 
October  25th,  on  the  Charles  River,  at  Boston; 
Mass.,  the  course  being  two  miles, straightaway, 
with  the  tide,  but  against  a  fresh  breeze,  which 
made  the  water  lumpy.  The  crews  used  eight- 
oared  lapstrcak  gigs,  with  coxswains.  Boston 
took  the  lead  near  the  start,  and  never  lost  it. 
but  the  race  was  fine.  Harvard  pushing  their 
boat  almost  to  the  front  a  dozen  times,  and  never 
being  more  than  half  a  length  behind.  The 
time  of  the  race  was  12m.  ids.,  Harvard  losing  by 
about  three  yards.     The  crews  were  as  follows  : 

Boston  Athletic  Association — C.  Guild  (bow), 
F.  Tudor,  Jr.  (captain),  N.  Horton,  R.  P.  Blake, 
C.  K.  Cummings,  L.  Davis.  D.  Jones,  B.  B. 
Crowninshield  (stroke),  F.  Huidekoper  (cox- 
swain). 

Harvard  University — J.  O.  Chatman  (bow),  S. 
HoUister,  D.  Goodrich,  L.  Ames,  J.  Perkins,  R. 
Stevenson,  A.  T.  Jennings,  J.  R.  Bullard  (captain 
and  stroke),  P.  D.  Rust  \^ci)xswain). 


AQUATIC    SPORT. 

The  Pacific  Yacht  Club  and  the  San  Francisco 
Yacht  Club  held  their  closing  days  for  the  season 
of  1895  at  their  club  houses  at  Sansalito,  Cal., 
October  5th. 

October  7th,  Labor  Day,  the  Alameda  Boat 
Club  held  races  at  Alameda,  Cal.  The  single- 
scull  race  between  W.  B.  Hinchman  and  A.  H. 
Bullion  was  won  by  the  latter,  who  covered  one 
mile  in  8m.  25s.  The  single-scull  race  between 
C.  Dennis  and  S.  J.  Pembrook  was  won  by  the 
latter  in  7m.  41s.  The  barge  race  set  down  on 
the  programme  was  declared  oft". 

Arthur  Inkersley. 

At  the  third  annual  regatta  of  the  Austin 
Regatta  Association,  rowed  November  4th  to 
7th,  on  Lake  Macdonald,  Austin,  Texas,  a  most 
remarkable  race  is  reported,  in  the  last  quarter 
of  which  ''the  average  stroke  was  fifty-six,  the 
water  fairly  sizzling."  No  wonder  ;  such  a  pace 
was  enough  to  make  it. 
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FOOTBALL. 


IN    THE    EAST. 

The  past  month  has  shown  little  of  much  inter- 
est to  followers  of  football.  The  various  teams 
have  been  devoting  their  attention  to  preparation 
for  the  important  games  shortly  to  take  place,  and 
there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  all  along 
the  line,  but  no  startling  features  in  the  way  of 
new  plays  have  yet  appeared.  Momentum  plays 
and,  in  fact,  all  plays,  in  which  men  start  before 
the  ball  is  put  in  play,  seem  to  have  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  we  see  little  at  present  but  the  old- 
fashioned  tackle  play,  with  an  occasional  centre 
or  end  play,  by  way  of  variety.  The  old-fash- 
ioned close  wedge  has  even  made  its  appearance 
on  several  occasions,  and  punting  has  been  ex- 
tensively adopted  by  all  the  teams  as  an  efficient 
means  of  making  or  holding  ground.  On  the 
whole,  we  seem  to  be  going  back  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned game  familiarly  known  as  "straight  foot- 
ball," with  this  change,  or  perhaps  development 
on  old  lines — of  a  more  efficient  and  more  care- 
fully planned  interference  for  the  runner.  The 
play  against  tackle  seems  the  favorite,  prob- 
ably because  it  is  the  easiest  to  execute  and 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  stop — it  being  possi- 
ble to  arrange  such  a  variety  of  tackle  plays  as 
to  necessitate  at  this  one  spot  a  man  who  is  heavy 
and  strong  and,  at  the  same  time,  quick  and 
active — an  exceedingly  hard  combination  to  find 
in  one  man. 

The  dropping  of  all  plays  in  which  men  start 
before  the  ball  is  put  in  play  has  certainly  slowed 
up  the  offensive  play,  and  long  gains  are  few  and 
far  between.  As  a  result,  the  scores  are  smaller 
than  formerly  and  the  games  are,  perhaps,  less 
interesting  from  the  spectator's  standpoint.  Say 
what  you  will  against  the  flying  interference 
plays,  they  resulted  in  long  gains  and  more 
open  work  than  is  seen  this  year,  and  so  in  a 
more  interesting  game. 

One  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  big  teams 
are  being  scored  on  by  their  smaller  brethren  and 
are  even  dropping  an  occasional  game  to  them. 
At  present,  Yale  has  been  scored  on  a  number  of 
times  and  has  been  glad  to  leave  two  games  a 
tie,  while  Princeton  has  tied  one  game  and  has 
also  been  scored  on  several  times.  At  present, 
every  team  of  the  East  has  been  scored  on  at  least 
twice  and  all  but  Pennsylvania  have  had  a  nar- 
row escape  from  defeat. 

This  unusual  record  is  due,  partly,  to  the  present 
style  of  game,  but  mostly  to  the  fact  that  the  big 
teams  no  longer  have  a  monopoly  of  good  coach- 
ing and  of  the  trained  material  turned  out  by  the 
schools.  Football  is  growing,  and  the  boys  all 
over  the  land  are  beginning  to  play  it  as  they  do 
baseball  and  with  similar  results,  all  of  which 
will  prove  beneficial  to  the  game,  if  we  can  keep 
down  the  tendency  toward  professionalism  which, 
sooner  or  later,  seems  sure  to  come  up  in  all  games 
that  receive  general  support. 

Yale's  team  is,  without  doubt,  the  weakest  that 
the  University  has  had  in  years,  and  the  cause  is 
the  usual  one — green  men.  In  former  years  it 
was  considered  a  great  disgrace  to  a  Yale  team 
to  be  scored  on,  but  this  year  several  teams  have 
accomplished  this  feat,  and  Boston  Athletic  and 
Brown  have  actually  played  Yale  to  a  tie — a 
most  unheard   of    proceeding.     In    the    Boston 


game  neither  side  scored,  while  in  the  Brown 
game,  played  ^'ovember  gth,  the  score  stood  6  to 
6,  and  Yale's  goal  was  certainly  in  danger  more 
frequently  than  Brown's. 

Princeton's  victory  over  Harvard,  however,  has 
certainly  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  Yale,  by 
giving  her  an  opportunity  to  rank  above  Har- 
vard by  defeating  Princeton.  Consequently,  the 
coaches  are  flocking  to  New  Haven,  and  the 
Yale  team  is  to  be  given  the  most  systematic 
and  thorough  course  of  training  that  can  be  de- 
vised, all  with  the  hope  of  winning  the  Prince- 
ton game. 

The  main  trouble  has  been  that  the  line  is  not 
strong  on  the  defensive,  and  does  not  give  the 
backs  any  chance  to  work  when  Yale  has  the  ball. 
This  weakness  is  pretty  general,  and  is  the  nat- 
ural result  of  having  so  many  new  men  together. 
No  one  position  is  really  weak,  but  the  whole 
line  fails  to  work  together,  and  it  is  just  this  fault 
which  good  coaching  can  most  easily  remedy. 
At  the  ends,  Hazen,  Hinkey  and  Bass  are  doing 
very  well,  the  latter  being  handicapped  by  a  bad 
hand.  At  tackle,  the  veteran  Murphy  is  play- 
ing better  than  ever,  while  Rogers  is  rapidly  de- 
veloping into  a  satisfactory  man.  At  centre  and 
guard  many  men  have  been  tried,  and  the  places 
are  not  yet  filled  to  general  satisfaction. 
Chadwick,  the  two  Crosses,  Longacre  and  Shel- 
don are  all  being  tried  in  the  centre  position, 
and  just  what  three  will  play  the  Princeton  game 
it  is  hard  to  say.  All  the  men  have  weight  and 
strength,  but  they  do  not  play  well  together. 

Behind  the  line,  Fincke  is  playing  v^^ell  at  quar- 
ter, his  passing,  judgment,  interference  and 
tackling  improving  every  day. 

The  backs  are  made  up  of  Thorne,  DeWitt, 
Letton  and  Jerrams,  and  the  first  three  will  prob- 
ably play  in  the  Princeton  game.  All  of  these 
men  are  above  the  average  as  backs,  and  Yale 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  them  if  the  line  can 
only  be  worked  into  shape. 

Princeton's  team  has  proved  rather  an  uncer- 
tain quantity.  After  playing  a  very  ordinary 
game  for  a  month,  the  men  suddenly  improved 
in  the  Harvard  game,  and  won  a  rather  unex- 
pected victory  by  12  to  4.  The  game  was  played 
in  the  mud,  where  the  heavy  Princeton  forwards 
certainly  had  an  advantage,  but  the  victory  was 
none  the  less  unexpected.  A  curious  feature  of 
the  game  was  that  all  the  touchdowns  were  due 
almost  directly  to  blocked  punts,  Princeton  in 
the  second  half  blocking  nearly  all  of  Harvard's 
punts,  and  thiis  winning  the  game.  Princeton 
followed  up  the  good  game  by  playing  a  very 
slow  and  listless  one  against  Cornell — a  team 
which  Harvard  defeated  easily — and  barely  win- 
ing by  a  single  touchdown  scored  in  the  last 
minute. 

The  Princeton  line  has  proved  itself  very 
strong  pn  the  defensive,  and  fairly  strong  in 
opening  up  holes  and  interfering  for  the  backs. 
Gailey,  Rhodes  and  Riggs  made  a  very  strong 
and  hea\y  centre  trio,  and  they  all,  especially 
the  guards,  play  a  very  aggressive  game.  At 
tackle.  Captain  Lea  has  been  forced  to  gi^'e  up 
his  place,  owing  to  an  injury,  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  he  will  play  no  more  this  year,  in  which 
case  Church  and  Taylor  will  play  the  position, 
and  probably  outplay  any   pair  of  tackles  they 
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meet.  At  end,  Coclirane,  Thompson  and  Hearne 
are  all  heavy  men,  but  the  latter  is  inclined  to  be 
slow.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  line  is  very  heavy 
and  active.  The  backs  are  also  a  heavy  lot,  but 
do  not  play  a  strong  offensive  game,  being  rather 
slow  in  starting  and  getting  their  interference  in 
working  order.  At  quarter.  Little  has  developed 
into  a  remarkably  good  man  in  all  respects,  and 
Princeton  has  nothing  to  fear  from  this  position. 
At  full-back,  Baird  is  doing  very  well,  while 
Bannard,  Rosengarten  and  Armstrong  are  the 
best  of  the  half-backs.  If  Princeton  can  improve 
her  offensive  work  and  hold  Yale's  line,  her 
chances  for  victory  should  be  good. 

At  Pennsylvania  two  bad  mistakes  have  been 
made — the  first  of  getting  the  men  into  condition 
too  early  in  the  season,  and  the  second  in  at- 
tempting to  play  too  many  games.  The  result 
was  that  the  team  got  into  poor  condition  and 
many  of  the  men  are  injured  or  overtrained. 

When  in  good  playing  trim,  the  Pennsylvania 
team  is  generally  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  year, 
and  its  record  certainly  bears  out  this  estimate. 
These  men  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  vet- 
erans at  the  game.  The  line  is  composed  of 
heavy  and,  at  the  same  time,  active  men,  who 
seem  to  have  little  difficulty  in  stopping  oppo- 
nents' plays  or  making  holes  for  their  own  backs. 
The  ends  and  tackles  also  run  well  with  the  ball 
when  given  a  chance.  Behind  the  line,  Williams 
is  by  all  odds  the  best  quarter  of  the  year,  while 
Brooke,  as  full-back,  is  very  strong  as  a  runner 
and  can  out-kick  any  other  man  now  playing 
the  game.  Gelbert  and  Minds  are  good  men 
with  the  ball,  while  the  substitutes,  Blair  and 
Worth  are  fair  men.  Unless  Harvard  improves 
wonderfully,  Pennsylvania  should  win  their  an- 
nual game  on  the  weight  and  experience  of  her 
line,  and  Brooke's  kicking. 

The  Harvard  team  has  proved  a  woeful  dissap- 
pointment  to  its  friends.  In  the  first  place,  the 
team  has  not  been  properly  coached.  There 
have  been  six  or  eight  men  out  on  the  field  to 
coach  every  day,  but  no  head  coach  has  been  ap  • 
pointed  and  there  has  been  no  systematic  work 
until  the  last  week,  when  Mr.  Dc'land  has  taken 
matters  in  charge.  It  seems  peculiar  that  Har- 
vard graduates  should  allow  such  a  state  of 
affairs. 

The  guards  and  tackles  are  new  men,  and  have 
of  course,  proved  unsatisfactory.  As  centre,  F. 
Shaw  and  Doucette  play  a  very  good  game, while 
Holt  and  Jaffrey,  at  guard,  have  been  decidedly 
weak.  Holt  seems  to  be  doing  better  just  now 
and  N.  Shaw  has  recovered  sufficiently  to  take 
Jaffrey's  place.  His  play  in  the  Michigan  game 
was  remarkably  good  and  he  certainly  strength- 
ens a  weak  spot.  At  tackle,  the  two  best  men 
seem  out  of  the  race — Wheeler,  for  breaking  facul- 
ty regulations  and  Hallwell  because  of  ill-health. 
Donald  and  Stevenson  have  taken  the  places,  but 
both  are  new  at  the  game  and  do  not  play  satis- 
factorily. Cabot  and  Brewer  are  all  right  at  end 
and  have  good  substitutes  in  Newell  and  Moulton. 
At  quarter,  Borden  plays  a  snappy  game,  but 
lacks  weight  and  judgment,  while  Beale  has 
weight  and  judgment  but  lacks  snap — so  that 
neither  man  is  satisfactory  for  the  position.  Be- 
hind the  quarter  are  a  lot  of  light,  quick-running 
backs,  who  would  doubtless  be  effective  with  a 
good  line  and  the  flying  interference  of  last  year. 
At  present,  however,  they  are  handicapped  by  a 


lack  of  weight  and  a  poor  fine,  and  Harvard  has 
not  a  scoring  team.  Brewer  is  the  best  of  the 
lot  and  is  running  and  punting  well.  Wrighting- 
ton,  Dunlop,  Fairchild  and  Gonterman  are  the 
other  candidates  and  seem  to  rank  almost  in  the 
order  named.  » 

The  team  played  good  football  against  Prince- 
ton for  two-thirds  of  the  game  and  then  seemed 
to  stop  and,  consequently,  is  not  enjoying  a  very 
good  reputation  at  present.  In  the  Michigan 
game,  of  November  gth,  the  team  played  a  good, 
plucky  game  against  a  much  heavier  team,  and 
won  by  a  score  of  4  to  o,  which  should  have  been 
at  least  12  to  o. 

On  the  whole.  Harvard's  line,  seems  weak  at 
tackle,  and  the  backs  are  too  light  to  be  effective. 

There  is  a  decided  weakness  at  quarter,  and 
the  whole  team  lacks  a  leader.  Unless  these 
points  can  be  strengthened,  Harvard's  chances 
against  Pennsylvania  are  not  of  the  brightest. 

Cornell's  team  has  not  proved  the  success  its 
supporters  might  wish.  The  team  was  light  and 
inexperienced  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  and 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  several  of  the 
smaller  colleges.  Coach  Newell  has  had  great 
trouble  in  building  up  the  centre  of  his  line  so  as 
to  give  his  rather  light  backs, a  good  chance  to  do 
their  work.  The  team  has  also  been  seriously 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  a  good  punter.  The 
ends  and  tackles  have  done  good  work  throughout, 
but  the  weak  centre,  the  light  backs  and  the  poor 
punting  have  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
team  to  run  up  any  sort  of  a  score  against  a  good 
team.  Newell  has  succeeded  in  making  the  de- 
fensive work  fairly  strong, but  the  result  has  been 
that  the  team  has  played  on  the  defensive  most 
of  the  time,  and  has  devoted  very  little  of  its  at- 
tention to  running  up  a  score  for  itself. 

In  the  Harvard  game  the  team  did  very  well 
for  the  first  half,  and  held  its  opponents  from 
scoring,  but,  in  the  second  half,  after  Harvard 
had  gained  her  first  touchdown,  the  Cornell  line 
seemed  to  give  up  hope  and  Harvard  scored  at 
will.  In  the  Princeton  game,  played  November 
9th,  at  New  York,  the  Cornell  team  played  re- 
markably well  throughout,  but  always  again  on 
the  defensive.  Princeton  finally  won  by  a  single 
touchdown,  made  in  the  last  minute  of  play.  On 
the  whole,  however,  Cornell's  play  shows  how 
useless  it  is  for  a  team  to  attempt  to  win  games 
without  some  good  offensive  play. 

West  Point's  team  for  this  year  has  met  about 
all  of  the  strong  college  teams,  and  has  shown 
itself  easily  superior  to  most  of  them.  The  prac- 
tice time  at  the  disposal  of  this  team  is  very 
limited,  about  forty  minutes  a  day,  and  yet  the 
players  seem  able  to  stand  a  long,  hard  game. 
Their  all  around  play  is  excellent,  both  on  the 
offensive  and  defensive,  and  the  punting  of  King, 
the  full  back,  is  good. 

The  Naval  Academy  team  is  not  so  well  known, 
as  its  schedule  is  very  limited,  but,  from  the  few 
games  played,  it  is  evident  that  a  game  between 
the  army  and  navy  this  year  would  be  worth 
going  to  see.  Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be 
little  prospect  of  such  a  contest. 

Brown's  team  is  playing  a  game  characteristic 
of  Brown's  teams  in  general — good  one  day  and 
poor  the  next.  At  its  best,  this  team  is  very 
strong  in  all  points  of  play,  as  its  6  to  6  game  with 
Yale,  Novemher  9th,  clearly  shows.  Some  of  its 
minor  games,  however,  have  been  anything  but 
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creditable,  and  the  record  of  the  team  suffers  in 
consequence.  The  team  has  a  strong  line  and 
excellent  backs,  and  seems  to  possess  the  knack 
of  mixing  with  its  plays  just  enough  of  the  so- 
called  '-luck  plays"  to  keep  opponents  in  an 
anxious  frarrie  of  mind. 

The  annual  Lafayette-I.ehigh  game  occurred 
November  9th,  at  Lehigh's  grounds,  and  resulted 
in  a  not  unexpected  victory  for  Lafayette  by  a 
score  of  22  to  12.  This  is  Lafayette's  first  victory 
in  some  time,  and  is  well  deserved.  The  team 
has  had  good  coaching,  and  has  played  a  good, 
consistent  game  throughout  the  season  against 
all  comers.  Lehigh,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not 
done  its  customary  good  work,  and  reports  in- 
dicate that  the  university  has  not  supported  the 
team  so  well  as  usual. 

In  the  New  England  Association,  what  promised 
to  be  a  good  contest  has  apparently  developed  into 
a  walk-over  for  Dartmouth.  Early  in  the  season, 
both  Dartmouth  and  Williams  started  out  strongly; 
in  fact,  these  teams  really  got  into  playing  condi- 
tion too  early  for  their  own  good,  for  their  men  have 
gone  stale,  and  their  playing  has  fallen  off  badly. 
Both  suffered  from  accidents,  too,  Williams  being 
particularly  unfortunate  in  having  several  men 
laid  off",  probably  for  the  season.  Amherst  started 
off  with  a  rather  poor  team,  but  kept  steadily  at 
work,  and  has  now  what  is  really  an  excellent 
team,  considering  the  lack  of  weight  and  experi- 
ence of  the  men.  In  the  first  game  of  the  As- 
sociation, played  Nov.  2d,  Amherst  defeated  the 
crippled  Williams  team  rather  easily  in  a  game  in 
which  Tyler,  of  Amherst,  and  Draper,  of  Williams, 
did  by  far  the  best  work.  November  9th,  how- 
ever, Dartmouth  defeated  Amherst,  20  to  o. 
Dartmouth's  men  were  again  in  good  condition 
and  most  of  the  men  who  were  injured  early  in 
the  season  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  take 
their  places  on  the  field.  As  matters  look  now 
Williams,  with  her  crippled  team,  will  prove 
rather  an  easy  opponent  for  Dartmouth,  and  the 
latter  seems  fairly  sure  of  the  championship. 
However,  if  Williams  can  get  all  her  men  on  the 
field  in  anything  like  good  playing  condition, 
Dartmouth  will  have  no  easy  task  to  win. 

Amateur  athletic  clubs  have  gone  into  football 
with  a  great  deal  of  energy,  this  year,  and  some 
of  them  have  teams  capable  of  giv^ing  the  big 
college  elevens  all  they  can  attend  to.  Crescent, 
Orange,  Boston  and  Chicago  are  perhaps  the 
strongest  of  the  lot,  their  teams  being  made  up 
mostly  of  old  college  players.  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton have  both  played  o  to  o  tie  games  with  Athletic 
club  teams,  and  Chicago  gave  Pennsylvania  its 
hardest  game  of  the  season.  The  good  record  of 
these  clubs  is  greatly  marred  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  none  too  careful  to  limit  their  member- 
ship to  "amateurs,''  and  that  their  players,  in 
their  endeavors  to  win  from  their  college  rivals, 
occasionally  play  ■' dirty  football."  The  mem- 
bers of  these  clubs  should  take  these  matters  in 
hand.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Athletic  clubs' 
teams  should  not  play  good  football,  on  a  purely 
amateur  basis. 

A  new  star  in  tlie  football  firmament  is  the 
eleven  representing  the  Indian  School.  This 
team  has  played  many  of  the  leading  college 
teams,  and  has  certainly  played  remarkably  well, 
considering  that  all  its  men  are  new  at  the  game 
and  have  no  football  '-traditions"  behind  them. 
The    men    play    a    hard,    fearless  and  intelligent 


game,  with  no  objectionable  features,  and  are  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  football  players  of  the 
country. 

Andover  has  its  usual  good  team,  and  has 
succeeded  in  defeating  several  of  the  minor  col- 
leges. Exeter's  team  is  composed  of  good  men, 
but  has  not  had  good  coaching.  A  coach  has 
been  secured  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  and  the 
team  will,  doubtless,  do  better  work.  A  game  be- 
tween these  two  schools  seems  as  far  away  as 
ever. 

Groton  and  St.Mark's  support  excellent  teams, 
and  graduates  from  those  schools  are  to  be  found 
on  many  of  the  big  college  elevens.  These 
schools  furnish  an  excellent  example  for  their 
elders,  by  engaging  in  all  sorts  of  athletic  con- 
tests with  each  other,  in  a  very  determined,  but 
none  the  less  gentlemanly  fashion.  The  annual 
football  game  between  these  schools  was  played 
November  9th,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  St, 
Mark's  by  a  score  of  6  to  o. 

Hastings  Holyuke. 

football  on  the  pacific  coast. 

Saturday.  October  12th,  on  the  University 
campus  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  the  Reliance  team  was 
beaten  by  the  University  of  California.  Score, 
University  of  California,  3  touchdowns;  Reliance, 
Club,  o.  On  the  same  day  the  eleven  of  Belmont 
School  defeated  the  Berkeley  Gymnasium  team 
by  a  score  of  16  to  o,  and  the  senior  eleven  won 
the  class  championship  at  Stanford  University 
by  beating  the  sophomore  team  6  to  o. 

Walter  Camp  has  arrived  at  Palo  Alto,  to  coach 
the  Stanford  University  eleven  against  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Frank  S.  Butterworth  is 
coaching  the  team  of  the  University  of  California. 
Arthur  Inkersley. 

IN    THE   middle-west. 

Almost  all  of  the  college  and  athletic  club 
teams  have  now  played  enough  games  to  show 
their  relative  standing.  University  of  Michigan 
has  beaten  Michigan  Military  Institute,  34-0; 
Lake  Forest  University,  40-0 ;  Detroit  Athletic 
Club,  42-0;  Oberlin  College,  42-0,  and  Adelbert 
College,  64-0;  but  journeyed  east  to  be  beaten  by 
Harvard  University,  4-0.  North-Western  Uni- 
versity has  beaten  Evanston  High  School,  15-0; 
University  of  Chicago,  22-0;  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity-Rush Medical  College,  combined  team, 
24-0;  Purdue  University,  24-6;  Beloit  College, 
34-6',  and  Armour  Institute,  4-0  ;  but  has  been 
beaten  by  Iowa  State  University,  36-0;  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame,  20-0,  and  University  of  Mis- 
souri, 22-18.  University  of  Chicago  has  won 
four  games,  but  been  beaten  by  North-Western 
University  and  University  of  Missouri.  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  has  won  four  games,  and  been 
beaten  only  by  Chicago  Athletic  Association. 
Beloit  College  has  won  four  games  by  large 
scores,  and  been  beaten  only  by  North-Western 
University.  University  of  Nebraska  has  a  clean 
score  of  three  victories,  while  University  of  Min- 
nesota, University  of  Nebraska,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Wabash  College  have  each  won  a 
majority  of  all  games  played.  Of  the  Athletic 
Clubs,  Chicago  has,  by  far,  the  best  record,  hav- 
ing beaten  Newton,  Mass.,  Athletic  Association, 
6-0;  University  of  Illinois,  8-0;  Rush  Medical 
College,  30-0;  Lake  Forest  University,  30-0;  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  40-0;  Duquesne  Coun- 
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try  and  Athletic  Club,  34-4,  and  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  46-O;  but  was  beaten  by 
University  of  Chicago,  8-0;  University  of  Peini- 
sylvania,  12-4,  and  Orange  Athletic  Club,  24-0. 
A  coni]>arison  of  tliis  record  with  tliat  of  the  Bos- 
ton Athletic  Association,  shows  that  the  Thanks- 
gi\-ing  Day  game  between  these  two  clubs  will 
be  a  doubtful  contest,  ;uid  that  a  little  luck  might 
turn  the  scale  in  either  direction. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  from  these  rec- 
ords, University  of  Michigan  is  stronger  than 
Minnesota  or  Wisconsin.  North-Western  Univer- 
sity has  beaten  Chicago,  and  is  probably  better 
than  Illinois  or  Purdue,  while  Beloit  College  seems 
to  outrank  Oberlin,  Lake  Forest  and  De  Pauw. 

The  absence  of  any  leagues  among  these 
Western  clubs  makes  it  imjKJSsible  to  name  tech- 
nical winners,  and  alst)  causes  much  confusion 
and  dispute  over  qualifications  of  players,  and 
settlement  of  protests.  The  great  need  of  West- 
ern football  is  a  recognized  central  authority  which 
will  be  intelligent,  impartial  and  fearless,  and 
which  will  be  entrusted  with  the  decision  of  all 
mooted  points. 

The  employment  of  Eastern  players  as  coaches, 
and   more   sensible    methods   of    training,    have 


combined  to  improve  the  grade  of  Western  ]>lay- 
ing,  and  bring  it   nearer  to  the  Eastern  standard. 

IN   THE   SOUTH. 

Football  is  more  popular  than  ever  in  the  South, 
but  its  development  hardly  keeps  pace  with  public 
interest  in  the  game.  Unskillful  coaching  and 
lax  discipline  have  retarded  progress,  and  many 
of  the  teams  are  still  playing  the  game  of  fifteen 
years  ago.  Afair  sampleof  comparative  strength 
may  be  found  in  the  record  of  Univc-rsity  of  Vir- 
ninia.  Their  teain  beat  Roanoke  College,  14-0; 
St.  Albans  College,  14-4;  Maryland  Athletic  Club, 
22-0,  and  Richmond  College,  60-0 ;  but  were 
beaten  by  Princeton  College,  38-0,  and  by  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  54-O.  Virginia  Military 
Institute  has  beaten  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity, 18-0;  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
South  Carolina,  42-8.  and  Washington  and  Lee 
L'niversity  in  the  return  game,  30-0.  University 
of  North  Carolina  has  beaten  University  of  Geor- 
gia,  6-0,  and  again  10-6;  Vanderbilt  College,  12-0, 
and  Washington  and  Lee  University,  16-0. 

Until  more  attention  is  paid  to  coaching  and 
training,  the  Southern  clubs  can  hardly  hope  to 
cope  successfully  with  their  Northern  brethren. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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THE   OLD   CLCB    HOUSE,    ST.    ANDREWS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  $1,000  match  between 
Charles  Sands,  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club, 
and  Winthrop  Rutherford,  of  the  Meadowbrook 
Hunt  Club,  is  a  precedent  which  will  be  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  It 
is  the  only  note  of  discord  that  the  season  has 
produced,  and  its  echoes  ha\'e  raised  a  wholesome 
chorus  of  disapprobation.  Golf  has  no  need  of 
such  extraneous  and  questionable  quasi-profes- 
sional efforts  to  promote  it.  The  evil  of  such 
matches  does  not  end  with  the  contestants  ;  they 
are  occasions  for  outside  speculation  and  wager- 
ing that  savors  more  of  the  prize  ring  than  of 
gentlemanly  amateur  sport.  It  is  too  early  to 
talk  of  legislative  restriction,  but  that  is  the 
force  which,  fortunately,  is  in  reserve,  should 
needs  be. 

Fall  golfing  continues  in  full  vigor,  and  Thanks- 
giving finds  most  of  the  links  where  the  sport  is 
played  for  its  own  sake  and  not  as  an  accessory 
to  fashionaljle  gatherings  still  occupied  by  ardent 
players.     Nor  will  the  coming  of  winter  mar  its 


progress.  Already  the  south  has  taken  golf  to  its 
bosom,  and  there  will  be  but  very  few  days  there 
when  it  will  not  yield  its  meed  of  exercise  and 
healthy  recreation. 

The  old  order  changes,  giving  place  to  new,  and 
the  Old  Homestead  at  Yonkers,  in  wliich  golfing 
\vas  received  at  its  birth  and  where  its  first  years 
were  watched  over  with  anxious  care  by  a  small 
band  of  the  faithful,  is  to  give  place  to  a  home 
more  fitted  to  the  Parliament  of  Golf,  which  St. 
Andrew's  has  become.  In  the  new^  home  there 
will  be  much  that  is  desiraljle  and  even  indispen- 
sable to  the  position  golf  has  taken,  but,  to  many 
a  veteran,  there  never  can  be  the  halo  of  remem- 
brance that  will  make  the  old  club-house  histor- 
ical. 

A  new  club-house  and  new  full-course  links, 
with  all  that  experience  has  taught  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  St.  Andrew's  the  headquarters  of  the 
United  States  Golf  Association,  means  much  for 
the  future. 

We  welcome  the  change  and  wish  it  God  speed! 

In  the  nature  of  things  it  could  not  possibly  be 
long  before  links  became  a  neccessity  at  the 
larger  colleges.  The  inevitable  was  postponed  at 
some  by  the  use  of  links  of  contiguous  clubs, 
such  as  those  of  the  Country  Club.  Brookline,  by 
Harvard  men,  and  the  Country  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia, by  the  players  of  tlie  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  the  day  of  independence  has  ar- 
ri\'ed,and  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  most  of  the 
prominent  colleges  amply  provided  for  them- 
selves. Princeton  has  already  links  of  its  own  at 
Stockton  W^oods,  and  Yale  has  added  to  its  links 
a  club-house. 

The  example  set  by  the  public-spirited  Park 
Commissioners  of  New  York  (who  for  some  in- 
scrutable reason  have  all  just  resigned)  in  pro- 
viding public  links  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  is 
bearing  good  fruit.  Philadelphia  and  Boston  are 
both  preparing  to  follow  suit.  No  better  selection 
f  or  NewYork  could  have  been  made  than  Van  Cort- 
landt; already,  in  the  first  season,  the  demand  up- 
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on  them  has  far  out-stripped  the  capacity  of  the 
nine-hole  course.  There  is  every  probabiUty  of 
the  course  being  extended  to  a  double  nine,  and 
it  may  be  that  in  one  or  two  others  of  the  magnifi- 
cent chain  of  outer  parks  which  girdle  New  York 
further  provision  may  be  made  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  many  clubs  asking  for  dates. 

Rockaway. — That  golf  is  one  of  the  games  in- ' 
separable  from  country  life  is  indicated  by  its 
affiliation  with  other  pastimes.  In  Philadelphia 
it  is  the  room-mate,  to  coin  an  expression,  of 
cricket.  At  Rockaway  it  is  the  colleague  of  the 
hunt,  and  nearly  as  popular  at  Cedarhurst. 

The  October  golf  club  matches,  which  were  a 
series  of  four  handicap  matches,  played  on  Satur- 
days, were  concluded  during  a  severe  storm  on 
November  6th.  The  final  game  was  a  triple  con- 
test between  E.  La  Montague,  Jr.,  Dr.  F.  F. 
Brown  and  E.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  each  of  whom  had 
held  the  cup  for  one  week.  The  oflficial  scores 
for  the  final  match,  which  was  of  eighteen  holes, 
were  :  E.  La  Montague,  Jr.,  gross  132,  handicap 
10,  net  122;  Dr.  F.  F.  Brown,  scratch  129;  E. Win- 
throp, Jr.,  gross  147,  handicap  14,  net  133.  The 
handicap  tournament  for  the  Col.  Bogey  cup  will 
take  place  November  28th  and  30th  and  Decem- 
ber 2d. 

Pelham  Manor. — The  links  of  the  Pelham  Man- 
or Golf  Club,  on  Prospect  Hill  adjoining  Pelham- 
ville  Park,  were  formally  opened  on  November 
6th.  The  guests  were  received  by  Mrs.  John  C. 
Hazen,  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Black,  Mrs.  J abish  Holmes, 
and  Mrs.Frank  Hunter, of  Pelham  Manor,andMrs. 
Robert  Lathers,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson, 
and  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Noyes,  of  New  Rochelle. 

Essex  County  Country  Club,  N.  J. — In  Essex 
County,  golf  has  found  its  strongest  adherents 
amongst  the  polo  players  and  hunting  men, 
among  them  T.  H.  Powers-Farr,  Charles  Lee, 
Oscar  and  William  Willigerard,  John  Bloodgood, 
and  Fred  FreHnghuysen.  Among  the  women 
golfers  are  Miss  Wilmerding,  who  won  the  first 
prize  in  the  election  day  tournament  ;  Miss  Fol- 
som,  Mrs.  Powers-Farr,  Miss  Murray  Page,  Miss 
Page,  Miss  Ely,  Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Van  Rensse- 
laer, Mrs.  John  Bloodgood,  Mrs.  Parrish,  Miss 
Burke,  Mrs.  Cross,  Miss  Stone  and  Miss  Harding. 

St.  Andrtnv's,  Yonkers. — On  the  same  day,  that 
almost  venerable  trophy,  "The  John  Reid  gold 
medal,"  given  when  golf  was  in  its  green  and 
salad  days,  seven  years  back,  was  won  by 
William  H.  Sands,  whose  I3lay  has  this  season  been 
phenomenal. 

The  list  of  players,  with  score  for  the  four 
rounds,  thirty-six  holes,  was  : 

First  Second   Third    Fourth 
Player.  Round.  Round.  Round.  Round.  Total. 

W.  H.  Sands 48 

L.  B.  Stoddart 47 

James  Park 51 

A.  L.  Livermore 45 

J.  C.  Ten   Eyck 50 

B.  S.  de  Garmendia 50 

Alex.  Moffat 58 

G.  E.  Armstrong 52 

R.  L.  Cuthbert 59 

W.  R.  Innis S3 

H.  W.  Taft 50 

D.G.Henderson 49 

W.  E.  Hodgman 58 

H.  N.Townsend 60 

I.  K.  Taylor 57 

F.  L.  V.  Hoppin 59 

The  return  match  between  the  Tuxedo  and  St. 
Andrew's  golfers  resulted  in  a  turn  of  the  tables. 
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Tuxedo  won  on  its  own  links  in  August  and  St. 
Andrew's  on  its  own  on  the  7th  of  November. 

Each  team  consisted  of  six  players,  St.  Andrew's 
beingrepresentedby  W.  H.  Sands,  L.  B.  Stoddard, 
George  E.  Armstrong,  James  Park  and  B.  Spauld- 
ing  de  Garmendia  ;  Tuxedo  by  Alfred  Seton,  Jr., 
E.^'N.  Van  Cortlandt,  Gould  Hoyt,  Philip  Allen, 
H.  C.  de  Rham  and  J.  W.  Bramwell. 

The  record  by  strokes  of  those  who  kept  their 
scores,  showing  the  strokes  for  the  different 
holes,  was  : — 

Name.  Holes.  Total. 

G.  E.    Armstrong 645556644        45 

(  St.  Andrew's.)  643544675        43 


G.  W.  Bramwell. 
(  Tuxedo.) 


B.  S.  de  Garmendia. 
(  St.  Andrew's.) 


5     5 
4     5 


6     5  10     7     5 
5     5     9  10    5 


5     4     4     5     5 


5     7     4     5 
4897 


117 
44 
51 


Gould  Hoyt... . 
(  Tuxedo.) 


John  Reid 

(  St.  Andrew's.) 


763 
966 


647 
8    4    5 


7     4  10    6     4 
5     4  10     9     5 


5     6 


4  7 

5  9 


6     5 
6     6 


H.  C.  de  Rham 7 

( Tuxedo.)  6 


5     7  13     7     7     9  10    6 
45665  10    67 


W.  H.  Sands 646456655 

(  St.  Andrew's.)  634565975 


Alfred  Seton,  Jr 944645 

(  Tuxedo. )  644655 


James  Park, 7364546 

(  St.  Andrew's.)      5466556 


7  5 

7  5 


103 
71 
55 

126 
47 
50 

97 
52 
51 

103 

45 


Westchester. — One  of  the  two  cups  presented 
Mr.  W.  H.  Sands  is  hedged  with  conditions  that 
tend  to  much  practice  and  select  entries,  for  no 
one  can  contest  for  it  ^vho  has  not  completed  the 
course  in  55  strokes,  or  under.  In  the  contests 
November  4th  and  5th,  this  cup  was  won  by  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Duncan,  Jr.  The  second  cup  was  won  by 
Mrs.  P.  G.  Thebaud. 

N'e70  Windsor,  IV.  Y. — The  Hooper  cups  were, 
on  November  2d,  won  for  the  second  time  by  Mr. 
Chauncey  F.  Kerr  ;  a  third  term  is  possible  in 
golf  and  carries  with  it  perpetuity  of  ownership. 

Fairfield,  Co7iji. — The  cup  presented  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Curtis  was  won  by  him  on  November  5th, 
but  was  at  once  returned  for  a  further  contest. 

Knollwood  Golf  Club — Hail  and  rain  was  a 
mere  slight  deterrent  and  not  a  preventive  of  play 
in  the  open  handicap  on  the  links  of  the  Club 
at  Elmsford,  N.  Y.,  November  2nd.  Twenty- 
three  contestants  braved  the  elements  and 
played  out  a  very  successful  series  of  games. 
We  give  below  the  scores: 

J.  R.  Chadwick,  Richmond  County  Club,  out, 
52;  in,  44;  out,  67;  in,  47 — gross,  210;  handicap, 
30;  net,  180. 

W.  T.  Gray,  St.  Andrew's,  out,  57;  in,  56;  out, 
57;  in,  46—210,  35,  181. 

Henry  W.  TafFt,  St.  Andrew's,  out,  51;  in,  54; 
out,  56;  in,  45 — 206,  24,  182. 

G.  E.  Armstrong,  Richmond  County  Club,  out, 
55;  in,  43;  out,  52;  in,  36 — 186.  scratch,  186. 

Arthur  L.  Livermore,  St.  Andrew's,  out,  45 ;  in, 
43;  out,  58;  in,  41 — 187,  scratch,  187. 
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Malcom  Graham,  Jr.,  Richmond  County  Ckib, 
out,  62;  in,  61;    out,  52;  in,    49 — 224,    36,    188. 

John  Reid,  St.  Andrew's,  out,  57;  in,  51;  out, 
54;  in,  54—216,  24,  192. 

F.  A.  Walthew,  St.  Andrew's,  out,  49;  in,  54; 
out,  49;  in,  50 — 202,  10,  192. 

The  Rev.  Roderick  Terry,  St.  Andrew's,  out,  67; 
in,  38—105. 

L.  E.  Van  Etten,  KnoUwood,  out,  48;  in,  45; 
out,  56;  in,  45 — 194,  scratch,   194. 

James  Park,  St.  Andrew's,  out,  49;  in,  45;  out, 
52;  in,  46 — 192,  scratch,   192. 

R.  B.  Kerr,  Lakewood,  out,  54;  in,  54;  out,  51; 
in,  42 — 201,  6,  195. 

W.  K.  Jewett,  Knollwood,  out,  60;  in,  53;  out, 
(>y,  in,  50 — 226,  30,  196. 

A.  E.  Paterson,  Richmond  County  Club,  out, 
54;  in,  41;  out,  54;  in,  46 — 195,  6,  189. 

Bernard  S.  Tone,  Knolhvood,  out,  53;  in,  61; 
out,  54;  in,  54 — 222,  16,  204. 

Granville  W.  Garth,  Knollwood,  ojit,  53;  in,  49; 
out,  66;  in,  58 — 226,  20,  206. 

Jasper  Lynch,  Lakewood,  out,  53;  in,  45;  out, 
57;  in,  49 — 204,  scratch,  204. 

Edward  H.  Clark,  St.  Andrew's,  out,  80:  in,  56; 
out,  68;  in,  68 — 272,  36,  236. 

B.  Spalding  de  Garmendia,  St.  Andrew's,  out, 
57;  in,  48;  out,  56;  in,  51 — 212,  scratch,  212. 

William  Rauch,  St.  Andrew's,  out,  59;  in,  50; 
out,  69;    in,  57— 235>  3°.  205. 

Cyrus  Field  Judson,  Knollwood,  out,  73;  in,  57; 
out,  75;  in,  62 — 267,  36,  231. 

Austin  P.  Kelly,  Knollwood,  out,  53;  in,  54; 
out,  68;  in,  67 — 242,  36,  206. 

P.  Gilbert  Thebaud,  Knollwood,  out,  63;  in, 
59;  out,  71;  in,  70—263,  34,  229. 

Morristown,  N'.  y.,  had  an  invitation  tourna- 
ment on  election  day,  in  which  six  clubs  entered 
for  the  loving  cup  presented  by  the  home  club. 

It  was  won  by  James  A.  Tynge. 

Following  are  the  scores :  R.  H.  Robertson, 
Shinnecock,  no;  Wm.  Shippen,  Morris  County, 
98;  Horace  Russel,  Shinnecock,  106;  E.  S.  Kip, 
Morris  County,  103;  C.  W.  Barrets,  St.  Andrew's, 
loi;  C.  F.  Watson,  Morris  County,  97;  W.  B. 
Smith,  Tuxedo,  115;  W.  A.  Flagg,  Morris  County, 
109;  A.  E.  Patterson,  Richmond  County,  88;  J. 
O.  Post,  Morris  County,  106;  H.  F.  Treoor,  Shin- 
necock, W. ;  J.  A.  Tynge,  Morris  County,  86 ;  T. 
T.  H.  Betts,  Shinnecock,  loi;  H.  P.  Phipps,  Mor- 
ris County,  106;  C.  H.  Lee,  Shinnecock,  106;  S. 
H.  Little,  Morris  County,  121;  G.  G.  Freling- 
huysen,  Morris  County,  135;  R.  H.  Williams, 
Morris  County,  126;  H.  S.  Shaw,  Jr.,  Morris 
County,  116;  H.  E.  Hoy,  Morris  County,  130;  J. 
M.  Fiske,  Morris  County,  122;  E.  Woodward, 
Morris  Ccunty,  o;  C.  B.  Beckwith,  Morris  County, 
116;  J.  F.  Dickson,  Morris  County,  o;  R.  H. 
Thomas,  Morris  County,  107 ;  L.  Thebaud,  Morris 
County,  139;  W.  A.  Putnam,  Shinnecock,  122;  C. 
D.  Chapman,  Morris  County,  108;  Jasper  Lynch, 
Lakewood,  95;  J.  B.  Lowell,  Morris  County,  122; 
A.  Whitney,  Morris  County,  115;  J.  R.  Brinley, 
Morris  County,  105;  R.  B.  Kerr,  Lakewood,  99; 
George  Little,  Morris  County,  100;  P.  L.  Kimball, 
Lakewood,  106;  W.  B.  Mc  Vickar,  Morris  Coun- 
ty, 117. 

On  the  Saturday  preceding,  Morristown  had  its 
first  mixed  foursome  play.  Fourteen  couples 
took  part.  The  silver  cups  presented  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  B.  Dixon  were  won  by  Miss  Shelton  and 
C.  D.  Beckwith. 


The  following  is  the  full  score  :  Miss  Shelton 
and  C.  D.  Beckwith,  54. 

Miss  Ilowland  Ford  and  Henry  Shaw.  Jr.,  55. 

Miss  Hoy  and  J.  R.  Brinley.  55. 

Miss  Wilder  and  W.  B.  McVickar,  58. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Dean  andR.  H.  Thomas,  58. 

Mrs.  William  Shippen  and  A.  H.  Tiers,  59. 

Miss  Walker  and  J.  O.  Post,  59. 

Miss  L.  Field  and  R.  H.  Williams,  71. 

Miss  A.  Field  and  S.  Little,  63. 

Miss  Johnson  andW'illiam  Shippen,  63. 

Miss  Eraser  and  E.  S.  Kip,  62. 

Mrs.  Pitney  and  W.  A.  Flagg,  66. 

Miss  Strong  and  C.  D.  Chapman,  67. 

Miss  Bushnell  and  E.  Woodward,  72. 

Brookline,  Mass. — Mixed  foursomes  at  Brook- 
line,  on  October  26th,  brought  out  fourteen 
couples  in  a  handicap  in  which  Miss  W.  E.  An- 
drews and  G.  E.  Cabot  won.  The  summary  of 
scores  was  as  follows  : 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Andrews  and  G.  E.  Cabot,  gross, 
125;  handicap,  15;  net,  no. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Thomas  and  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  127, 
15,  112. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Russell  and  W.  B.  Thomas,  124,  7, 
117. 

Miss  Wheelock  and  T.  R.  WHieelock,  134,  16, 
118. 

Miss  Fay  and  F.  P.  Abbott,  130,  12,  118. 

Mrs.  Zerrahn  and  F.  E.  Zerrahn,  124,  5,  119. 

Mrs.  F.  Brooks  and  P.  V.  R.  Ely,  133,  9,  124. 

Miss  Rice  and  J.  T.  Morse  3rd,  144,  20,  124. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Lewis  and  G.  H.  Windeler,  127, 
scratch,  127. 

Mrs.  Spalding  and  R.  F.  Tucker,  152,  25,  127. 

Miss  Cotting  and  W.  A.  Tucker,  159,  25,  134. 

Miss  Balderston  and  Jas.  Means,  189,  20,  169. 

Mrs.  Shipley  and  G.  F.  Shipley,  not  recorded. 

Mrs.  Philip  Dexter  and  Geo.  T.  Dexter,  not 
recorded. 

Tuxedo.- — Election  day  games  were  for  the 
silver  cup  presented  by  the  president.  Walker 
Breese  Smith. 

The  play  -was  twice  over  their  nine  hole  course. 
Several  golfers  from  the  Paterson  Golf  Club 
played  in  the  contest. 

The  players  and  scores  follow  : 


P.    L.   Ronalds.. 49 

A .  H .  Larkin 48 

Rev.  Dr.  W;  S.  Rainsf  d     50 

Dr.  E.  C.  Rushmore 43 

W.  Kent 53 

G.  W.  Bramwell 58 

S.  M.  Allen 71 

E.  N.  Van  Cortlandt 51 

A.  Graham 55 

De  Lancey  Nicoll 50 

Alfred  Seton,  Jr 54 

M.  Gordon 63 

S.  K.  Gerard 53 

W,  D.  Rosencranz 57 

H.  C.deRham 56 

J.  L.  Breese 67 

Robert  Goodbody 66 

C.  Creighton  Webb 64 

C.  H.  Arnold 82 

The  return  team  match  with  the  Morristown 
Club  was  brought  off' in  a  persistent  rain  on  Thurs- 
day, October  21st.  The  home  players  had  it  all 
their  own  way  and  won  by  21  holes  to  o. 

W.  B.  Smith,  Dr.  E.  C.  Rushmore,  R.  W. 
Chandler  and  E.  N.  Cortlandt  represented 
Tuxedo. 

C.  Turner. 
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The  first  annual  convention  of  the  United 
States  MiUtary  Wheelmen  was  held  October  15th 
at  the  Broadway  Central  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

This  is  a  new  organization,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York.  Its  objects  are  to  unite  wheelmen 
who  have  a  knowledge  of  military  drill  into 
bodies  of  such  size  as  to  test  the  practicability  of 
moving  and  manceuvering  large  bodies  of  troops 
with  the  bicycle;  to  assist  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  the  National  Guards  of  the  several 
States  in  the  practical  development  and  applica- 
tion of  the  bicycle  for  military  purposes;  to  pro- 
vide a  body  of  trained  military  cyclists,  divided 
into  three  departments  or  divisions — departments 
of  the  East,  South  and  West  ;  to  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  friendship  for  all  arms  of  the  national 
defence  ;  and  to  encourage  a  feeling  of  comrade- 
ship and  fraternity  with  the  present  State  organi- 
zations and  the  volunteer  soldiers  of  the  regular 
army. 

There  were  present  at  the  convention  a  num- 
ber of  United  States  army  officers,  among  whom 
were  Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  the  new 
Commander-in-Chief,  whose  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  bicycle  in  warfare  is  well  known,  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Guards  of  several  States, 
and  many  others  interested  in  the  objects  of  the 
organization.  Addresses  were  made  by  General 
Miles,  Capt.  McCrystal,  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y..  Major 
Giddings,  N.  G.,  S.  C,  Major  Barron,  N.  G.,  S. 
N.  \'.,  and  others.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  sev- 
eral speakers  that  a  new  feature  has  been  added 
to  the  complex  array  that  constitutes  the  modern 
army,  and  that  the  Ijicycle  will  be  largely  used  in 
the  warfare  of  the  future  for  reconnoitering  and 
for  messenger  service.  After  a  morning  and 
evening  session  of  unusual  interest,  officers  for 
the  permanent  organization  were  elected  as 
follows  : 

President,  Gen.  Albot  A.  Ordway,  District  of 
Columbia  Militia;  vice-president,  Col.  E.  Rice, 
United  States  Army;  treasurer,  A.  J.  Griffin,  N. 
G.,  S.  N.  Y.;  secretary,  Chas.  Gerhart,  United 
States  Army;  executive  council,  Col.  A.  L.  Bres- 
ler,  National  Guard,  State  of  Ohio  ;  Capt.  P.  S. 
Tilden,  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y.;  Capt.  Augustus  Van  Gie- 
sen,  N.  G..S.  N.  J. ;  Capt.  F.  W.  Cole,  National 
Guard,  State  of  Maryland;  Second  Lieutenant  B. 
B.  Hyar,  United  States  Army. 

The  convention  adjourned  subject  to  the  call 
of  its  executive  officers. 

The  Chicago  Times-Herald  horseless  carriage 
race,  whicli  was  to    have  been  run  on    Saturday, 


November  2d,  was  postponed  at  less  than  twen- 
ty-four hourS'  notice  to  Thanksgiving  Day,  No- 
vember 28th.  Only  four  months  intervened  be- 
tween the  announcement  of  the  Times-Herald' s 
offer  of  $5,000  in  prizes  and  the  date  set  for  the 
contest  ;  the  postponement  was  therefore  no 
surprise  even  to  the  large  number  of  owners  w^ho 
were  on  hand  with  their  vehicles  ready  for  the 
Jackson  Park,  Waukegan,  trip.  A  number  of  the 
contestants  went  over  the  course  in  a  prelimi- 
nary skirmish,  for  a  special  prize  of  $500  offered 
by  H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  and  the  ninety-two  miles 
were  covered  in  eight  hours  and  forty-four  min- 
utes. The  cause  of  the  postponement  was  the 
complaint  from  both  American  and  foreign  com- 
petitors of  insufficient  time  for  preparation. 
The  additional  twenty-six  days  will  insure  a 
larger  entry  of  automobile  vehicles,  especially 
from  Europe,  and  the  results  of  the  race  will  be 
much  more  satisfactory  and  far  reaching  than 
would  be  possible  from  a  contest  entered  into  be- 
fore the  majority  of  makers  could  prove  the 
speed  and  efficiency  of  their  vehicles  by  a  series 
of  private  tests,  and  remedy  any  minor  defects 
of  the  new  and,  in  many  cases,  untried  machin- 
-  ery. 

The  points  upon  which  the  decision  will  rest 
are  speed;  general  utility;  ease  of  control  and  the 
adaptability  to  the  various  forms  of  work  which 
may  be  demanded  of  a  vehicle  motor;  cost,  in- 
cluding the  original  expense  of  the  motor  and  its 
connecting  mechanism,  as  well  as  the  probable 
annual  item  of  repairs;  economyin  operation  and 
general  appearance  and  excellence  of  design. 

The  judges  who  have  been  named  and  who 
have  forinally  accepted  their  nominations  are  as 
follows  : 

Major-General  Wesley  Merritt,  commander  of 
the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  successor  to 
Comma>ider-in-Chief  Nelson  A.  Miles;  Professor 
John  P.  Barrett,  city  electrician  of  Chicago  and 
chief  of  electricity  at  the  Columbian  Exposition; 
Henry  Timken,  President  of  the  National  Car- 
riage Builders'  Association. 

The  announcement  that  Chief  Consul  Potter, 
of  New  York,  will  introduce  at  the  next  National 
Assembly  a  motion  for  the  relinquishment  of 
that  body's  control  of  racing,  has  been  widely 
discussed  in  cycling  circles,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  abroad,  for  the  problem  of  the 
classification  and  government  of  racing  men  is 
much  the  same  wherever  wheeling  has  come  to 
be  a  popular  sport.     Mr.  Potter   argues  that  the 
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surveillance  of  racing  was  not  the  purpose  for 
which  the  League  was  organized,  and  that  its 
true  objects  are  kept  in  the  background  by  the 
racing  interests — a  branch  of  the  sport  which  has 
grown  to  unexpected  proportions,  and  to  whicli 
the  organization  has  devoted  the  greater  portion 
of  its  legislation,  its  influence,  funds  and  energy, 
without  any  adequate  return.  He  asserts  that 
"  Nine-tentlis  of  the  League  members  of  the 
past  and  present  care  practically  nothing  for 
racing.  It  is  for  the  advantages  in  the  way  of 
special  hotel  rates,  the  good  roads  movements, 
free  maps,  guide-books,  etc.,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  fraternity  that  the  League  exists,  and 
only  because  of  these  is  it  able  to  exist.  As  it  is 
now,  the  organization  is  made  to  centre  about 
a  feature  of  interest  to  but  a  tithe  of  its 
members,  and  this  fact  has  kept  a  multitude  of 
names  from  its  rolls.  The  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  is  not  a  sporting  organization — at 
least  it  was  never  designed  so  to  be — and  should 
not  be  made  such.  By  devoting  itself  primarily 
to  racing,  the  organization  has  been  turned  from 
its  true  purposes.  By  its  rulings  in  the  profes- 
sional and  amateur  questions  it  has,  moreover, 
been  a  burlesque  as  an  amateur  body,  and  be- 
come the  laughing  stock  of  genuine  amateur  or- 
ganizations." 

These  are  vigorous  sentiments  and  they  are 
entitled  to  careful  consideration,  both  on  account 
of  the  sensible  and  candid  manner  in  which  the 
problem  is  faced  and  as  coming  from  the  chief 
officer  of  the  leading  Division  of  the  League. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  marked  reform  in  cycle 
racing  must  come  quickly,  or  the  future  of  that 
branch  of  the  sport  will  have  passed  the  point  of 
possible  control.  The  various  artificial  barriers 
thatseparate  the  riders  of  the  three  classes — "A, " 
"B."and  professional,  the  grotesque  attempts 
to  keep  the  armies  of  competitors  within  the 
bounds  of  regulations  that  seem  powerless  to 
regulate,  has  made  it  for  some  time  an  open 
question  whether  or  no  the  League  is  not  even 
now  out  of  place  in  the  family  of  recognized 
amateur  bodies,  and  instances  are  not  wanting 
where  the  credentials  of  racing  men  of  good 
standing  according  to  L.  A.  W.  rules  have  been 
accepted  with  hesitancy  by  the  promoters  of  in- 
tercollegiate events  in  America,  and  by  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  the  sport  abroad.  Chief  Consul 
Potter  will  have  such  strong  support  in  this 
proposition  that  the  success  of  the  measure  is  far 
from  impossible.  It  has  been  conjectured  that, 
should  this  mo\'ement  be  successful,  the  racing 
interests  could  fall  into  no  better  hands  than  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union.  Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan, 
secretary  of  the  A.  A.  U.,  has  been  approached 
on  the  subject  and  is  quoted  as  stating  : 

"  Should  the  League  desire  it,  I  think  that  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  would  take  charge  of 
cycle  racing,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
amateurs.  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  would  tolerate 
class  '  B, '  which  is  only  another  name  for  pro- 
fessionalism. According  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
class  '  B  '  is  the  worst  possible  species  of  profes- 
sionalism. 

"  I  believe  the  Union  is  splendidly  equipped 
for  the  control  of  cycle  racing,  but  there  would 
be  many  things  to  consider.  The  one  of  greatest 
importance  would  be  the  disposition  of  class 'B.' 
As  before  stated,  I  do  not  think  the  Union  would 
care  to   recognize   professionalism  in  any  guise. 


Tile  Union  is  well  otticered  and  could  control  rac- 
ing as  well  as  it  does  now  track  athletics  and 
Held  sports,  if  that  should  be  necessary." 

The  Good  Roads  Congress,  held  October  17th, 
l8th  and  igth,  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  brought 
together  a  large  number  of  delegates  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  the  three  days' ses- 
sion was  notable  not  more  for  the  generous  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation  of  the  Exposition 
management,  than  for  the  number  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  addresses  delivered,  which  will 
shortly  be  published  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, under  the  auspices  of  whose  secretary  the 
congress  was  held.  The  question  of  better  high- 
ways was  discussed  in  all  its  bearings  by  acknowl- 
edged specialists  in  every  department  of  road 
building  and  maintenance,  and  much  attention 
was  given  to  the  road  laws  of  the  country,  as 
differing  in  the  several  States.  A  resolution  was 
passed  disapproving  of  the  time-worn  method  of 
"working  out  the  road  tax."  Another  resolution 
recommended  that,  in  the  future,  the  government 
make  no  land  grants  without  first  laying  out  the 
roads. 

Neither  was  the  congress  devoid  of  practical 
workings.  Sections  of  roadway,one  of  macadam 
and  the  other  like  an  old-fashioned  dirt  country 
road,  were  built  parallel  on  the  Exposition 
grounds,  for  comparison.  Loading  a  wagon 
with  several  tons  of  stone,  and  attaching  a  dyna- 
mometer to  the  hub,  the  experiments  were 
started.  Horses  were  attached  to  the  wagon 
and  it  was  found  that  the  load  could  be  moved 
on  the  macadamized  section  with  ease,  while  it 
was  stalled  on  the  dirt  road. 

All  other  experiments  emphasized  a  fact  that  our 
people  are  just  beginning  to  understand, — that 
in  poor  roads  there  is  no  economy,  and  that  the 
condition  of  the  public  highways  is  an  almost  in- 
variable index  to  the  industry  and  prosperity  of 
any  town,  city,  state  or  nation. 

Ex-Governor  Fuller,  of  Vermont,  was  elected 
president  of  the  permanent  organization  until  its 
next  meeting,  which  will  be  held  in  the  autumn 
of  1896,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Nearly  every  world's  as  well  as  American  short 
distance  record,  paced,  unpaced,  in  competition, 
and  under  the  various  other  conditions  recog- 
nized in  the  present  system  (?)  of  classification, 
has  been  broken  within  the  past  month.  Berlo, 
Windle,  Johnson,  Ziegler,  Bald,  De  Cardy,  Gardi- 
ner, Twyman  and  others  ha\'e  made  new  marks 
for  various  distances  on  the  track,  the  most  note- 
worthy of  which  is  Twyman's  one-hundred-mile 
track  record  of  4h.  27m.  32s.,  though  still  far  be- 
hind the  English  amateur  record  of  3h.  55m.  47s., 
held  by  F.  D.  Frost.  Among  the  road  records  are 
2h.  2m.  45s.  and  4h.  40m.  gs.  forthe  fifty  and  one- 
hundred  miles  respectively,  made  by  Alexander 
B.  McDowell  on  the  Erie-Buffalo  Century  course. 
Many  wonderful  performances  at  nearly  all  dis- 
tances, from  the  quarter  to  ten  miles,  have  been 
reported,  principally  from  the  famous  track  at 
Louisville,  Ky,  Ainong  them,  a  half  mile  in  48 
seconds,  by  '\Vindle;  one  mile  flying  start,  paced, 
in  Im.  42|s.,  by  Gardiner,  and  ten  miles,  paced, 
in  20m.  45s.,  by  DeCardy.  These  and  a  large 
number  of  others  have  yet  to  be  accepted  by 
the  L.  A.  W.  Racing  Board  and,  if  the  past  his- 
tory of  American  records  is  any  criterion,  many 
claims  will  fail  of  acceptance.  Those  proven 
genuine  will  be  recorded  in  Outing. 
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Road  racing  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  many  of  our  larger  cities  have  entered 
protests  against  the  further  use  of  their 
streets  for  such  purposes.  The  Chicago  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  is  considering  the  advis- 
abih'ty  of  ordering  tlie  discontinuance  of  all  com- 
petition on  the  streets  and  boulevards  of  that 
city  and  its  suburbs;  and  in  view  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  road  racing  being  declared  illegal,  the 
Associated  Cycling  Clubs  of  Chicago  will  under- 
take, next  year,  to  control  this  branch  of  the 
sport  within  narrower  limits — a  move  that  may 
well  be  followed  by  the  Associated  Clubs  of  other 
cities  which  have  been  annoyed  by  the  road-rac- 
ing evil — for  the  track  is  really  the  only  proper 
place  for  the  measuring  of  speed. 

One  by  one,  during  the  past  two  months,  the 
makers  have  brought  out  their  new  models. 
There  are,  at  this  writing,  over  two  hundred  fac- 
tories, and  the  Register  of  a  cycle  trade  paper 
shows  nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty  difterent 
names  of  wheels — which  list,  of  course,  includes 
the  output  of  many  factories, the  several  grades  of 
whose  product  are  marketed  under  different  names 
by  the  maker  or  the  non-manufacturing  jobber. 

As  a  whole,  the  bicycles  of  1896  are  splendid 
tributes  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  designers,  visible 
in  the  detail  improvements,  of  which  each  maker 
claims  from  a  single  one  to  a  half  dozen  ;  to  the 
almost  universal  policy  of  the  manufacturers  to 
spare  no  cost,  either  on  machinery  or  labor,  to 
bring  their  products  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
line  of  perfection  in  construction,  as  well  as  to 
the  genius  and  skill  of  American  cycle  mechanics. 

The  will  of  the  majority  of  riders  is  supposed 
to  dictate  all  changes  in  bicycle  construction. 
The  question  of  proper  weight  for  the  difterent 
road  and  track  wheels  has  been  discussed  since 
the  introduction  of  the  safety  type,  and  hereto- 
fore the  demand  has  been  for  lightness,  \vhose 
extreme  if  not  danger  point  was  reached  by  1895 
models.  The  general  demand  now  seems  to  be 
for  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  pounds,  which  are 
yet  somewhat  below  foreign  weights,  and  are 
none  too  heavy  for  comfortable  riding  on  Ameri- 
can highways. 

Larger  tubing  will  be  used  on  all  of  the  1896 
bicycles,  as  will  also  barrel  hubs  of  increased 
diameter;  adjustable  handle  bars  and  detachable 
crank  shafts  will  be  missing  from  but  a  few  of 
the  highest  grades;  treads  will  average  five 
inches,  and  tires  will  vary  from  i|  to  i|  inches. 
The  only  unique  departure  is  the  building  of 
machines  to  carry  several  riders.  Last  year  the 
"quadruplet"  was  looked  upon  with  some 
amazement,  while  now  we  have  a  "quintuplet," 
and  are  even  promised  a  giant  machine  to  carry 
six  or  more  riders.  These  enormous  cycles  are 
used  only  in  pacing  racing  men,  and  can  never, 
of  course,  come  into  general  use. 


The  absence  of  any  marked  general  departure 
precludes  the  possibility  of  any  extraordinary 
boom  caused  by  supplanting  the  old  for  the  new. 
Up  to  last  season,  a  cyclist  must  have  a  new 
mount  annually  to  keep  up  with  the  advance  in 
construction,  and  old  riders  formed  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  season's  purchasers.  Hereafter,  a 
large  proportion,  if  not  a  majority  of  wheels  will 
serve  more  than  one  year.  A  great  many  of 
those  who  ride  principally  for  pleasure  would  be 
glad  to  see  gear  cases  optional  on  the  new  mod- 
els— as  they  are  in  the  wheels  of  the  British 
Isles,  but  no  maker  seems  as  yet  inclined  to 
cater  to  the  wants  of  this  great  and  increasing 
class.  The  running  gear  of  a  bicycle  is  so  ex- 
posed that  mud,  dust  and  water  are  constantly 
finding  their  way  to  this  most  vital  section  of  the 
whole  bicycle.  A  gear  case,  as  now  made  abroad, 
is  very  light,  is  a  perfect  protection  for  the  chain 
and  sprockets,  and  needs  only  to  be  made  for 
American  wheels  to  become  popular.  Gear  cases 
would  have  been  imported  long  ago,  but  for  the 
fact  that  they  must  be  made  to  fit  the  wheel  ex- 
actly, and  foreign  makers  have  not  been  dis- 
posed to  make  them  to  order  for  individual  cus- 
tomers. 

The  number  of  bicycles  produced  within  the 
last  twelve  months  is  near  the  500,000  mark,  and 
the  shrewdest  judges  predict  that  800,000  will 
scarce  ineet  the  demands  of  the  coming  season. 
Factories  for  the  production  of  medium  and  low 
grades  have  sprung  up  on  every  hand  as  if  by 
magic,  so  that  not  all  can  possibly  have  been  the 
product  of  skilled  labor.  The  future  is,  there- 
fore, not  very  encouraging  for  all  of  these  later 
makers,  as  their  product  will  have  to  contend 
with  those  of  superior  grade.  The  best  models 
are  being  bought  in  greater  proportion  than  ever 
before. 

Sales  have  increased  in  greater  proportion 
east  than  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  nowhere 
has  this  increase  been  more  marked  than  at 
Newport,  Bar  Harbor,  Long  Branch  and  other 
Atlantic  coast  resorts,  as  well  as  at  the  summer 
retreats  in  the  Adirondacks  and  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  New  England.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
that  one-fourth  of  all  wheels  sold  during  the  past 
season  were  purchased  by  women,  and  this  large 
increase  in  the  demand  for  ladies'  mounts  has 
surprised  the  trade.  Bicycles  exclusively  for 
ladies  are  made  by  one  firm,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  more  than  one  saddle. 

High  grade  prices  will  not  be  changed — the 
modern  bicycle  is  a  wonderfully  complex  ma- 
chine, the  expense  of  whose  construction  the 
general  public  cannot  appreciate.  There  may  be 
a  tumble  in  inferior  models,  but  $100  remains  the 
standard  high  grade  price,  and  the  realization  of 
the  prophecy  of  the  best  makes  at  $50,  is  as  far 
oft"  as  ever.  The  Prowler. 


CRICKET. 


CRICKET   ON    THE    PACIFIC   COAST. 

The  genial  climate  on  the  Pacific  coast  enables 
the  followers  of  out-door  pastimes  to  indulge  in 
them  a  far  longer  season  than  their  cousins  in 
the  East.  The  Californian  cricket  season  opened 
this  year  as  early  as  April  14th,  and  did  not  close 
until  the  end  of  October. 

On  August  4th,  in  the  Pacific-Alameda  match, 


at  Alameda,  the  Alameda  team  went  in  first  and 
scored  163  runs.  The  Pacific  team  broke  down 
entirely,  scoring  only  18,  three  men  getting  run 
out.  In  the  second  innings  they  did  a  little 
better,  and  made  a  total  of  54.  The  Alameda 
C,  C.  thus  won  by  an  innings  and  91  runs. 

On  the   same   day,  at  Klinknerville,  in  the  Bo- 
hemian vs.    California    match,    the    Bohemians 
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made  the  fine  score  of  346,  of  which  W.  Robert- 
son made  105,  and  S.  B.  Martin  95.  Against  this 
formidable  total  the  California  team  could  only- 
make  up  the  miserable  score  of  35. 

On  August  nth,  the  Alameda-Bohemian  match 
took  place  at  Alameda.  The  Bohemian  team 
went  first  to  the  wickets,  but  were  all  out  for  19. 
E.  G.  Sloman  took  8  wickets  for  5  runs.  When 
the  Alameda  team  went  in  they  made  a  total  of 
167.  In  their  second  innings  the  Bohemians 
made  a  much  better  display,  compiling  115 
for  8  wickets.  The  second  innings  not  bfeing 
completed,  Alameda  won  by  148  on  the  first 
innings. 

The  California-Pacific  match,  set  for  August 
nth,  at  KlinknerviUe,  was  forfeited  to  the  Pacific 
club,  owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  Anson,  cap- 
tain of  the  California  C.  C. 

The  only  fixture  for  August  i8th,  was  the 
California-Alameda  match,  at  Alameda.  This 
was  forfeited  to  the  Alameda  C.  C. 

In  the  Pacific-Bohemian  match,  at  Klinkner- 
viUe, on  August  25th,  the  Pacific  team  was  de- 
feated by  the  Bohemian.  The  Pacific  team  made 
86.     The  Bohemians  scored  132. 

In  the  Pacific-Alameda  match,  on  September 
1st,  at  Alameda,  the  Pacific  team  was  sent  in 
first  and  all  were  out  for  74  runs,  Sloman  taking 
6  wickets  for  39  runs.  The  Alamedas  put  to- 
gether 152  runs,  which  gave  them  an  easy  vic- 
tory. 

The  Bohemian-California  match,  set  for  Sep- 
tember 1st,  at  KlinknerviUe,  was  not  played. 

On  September  8th,  at  Alameda,  the  Pacific 
team  easily  defeated  the  Californias.  The  latter 
were  sent  in  first,  but  scored  only  71  runs.  The 
Pacifies  scored  113  runs. 

On  September  8th,  at  KlinknerviUe,  the  Ala- 
medas easily  defeated  the  Bohemians.  The  latter 
went  to  the  wickets  first,  but  W.  Robertson 
making  only  4  and  Dr.  Bowhill  o,  the  side  col- 
lapsed and  were  all  out  for  a  total  of  50,  of 
which  W.  Reeves  made  21.  Alameda  ran  up  the 
fine  total  of  339  runs,  of  which  J.  J.  Moriarty 
scored  158  before  he  retired,  and  E.  T.  Randall  70. 

On  September  15th,  at  Alameda,  the  Pacific- 
Bohemia  match  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  Pacific 
team,  by  an  inning  and  93  runs.  The  Pacifies 
going  first  to  the  bat  scored  207,  to  which  C. 
Gardner  contributed  58  and  E.  D.  Brown  69. 
The  Bohemians  were  so  discouraged  by  the  loss 
of  Robertson's  wicket  for  o,  that  they  made  no 
stand  at  all,  scoring  only  44.  Casidy  took  5 
wickets  for  30,  and  Hill  5  for  11.  In  their  second 
inning  the  Bohemians  made  70,  Robertson  this 
time  getting  39. 

Arthur  Inkersley. 


THE   international   TOUR. 

The  final  match  of  the  tour  was  the  return 
game  against  the  Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia, 
played  on  the  grounds  of  the  Merion  Club,  at 
Haverford,  on  September  27th,  28tli  and  30th.  It 
resulted  in  an  easy  victory  for  the  Philadelphians, 
by  an  inning  and  39  runs.  The  local  players  on 
this  occasion  followed  the  example  set  them  by 
their  visitors  of  the  week  before,  and  exhibited 
some  of  the  finest  fielding  they  have  ever  done. 
W.  W.  Noble  was  particularly  brilliant  in  this 
department.  The  Englishmen  batted  first  and 
made  a  total  of  198.  The  Philadelphians  piled  up 
the  enormous  aggregate  of  404  runs.  Almost  all 
the  men  made  good  scores,  and  F.  H.Bohlen,who 
was  unfortunately  run  out,  had  played  an  excel- 
lent inning  of  115.  The  'Varsity  team  were  left 
with  206  runs  to  make  to  save  a  single  inning 
defeat.  They  were  not  by  any  means  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  the  bowling  of  King  again  came 
into  evidence.  (His  work  in  both  innings  was 
remarkably  good;  in  the  first  inning  he  took  5 
wickets  at  a  cost  of  47  runs,  and  in  the  second, 
6  for  61.)  The  visitors  made  but  167,  thus  giv- 
ing the  local  players  a  decided  victory. 

OXFORD   AND    CAMBRIDGE. 

First  Innittg.  Second  Innitig. 

F.  Mitchel,  b.    Clark...     18    b.  King 5 

V.  T.  Hill  b.  Cregar...     36    b.  King 29 

F.    W.   Milligan.         c. 

Wood,  b.  Kiag  43    b.  Clark 11 

N.  F.  Druce,  c.  Coates, 

b.  King 26    c.  and    b.    King 46 

F.  A.  Phillips,  c.  King, 

b.  Patterson 4    c.  Wood,   b.   Baily 13 

C.    E.   M.   Wilson,    b. 

King 3     c.  Wood,  b.  Baily 4 

W.  McG.  Hemingway, 

b.  Clark 23    c.  Wood,  b.  Clark 31 

H.  A.    Arkwright,      c. 

Brockie,  b.   King 16    b.  King , 6 

C.    D.   Robinson.        c. 

Coates,  b.  King 10    c.  Noble,   b.   King 8 

W.  W.  Lowe,  c.    Baily, 

b.  Clark 3    not  out o 

J.  C.Hartley,  not  out      o    b.  King i 

Extras 16  Extras 13 


Total. 


Total. 


. .  167 


GENTLEMEN   OF   PHILADELPHIA. 


P.  G.  Satterson,  b.  Hartley 74 

F.  H.  Bohlen,  run  out 115 

A.  M.  Wood,  St.  Mitchell,   b.  Hartley 5 

W.  W.  Noble,  St.  Mitchell,  b.  Hartley 57 

C.  Coates,  Jr.,  c.  Hemingway,  b.  Lowe 22 

F.  W.  Ralston,  b    Arkwright 14 

E.  M.  Cregar.  b.  Wilson 3^ 

J.  B.  King,  c.  Mitchell,  b,  Wilson 16 

W.  Brockie,  c.  Hartley,  b.  Wilson 6 

F.  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  not  out 12 

H.  P   Baily,   b.  Hartley 9 

Extras 39 

Total 404 

T.  C.  Turner. 
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Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago  either,  when, 
by  the  time  this  reaches  the  reader,^the  dreary 
month  of  November,  the  season  for  photography 
as  an  amusement  or  change  of  occupation  was 
supposed  to  be  past,  and  the  camera  and  its 
appliances  were  laid  aside  ;  and  for  those  who 
are  content  to  be  mere  "you  press  the  button  " 
photographers  it  is  probably  so  stiU.  To  those, 
however,  who  find  in  photography  something 
more  than  a  mere  pastime,  the  leisure  of  the 
longer  evenings  gives  opportunities  for  the  prac- 
tice of  other  phases  of  the  art ;   operations  that 


may  be  carried  on  as  well  by  artificial  light  as 
by  the  light  of  day,  and  by  which  the  work  of 
the  winter  may  be  made  complementary  to  that 
of  the  summer. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  those  winter 
works  is  the  making  of  lantern  slides,  a  source 
of  never-ending  pleasure  to  both  the  photogra- 
pher and  his  friends,  as  although  all  may  not 
possess  lanterns,  there  are  few  indeed  who  may 
not  have  opportunities  of  thus  showing  the  re- 
sult of  their  summer  outings. 

Printing  on  bromide  paper  is,  also,  peculiarly 
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a  winter  work  ;  and  as  the  camera  and  the  wheel 
are  now  so  frequently  combined,  and  in  that  con- 
nection convenience  tends  to  the  production  of 
small  negatives,  many  a  pleasant  hour  may  be 
spent  in  the  enlargement  of  them  to  any  reason- 
able size.  For  this  purpose,  an  ordinary  oil  lan- 
tern, with  a  condenser  of  a  diameter  equal  to  the 
diagonal  of  the  negati^•e,  will  answer  admirably  ; 
or  those  who  may  not  have  such,  but  are  blest 
with  a  little  mechanical  ingenuity,  may  construct 
one  for  themselves  at  no  greater  cost  than  the 
price  of  a  condenser  and  a  lamp,  employing  as 
an  objective  the  lens  by  which  the  negative  was 
made.  After  a  little  practice,  the  making  of 
excellent  enlargements  for  wall  decoration  and 
other  purposes,  say  up  to  12  x  ID  inches,  from 
small  negatives,  will  be  found  easy,  certain  and 
inexpensive,  and  a  delightful  occupation  for  the 
winter  evenings  ;  delightful  not  only  to  the  pho- 
tographer himself,  or  herself,  but  to  the  whole 
family  circle,  as  the  operation  may  be  performed 
in  the  parlor,  where  all  can  gather  round  the 
table  and  watch  the  creative-like  process  of  de- 
velopment under  sufificient  orange  light  to  render 
everything  easily  visible. 

I  have  before  me  now  a  series  of  very  fine 
12  X  ID  enlargements,  from  \%  x  3^  negatives, 
made  with  the  following  rough  but  thoroughly 
efficient  apparatus.  An  old  starch  or  biscuit 
box,  20  X  10  X  9,  had  screwed  into  one  of  its  ends 
the  six-inch  rectilinear  with  which  the  negatives 
were  made.  The  hole  for  it  was  made  by  an 
adjustable  bit  so  that  it  screwed  into  the  wood 
without  a  flange.  The  lamp  was  Colt's  well- 
known  Parabolon,  and  it  and  a  41^ -inch  double 
condenser  were  fixed  on  a  block  of  wood  the 
exact  width  of  the  inside  of  the   box,  and  of  a 


height  sufficient  to  bring  the  optical  centres  of 
the  lens  and  condenser  on  a  level.  The  end  of 
the  box  opposite  to  that  which  carried  the  lens 
was  removed  for  the  insertion  of  the  lamp  and 
condenser,  and  a  portion  of  that  end  of  the 
cover  was  cut  away  to  admit  of  the  chimney. 
The  negative  was  held  in  position,  close  to  the 
condenser,  by  hard  brass  wire  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  horseshoe,  the  ends  of  which  were  inserted 
into  the  block,  and  a  rod  projected  from  the 
latter  by  which  lamp,  condenser  and  negative 
coull  be  moved  to  or  from  the  lens  for  focusing. 

The  construction  of  such  an  enlarging  lantern 
is  easily  within  the  ability  of  any  photographer, 
and  I  can  say,  from  a  pretty  long  experience, 
that  its  possession  will  open  up  to  them  a  new 
source  of  never-ending  pleasure. 

But,  convenient  as  bromide  paper  is  for  many 
purposes,  and  especially  where  a  considerable 
number  of  prints  are  wanted  in  a  hurry,  it  is 
likely  to  find  a  rival  in  the  recently  introduced 
"  Velox."  So  far  as  the  average  amateur  is  con- 
cerned it  can  hardly  be  called  a  paper  for  winter 
evenings'  work  ;  but  for  those  who  want  to  make 
a  number  of  prints  in  a  short  time  and  can  spare 
an  hour  of  daylight,  even  the  light  of  a  dullish 
day,  they  may  expose  several  dozens  and  de- 
velop them  into  excellent  prints  in  an  ordinary 
lighted  room  in  the  evening.  The  paper  will 
give  prints  of  almost  any  desired  color,  and  with 
either  a  matt  or  glossy  surface,  and  is  said  to 
print  five  hundred  times  quicker  than  albumen- 
ized  paper.  Some  idea  of  its  rapidity  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  the  illustrations  in 
a  contemporary,  over  2,000  from  one  negative, 
were  exposed,  developed  and  finished  in  three 
days.  Jay  See. 


KENNEL. 


The  Northwestern  Beagle  Club's  third  annual 
trials  were  run  at  Columbus,  Wis.,  Oct.  22d,  23d 
and  24th.  The  first  event.  Class  D  Derby,  dogs 
and  bitches,  15  to  13  inches,  was  won  by  H. 
Killer's  Duke  H. ;  second,  R.  Engleman's  Ringer; 
third,  Engleman's  Ramrod ;  reserve,  Dr.  A. 
White's  Speedie.  Class  A,  dogs,  all  ages,  15  to 
13  inches,  won  by  G.  A.  BuckstafTs  Spotted 
Chief;  second,  C.  Niss,  Jr.'s,  King  Lead;  third, 
BuckstafTs  Royal  Rover ;  reserve.  Dr.  Dilling- 
ham's Alderman.  Class  B,  bitches,  all  ages  15  to 
13  inches — First,  Dr.  A.  White's  Speedie ;  second, 
E.  H.  Rummele's  Panic  ;  third,  C.  Niss,  Jr.'s, 
Pearl  Caroline;  reserve.  Dr.  Dillingham's  Ruth  C. 
Class  C.  dogs  and  bitches,  all  ages — First,  Buck- 
staft's  Royal  Dick;  second,  T.  Zschatzscka,  Jr.'s, 
Prince  IL ;  third,  C.  Niss,  Jr.'s,  Queen  Singer; 
reserve,  T.  Sears'  Phyllis.  Class  E,  Derby— T. 
Sears'  Oonah.  Champion  Class  F — First,  Dr. 
White's  Speedie;  second,  Buckstaff's  Spotted 
Chief;  absolute  winner,  Speedie.  Champion 
Class  G — absolute  winner,  Buckstaff's  Royal  Dick. 

Kalamazoo's  first  bench  show  netted  S200  for  a 
kindergarten. 

Tacoma  has  a  Dog  Fanciers'  Association. 
Bench  shows  will  follow. 

Altcar  Coursing  Club's  third  annual  meeting 
began  at  Goodland.  Kan.,  Oct.  23d.  Fifty-four 
dogs  were  in  the  two  events,  the  Altcar  Cup  and 
the  Altcar  Produce  Stakes,  which  were  worth 
more  than  $12,000.  The  one  drawback  to  a  great 
meeting   was   an  unexpected    scarcity  of    hares. 


The  Altcar  Produce  Stakes  was  divided  by  E.  H. 
Mulcaster's  b.  b.  Village  Maid  (imp.  Miller's  Rab — 
imp.  Scandal),  and  M.  Allen's  f.  d.  Master  Dennis 
(same  breeding).  The  Altcar  Cup  was  divided 
by  Mr.  Allen's  w.  d.  Saint  Clair  (imp.  Lord  Xever- 
settle — imp.  White  Lips)  and  C.  A.  Robinson's 
b.  b.  Diana  (same  breeding.) 

The  Cheyenne  Valley  Coursing  Club's  inaugu- 
ral meeting  at  Sheldon,  N.  D.,  furnished  excellent 
sport.  Coursing  has  taken  a  firm  hold  in  the 
Northwest,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  the  most 
popular  sport  of  the  great  plains.  Better  grounds 
than  the  almost  boundless  pastures  could  not  be 
desired,  but  the  western  sportsmen  will  do  well 
to  carefully  protect  their  hares,  as  reports  received 
this  season  complain  of  a  general  scarcity  of  the 
flying  "jacks." 

The  meet  of  the  Dixie  Red  Fox  Club,  near 
Rowland,  Ala.,  brought  together  a  grand  lot  of 
puppies.  Twenty-five  ran  in  the  Derby.  The 
dry  weather  was  against  first-class  woi'k,  yet  the 
youngsters  covered  themselves  with  glory  in  a 
chase  after  an  old  gray.  Unfortunately,  the 
judges  made  no  awards,  as  no  work  was  done  on 
red  foxes. 

The  New  England  Field  Trial  Club's  trials,  run 
at  Assonet  Neck.  Mass..  had  six  starters.  The 
winner  was  Oakland  Farm's  Is.  w.  and  t.  bitch  Our 
Pet  (The  Corsair-Tchula),  with  W.  C.  Baylie's  h.  w. 
and  t.  dog  Tennessee  Vandal  (The  Corsair-Effie 
Hill)  second,  and  H.  D.  Keyes"  b.  w.  and  t.  dog 
Montel  (Mark's  Mack-Katie  B)  third. 


ROD  AND  GUN. 


The  seventh  annual  trial  of  the  Brunswick 
Fur  Club  began  at  Barre,  Mass.,  Oct.  28th. 
The  entries  composed  the  best  lot  of  hounds 
ever  seen  together  in  New  England.  Six  ran 
in  the  Derby.  The  winner  was  a  Kentucky- 
hound,  Walker  and  Hogan's  Jay  Bird  (Sam- 
May).  A.  C.  Heft'enger's  Torment  (Redstone- 
Nell),  Maupin-Robinson  strain,  was  second,  and 
H.  H.  Shield's  Polly  (Goodman-Walker)  was 
third.  The  all-age  had  twenty-two  entries.  The 
winners  were:  Hunting  class — First,  O.  F.  Joslin's 
Uan  (Boston-Nell),  Walker  strain;  second,  G.  A. 
Goddard's  Joe  J.  (Adam-Wild),  Native-Wild- 
Goose;  third,  O.  F.  Joslin's  Sim  (Jake-Cricket), 
Walker.  Trailing— First,  O.  F".  Joslin's  Dan; 
second,  Hogan  and  Walker's  Big  Strive  (Striver- 
Sall),  Walker;  third,  White  Oak  Kennel's  Clay 
(Scully-Bessie),  C^oodman.  Speed — First  Jos- 
lin's Dan  ;  second.  Big  Strive ;  third,  G.  W. 
Price's  Driver  (Turk-Lake),  Goodman.  Endur- 
ance— First,  Joslin's  Dan  ;  second,  W.  A.  Brag- 
don's  Dock  (Strive-Rate),  Walker;  third,  Tracy 
and  Hogan's  Banjo  (Spot-Rose),  Kentucky. 
Tonguing — First,  White  Oalc  Kennel's  Clay;  sec- 
ond, Joe  J.;  third,  Big  Strive.  Style — First.  Big 
Strive;  second,  Clay;  third,  Dan.  Cup,  general 
average  medal,  speed  medal,  hunting  medal, 
won  by  Dan. 

The  Continental  Field  Trials  were  declared  off, 
owing  to  a  scarcity  of  birds. 

The  international  field  trials,  run  near  Mitch- 
ell's Bay,  Ontario,  proved  a  disappointment  to 
the  enthusiasts  who  had  expected  great  sport 
this  season.  Excellent  English,  Canadian  and 
American  dogs  ran,  but  the  long-continued 
drought  had  left  the  entire  country  so  dry  that 
canine  noses  were  well-nigh  useless.  The  speed, 
range  and  style  of  the  best  animals  in  the  Derby 


and  the  All-Age  were  as  good  as  sportsmen  could 
desire,  but  the  scarcity  of  quail  and  the  great 
difticulty  of  locating  the  few  birds  there  were 
seriously  handicapped  the  contestants.  The 
Derby  was  won  by  the  ])ointer-bitch  Marigold, 
owned  by  H.  "Milkins,  of  Leamington,  Ont. ; 
second,  T.  G.  Davey's  English  setter  Brighton 
Dick;  third,  IghtHeld  Mentor,  owned  by  Mr.  Iley- 
wood-Lonsdale,  of  Whitecliurch,  England;  fourtli. 
T.  G.  Davey's  English  setter- bitch  Brighton 
Maud.  The  All-Age  was  won  byR.  Bangham's 
w.  and  b.  English  setter  dog  Dash  Antonio  (Anto- 
nio-Lady Lucifer);  second,  T.  G.  Davey's  b.  and 
w.  English  setter-dog  Brighton  Dick  (  Brighton 
Tobe-Lady  Brighton);  equal  third,  A.  P.  Hey- 
wood-Lonsdale's  1.  and  w.  pointer-dog  Deemster 
(Lghttield  Dick-Ightfield  Perditta),  and  T.  (i. 
Davey's  w.  and  1.  pointer-bitch  Faustina  (  Ridge- 
view  Faust-Peggie). 

The  Monongahela  Valley  Game  and  Fish  Pro- 
tective Association's  inaugural  trials  were  run  on 
the  Association's  grounds,  Greene  County,  Penn. 
The  Derby  had  four  starters,  and  was  won  by 
G.  W.  Lang's  b.w.and  t. English  setter-dog  Roger 
O'Mara  (Roger  Boy-Nancy  Mahoning);  second, 
S.  B.  Cumming's  1.  and  w.  pointer-dog  Tick  of 
Kent  (Spot  of  Kent-Bow's  Fly);  third,  G.  O. 
Smith's  b.  and  w.  English  setter-dog  Whyte 
(Whyte  B-Clara).  The  All-Age  had  thirteen 
starters.  The  winner  was  A.  C.  Patterson's  o. 
and  w.  English  setter-bitch  Nellie  Bly  (Ben  Hill- 
Daisy  Hunter).  W.  D.  Henry's  1.  and  w.  pointer- 
dog  George  Croxteth  (Don  Croxteth-Mollie 
Scott),  and  S.  B.  Cumming's  o.  and  w.  English 
setter-dog  Gelert  C  (Duke  of  Princeton-lone) 
divided  second.  Third,  Y.  D.  West's  1.  and  w. 
pointer-dog  Mex. 

Lamon. 


ROD  AND  GUN. 


A   GLANCE   AT   OLD   GROUNDS. 

Many  sportsmen  will  guess  how  I  felt  when  I 
had  at  last  managed  to  buck  off  my  pack  of  toil, 
and  to  sneak  away  on  a  brief  trip  to  the  good  old 
grounds.  My  sole  regret,  now,  is  that  I  ever  was 
chump  enough  to  come  back — but  life  is  full  of 
regrets. 

The  first  thing  I  did,  after  reaching  my  destina- 
tion, was  to  scout  around  town  to  see  if  some  of 
the  old  crowd  were  on  deck,  and  while  doing 
this,  I  enjoyed  a  charming  illustration  of  a  good 
dog's  retentive  memory.  In  the  club  I  found  one 
of  my  old  shooting  pals,  and  at  his  feet  lay  black 
and  white  Madge,  as  sweet  a  little  setter-bitch  as 
ever  drew  on  a  quail.  Twenty-four  months  be- 
fore, I  had  shot  over  Madge  for  three  days,  and 
she  had  not  heard,  seen  or  had  wind  of  me 
since.  My  friend  uttered  a  surprised  "  Hello  !  " 
as  he  saw  me,  then  checked  himself  and  pointed 
significantly  at  Madge.  I  knew  that  he  meant 
me  to  keep  still  and  find  out  whether  Madge  had 
any  recollection  of  the  man  who  had  enjoyed  her 
fine  work,  and  who  had.  I  regret  to  say,  thrashed 
her  for  an  inexcusable  piece  of  carelessness. 

In  a  mioment  she  raised  her  nead  and  her 
square  muzzle  slowly  turned  in  my  direction.  She 
got  up,  walked  over  to  me,  ran  her  nose  over  first 
one  leg,  then  the  other,  then  sat  down  in  front  of 
me  and  stared  in  my  face  with  that  peculiar  ear- 
nestness of  expression  which  only  an  intelligent 


dog  can  assume.  I  remained  perfectly  still  and 
returned  her  stare.  Then  the  nervous  tail  softly 
thumped  the  floor  and  she  hitched  herself  nearer 
and  thrust  her  nose  into  my  hand.  "Well, 
Madgie — know  me,  hey?  "  I  said  at  last. 

In  an  instant  she  was  capering  about  like  a  wild 
thing  and  whining  in  unmistakable  delight.  Then 
she  rose  straight  on  her  hind  feet  and  planted 
two  white  paws  against  my  vest,  while  her  eager 
head  was  thrust  up  as  high  as  it  could  reach.  Did 
she  know  me  !  Well,  I  felt  like  the  sailor  boy's 
return,  or  the  long-absent  lover,  or  any  old  thing 
like  that,  which  gets  feminine  caresses  and  fuss 
and  loving  welcomes  when  it  gets  back.  And 
the  best  of  it  was  that,  after  I  had  got  seated  and 
Madge  had  got  her  nose  on  my  knee,  her  owner 
remarked:  "She  knew  you  the  moment  she  raised 
her  head;  she's  in  great  fettle  this  season,  and 
she  is  at  your  service  while  you  are  here." 

He  has  another  good  one.  Joss,  a  rare  one  to 
find  bevies,  but  one  of  those  independent  rangers 
which  keep  a  man  hustling  all  the  tmie.  What 
with  Joss's  wide  work  and  Madge's  faultless  pin- 
ning of  scattered  birds,  they  make  a  cracking 
brace  to  fill  the  coat. 

We  had  a  day  over  them,  too.  Such  a  day ! 
The  country  was  as  dry  as  a  bone  and  had  been 
so  for  weeks.  The  wind  blew  half  a  gale  and 
cut  like  a  knife.  We  were  early  in  the  field,  and 
Joss  soon  found  a  small  bevy.     The  birds  flushed 
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wild,  and  we  thought  they  whirled  into  the  one 
bit  of  cover.  They  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Half  an  hour  later  I  almost  stepped  on  one  in 
some  short  stubble.  The  sound  of  its  wings  was 
lost  in  the  whistle  of  the  wind,  but  I  saw  it  rise. 
That's  all  I  did  to  it.  The  wind  caught  it  and 
flung  it  over  my  head,  and  it  went  away  like  a 
crazy  cannon-ball.  It  had  traveled  eighty  yards 
before  I  could  pull  the  second  trigger,  and,  need- 
less to  say,  no  lead  of  mine  touched  it.  Bird 
after  bird  rose,  in  front,  behind  and  at  either 
side;  caught  the  wind  and  went  hissing  to  lee- 
ward. I  was  shooting  a  strange  gun,  and  a  good 
job,  too !  else  I'd  have  had  no  excuse  for  missing 
everything.  My  companions  managed  to  kill  a 
few — presumably,  they  were  not  shooting  strange 
guns. 

At  last  the  owner  of  the  dogs  managed  to  stop 
laughing  at  me  long  enough  to  say:   "  Here,  take 

my  gun — it's  straighten"     "Take  this  d old 

gas  pipe!"  I  replied,  "and  let  me  have  a  gun." 
It  was  one  of  the  straightest  guns  ever  built— it 
was  a  deal  straighter  than  the  shooting  I  made  it 
do.  At  last,  I  saw  a  quail  coming  down  wind  at 
a  rate  that  promised  to  pull  all  the  feathers  off  it. 
As  it  passed  at  about  forty  yards,  I  pulled  at  least 
seven  feet  ahead  of  it  and  knocked  it  about  seven 
feet  out  of  its  course.     Then  I  felt  better. 

Later  on,  I  did  manage  to  drop  a  few  more,  but 
the  earlier  chances  had  flown,  forever,  and  I  had 
lost  an  opportunity  of  bagging  at  least  a  dozen. 

When  we  got  home  our  faces  and  hands  were 
puffed  by  the  cold,  our  noses  were  red  and  our 
eyes  bunged  up  by  the  wind,  but  we'd  had  great 
fun^ — more  fun  than  on  many  of  the  old  days, 
when  neither  of  us  would  waste  ten  shells  during 


a  lively  day,  and  when  the  bag  would  be  any- 
where from  twenty  to  forty  birds  apiece.  Verily, 
the  joys  of  shooting  are  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  size  of  the  heap  of  slain. 

A   HINT   TO   POACHERS. 

The  three  alleged  sportsmen  of  Rochester  who 
entered  Ontario,  Canada,  and  undertook  to  shoot 
without  first  procuring  the  needful  licenses,  will 
receive  no  sympathy  from  American  sportsmen. 
It  is  all  very  fine  to  play  the  baby  act,  and  to 
claim  that  they  did  not  know  of  the  non-resident 
law.  Ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse,  and 
men  have  no  business  to  go  shooting  without 
first  informing  themselves  of  the  law  governing 
the  grounds  they  propose  to  shoot  over.  Had 
these  men  successfully  slipped  into  the  for- 
bidden territory  and  out  again  with  their  game, 
we  might  have  heard  much  chuckling  over  the 
"smart  trick."  As  it  happened,  the  offenders 
were  caught  and  fined,  and  they  were  lucky  to 
escape  as  easily  as  they  did.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence if  they  were  betrayed,  as  they  claim,  by  an 
innkeeper  with  whom  they  lodged.  Law-breakers 
who  talk  about  their  misdeeds  are  apt  to  be  be- 
trayed. The  fact  is,  the  men  went  on  a  poaching 
raid,  and  the  odds  are  one  hundred  to  one  that 
they  deliberately  attempted  to  evade  a  law,  of 
the  existence  of  which  they  were  perfectly  aware. 
For  men  claiming  ignorance  of  the  law,  they  cer- 
tainly talked  too  much.  Such  raids  as  theirs  are 
what  have  driven  the  Canadians  to  strict  pro- 
tection methods,  and  no  good  sportsman  will 
regret  that,  in  the  case  in  question,  the  guilty 
parties  had  to  pay  for  their  folly. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 


ATHLETICS. 


NEW   AMATEUR    RECORDS    IN    GREAT   BRITAIN. 

At  the  autumn  games  of  the  Polytechnic  Har- 
riers, held  in  Wembley  Park,  England,  September 
28th,  W.  J.  Sturgess,  starting  from  scratch, 
finished  fourth  in  the  three-mile  handicap  walk, 
which  was  wpn  by  a  man  with  a  long  start,  in 
20m.  44s.  Sturgess'  times  for  i\  miles,  17m. 
41S.,  and  3  miles,  21m.  i6|s.,  now  become  the 
best  British  amateur  records. 

The  annual  Kildorrey,  Ireland,  athletic  and 
cycling  sports  were  held  October  ist.  In  slinging 
the  56-lb.  weight  over  a  cross-bar  M.  Regan 
won  at  13ft.  gin.,  which  now  becomes  the  world's 
best  amateur  record  for  that  style  of  throwing. 

The  autumn  meeting  of  the  London  Athletic 
Club  was  held,  Oct.  19th,  on  Stamford  Bridge 
Grounds,  London.  Weather  foggy  and  chilly, 
with  a  light  east  wind.  Track  in  good  condition. 
W.  J.  Sturgess,  Polytechnic  Harriers,  starting 
from  scratch,  won  the  eight-mile  handicap  walk, 
in  58m.  56s.,  and,  keeping  on,  covered  8  miles 
270  yards  in  the  hour.  Sturgess'  time  for  4  miles, 
29m.  i»s.;  \\  miles,  32m.  4iis.;  5  miles,  36m. 
27s.;  5^  miles,  40m.  I2s. ;  6  miles,  43m.  58|s. ; 
61  miles,  47m.  40IS. ;  7  miles,  51m.  27s.;  71 
miles,  55m.  ii|s. ;  Smiles,  58m.  56s.;  8  miles  270 
yards,  ih.,  now  becomes  the  world's  best  ama- 
teur records. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    ASSOCIATION    OF   AMATEUR 
ATHLETES   OF   AMERICA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  exectitive  committee, 
held  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  26th,  Union  College 


and  its  athletes  were  arraigned  for  violation  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Association,  the  specific 
charge  being  that  at  the  last  championship  meet- 
ing Union  College  entered  athletes  who  had  not 
been  connected  with  that  college  for  the  pre- 
scribed time.  The  facts,  as  charged,  were  ad- 
mitted by  the  representative  of  Union  College, 
and  penalties,  not  yet  officially  announced,  were 
inflicted  on  the  college  and  the  offending  ath- 
letes. 

ATLANTIC   ASSOCIATION    OF   THE   AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC   ASSOCIATION. 

Their  annual  meeting  was  held  October  21st  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  delegates  being  present  from 
the  following  clubs  :  Caledonian  Club,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  Athletic  Club  of  the  Schuylkill  Navy, 
Philadelphia;  National  Swimming  Association, 
Philadelphia;  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Philadelphia;  St.  Monica  Catholic  Club,  Phila- 
delphia; Turngemeinde.  Philadelphia;  Vesper 
Boat  Club,  Philadelphia;  Columbia  Athletic  Club, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Baltimore  (Md. )  A.  C. ; 
Maryland  A.  C,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Excelsior  A.  C, 
Scranton,  Pa. ;  Columbus  Club,  Homestead,  Pa. ; 
Shady  Side  A.  C,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Young  Men's 
Catholic  Club,  Pittsburg;  South  Pittsburg  A.  C, 
Pittsburg;  Central  Turn  Verein,  Pittsburg;  Bed- 
ford A.  C,  Pittsburg. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  that  the  in- 
come of  the  Association  was  not  sufficient  to 
meet  its  legitimate  expenses,  and  the  annual 
dues  were   increased   by  an   amendment  to   the 
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constitution,  reading  as  follows  :  "Hereafter  all 
clubs  with  a  membership  of  50  to  100  shall  pay 
$7  per  annum;  100  to  500,  $12  per  annum;  500 
to  1,000,  $15  per  annum,  and  over  1,000,  $20  per 
annum." 

The  secretary's  report  showed  that  since  the 
last  annual  meeting  the  following  clubs  have  been 
admitted  to  membership:  St.  Peter's  Lyceum, 
McKeesport,  Pa. ;  North  Side  A.  C,  Allegheny, 
Pa.;  California  A.  C,  Allegheny;  South  Pitts- 
burg A.  C. ;  Wilmerding  (Pa.)  A.  C. ;  Charleroi 
(Pa'.)  A.  C. ;  Phcenix  A.  C,  Phcenixville,  Pa.; 
Young  Men's  Temperance  A.  C,  South  Bethle- 
hem, Pa. ;  Riverton  A.  A. ;  United  Catholic  Lit- 
erary Association,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Columbus 
Club,  Homestead,  Pa.;  Olympic  A.  C,  Pitts- 
burg; Shady  Side  A.  C,  Pittslourg;  Central  A.  C, 
Pittsburg;  Bedford  A.  C,  Pittsburg. 

The  election  of  a  new  board  of  managers  re- 
sulted as  follows:  W.  H.  McMillan,  A.  C.  S.  N. ; 
G.  M.  Fague,  P.  B.  C,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  J.  W. 
Kelly,  Jr.,  P.  T.  A.  A.;  J.  M.  Welsh,  Y.  M.  C.  C. ; 
J.  McNally,  E.  A.  C.;H.  D.  G.  de  Burlo,  V.  B  C. ; 
Dr.  D.  M.  Hopkinson,  B.  A.  C;  J.  W.  R.  Collins, 
P.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  L.  F.  L.  Schuck,  P.  T. ;  M. 
Henry,  C.  C. ;  J.  M.  Sterritt,  N.  S.  A. ;  C.  J.  Tay- 
lor, M.  A.  C. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
managers  the  following  oiificers  w.ere  elected: 
president,  W.  H.   McMillan;   vice-president.     Dr. 

D.  M.  Hopkinson;  secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  W. 
Kelly,  Jr. 

NEW     ENGLAND    ASSOCIATION     OF     THE     AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC  UNION. 

Their  sixth  annual  meeting  was  held  Oct.  28th, 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  delegates  being  present  from 
Cambridgeport  (Mass.)  Gymnasium  Association; 
Cooper  Social  and  Athletic  Club,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Crescent  Boat  Club,  Boston;  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Cricket  and  A.  C. ;  Melrose  (Mass. )  A.  C. ;  New- 
ton (Mass.)  Athletic  Association;  Providence  (R. 
L)  A.  A.;  Riverside  (Mass.)  B.  C. ;  Roxbury 
(Mass.)  Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  Suf- 
folk A.  C,  Boston,  and  Worcester  (Mass.)  A.  C. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  a  cash 
balance  on  hand  of  $879.66. 

Messrs.  W.  Stimpson,  New  England  Amateur 
Skating  Association ;  R.  P.  Russell,  E.  E.  Babb 
and  J.  F.  Facey,  were  elected  delegates  to  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union. 

John  F.  Moakley  was  appointed  official  handi- 
capper  for  the  ensuing  season,  and  his  remu- 
neration will  be  fixed  hereafter. 

The  e'ection  of  a  new  board  of  managers  re- 
sulted as  follows:  T.  F.  Reiley,  Cambridgeport, 
G.  A.;  J.  H.  Hendricks,  Cooper  S.  and  A.  C. ;  J. 
P.  Kelleher,  Crescent  B.  C. ;  J.  B.  McCabe,  East 
Boston  A.  A. ;  J.  Smith,  Lowell  C.  and  A.  C. ;    E. 

E.  Babb,  Melrose  A.  C. ;  J.  E.  Morse,  Newtown 
A.  A. ;  W.  A.  Peck,  Providence  A.  A. ;  J.  F.  Facey, 
Riverside  B.  C. ;  D.  J.  Byrne,  Roxbury  Y.  M.  C. 
A.;  R.  P.  Russell,  Sufiblk  A  C,  and  H.  A.  Adams, 
Worcester  A.  C. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
president,  E.  E.  Babb;  vice-president,  J.  E.  Morse; 
secretary,  R.  P.  Russell  ;  treasurer,  H.  A. 
Adams. 

METROPOLITAN     ASSOCIATION     OF     THE     AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC   UNION. 

Their  annual'meeting  was  held  Oct.  21st  at  the 
Astor  House,    New  York  City,  delegates  being 


present  from  the  following  clubs:  Anchor  Ath- 
letic Club,  Jersey  City;  Cathedral  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  City;  Clinton  A.  C,  New 
York  City;  Clipper  A.  C,  New  York  City;  Ei- 
mira,  N.  Y.,  A.  C;  National  A.  C,  Brooklyn,  L. 
L;  National  Turn  Verein,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  New 
Jersey  A.  C,  Bergen  Point,  N.  J. ;  New  York  A. 
C,  New  York  City;  New  York  T.  V.,  New  York 
City;  Pastime  A.  C,  New  York  City;  Riverside, 
N.  J.,  A.  C. ;  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  Field  Club; 
Star  A.  C,  Long  Island  City,  L.  I.;  St.  George 
A.  C,  New  York  City;  St.  Stephens  A.  A.,  New 
York  City;  Sylva  A.  C,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
Twenty-second  Regiment  N.  G.  S.  N,  Y.,  New 
York  City;  Williamsburgh,  L.  L,  A.  A.;  Xavier 
A.  A.,  New  York  City. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  that  after  pay- 
ing all  outstanding  liabilities  there  would  be  a 
cash  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $222.19. 

The  secretary  reported  a  membership  of  thir- 
ty-nine clubs  in  good  standing. 

The  election  of  a  new  board  of  managers  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  the  following  :  F.  J. 
Barnes,  WiUiamsburgh  A.  A. ;  J.  P.  Boyle,  Pas- 
time A.  C. ;  J.  J.  Carroll,  Cathedral  A.  A. ;  F.  A. 
Casey,  Albany  A.  C. ;  Dr.  Courtney,  Syracuse 
A.  C. ;  J.  J.  Dixon,  National  A.  C. ;  J.  T.  Dooling, 
Xavier  A.  A. ;  J.  A.  Douglas,  Elmira  A.  C. ;  J.  C 
Gulick,  New  York  A.  C. ;  C.  J.  Harvey,  St 
Stephens  A.  A. ;  S.  Isles,  Sylva  A.  C. ;  T.  Kane 
Clipper  A.  C. ;  W.  J.  Linehan,  Riverside  A.  C. 
J.  Lippert,  Anchor  A.  C. ;  J.  R.  McKnight,  Star 
A.  C. ;  F.  W.  Rubien,  St.  George  A.  C. ;  G.  B.  M. 
Shurtz,  National  T.  V. ;  J.  Steil,  New  York  T.  V. ; 
J.  E.  Sullivan,  New  Jersey  A.  C. ;  E.  Van  Tam- 
bacht.  South  Orange  Field  Club;  C.  White,  Clin- 
ton A.  C. ;  H.  K.  Zust,  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment. 

The  election  of  delegates  to  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union  resulted  in  the  selection  of  W.  B. 
Curtis,  New  York  A.  C. ;  W.  J.  Linehan,  River- 
side A.  C. ;  J.  Steil,  New  York  T.  V. ;  J.  E.  Sulli- 
van, New  Jersey  A.  C. 

The  election  of  alternates  to  these  delegates 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  J.  J.  Carroll,  Cathedral 
A.  A.;  H.  Dimse,  Pastime  A.  C. ;  J.  J.  Dixon, 
National  A.  C. ;  E.  Van  Tambacht,  South  Orange 
Field  Club. 

It  was  voted  to  ask  from  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  permission  to  so  change  their  constitution 
that  nine  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
would  constitute  a  quorum. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  confer  with  the  local  authori- 
ties and  ascertain  whether  provision  could  be 
made  to  obtain  a  public  athletic  club,  with  all 
necessary  implements,  such  as  is  mantained  by 
the  City  of  Boston. 

The  Chair  appointed  E.  J.  Reilley,  J.  P.  Boyle 
and  J.  J.  Dooling. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Board  of  Managers  shall 
have  the  power  to  suspend  any  member  from 
the  Board  who  is  absent  from  two  consecutive 
meetings  and  replace  him  by  any  member  from 
any  other  club,  unless  he  furnishes  reasonable 
excuse  for  such  absence. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  As- 
sociation, the  newly  elected  Board  of  Managers 
convened,  the  absentees  being  C.  White,  Clinton 
A.  C. ;  Dr.  Courtney,  Syracuse  A.  C. ;  F.  A.  Casey, 
Albany  A.  C,  and  C.  J.  Harvey,  St.  Stephens  A.  A. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  unani- 
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mous  choice  of  the  following:  President,  J.  E. 
Sullivan,  New  Jersey  A.  C;  Vice-President,  W. 
J.  Linehan,  Riverside  A.  C. ;  Secretary,  J.  J.  Dix- 
on, National  A.  C. ;  Treasurer,  J.  Steil,  New 
York  T.  V. 

The  following  clubs  were  admitted  to  mem- 
bership: Catholic  Club,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  New 
Manhattan,  A.  C.  New  York  City;  New  West 
Side  A.  C,  New  York  City;  Prudential  A.  C, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

NEW   ENGLAND   ASSOCIATION    OF   THE    AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC   UNION. 

Their  annual  championship  meeting  was  held 
October  12th,  on  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Oval, 
with  slippery  track  and  field,  light  attendance 
and  rainy  weather.  The  score  by  clubs  was  as 
follows:  Newton  A.  A.,  43  points;  Suffolk  A.  C, 
34  points;  Worcester  A.  C.,  27  points;  South 
Boston  A.  C,  8  points;  Worcester  Academy,  3 
points,  and  East  Boston  A.  C,  i  point. 

100-yard  run,  final  heat — F.  H.  Bigelow,  Wor- 
cester Athletic  Club,  lois. ;  D.  F.  O'Brien,  W. 
A.  C,  2,  by  2  yards;  j.  L.  Bremer,  Newton 
Athletic  Association,  3,  by  2  feet. 

220-yard  run,  final  heat — F.  H.  Bigelow,  W. 
A.  C,  23s.;  W.  J.  Holland,  Suftblk  A.  C,  2,  by  2 
yards;  W.  R.  Mansfield,  N.  A.  A.,  3,  by  5  yards. 

220-yard  exhibition  run — B.  J.  Wefers,  Lowell 
Cricket  and  Athletic  Club,  22|s. 

440-yard  run— W.  J.  Holland,  S.  A.  C,  52^8.; 
W.  R.  Mansfield,  N.  A.  A.,  2,  by  5  yards;  R.  P. 
Williams,  East  Boston  A.  A.,  3,  by  a  yard. 

880-yard  run— A.  M.  Remington,  S.  A.  C,  2m. 
2  Js. ;  M.  J.  Doyle,  S.  A.  C,  2,  by  20  yards;  E.  W. 

^Iills,  s.  A.  c,  3. 

I -mile  run — A.  M.  Remington,  S.  A.  C,  4m. 
44is. ;  A.  L.  Wright,  N.  A.  A.,  2.  by  6  yards;  M. 
A.°Doyle,  S.  A.  C,  3,  by  20  yards. 

3-mile  run — ^J.  Sherry,  W.  A.  C,  15m.  52|s. ; 
E.  W.  Mills,  S.  A.  C,  2,  by  250  yards;  A.^L. 
Wright,  N.  A.  A.,  quit  in  final  half-mile. 

Team  race,  i  mile,  4  relays — Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Lundgren,  Vaughan,  Harrington 
and  O'Connor,  3m.  39^s. ;  Holy  Cross  College, 
Maroney,  Austin,  McKenna  and  Sockalexis,  2. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — Final  heat,  W.  W.  Hoyt, 
N.  A.  A.,  i8is.;  O.  W.  Lundgren,  2;  T.  Mc- 
Queeney,  W.  A.  C,  3;  F.  McGrath,  S.  B.  A.  C, 
fell  when  leading  at  ninth  hurdle. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — ^J.  L.  Bremer,  N.  A.  A., 
274s.;  H.  Morse,  W.  A.  C,  2;  P.  C.  Stingle,  S. 
A.^'C,  3;  M.  Gallagher,  W.  A.  C,  fell  when  lead- 
ing at  ninth  hurdle. 

i-mile  walk — C.  V.  F.  Moore,  N.  A.  A.,  7m. 
23#s. ;  A.  L.  O'Toole,  S.  B.  A.  C,  2,  by  100  yards; 
A.^H,  Sheffield,  S.  A.  C,  3. 

Running  high  jump — P.  C.  Stingle,  S.  A.  C, 
5ft.  6in. ;  E.  H.  Clark,  N  A.  A.,  5ft.  4in.;  W.  D. 
Rising,  N.  A.  A.,  5ft. 

Running  broad  jump — F.  A.  McGrath,  S.  B. 
A.  C,  20ft.  7>^in.;  E.  H.  Clark,  N.  A.  A.,  19ft. 
Sin. ;  P.  C.  Stingle,  S.  A.  C,  19ft.  4in. 

Pole  vault— W.  W.  Hoyt,  N.  A.  A.,  loft;  B. 
Johnson,  W.  A.  A.,  9ft.  8in. ;  S.  C.  Brennan, 
Worcester  Academy  A.  C,  9ft.  2in. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot— E.  H.  Clark,  N.  A.  A., 
38ft.;  F.  W.  Eddy,  N.  A.  A.,  36ft.  loin. ;  J.  Mul- 
vey,  W.  A.  C,  30ft.  loin. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  ILLINOIS. 

Their  fall  games  were  held  October  12th  at 
Champaign,  111.     The  weather  was  fine,  but  the 


track  soft  and  slow.  The  score  by  points  was  as 
follows : 

Freshmen,  81;  Sophomores,  30;  Seniors,  26; 
Juniors,  18;  Preparatory  School.  6. 

50-yard  handicap  run — BuUard,  scratch,  5|s. 

100-yard  handicap  run — Clark,  2j  yards,  io|s. 

220-yard  handicap  run — Boyd,  3  yards,  2343. 

440-yard  handicap  run — Clark,  scratch,  S5|s. 

Half-mile  handicap  run — Mills,  scratch,  2m. 
26s. 

I -mile  handicap  run — Milner,  scratch,  5m.  19s. 

Class  relay  race,  440  yards — Freshmen,  i ;  Sen- 
iors, 2;  Sophomores,  3. 

100-yard  hurdle,  handicap — Reasoner,  scratch, 
2o|s. 

220  -  yard  hurdle,  handicap  —  Billy,  scratch, 
29s. 

i-mile  handicap  walk — Paine,    100  yards,  8m. 

37s- 

Half-mile  bicycle,  handicap — Bradley,  scratch, 
im.  46|s. 

I-mile  bicycle  race — Biebenger,  2m.  50s. 

2-mile  bicycle,  handicap — Huston,  scratch,  6m. 
29s. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap — Byrne,  3  in-' 
ches,  5ft.   3in. 

Running  broad  jump — FuUenweider,  5  inches, 
1 8ft.  4lin. 

Pole  vault,  ,han  dicap — Mann,  8  inches,  loft. 

Putting  shot,  handicap — Enochs,  scratch,  34ft. 
2iin. 

Throwing  hammer,  handicap  —  Von  Oven, 
scratch,  105ft. 

COLUMBIA   COLLEGE. 

Their  autumn  games  were  held  October  19th 
on  Columbia  Oval,  with  fine  weather,  good  track, 
and  fresh  wind  against  the  finishes. 

lOO-yard  handicap  run,  final  heat — R.  Under- 
hill,  '98,  Law  School,  5^  yards,  lols. 

440-yard  handicap  run — G.  T.  Kirby,  '98,  L.  S., 
20  yards,  53s. 

I-mile  handicap  run — R.  PI.  Bacon,  '96,  scratch, 
4m.  46|s. 

120-yard  hurdle,  handicap — A.  Von  Baur,  '99, 
M.  S.,  2  yards,   I7is. 

2-mile  bicycle  race — P.  F.  Dickey,  '98,  M.  S., 
5m.  I5|s. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap — H.  H.  Fore- 
man, '99,  M.  S.,  9  inches,  5ft.  3^in. 

Running  broad  jump,  handicap — C.  M.  Clarke, 
'97,  M.  S.,  2  feet,  20ft.  7in. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer,  handicap — D.  Knapp, 
'97,  M.  S.,  15  feet,  80ft.  3|in. 

HAVERFORD   COLLEGE. 

Their  annual  lower-class  sports  were  held  Oc- 
tober 22d.  The  class  prize  ^went  to  the  fresh- 
men by  a  score  of  55  points,  against  35  points 
for  the  sophomores.  For  the  individual  class 
prizes  Gilpin,  '98,  scored  19  points,  and  Haines, 
'99,  16  points. 

lOO-yard  run — Haines,  '99,  ii^s. 

440-yard  run — Butler,  '99,  iin. 

Half-mile  run — Halloway,  '99,  2m.  2|^s. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — Gilpin,  '98,  19s. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — Stokes,  '99,  30^3. 

I-mile  bicycle  race — Sisler,  '98,  2m.  50s. 

Running  high  jump — Conklin,  '99,  5ft.  4in. 

Running  broad  jump — Gilpin,   '98,  i8ft.  4in. 

Pole  vault — Gilpin,  '98,  7ft.  6in. 

Putting  i6.1b.  shot— Haines,  '99,  27ft.  8^in. 
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PRINCETON   COLLEGE. 

Their  autumn  panics  were  held  October  iQth, 
with  fine  weatiier,  last  track  and  wind  favoring;- 
the  finishes. 

loo-yard  iiandicap  run,  iinal  lieat  —  H.  C. 
Robb,  '97,  5  yards,  los. 

220-yard  handicap  run— H.  R.  Jamison,  '97,  3 
yards,  22 |s. 

440-yard  run,freshmen— J.Cioldthwaite, '99,  52s. 

Half-mile  handicap  run — A.  W.  Jamison,  '97, 
40  yards,  2m.  4|s. 

i-mile  handicap  run — M.  Koehler,  '99,  60  yards, 
4m.  54SS. 

120-yard  hurdle,  handicaji — W.  B.  Rogers,  '97, 
scratch,  i6is. 

220-yard  hurdle,  handicap — W.  R-  Wilson,  '96, 
4  yards,  29|s. 

2-mile  bicycle,  handicap — J.  R.  I'arker,  '98, 
scratch,  6m.  i|s. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap — R.  Garrett, 
'97,  3  inches,  5ft.  3in. 

Runningbroadjump,  handicap — W.  B.  Rogers, 
'98,  scratch,  22ft.  4>^in. 

Pole  vault,  handicap — F.  \V.  B.  Trainer,  '97,  8 
inches,  loft.  lin. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot,  handicap — R.  Garrett,  '97, 
2  feet,  37ft.  2^  in. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer,  handicap — W.  L. 
Schmalhorst,  Theological  Seminary,  11  feet, 
looft.  Sin. 

UNIVERSITY   OF   TORONTO. 

Their  annual  games  were  held  October  i8th  at 
Rosedale,  with  fine  weather,  fast  track,  and 
about  1,200  spectators. 

For  the  college  championship  there  was  a  tie. 
School  of  Practical  Science  scoring  three  firsts. 
6  seconds  and  3  thirds — 36  points,  and  Trinity 
Medical  School,  4  firsts,  5  seconds  and  i  third — 
36  points.  For  the  individual  championship,  W. 
G.  Parker,  S.  P.  S.,  scored  20  points,  while  J.  G. 
Merrick,  School  of  Arts,  and  R.  Hooper,  T.  M.  S., 
tied  at  17  points. 

100-yard  run,  final  heat — A.  C.  Caldwell,  Den- 
tal School,   loSs. 

220-yard  run — R.  Hooper,  M.  C.,  23|s. 

220-yard  run,  graduates — W.  Hendrie,  S.  of 
A.,  25s. 

440-yard  run,  prepai^atory  schools — B.  C.  Mc- 
Arthur,  Jarvis  Street,  54s. 

440-yard  run — R.  Hooper,  M.  C.,  56ls. 

Half-mile  run — A.  Grant,  S.  of  A.,  2m.  6s. 

I -mile  run — A.  Grant,  S.  of  A.,  4m.  50s. 

Fatigue  race — Perry  and  Bryan,  S.  of  A.,2i|s. 

Obstacle  race— J.  G.  Merrick,  S.  of  A.,  i. 

Team  relay  race — School  of  Practical  Science, 
W.  G.  Troupe,  J.  Chaplin,  J.  Doble,  i. 

Standing  broad  jump — C.  E.  Treble,  Victoria, 
loft.  2^in. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — ^J.   G.  Merrick,   S.  of  A., 

i-mile  bicycle  race — H.  D.  McKellar,  T.,  2m. 
4lis. 

Running  high  jump — W.  G.  Parker,  S.  P.  S., 
5ft.  3in. 

Running  broad  jump— ^D.  K.  Smith,  M.  C., 
19ft.  Siin.'^ 

Running  hop,  step  and  jump — D.  K.  Smith, 
M.  C,  41ft.  lin. 

Putting  the  shot— F^  Doyle,  St.  M.  C.  College. 
36ft.  5in. 

Pole  vault— W.  G.  Parker,  S.  P.  S.,  8ft.  lin. 


HARVARD   UNIVERSITY. 

Their  annual  Freshmen  games  were  held  on 
Holmes  Field,  Oct.  24th. 

lOO-yard  run — ^J.  T.  Roche,  Jr.,  io|s. 

220-yard  run — ^J.  T.  Roche,  Jr.,  23^9. 

440-yard  run — H.  H.  Fish,  55 is. 

880-yard  run — ^J.  H.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  2m.  lis. 

2-mile  bicycle  race — H.  B.  Hewitt,  5 in.  3i|s. 

Running  high  jump — F.  Holt,  5ft.  Sj^in. 

Running  broad  jump- — J.  B.  Connolly,  19ft. 
Sin. 

Their  annual  autumn  games  were  held  Oct. 
28th  and  29th,  on  Holmes  Field. 

Oct.  28 — Weather  fine;  wind  strong  across  the 
field. 

lOO-yard  handicaji  run — Final  heat,  W.  R. 
Mansfield,  '97,  2  yards,  los  ;  Mansfield  beat  the 
pistol  by  2  yards. 

440-yard  handicap  run — H.  11.  I'ish,  '99,  15 
yards,  5i^s. 

Half-mile  handicap  run — E.  Hollister,  '97, 
scratch,  im.  58s. 

I-mile  handicap  run — D.  Grant,  '97,  scratch, 
4m.  4o|s. 

120-yard  hurdle  handicap — V.  Munroe,  '96,  9 
yards  penalty,  I7fs. 

220-yard  hurdle  handicap — F.  B.  Fox.  '96,  2 
yards,  27  |s. 

2-mile  bicycle  handicap — E.  D.  Powers,  '98, 
200  yards,  5m.  iS^s. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap — E.  H.  Clark, 
'96,  2  inches,  5ft.  8^in. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot,  handicap — L.  Williams, 
'97,  5  feet,  33ft.  1 14 in. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer,  Iiandicap — E.  H. 
Clark,  '96,  scratch,  123ft.  6^  in. 

Oct.  29 — 220-yard  handicajj  run — Final  heat, 
H.  S.  Dorman,  '96,  17  yards,  22|s. 

Runningbroadjump,  handicap — F.  Mason,  '96, 
I  foot,  20ft.  loin. 

Pole  vault — W.  E.  Putnam,  Jr.,  '96,  i  foot,  9ft.; 
M.  H.  Kershaw,  L.  S.,  scratch,  2.  The  vaulting 
was  stopped  by  darkness,  Kershaw  giving  up 
first  place,  while  yet  entitled  to  further  trials, 
rather  than  continue  in  the  bad  light. 

YALE    UNIVERSITY. 

Their  autumn  games,  prevented  by  storm  on 
November  2d,  were  held  November  4th  with  fine 
weather  and  slow  track. 

120-yard  handicap  run — F.  P.  Garvan,  '97,  3^ 
yards,   12  ^s. 

300-yard  handicap  run — J.  C.  Brooks,  '98,  15 
yards,  34^s. 

Half-mile  handicap  run — F.  Boardman,  '97,  15 
yards,  2m.  7  Is. 

I-mile  handicaj)  run — E.  H.  Lewis,  '99,  15 
yards,  4m.  59s. 

120-yard  hurdle  handicap — E.  C.  Perkins,  owes 
5  yards,  i6|s. 

220-yard  hurdle  handicap — E.  C.  Perkins,  '98, 
scratch,  27is. 

I-mile  handicap  walk — H.E.Butler.  '98,  scratch, 
8m.  30s. 

2-mile  bicycle  handica]i — L.  Tw^eedy,  '98,  50 
yards,  5  m.  33J-S. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap — R.  C.  Merwin, 
'97,  2  inches,  5ft.  S^^in. 

Running  broad  jump,  handicap — W.  F.  Ber- 
ger,  '99,  8  inches,  19ft.  gin. 

Pole  vault,  handicap— H.  T.  Bowles,  '99,  4 
inches,  loft.  W.  B.  CURTis. 
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Fox  hunting  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  this 
grand  sport  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Drag 
hunting  with  the  Long  Island  clubs  has  been 
pursued  for  nearly  two  months,  and  now  real 
tox  hunting,  such  as  is  enjoyed  in  the  Geneseo 
Valley  and  with  the  Pennsylvania  hunt  clubs, 
has  commenced.  The  Geneseo  Valley  is  becom- 
ing famous  throughout  the  country,  not  only  for 
the  stiffness  of  the  country  and  the  high  order  of 
the  sport,  but  as  well  for  the  rare  quality  of  the 
sportsmen  who  hunt  there,  and  the  breeding  of 
fine  hunters.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many 
of  the  finest  hunters  and  steeplechasers  in  the 
country  are  bred  in  this  vicinity. 

Near  Philadelphia,  the  Radnor  Hunt,  said  to 
be  the  only  hunt  club  in  America  which  is  kept 
up  strictly  in  accordance  with  English  standards, 
commenced  hunting  about  Thanksgiving  Day, 
as  did  the  Rose  Tree,  the  oldest  hunt  club  in  the 
United  States. 

The  fifteenth  annual  race  meeting  of  the  Rose 
Tree  Hunt  of  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  was  held  on 
Saturday,  October  26th.  Four  races  and  a  jump- 
ing contest  were  decided,  the  principal  events 
being  the  two  steeple  chases  which  were  won  by 
Wilmer  Beeson's  Begorra  and  W.  C.  Hayes'  Mea- 
dow Lark.  In  the  latter  event,  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
rode  Meadow  Lark,  rode  a  very  good  race  against 
Passmore,  equally  well  ridden  by  Dr.  Dohan. 

The  Country  Club,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  has 
already  claimed  the  dates.  May  23d,  26th,  28th 
and  30th  for  its  spring  race  meeting. 

Reports  from  San  Francisco  are  very  encour- 
aging as  to  the  probable  success  of  the  second 
annual  horse  show  in  that  city,  to  be  held  in 
Mechanics"  Pavilion,  on  December  3d  to  7th,  in- 
clusive. About  $15,000  in  prizes  has  been  offered 
by  the  association,  and  5,000  in  special  prizes 
has  been  added  by  individuals.  The  entries 
closed  November  9th. 

A  horse  show  will  be  held  at  the  Orange  Rid- 
ing Club,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  De- 
cember 4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th.  On  Saturday,  De- 
cember 7th,  there  will  be  an  afternoon  session. 
The  prize  list  contains  forty-nine  classes  including 
specials.  A  few  classes  are  open  to  residents  of 
Orange  and  of  Essex  County  only  ;  other  classes 
are  open  to  all.  The  prizes  will  be  in  plate  and 
cash.  The  chairman  is  Mr.  James  B.  Dill ;  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Silver.  Among  others 
associated  on  the  committee  are  Messrs.  Frank 
Lapiere  and  Walter  D.  Grand. 

With  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
horse  shows  held  each  year  and  the  large  amount 
of  money  which  is  annually  invested  in  fine 
horse-flesh,    the    question     of   judging   at    horse 


shows  becomes  one  of  paramount  importance. 
The  time  has  passed  when  careless  or  hap-hazard 
judging  will  be  accepted  by  the  owners  of  horses 
or  the  public.  In  this  connection,  a  method  of 
judging  by  the  use  of  a  score  card  used  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Justice,  of  Philadelphia,  is  particularly 
interesting.  Mr.  Justice  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  best  judges  of  hunters  and  saddle-horses  in 
this  country  and  he  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
act  in  that  capacity  at  horse  shows.  The  follow- 
ing specimen  card  is  for  a  class  where  manners 
and  style  of  going  count  50  per  cent,  and  confor- 
mation 50  per  cent.  Thus,  with  a  possible  score 
of  36,  the  points  are  divided  up  as  shown.  In 
this  case  the  winner  was  allotted  the  full  thirty- 
six  points,  which,  however,  is  very  unusual. 
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The  premier  horse  show  of  the  year,  the  great 
New  York  gathering,  opens  as  we  go  to  press, 
with  entries  exceeding  in  number  and  exhibits  of 
a  quality  beyond  even  those  that  have  preceded 
and  made  it  famous  in  the  world  of  equestrian- 
ism. 

Alfrei:i  Stoddart. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.  C.  G.,  vSan  Francisco,  Cal. — (i)  Write  to 
each  of  the  gentlemen,  which  is  what  we  should 
be  compelled  to  do.  Ramsdell  is  about  5  ft. 
iiin.,  Vincent  about  5ft.  loin.,  and  Crum 
about  5ft.  gin,  (2)  Some  of  the  fastest 
sprinters  in  the  world  have  been  over  6ft.,  and 
Wefers,  the  present  champion,  is  5ft.  11 3^ in. 
(3)  Apply  to  any  druggist.  There  are  adver- 
tised in  all  the  daily   and   weekly   newspapers. 


dozens  of  liniments  and  embrocations,  all  of 
about  equal  value.  (4)  The  same  as  of  other 
men. 

Recorder. — The  score  for  each  of  the  associa- 
tions of  the  A.  A.  U.  was  :  Metropolitan  Associa- 
tion, 16  firsts,  13  seconds  and  11  thirds— 130 
points.  New  England  Association,  i  first,  2 
seconds  and  3  thirds — 14  points.  Central  Asso- 
ciation, 2  seconds  and  2  thirds — 8  points. 
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A    HAPPY   NEW   YEAR. 

This  issue  of  Outing  speaks  for  itself — but  we 
cannot  pass  it  to  the  hands  of  our  countless 
friends  without  a  word  for  the  Yule-tide  and  the 
New  Year.  May  the  rays  from  the  far-off  happy 
hunting  grounds  illumine  the  paths  of  all  readers 
of  Outing  to  good  cheer  on  this  mundane  sphere 
in  1896,  with  many  and  many  a  Happy  New  Year 
to  follow.  J.  H.  WORMAN,  Editor-in-chief. 

football' IN  THE  EAST. 

The  football  season  of  1895,  though  it  may 
not  rank  as  the  most  successful  season  ever 
played,  and  though  it  was  affected  by  the  disputes 
as  to  rules  and  the  failure  of  some  of  the  colleges 
to  arrange  games  with  each  other,  is  yet  char- 
acterized by  several  promising  features. 

The  first  is  the  tendency  on  all  hands  to  set 
aside  all  foul  tactics  and  play  clean  football. 
There  are  very  few  instances  where  slugging  has 
been  charged,  and  in  the  important  games  but 
one  man  was  disqualified — his  offence  being 
rather  slight  and  committed  under  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  and  not  in  a  deliberate 
fashion.  The  grand  reason  for  all  this  good 
showing  was  doubtless  the  fear  that  the  game 
would  be  stopped  if  not  played  fairly.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  players  and  spectators  have 
looked  upon  slugging  in  a  new  light,  and  the 
oflficials,  backed  up  by  public  opinion,  have 
compelled  the  players  to  live  up  to  the  rules,  by 
showing  a  disposition  to  heavily  penalize  all 
infringements. 

Injuries,  too,  have  been  less  frequent  than  last 
year,  partly  owing  to  the  new  rules  and  partly 
owing  to  the  policy  adopted  by  most  of  the  teams 
of  removing  from  the  field  any  man  who  appeared 
too  tired  to  go  on  with  the  game  without  injury  to 
himself.  This  policy  is  to  be  commended,  for  it 
certainly  detracts  from  the  game  to  see  men  at- 
tempting to  play  when  they  are  not  in  first-class 
trim,  and  also  because  serious  injury  is  almost 
sure  to  result  if  such  men  are  not  removed  at 
once  from  the  game.  The  strain  of  play  does  no 
harm  to  a  man  in  full  possession  of  all  his  facul- 
ties, mental  and  physical;  but  when  a  man  is  a 
little  dazed  or  suffering  from  some  trifling  physi- 
cal injury,  the  danger  of  further  injury,  if  he 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  game,  is  very 
great. 

The  past  season  has  also  seen  a  great  develop- 
ment of  the  kicking  game.  With  the  dropping 
of  momentum  plays  it  became  evident  that  the 
line  play  had  been  so  developed  that  it  was  too 
hard  work  for  any  team  to  depend  on  rushing 
alone  as  a  means  of  scoring  points  or  defending 
its  own  goal.  Consequently,  we  have  seen  the 
successful  teams  punting  almost  continually  till 


within  striking  distance  of  the  opponents'  line  and 
then,  and  then  only,  resorting  to  rushing  tactics. 
And  it  has  been  proved  again  and  again  that,  as 
between  two  teams  which  were  at  all  evenly 
matched,  that  one  would  win  which  had  the  best 
punter  and  itnew  best  how  to  use  him.  This  is 
notably  true  of  the  Yale  and  Pennsylvania  teams, 
which  certainly  owe  their  success  against  Prince- 
ton and  Harvard  respectively  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  good  punters  and  knew  how  to  use  them. 
Running  with  the  ball  is  a  tremendous  strain  on 
any  team,  and  the  defensive  work  seems  just 
now  to  be  '  better  than  the  offensive.  In  short, 
the  season^s  play  has  shown  conclusively, 
what  was  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  many 
year,  last  that  the  kicking  game  is  the  winning 
game. 

But  the  season  has  also  shown  that  kicking  is  as 
yet  in  the  first  stages  of  development.  We  are 
still  away  behind  our  English  brothers  in  the  art 
of  kicking  a  football,  and  even  they  have  not 
reached  the  point  when  kicking  is  used  for  all  it 
is  worth.  We  shall  see  great  developments  in 
this  line  in  coming  seasons. 

Another  point,  which  has  been  already 
referred  to,  is  the  growth  and  spread  of  the 
knowledge  of  football.  Never  has  the  season's 
play  shown  such  a  narrow  margin  between  the 
"  big  four  "  and  their  lesser  rivals.  We  are 
coming  to  the  time  when — as  in  baseball — some 
of  the  smaller  colleges  will  occasionally  catch 
their  great  rivals  napping  and  win  a  game  from 
them.  The  time  for  going  through  a  season 
without  being  scored  on  is  probably  gone  by. 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  about  the 
season's  play  is  that  only  one  team  took  any 
summer  practice,  and  that  proved  not  altogether 
an  unmixed  blessing.  It  has  been  clearly  shown 
that  teams  can  get  into  shape  to  play  their  best 
game  without  any  such  practice. 

The  ranking  of  the  teams  on  this  season's 
work  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  job.  On  scores  and 
record,  Pennsylvania  stands  easily  first,  with  Yale 
second,  followed  by  Princeton  and  Harvard.  Un- 
fortunately, scores  and  records  are  of  very  little 
value,  and  as  Yale  has  met  neither  Pennsylvania 
nor  Harvard,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  say  ab- 
solutely how  matters  would  stand  if  these  games 
were  played.  The  Harvard-Pennsylvania  game 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  Pennsylvania  by  a  score 
of  17-14,  Harvard  missing  two  goals,  which,  if 
kicked,  w^ould  have  won  the  game  for  her.  Most 
of  the  points  were  the  direct  result  of  muffed  or 
blocked  punts,  and  Pennsylvania's  only  superi- 
ority lay  in  the  kicking  of  Brooke.  In  running  with 
the  ball,  Pennsylvania  made  her  distance  only 
five  times,  while  Harvard,  with  the  score  17-8 
against  her  and  only  a  few  minutes  to  play,  took 
the  ball  70  yards  for  one  touch-down,  and  was 
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fast  repeating  the  performance  when  time  was 
called.  In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Harvard  out- 
classed Pennsylvania  in  all  points  defensive  and 
offensive,  except  in  kicking,  where  Brooke  had  a 
decided  advantage.  Pennsylvania's  form  was 
not  at  all  what  was  expected.  On  the  same  day, 
Yale  performed  the  not-unexpected  feat  of  win- 
ning from  Princeton,  the  score  being  20-10.  This 
game  again  went  to  the  team  which  made  the 
better  use  of  its  punter  and  played  the  better  kick- 
ing game.  Princeton,  like  Harvard,  made  a  phe- 
nomenal but  ineffectual  attempt  to  tie  the  score, 
after  getting  helplessly  behind.  Princeton's 
offensive  work  was  rather  better  than  Yale's,  but 
her  attempts  to  score  by  straight  rushes  from  the 
middle  of  the  field  were  very  bad  judgment,  and 
only  served  to  tire  out  her  own  men.  Yale's  play 
on  that  day  was  certainly  far  ahead  of  the  form 
displayed  by  Pennsylvania  against  Harvard.  The 
whole  Yale  team  played  well,  while  Captain  Thorne 
gave  a  marvelous  exhibition  of  half-back  work. 

Pennsylvania  followed  up  her  poor  showing 
against  Harvard  by  defeating  Cornell,  46-2, 
on  the  strength  of  which  Pennsylvania's  friends 
are  inclined  to  claim  superiority  over  all 
competitors.  The  score  is  certainly  remarkable 
and  shows  great  strength  on  Pennsylvania's  part. 
But  the  game  was  just  about  what  it  has  Iseen 
called  so  many  times — a  contest  between  "men 
and  boys,"  in  which  the  boys,  handicapped  by  a 
heavy  field  and  weightier  opponents,  played  well 
till  worn  out  and  discouraged — after  which  Penn- 
sylvania ran  up  a  score  almost  as  she  pleased. 

So,  on  the  whole,  this  Cornell  game  is  of  little 
value  in  determining  Pennsylvania's  real  strength, 
and,  on  the  form  displayed  November  23d,  Yale  is 
certainly  the  best  team  of  the  year.  However,  it 
is  but  just  to  say  that  Pennsylvania  always  had 
the  Harvard  game  well  in  hand,  and  might  have 
shown  unexpected  strength  if  called  upon.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  unfair  to  either  team  to  declare  one 
superior  to  the  other,  though  Pennsylvania's 
record  is  certainly  the  better.  At  any  rate,  a 
game  between  Yale  and  Pennsylvania,  each  play- 
ing a  good  kicking  game,  and  with  Thorne  and 
Brooke  as  the  rival  punters,  would  be  the  contest 
of  the  season  and  worth  going  many  a  mile  to 
see.     It  is  too  bad  we  cannot  have  it. 

The  selection  of  an  all-America  team  is  going 
to  give  plenty  of  trouble  this  year,  especially  in 
the  choice  of  the  line  candidates.  It  will  not  be 
surprising  if  the  small  colleges  are  represented 
in  two  or  three  positions. 

The  Pennsylvania  team  has  undoubtedly  closed 
the  most  successful  year  of  its  existence.  The 
team  went  through  the  season  without  losing 
a  game,  and  scored  480  points  to  24  for  oppo- 
nents. The  team  undoubtedly  made  the  mistake 
of  getting  into  shape  too  early,  and  would  have 
played  better  football  in  November  had  the  team 
done  less  work  in  October. 

Individually  the  men  were  fairly  strong  in  all 
positions  and  very  strong  in  some.  Brooke,  at 
full-back,  is  in  a  class  by  himself,  and  was  ably 
seconded  by  his  ends,  who  did  splendid  work  in 
getting  down  on  his  long  punts.  Gelbert,  at  half, 
and  the  three  centre  men,  also  did  fine  work, 
the  guards  doing  considerable  work  in  running 
with  the  ball  and  interfering.  Williams,  at 
quarter,  has  not  lined  up  to  his  previous  record, 
and  was  outclassed  by  Fincke,  of  Yale,  and 
WyckofF,  of  Cornell. 


On  the  whole,  the  Pennsylvania  team  is  fairly 
strong  on  offensive  and  defensive  work,  but  owes 
much  to  Brooke's  kicking  for  its  fine  record. 

Yale  has  the  finest  record  a  Yale  team  has  had 
since  the  modern  game  began.  The  team  started 
in  poorly,  and  continued  so  up  to  about  the  first 
week  in  November;  then  the  good  effects  of  the 
coaching  began  to  show,  and  during  the  last  few 
days  the  team  improved  at  such  a  rate  that  in 
its  game  with  Princeton  the  Yale  team  showed 
better  form  than  any  other  team  has  shown  this 
year.  All  of  which  speaks  well  for  the  Yale 
methods  and  the  Yale  spirit. 

The  Yale  line  was  made  up  of  new  men,  and 
played  only  a  fair  game  individually,  though, 
against  Princeton,  a  decidedly  good  team  game. 
Behind  the  line,  Fincke,  as  quarter,  showed  up 
splendidly,  and  with  Thorne,  De  Witt  and  Jerrems 
made  the  finest  set  of  backs  for  the  year.  Thorne 
is  certainly  the  best  half-back  of  this  season,  and 
perhaps  of  any  season.  But  Yale's  strong  point 
was  the  way  in  which  she  used  the  punts  as  a 
means  of  offense  and  defense.  Aside  from  its 
ability  to  play  a  kicking  game,  Yale's  team  is 
only  fair. 

Princeton's  team  has  made  a  fine  record  with  a 
lot  of  new  men,  and  starts  off  next  season  in 
splendid  shape  with  nearly  all  of  this  year's 
team.  Princeton's  strong  point  was  her  line, 
which  was  very  heavy  and  active,  and  made 
running  by  opponents  of  little  value.  The  backs 
were  also  a  heavy  lot,  but  did  not  play  so  effect- 
ively as  they  should  have  done,  considering  the 
splendid  line  they  had  in  front  of  them.  The 
team  lost  to  Yale  simply  because  it  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  good  kicking  used  at  the 
proper  time,  and  because  it  persisted  in  following 
rushing  tactics.  With  practically  the  same  team 
back  next  year,  Princeton  should  give  a  good 
account  of  herself. 

Harvard's  team  closed  a  rther  poor  season  by 
losing  to  Pennsylvania  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flected great  credit  on  the  players  and  but  very 
little  on  the  coaches  having  the  team  in  charge. 
Up  to  the  first  of  November  there  was  no  head 
coach  and  no  definite  policy  for  the  team  to 
follow.  As  a  result,  the  team  did  not  improve, 
and  played  oq,  day  after  day,  in  a  very  dis- 
couraging fashion.  During  the  last  two  weeks 
Mr.  Deland  was  given  charge,  and  the  men,  with 
some  fixed  policy  to  work  on,  certainly  improved 
wonderfully.  'What  they  w^ould  have  done  if 
properly  handled  from  the  start,  is  hard  to  say. 

The  team,  as  a  whole,  was  very  strong  in  the 
line  on  all  points  save  attacks.  Rice  finally  filled 
one  of  these  well,  and  Gould  did  fairly  at  the 
other.  The  three  centre  men  were  good,  and 
Cabot,  at  end,  was  certainly  as  good  an  end  as 
we  have  seen.  Behind  the  line  the  team  was  not 
strong.  There  were  no  really  good  candidates 
for  quarter,  and  Brewer  was  the  only  man  who 
seemed  up  to  his  old  form  behind  the  line.  As  a 
result,  he  was  called  upon  to  do  nearly  all  the 
ground  gaining,  handle  all  the  punts  and  do  all 
the  punting  and  goal  kicking.  The  strain  was  too 
much  for  so  light  a  man,  and  in  order  to  keep  in 
condition  he  had  to  forego  necessary  practice. 
Hence  his  rather  poor  showing  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania game,  which  was  certainly  the  fault  of 
those  who  put  too  much  upon  him,  rather  than 
the  fault  of  Brewer  himself.  Wrightington  re- 
gained his  form  in  the  Pennsylvania  game,  and 
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certainly  played  fairly,  but  the  backs,  as  a  whole, 
lacked  weight.  The  spirit  of  the  team  in  that 
game  against  such  discouraging  odds  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  encouraging  thing  Harvard  ath- 
letics have  seen  in  years,  and  augurs  well  for  the 
future.  The  team  then  was  not  well  handled 
from  the  coach's  standpoint,  and  was  rather 
weak  behind  the  line.  It  certainly  lacked  a  good 
punter,  which  it  must  have  if  Harvard  is  to  stand 
well  another  year. 

Cornell's  team  has  done  very  well,  when  its 
light  weight  and  the  inexperience  of  its  members 
are  considered.  WyckofF,  at  quarter,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  perhaps  the  most 
useful  quarter  of  the  year,  but  the  team  has  been 
weak  on  the  offensive,  and,  realizing  this,  has  not 
played  well  when  once  behind.  The  team's  best 
game  was  against  Princeton,  when  Princeton 
succeeded  in  scoring  just  once,  and  that  in  the 
last  minute  of  play. 

The  Brown  team  closed  its  very  successful  sea- 
son by  defeating  the  champion  Dartmouth  team 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  by  a  score  of  10-4. 
Brown's  team  was  very  generally  superior,  and 
her  opponents  were  kept  on  the  defensive  for 
nearly  the  whole  playing  time. 

The  play  of  the  Brown  team  has  been  most 
curious,  and  runs  from  remarkably  good  to  rather 
poor.  The  team  was  defeated  by  Yale,  4-0, 
and  tied  with  Yale,  6-6.  Yet  this  same  team 
was  badly  beaten  by  Crescent  Athletic  and  by 
West  Point,  and  seemingly  had  all  it  could  do  to 
defeat  Wesleyan.  Yet  there  is  some  excuse  for 
this  poor  work,  for  the  schedule  certainly  called 
for  too  many  hard  games.  The  team,  when  at 
its  best,  was  strong  in  all  points  of  the  game,  and 
particularly  so  in  the  quickness  of  its  play  and 
the  ability  to  rise  to  an  emergency.  The 
team  had  a  few  simple  and  well-executed  trick 
plays,  which  were  used  with  excellent  judgment 
and  just  frequently  enough  to  keep  opponents  in 
an  anxious  and  uncertain  frame  of  mind.  Trick 
plays  have  their  value,  and  Brown  seems  to  have 
used  hers  to  better  advantage  than  perhaps  any 
other  of  the  leading  teams. 

Individually  the  Brown  team  is  not  particularly 
brilliant,  but  the  men  have  all  played  a  hard 
game,  and  there  have  been  no  real  weak  spots  in 
the  lines  behind  it.  The  place  to  be  assigned  this 
team  is  rather  difificult  to  decide,  but  it  certainly 
ranks  with  West  Point  and  Cornell  very  close 
after  the  four  big  universities,  though  West 
Point  has  perhaps  the  best  record  of  the  three. 

The  New  England  Association,  composed  of 
Dartmouth,  Williams  and  Amherst,  has  closed  a 
very  successful  season,  Dartmouth  again  win- 
ning the  championship.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  when  Dartmouth,  last  fall,  rather  easily  de- 
feated her  two  rivals,  they  protested  against  the 
playing  of  professional  school  men  in  the  Dart- 
mouth team,  and  signified  their  intention  of  with- 
drawing from  the  League  altogether  unless 
Dartmouth  agreed  not  to  play  such  men  in  the 
future.  Dartmouth  was  at  first  inclined  to  stand 
by  her  undoubted  right  to  make  up  her  teams  as 
she  chose,  provided  she  confined  herself  to  ama- 
teurs and  bona  fide  members  of  the  institution, 
even  at  the  expense  of  no  more  games  with  her 
natural  rivals.  But,  after  considerable  discussion, 
she  agreed  to  bar  out  the  professional  school  men. 
so  we  have  in  this  League,  this  year,  three  strictly 
college  teams.    As  a  result,  the  men  are  younger 


and  lighter  than  the  members  of  most  of  the 
teams  usually  representing  our  colleges,  and  so 
are  entitled  to  special  credit  for  the  good  showing 
they  have  made.  The  football  in  this  League 
has  been  fast  and  hard,  yet  clean  and  free  from 
objectionable  features. 

Dartmouth  defeated  Amherst  by  a  score  of  20-0 
and  Williams  by  10-5,  while  Amiierst  won  her 
Williams  game  by  a  score  of  16-0.  Williams 
was  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  losing  many 
of  her  best  men  by  reason  of  accident,  and 
perhaps  would  have  defeated  Amherst  had  she 
been  able  to  get  her  best  men  on  the  field.  Dart- 
mouth made  the  great  mistake  of  getting  her 
men  at  their  best  early  in  October,  which  resulted 
in  a  bad  slump  a  few  weeks  later,  from  which  the 
team  barely  recovered  in  time  for  the  Williams 
game.  This  League  has  some  remarkably  good 
players,  among  them  Captain  Tyler,  of  Amherst, 
who  plays  tackle,  Captain  McCormack,  of  Dart- 
mouth, who  plays  at  quarter,  and  Draper,  of  Wil- 
liams, half-back.  Any  one  of  these  men 
would  have  been  acceptable  in  almost  any  team 
that  has  played  football  this  fall.  To  Captain  Mc- 
Cormack's  splendid  handling  of  his  team  and  the 
general  superiority  of  the  Dartmouth  backs,  the 
victory  of  this  team  is  undoubtedly  due. 

One  of  the  great  disappointments  of  the  sea- 
son has  been  the  failure  of  Annapolis  and  West 
Point  to  secure  permission  for  their  annual  game 
of  football.  The  authorities  allow  them  to 
maintain  teams  and  play  quite  a  full  schedule, 
and  yet,  for  some  reason  rather  hard  to  under- 
stand, deny  them  the  right  to  meet  each  other. 

We  have  heard  less  of  the  Annapolis  team  than 
usual  this  year,  and  so  cannot  judge  so  well  of 
its  real  strength,  but  West  Point  certainly  has 
played  enough  games  to  show  about  where  it 
stands.  The  team  lost  to  Harvard  by  a  small 
score,  made  two  touch-downs  against  Yale  and 
defeated  Brown  twice.  Except  in  the  Harvard 
and  Yale  games,  the  team  was  not  scored  against. 
On  this  showing  it  seems  probable  that  West 
Point  could  have  this  year  defeated  any  of  the 
college  teams  of  the  East  except  the  four  big 
universities:  certainly  a  surprising  strength  for  a 
team  which  is  so  limited  in  its  time  for  practice 
as  this  team  is  said  to  be.  The  school  itself  is 
comparatively  small,  but  has  the  advantage  of 
having  no  members  who  are  not  physically 
sound  and  in  fair  training  the  year  round,  though 
of  course  "physically  sound"  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  of  such  build  and  strength  as  to  re- 
quire only  practice  to  make  a  good  football 
player.  The  team  has  played  all  its  games  at 
home,  which  is  certainly  an  advantage,  but  does 
not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  credit  due  this 
eleven  for  its  fine  work. 

The  season  of  the  athletic  clubs  has  been  a 
sad  mixture  of  good  playing  and  bad  manage- 
ment, and  has  proved  a  decided  fizzle  if  we 
except  the  Boston-Chicago  game  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day.  The  two  New  York  clubs,  Orange  and 
Crescent,  started  off  badly  by  giving  member- 
ship to  any  good  player  they  could  induce  to 
play  on  their  teams.  The  result  was  good  teams, 
but  it  very  early  becgime  apparent  that  many  of 
the  members  of  these  teams  were  not  strictly 
amateurs.  Some  of  the  men  had  been  athletic 
trainers,  and  many  of  them  had  been  charged 
with  professionalism  at  one  time  or  another. 
At  any  rate,  the  teams  did  not  at  all  represent 
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the  clubs  whose  names  they  carried,  but  were 
mere  bodies  of  men  brought  together  solely  to 
play  football,  and  as  such  were  really  no  part  of  the 
clubs  themselves,  and  in  the  true  sense  not  at  all 
representative  of  the  make-up  of  the  clubs. 
The  members  themselves  felt  this  and  the 
majority  of  them  will  doubtless  be  active  enough 
to  prevent  any  such  proceedings  another  year. 
The  final  outcome  of  this  year's  season  in  New 
York  was  a  disgraceful  newspaper  fight,  in  which 
each  side  charged  the  other  with  hiring  profes- 
sionals. Under  the  circumstances  it  was  per- 
haps well  that  the  teams  did  not  meet,  for  the 
game  would  hardly  have  been  a  credit  to  the 
clubs.  However,  the  affair  is  not  without  its  use 
if  the  athletic  clubs  will  apply  in  future  seasons 
the  lesson  the  experience  of  these  two  clubs  must 
have  taught.  Chicago  was  guilty  of  proceedings 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  New  York  club. 
The  team  took  an  extended  eastern  trip  and 
played  good  football,  though  it  was  hinted  that 
some  of  its  men  could  not  pass  muster  as  ama- 
teurs. In  the  annual  game  with  Boston  the 
managers  threw  aside  many  of  their  own  players 
and  drafted  in  the  leading  players  of  various 
western  colleges  just  for  this  one  game.  The 
gartie  itself  was  played  on  a  snowy  field  when 
the  heavy  Chicago  men  were  at  a  great  advan- 
tage, but  the  Boston  men  succeeded  in  making 
the  game  a  tie,  4-4.  For  Chicago,  Hefflefinger 
and  Van  Doozer  did  the  best  work,  while  the 
Waters  brothers  and  Anthony  did  best  fur 
Boston,  though  the  whole  team  deserves  credit 
for  its  good  work  under  discouraging  circum- 
stances against  heavier  opponents. 

The  Boston  team  is  not  open  to  many  of  the 
charges  which  may  truthfully  be  made  against 
the  other  athletic  clubs.  The  amateur  standing 
of  the  men  has  not  been  questioned,  and  Captain 
Waters  has  not  scoured  the  country  for  players 
but  has  used  those  already  members  of  the  club. 
This  team  has  in  the  Waters  brothers  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  pair  of  tackles,  while  Anthony  is 
considered  by  many  the  best  line-bucking  half- 
back now  playing  football.  The  team  tied  Yale, 
Harvard  and  Crescent,  and  did  not  lose  a  game 
during  the  season. 

The  eleven  of  the  Indian  School  at  Carlisle 
has  made  a  record  that  is  little  short  of  marvel- 
ous. Starting  in  the  season  with  absolutely  no 
knowledge  of  the  game,  and  no  record  behind 
them  to  drive  them  on,  these  men  have  dis- 
played an  ability  to  grasp  the  general  ideas  and 
the  details  of  football  that  is  certainly  remark- 
able. The  fact  that  the  players  were  genuine  In- 
dians, and  so  not  possessed  of  all  the  advantages 
of  our  eastern  education  and  civilization,  had 
led  many  people  to  expect  them  to  play  a  rough 
and  not  at  all  a  scientific  game.  On  the  contrary, 
the  play  of  these  men  has  been  free  from  objec- 
tionable features,  and  has  included  many  very  in- 
tricate formations  and  manoeuvres,  all  of  which 
have  been  well  executed.  In  fact,  the  play  of 
the  team  has  been  a  model  which  many  of  our 
eastern  elevens  would  do  well  to  pattern  after. 

The  freshmen  games  this  year  were  unusually 
well  played.  The  Harvard  freshmen  defeated 
Pennsylvania  rather  handily  at  Philadelphia  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  team  was  considerably 
lighter  than  its  opponents. 

At  New  Haven,  Nov.  27th,  the  Yale  youngsters 
defeated  their  Princeton  rivals  by  a  score  of  16-6. 


Princeton  played  several  university  men,  but  the 
Yale  team  won  by  better  team  work  and  taking 
advantage  of  blocked  punts  and  fumbles  on  the 
part  of  her  opponents. 

The  three  preparatory  schools,  Andover,  Exeter 
and  Lawrenceville,  have  played  through  quite 
full  schedules,  and  Andover  at  least  has  succeed- 
ed in  winning  from  some  of  the  minor  colleges. 
Exeter  is  suffering  from  the  bad  reputation 
gained  by  her  action  in  playing  professionals 
some  years  ago;  but  the  school  is  now  un- 
der new  management,  and  should  regain  its  old 
position  in  a  short  time.  There  was  no  Exeter- 
Andover  game  this  year,  but  Lawrenceville  jour- 
neyed to  Andover  and  defeated  the  home  team, 
by  a  score  of  12-10.  Andover  expected  a  bad 
defeat,  and  did  not  get  up  the  courage  to  play 
her  best  till  the  second  half.  Had  the  team 
gone  into  the  first  half  with  a  little  more  spirit,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  result  of  the  game 
would  have  been  different.  As  if  was,  only  a 
missed  goal  stood  between  the  two  teams. 

The  following  table  may  prove  of  interest  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  comparing  the  record  of 
the  various  teams: 

Gaines.  Points. 

Won.  Lost.    Tied.   Won.  Lost. 

Pennsylvania 14       o         o       480       24 

Yale 14       o         I        318        38 

Princeton 10        i  i        224       28 

Harvard 8        2  i        179        35 

Cornell 24  i  28        91 

Brown 7        5  i        150       85 

Amherst 650        174      154 

Dartmouth 6        5  i        174        95 

Williams 4        5  o  85      177 

West  Point 520        141        32 

Hastings  Holyoke. 

football  in  the  south. 

A  few  years  ago  the  most  sanguine  observer 
of  sport  would  not  have  ventured  to  predict  the 
great  popularity  the  game  of  football  in  the 
South  has  attained  to-day.  If  that  observer  had 
said  that  in  the  year  1895  there  would  be  a  game 
played  by  teams  from  comparatively  small  col- 
leges in  which  the  team  and  individual  playing 
were  of  such  excellence  as  to  compare  with  those 
of  the  eastern  universities,  his  remarks  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  but  the  idle  utterances 
of  a  crank.  Yet  the  game  in  the  South  has  ad- 
vanced. Not  steadily,  as  did  tennis  and  other 
kindred  sports,  but  with  yearly  spurts  that  make 
its  growth  phenomenal.  It  has  not  confined 
itself  to  the  larger  colleges,  for  these  are  too 
scattered  and  far  apart.  It  has  been  adopted  by 
the  smaller  colleges,  and  even  by  the  athletic 
clubs,  so  that  the  conditions  have  been  such 
that  the  people  were  educated  to  appreciate  the 
game  and  give  it  the  patronage  that  it  needed 
to  hold  up  its  head  as  the  king  of  manly  sports. 
The  warm  weather  of  the  South,  instead  of 
being  a  factor  to  retard  its  growth,  has  worked 
for  the  game,  and  has  helped  to  draw  the 
crowds  that  have  attended  everywhere.  Even 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  which  is  taken  as 
the  northern  limit  of  southern  football,  has  had 
good  crowds  for  its  early  games,  at  which  time 
the  temperature  was  about  65  degrees,  and 
although  this  was  a  trifle  hot  for  the  game,  the 
players  did  not  complain,  and  put  up  as  good  per- 
formances as  they  did  later  when  the  days  were 
cold. 

There  has  been  a  steady  and  encouraging  in- 
terest in  the  sport,  and  the  crowds  have,  in  nearly 
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all  cases,  supported  the  games  financially,  and 
have  given  them  the  means  to  train  and  pay  ex- 
penses. The  southern  country  is  not  as  thickly 
populated  as  the  East,  where  every  county  has 
numbers  of  closely  lying  towns  that  sen'd  their 
quota  of  spectators  to  the  games.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  playing  has  been  of  such  excellence  as 
to  attract  not  only  people  from  all  over  each 
State,  but  possibly  those  who  love  the  game  from 
other  States. 

Not  the  least  pleasant  feature  of  the  game  has 
been  the  intercourse  it  has  fostered  between  the 
States.  Kentucky  has  played  Tennessee,  Ohio 
and  other  States.  Tennessee  has  battled  with 
North  Carolina,  and  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence 
to  hear  a  player  talking  of  friends  in  another 
State  who  have  been  gained  on  the  gridiron. 

The  faculties  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
have  been  quick  to  see  that  the  game  was  a  draw- 
ing card  when  a  good  team  was  in  the  field  to 
represent  their  college,  and  have  fostered  the  in- 
terest of  the  men,  with  the  result  that  every  good 
team  in  the  field  has  helped  to  bring  in  new 
students  and  to  make  the  college  better  known. 

There  has  been  little  taint  of  professionalism 
in  the  game  as  yet,  and  probably  will  be  little 
until  the  deluge  of  players  from  the  East  turn 
their  faces  southward  and  take  the  places  that 
will  be  made  for  them  on  the  teams  of  the  South. 
It  has  been  feared  by  the  sportsmen  of  Dixie  that 
this  would  be  the  case  in  the  near  future.  The 
eastern  college  man  graduates  from  his  univer- 
sity a  finished  player  and  turns  to  the  South  and 
West  for  a  means  of  continuing  in  the  game. 
There  has  been  an  university  man  from  the  East 
coaching  nearly  every  team  in  Dixie.  They  have 
done  well,  as  is  shown  by  the  great  games  played 
by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee 
and  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  universities.  But 
this  can  not  last  always.  The  places  of  coach 
will  be  filled,  and  then  a  place  must  be  made  for 
new  offerings  from  the  East.  It  is  these  men  who 
will  become  paid  players,  it  is  feared,  and  will 
hurt  the  game. 

Whatever'  may  happen  in  the  future,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  most  unexpected  gratification  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  few  men  who  were  first  intrepid 
enough  to  introduce  the  game  of  football  in  the 
South  and  to  give  it  that  impetus  from  which  it  is 
still  rising.  There  has  been  no  sport  that  has  re- 
ceived the  patronage  of  the  ladies  of  the  South 
as  has  football,  and  not  a  little  of  its  popularity 
has  been  due  to  them. 

Which  team  of  the  South  stands  at  the  head  in 
Dixie  ?  The  question  is  a  perplexing  one,  and 
can  only  be  settled  after  the  games  played  by 
each  team  have  been  compared,  and  even  then 
it  can  hardly  be  decided.  Those  teams  which 
defeated  another  have  in  turn  been  defeated  by 
other  elevens,  and  the  gains  and  losses  are  so  near- 
ly even  that  at  least  three  teams  are  nearly  on 
an  equal  footing.  The  North  Carolina  University 
eleven,  the  Vanderbilt  University,  and  possibly 
the  Suwanee  teams,  each  won  from  the  other  and 
from  outside  teams  that  had  defeated  at  least 
one  of  the  trio.  North  Carolina  defeated 
Suwanee  12  to  o,  and  were  in  turn  outplayed  by 
Suwanee  a  few  days  later.  Virginia  won  from 
Vanderbilt,  and  Center  College,  of  Kentucky, 
played  Vanderbilt  to  a  tie,  neither  side  scoring. 

State  College  played  and  defeated  during  the 
season  Louisville  Athletic  Club,  one  of   the  crack 


teams  of  the  South,  and  Center.  They  were  de- 
feated by  Ohio  University,  Purdue  and  Butler, 
Indiana.  Center,  the  big  Kentucky  college,  won 
games  from  Louisville  Athletic  Club  and  Ohio 
University,  and  were  in  turn  defeated  by  State. 
The  game  between  them  and  Vanderbilt  was  a 
tie,  the  score  being  o  to  o. 

Central  University,  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  a  big 
college  which  was  one  of  the  first  to  put  a  team 
m  the  field  when  the  game  became  popular 
several  years  ago,  won  a  game  from  Kentucky 
University  and  lost  to  Louisville  Athletic  Club 
and  to  Vanderbilt.  The  Louisville  Athletic  Club, 
the  best  known  organization  of  the  kind  in  the 
South,  started  out  well  and  won  from  Butler 
(Ind.),  Bethel  (Ky.)  and  Central  (Ky.).  They 
could  not  win  from  Indiana  University,  State 
(Ky.),  nor  Center  (Ky.).  From  this  it  can  be 
seen  that  North  Carolina  has  a  shade  the  best  of 
things,  with  Vanderbilt  second,  then  Suwanee 
and  the  Kentucky  colleges  following. 

The  men  from  the  eastern  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, who  came  South  when  the  need  of  coaches 
was  felt  in  the  southern  teams,  have  succeeded 
in  making  players  of  great  excellence.  They 
have  in  all  cases  been  accorded  the  greatest 
hospitality  and  have  been  made  not  only  college 
heroes,  but  even  in  some  cases  society  lions. 
Trenchard,  the  great  Pennsylvania  player,  has 
had  charge  of  North  Carolina;  Lowndes,  of  Yale, 
has  handled  Center;  Mason,  from  Cornell, 
coached  State  College  of  Kentucky;  and  Frew, 
formerly  Assistant  Instructor  at  Harvard,  looked 
and  will  continue  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  Louisville  Athletic  Club.  A  number  of  other 
Eastern  men  have  acted  in  the  interests  of 
southern  teams  and  have  brought  the  game  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection  in  that  country. 

Of  the  players  themselves.  Cook,  Colvin  and 
Staples,  of  Center  ;  Gains  and  Brink,  of  Central  ; 
Carnahan,  Frasier  and  Short,  of  State  ;  Frew, 
Swango,  Glore  and  McDonald,  of  Louisville 
Athletic  Club,  made  the  game  in  Kentucky,  and 
their  playing  can  be  taken  as  an  average  for  the 
work  of  the  men  of  the  colleges  further  south. 
There  are,  of  course,  more  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  State  of  Kentucky  than  there  are  in 
any  State  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line, 
and  they  have  had  more  teams  of  note  in  the 
field  than  has  any  one  of  the  southern  States. 
As  a  sample  of  the  size  of  the  colleges  there  are 
nearly  four  hundred  students  at  Center,  I  believe, 
and  there  are  many  of  the  other  colleges  who 
have  nearly  as  many. 

A.  C.  Robinson. 

FOOTBALL    IN    THE   WEST. 

Although  a  few  minor  games  were  played 
early  in  December,  the  season  practically 
closed  with  the  Saturday  after  Thanksgiving 
Day.  There  are  no  Leagues  in  the  West, 
and  therefore  no  technical  championships ; 
but  the  various  colleges  naturally  drift  into  cir- 
cuits of  teams  fairly  well  matched,  and  the  com- 
petition in  each  class  is  keen.  As  nearly  as  can  be 
judged  by  the  scores  of  the  season's  play.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  leads  the  western  colleges, 
having  suffered  no  defeat  at  home,  and  losing  to 
Harvard  by  the  creditable  score  of  o  to  4.  North- 
western University  and  Beloit  College  have  each 
been  prominent  in  their  classes.  The  standard  of 
play   has   been    higher    than    ever   before,    but 
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charges  of  professionalism  were  so  frequent  as  to 
detract  from  the  honor  of  the  records,  and  the 
much-vaunted  faculty  interference  and  regula- 
tion of  last  springseem  to  have  borne  little  fruit. 
In  California  great  preparations  had  been  made 
for  the  event  of  the  season,  the  annual  match 
between  Stanford  University  and  University  of 
California.  So  keen  was  the  desire  to  win,  that 
each  team  imported  a  famous  coach  from  the 
East,  Stanford  securing  the  services  of  Walter 
Camp,  the  well-known  authority,  while  California 
employed    Butterworth,    Yale's   renowned    full- 


back. The  game  was  played  November  28th, 
in  a  rain-storm.  Ten  thousand  people  braved 
the  inclement  weather  and  were  well  paid  by  a 
closely  contested  game,  ending  in  a  tie,  each 
team  scoring  five  points.  Berkeley  should  have 
scored  twice,  but  made  costly  fumbles  at  critical 
points  and  seemed  sure  to  lose,  when,  a  few 
minutes  before  the  call  of  time,  Ransome,  the 
full-back,  who  had  been  playing  a  grand  game, 
fairly  outdid  himself,  and,  by  a  succession  of 
brilliant  efforts,  evened  the  score. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 


GOLF. 


THE    LADY   CHAMPION. 


The  official  establishment  of  the  title  and  rank 
of  lady  champion  of  the  U  .  S.  A.  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  golf  that  is  natural,  and  espe- 
cially gratifying  to  Outing,  in  whose  pages,  six 
years  ago — before  indeed  any  organized  golf  club 
existed — the  claim  of  <'Golf  for  women"  was 
established.  The  progress  of  the  game  has  am- 
ply justified  the  conclusions  of  that  article.  On 
every  links,  from  the  farthest  South  to  extreme 
North  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  ladies 
have  been  enthusiastic  supporters  of  golf,  and 
ardent  and  skillful  practitioners.  What  more 
natural,  then,  than  that  the  sanction  of  the  U.  S. 
Golf  Association  should  be  readily  granted  to 
the  establishment  of  a  contest  which  should  re- 
sult in  the  donning  of  the  coveted  official  title  of 
champion  ;  and  what  more  graceful  than  that 
such  high  dignitaries  amongstthe  male  exponents 
of  the  game  as  W.  D.  Winthrop,  W.  H.  Sands  and 
H.  O.  Tallmadge,  should  provide  the  material 
tokens  which  should  accompany  the  title  and  re- 
ward the  less  successful  aspirants. 

The  links  selected  were  the  Meadow  Brook  and 
all  the  details  left  to  its  chairman,  Mr.  O.  W.  Bird. 
The  first  prize  was  a  silver  cup,  presented  by  W. 
D.  Winthrop  and  W.  H.  Sands;  the  second,  a  gold 
medal,  and  the  third,  a  silver  medal,  the  gifts  of 
H.  O.  Tallmadge  and  W.  H.  Sands. 

There  were  fifteen  entries,  as  follows  :  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Thomas,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooper  and  Miss  N.  C. 
Sargent,  from  the  Essex  County  Country  Club, 
Manchester,  Mass. ;  Miss  Bird  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Hitchcock,  Jr. ,  from  the  Meadow  Brook  Club ;  Mrs. 
Arthur  Turnure,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Brown  and  Mrs. 
L.  B.  Barnes,  from  the  Shinnecock  Hills  Golf 
Club;  Mrs.  William  Shippen,  Miss  A.  Howland 
Ford,  Miss  L.  F.  Field,  Miss  Helen  Shelton  and 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Morgan,  from  the  Morris  County  Golf 
Club;  Miss  Anna  Sands,  Miss  Harrison  and  Mrs. 
Devereaux  Emmett,  from  the  Newport  Golf  Club. 

The  contest  took  place  on  the  Meadow  Brook 
links  on  Saturday,  November  9th,  and  was  com- 
menced under  conditions  seldom  met  with  here, 
but  common  enough  in  the  less  favored  land  from 
which  golf  has  been  imported, — sticky  ground  and. 
heavy  hanging  mist.  Fortunately,  the  latter  en- 
tirely disappeared  and  the  former,  to  some  extent, 
as  the  games  progressed.  The  course  was  twice 
round  nine  holes,  and  the  championship  and  sil- 
ver cup  were  won  by  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Brown,  of 
the  Shinnecock  Hills  Golf  Club,  with  a  score  of 
132. 

Following  is  the  complete  summary  of  scores  : 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Brown,  Shinnecock  Hills  Club, 
out,  69;   in,    63 — 132  ;  Miss  N.  C.   Sargent,  Essex 


County  Country  Club,  out,  70;  in,  64 — 134  ;Mrs. 
W.  B.  Thomas,  Essex  County  Country  Club,  out, 
75;  in,  66 — 141;  Mrs.  William  Shippen,  Morris 
County  Golt  Club,  out,  74:  in,  71 — 145;  Miss  Har- 
rison, Shinnecock  Hills  Golf  Club,  out,  80  ;  in, 
70^150;  Miss  Anna  Sands,  Newport  Golf  Club, 
out,  77;  in,  78 — 155;  Miss  A.  Howland  Ford,  Mor- 
ris County  Golf  Club,  Out,  86;  in,  72 — 158;  Mrs. 
Arthur  Turnure,  Shinnecock  Hills  Golf  Club,  out, 
75 ;  in,8o — 155 ;  Miss  Helen  Shelton, Morris  County 
Golf  Club,  out,  80;  in,  81 — 161;  Mrs.  Fellowes 
Morgan,  Morris  County  Golf  Club,  out,  90;  in, 
74 — 164;  Miss  May  Bird,  Meadow  Brook  Hunt  Club, 
out,  90;  in,  83 — 173;  Miss  Louise  F,  Field,  Morris 
County  Golf  Club,  out,  96 — withdrew. 

Lakewood,  N.  y. — The  tournament  of  Novem- 
ber 14th  gathered  a  notable  band  of  the  best 
players  in  the  contest  for  the  Laurel  House  cup. 

IN   THE    FIRST    ROUND 

James  A.  Park  beat  W.  H.  Sands,  i  up. 

Arthur  L.  Livermore,  St.  Atidrew's,  beat  F.  A. 
Walthew,  Knollwood,  5  up,  4  to  play. 

Jasper  Lynch,  Lakewood,  beat  S.  Parkman 
Shaw,  Lenox,  6  up,  5  to  play. 

B.  Spaulding  de  Garmendia,  St.  Andrew's,  beat 
J.  R.  Chadwick,  Richmond  County,  i  up,  19  holes 
played. 

H.  R.  Sweeny,  Albany  County  Club,  beat  John 
Reid,  St.  Andrew's,  by  default. 

H.  G.  Trevor,  Shinnecock  Hills,  beat  the  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  St.  Andrew's,  by  default. 

W.  T.  Gray,  St.  Andrew's,  beat  Robert  Bage 
Kerr,  5  up,  4  to  play. 

L.  B.  Stoddart,  St.  Andrew's,  beat  J.  M.  Knapp, 
St.  Andrew's,  5  up,  4  to  play. 

James  A.  Tyng,  Morris  County,  beat  Robert  F. 
Phifer,  Lenox,  4  up,  3  to  play. 

Dr.  Paul  Kimball,  Lakewood,  beat  Malcolm 
Graham,  Richmond  County,  5  up,  3  to  play. 

James  Converse,  Lakewood,  beat  Arthur  B. 
Claflin,  2  up,  i  to  play. 

IN    THE    SECOND    ROUND 

H.  R.  Sweeny  beat  A.  L.  Livermore,  4  up,  3  to 
play. 

H.  G.  Trevor  beat  B.  S.  de  Garmendia,  6  up,  5 
to  play. 

Jasper  Lynch  beat  James  Park,  4  up,  3  to  play. 

Dr.  Paul  Kimball  beat  James  Converse,  9  up,  8 
to  play. 

L.  B.  Stoddart  beat  J.  A.  Tyng,  6  up,  4  to  play. 

W.  T.  Gray,  St.  Andrew's,  drew  a  bye. 

IN    THE    THIRD    ROUND 

Jasper  Lynch  beat  H.  R.  Sweeny72  up  and  i 
to  play. 
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H.  G.  Trevor  beat  W.  T.  Gray,  4  up  and  2  to 
play. 

SEMI-FINALS. 
L.  B.  Stoddart  beat  Dr.   Paul  T.  Kimball,  8  up 
and  6  to  play. 

Jasper  Lynch  beat  H.  G.  Trevor,  4  up  and  3  to 
play. 

The  final  score  by  strokes  was  : 
L.  B.  Stoddart  ..54456544     4-41 
4547   II     686    ..-51 

Total  for  17  holes 92 

Jasper   Lynch  .-55457454     4-43 
454-46664    ..-39 

Total  for  17  holes 82 

Handicap  tournament  on  the  same  day,  No- 
vember X4th,  brought  out  a  large  field  of  play- 
ers. Twenty-seven  handed  in  their  scores.  Dr. 
Paul  Kimball,  of  the  Lakewood  Golf  Club,  won  the 
match  with  a  net  score  of  85.  James  A.  Tyng, 
of  the  Morris  County  Golf  Club,  was  second,  with 
a  net  score  of  86,  and  the  third  honor  went  to 
George  E.  Armstrong,  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Club, 
whose  net  score  was  87.  L.  B.  Stoddart  made 
the  lowest  scratch  score,  86,  but  he  had  to  add 
four  strokes,,  making  his  total  90.  The  sum- 
mary : 

Dr.  Paul  T.  Kimball,  Lakewood,  45,  45 — gross, 
90;  handicap,  5;  net,  85. 

James  A.  Tyng,  Morris  County,  48,  41 — 89,  3, 
86. 

G.  E.  Armstrong,  St.  Andrew's,  41,  48 — 89,  2, 
87. 

W.  H.  Sands,  St.  Andrew's,  43,  45 — 88,  scratch, 
88. 

Robert  Bage  Kerr,  Lakewood,  46,  47 — 93,  5, 
88. 

W.  T,  Gray,  St.  Andrew's,  47,  46—93,  5,  88. 

H.  R.  Sweeney,  Albany  Country  Club,   52,  42 

—94,  4,  90- 

L.  B.  Stoddart,  St.  Andrew's,  45,  41 — 86,  add 
4,  90. 

E.  H.  McCullough,  Philadelphia  Country  Club, 
56,  46 — 102,  10,  92. 

Malcolm  Graham,  Richmond  County  Club,  53, 
49 — 102,  ID,  92. 

H.  W.  Taft,  St.  Andrew's,  51,  48—99,  7,  92. 

George  W.  Stockley,  Lakewood,  56,  46 — 102, 
10,  92. 

A.  B.  Claflin,  Lakewood,  54,  55 — 109,  16,  93. 
S.  Parkman  Shaw,  Lenox,  49,  51 — 100,  7,  93. 
James  Park,  St.  Andrew's,  46,  47 — 93,  scratch, 

93- 
John  Reid,  St.  Andrew  s,  53,  50—103,  10,  93. 

F.  A.  Walthew,  KnoUwood  Country  Club,  56, 
45—101,  7,  94. 

H.  G.  Trevor,  Shinnecock,  52,  46 — 98,  4,  94. 
J.  M.  Knapp,  St.  Andrew's,  49,  53 — 102,  7,  95. 
J.  W.  Morey,  Lakewood,   50,  58 — 108,  12,  96. 
O.  Hochmeyer,  Richmond  County,  50,  56 — 106, 
8,  98. 
James  Converse,  Lakewood,  61,  53 — 114,  16,  98. 

C.  S.  Childs,  Philadelphia,  54,  58 — 112,   14,  98. 
R.  F.  Phifer,  Lenox,  55,  50 — 105,  6,  99. 

J.  R.  Chadwick,  Richmond  County,  53,  58 — 
III,  8,  103. 

D.  L.  Schwartz,  Lakewood,  67,  60 — 127,  18, 
109. 

B.  S.  de  Garmendia,  St.  Andrew's,  56,  72 — 128, 
6,  122. 


St.  Andrew's. — Thanksgiving  Day  is  always  a 
field  day  at  St.  Andrew's.  This  year  the  contest 
was  an  inter-club  foursome,  for  silver  pitchers, 
presented  by  Mr.  Trevor,  twice  over  an  eighteen- 
hole  course.  S.  B.  Stoddart  and  W.  H.  Sands,  so 
often  pitted  against  each  other,  played  together 
and  won. 

The  players  with  scores  for  the  different  rounds 
of  nine  holes,  as  the  course  is  a  nine-hole  one, 
follow: 

Tst  Nine      ■zd  ^d        .  a,tk 

Teams.  Holes.    Nine.     Nine.    Nine.   Total. 

St.  Andrew's — 

W.  H.  Sands, 

L.  B.  Stoddart 46  48  48  47  189 

St.  Andrew's — 

James  Park, 

J.C.  TenEyck 50  47  48  50  195 

St.  Andrew's — 

A.  L.  Livermore, 

G.  E.  Armstrong 49  45  52  53  igg 

Philadelphia  Country  Club— 

W.  Starr, 

G.  D.  Fowle 57  57  57  50  217 

Shinnecock  Hilis — 

John  Reid,  Jr., 

Rego  Terry,  Jr 56  55  51  61  223 

Richmond  County — 

J.  R.  Chadwick, 

A.  E.  Paterson 60  58  55  49  222 

St.  Andrew's — 

Alex.  Moffat, 

W.  E.  Hodgman 57  53  55  56  221 

Lakewood — 

Jasper  Lynch, 

Dr.  Paul  Kimball 61  56  54  52  223 

St.  Andrew's — 

J.  M.  Knapp, 

R.  L.  Cuthbert 63  63  58  66  250 

Shinnecock  Hills — 

H.  G.  Trevor, 

Fred  Betts 60  61  51  54  226 

St.  Andrew's— 

R.  S.  de  Garmendia, 

J.K.Taylor 65  57  53  59  234 

Brookline  Country  Club — 

G.  T.  Rice, 

M.J.Henry 57  62  50  57  226 

Knollwood. — The  same  day,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Reynal's 
silver  cup  resulted  as  follows: 

First  Second  Handi- 

Players.                          Round.  Round.  Gross,      cap.     Net. 

G.  D.  T.  Leith 138         135  263  70  193 

Mrs.  Paul  G.  Thebaud. .  .139          13S  277  80  197 

L.  E.  Van  Etten 99         100  199  o  199 

Austin  Kelley 129         140  269  70  199 

F.  A.  Walthew m            98  209  o  209 

P.  Gilbert  Thebaud 126         128  254  30  224 

T.  Gillender 157          156  313  70  243 

E.  H.  Clark 130         142  272  36  236 

G.  W.  Garth 132         131  263  o  263 

Montclair. — Two  tournaments  were  contested 
on  the  Montclair  links  on  Thanksgiving.  The 
ladies'  prize,  a  set  of  golf  clubs,  was  won  by  Miss 
Edith  A.  Owen.  Paul  fJarrison  won  the  gentle- 
men's tournament. 

In  the  ladies'  tournament  the  results  were: 
Names.  Gross.     Handicap.     Net. 

Miss  Mary  Van  Lennep 100         scratch  100 

Mrs.  Fred   M.Harrison 106  9  97 

Miss  Edith  A.  Owen 105  8  97 

Miss  Maud  Owen 122  12  tn 

Mrs.  Arthur  Schroeder. 120  15  115 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Thorpe 120  15  105 

Mrs.  J.  Ryerson no         scratch  no 

Miss  E.  Ryerson 127  12  115 

The  contestants  in  the  men's  tournament  fin- 
ished as  follows: 

Narnes.                                           Gross.      Handicap.  Net. 

Fred  M.  Harrison 169  16  153 

Paul  Harrison        140  10  130 

Arthur  Schroeder 133  scratch  133 

H.  C.  Piper 162  20  142 

R.H.Thorpe 192  22  170 

C.  H.   Pray 199  30  169 

George  S.  Brown 204  30  174 

C.  Turner. 
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OUTING  FOR  JANUARY. 


YACHTING. 


DUNRAVEN  S   CHARGES. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  has  treated  this 
matter  with  characteristic  dignity  and  intelH- 
gence.  Alargemajorityof  the  prominent  members 
of  the  club  attended  a  special  meeting  held  No- 
vember i8th.  The  secretary  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  C.  O.  Iselin,  briefly  rehearsing  the  statements 
published  by  Dunraven  and  asking  that  the  club 
take  steps  to  refute  the  imputations  made  against 
the  honesty  of  Mr.  Iselin  and  his  employees  on 
the  Defeftder,  as  well  as  to  vindicate  the  good 
name  of  the  club  and  American  yachtsmen.  By 
unanimous  vote,  the  club  appointed  Messrs.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  William  C.  Whitney  and  George 
L.  Rives  a  committee  with  power  to  take  such 
action  as  they  thought  due  to  the  accused  parties. 
The  members  of  this  committee  are  well  and 
favorably  known  on  eithei'  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  their  acceptance  of  this  trust  guarantees 
that  the  affair  will  be  probed  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  truth  ascertained  and  proclaimed  to  the 
world. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  and  for  a 
complete  record,  we  append  the  official  corre- 
spondence in  full. 

"  New  York,  Nov.  i8,  1893. 
'*'  To  the  Nevj  York  Yacht  Club. 

"Gentlemen:  I  desire  to  lay  before  you  for  your  con- 
sideration to-day  the  charges  made  by  Lord  Dunraven  in 
his  Ittter  to  the  London  Field,  of  which  the  annexed  is  a 
copy. 

"A  careful  perusal  of  his  letter  will  show  that  Lord 
Dunraven  makes  the  charge  that,  after  having  been  meas- 
ured for  the  cup  races  in  September  last,  the  Defender  was 
surreptitiously  loaded  so  as  to  sink  her  four  inches  deeper 
in  the  water;  that  she  sailed  in  that  condition  on  the  first 
day's  race,  and  that  immediately  after  that  race  the  ballast 
so  loaded  was  secretly  removed,  so  that,  when  remeasured 
the  next  day,  Sunday,  no  discrepancy  was  found  to  exist 
between  the  two  measurements.  While  Lord  Dunraven 
intimates  that  1  was  not  personally  cognizant  of  the  fraud, 
the  charge  is  none  the  less  explicit. 

"  Now,  Lord  Dunraven  is  an  experienced  yachtsman, 
and  when  he  made  this  charge  he  knew  perfectly  well,  as 
every  yachtsman  knows,  that  it  was  a  practical  impossibil- 
ity for  such  a  thing  as  he  charges  to  have  been  done  on  the 
Defender  between  her  measurement  on  Friday  and  her 
sailing  on  Saturday  without  being  known  or  made  known 
to  me,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  Defender  and 
in  the  name  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  was  charged 
with  the  sole  responsibility  of  managing  her  during  the 
race.  Officers  and  men  to  the  number  of  thirty-eight  were 
on  board  all  the  intervening  time,  and  it  is  impossible  that 
the  fourteen  tons  of  ballast  necessary  to  accomplish  the  re- 
sult charged  could  have  been  put  into  her  on  Friday  night 
and  taken  out  again  before  Sunday  without  the  fact  being 
known  to  a  large  number  of  witnesses. 

"  I  was  responsible  for  the  proper  officering  and  manning 
of  the  yacht.  I  personally  examined  the  Defender''s  hold 
and  every  part  of  her  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  immedi- 
ately before  the  race,  and  I  know  the  absolute  falsity  of  the 
imputation.  1  consider  myself,  therefore,  as  standing  be- 
fore the  world  solemnly  charged  by  Lord  Dunraven  with 
an  oflence  as  base  as  could  possibly  be  imputed  to  a  sports- 
man and  a  gentleman,  and  which  I  indignantly  resent  and 
repel,  and  more  than  that,  with  having  betrayed  the  confi- 
dence of  my  associates  in  the  ownership  of  the  Defender. 
the  trust  placed  in  me  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  and 
the  good  name  of  my  country,  whose  reputation  for  fair 
play  was  involved  in  the  contest. 

"  Lord  Dunraven  claims  to  have  sailed  the  race  on  Sat- 
urday, after  being  satisfactorily  assured  that  he  had  been 
cheated  in  the  fraudulent  overloading  of  the  Defender.  He 
sailed  the  next  race  on  the  loth.  with  the  same  conviction 
on  his  mind  that  on  the  first  day's  race  he  had  been  cheated. 
He  broke  off  the  last  day's  race  not  upon  any  such  ground, 
but  on  the  entirely  distinct  ground  that  the  course  would 
not  and  could  not  be  kept  clear.  He  went  home,  and  after 
a  silence  of  more  than  two  months,  he  makes  this  odious 
charge  in  a  communication,  addressed  not  to  me  nor  to  the 
owners  of  the  Defender,  nor  to  either  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  or  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  whom  we  respectively 
represented  in  the  races  for  the  America's  Cuo.  but  to  a 


public  newspaper  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  read  or  reply  to  before 
it  had  already  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen. 

"  Rehing  upon  its  belief  in  my  integrity,  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  deemed  itself  justified  in  placing  its  honor  and 
that  of  the  country  in  my  hands  in  the  conduct  of  the 
race.  I  could  not  have  imagined  that,  in  assuming  that 
trust,  I  should  expose  myself  and  you  to  such  gross  impu- 
tations. But  now  that  they  have  been  made,  I  place  myself 
in  your  hands,  in  order  that  the  club  may  take  such  steps 
as  It  sees  fit,  not  alone  to  vindicate  the  Defender  and  the 
honor  of  her  owners,  but  also  to  refute  the  imputation  cast 
upon  the  good  faith  of  the  club  and  the  country.  I  have 
the  honor  to  remain  very  respectfully  yours. 

"C.  Oliver  Iselin." 

To  this  was  annexed  a  copy  of  Lord  Dunraven's  state- 
ment as  printed  in  the  Field.  The  Earl,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, said  that,  after  the  original  agreement  was  signed, 
ex-Commodore  James  D.  Smith,  of  the  Cup  Committee,  in- 
formed him  that  Mr.  Iselin  was  anxious  to  have  the  agree- 
ment amended  so  as  to  have  one  clear  week  day  intervene 
between  races.  To  this  Lord  Dunraven  said  he  agreed, 
and  took  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  reopening  of  the 
agreement  to  press  upon  the  committee,  in  the  following 
letter,  views  on  the  subject  of  measuring : 

"439  Fifth  Avenue,  Sept.  5,  1895. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Canfield:  I  have  received  your  letter  noti- 
fying me  of  the  alteration  of  the  dates. 

'"That  question  having  been  reopened,  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  another  matter  which,  on  reflection,  I  do 
not  consider  satisfactory.  This  contest  may  possibly  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  It  is  obvious 
that  alterations  in  the  L.  W.  L.  length  of  a  vessel  mav. 
under  present  conditions,  be  made  without  an  owner's 
knowledge,  and  without  possibility  of  detection.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  guard  absolutely  against  such  an 
occurrence.  But  these  contests  cannot  be  compared  with 
ordinary  races,  and,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  of 
the  owners,  who  have  to  do  their  best  to  see  that  rules  are 
obeyed,  it  is  surely  right  and  necessary  that  the  Cup 
Committee  should  take  every  precaution  to  see  that  the 
vessels  sail  on  their  measured  L.  W.  L.  length. 

"  For  this  reason  I  request  that  the  measurer  be  instruct- 
ed to  mark  each  vessel's  measured  L.  W.  L.  length  on  the 
stem  and  stern,  and  to  take  any  steps  that  he  or  the  com- 
mittee think  advisable,  by  remeasurement  at  any  time,  or 
any  other  means,  to  ascertain  that  the  L.  W.  L.  length,  as 
measured,  is  not  exceeded  in  sailing.  To  mark  the  ves- 
sels is  a  perfectly  simple  matter;  a  scratch  with  a  file  or 
chisel  and  a  distinct  paint  mark  would  suffice. 

"  Yours  very  truly,        Dunraven." 

Lord  Dunraven  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Defender  s 
water  line  was  altered,  by  the  addition  of  ballast,  in  the 
following  terms : 

"  To  that  letter  I  received  no  written  reply,  but  was 
given  verbally  to  understand  that  the  committee  saw  no 
object  in  reconsidering  the  points  involved.  I  did  not  fur- 
ther press  the  matter,  as  I  considered  the  committee  re- 
sponsible, and  that  unless  necessity  compelled  I  had  no 
right  to  insist. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  Mr.  Smith  and  myself 
on  board  of  Valkyrie's  tender,  the  City  of  Bridgeport ,  on 
Sept.  6.  The  first  race  was  sailed  on  Sept.  7.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  Defender  did  not  sail  on  her  measured  L.  W. 
L.  length  during  that  race. 

"  I  should  first  explain  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  none 
of  the  gentlemen  interested  in  Defender  lived  on  board 
her,  or  on  board  of  her  tender,  the  Hattie  Palmer :  that 
Defender's  crew  slept  on  board  her.  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, a  good  deal  of  material,  men's  cots,  etc.,  had  to 
be  transferred  backward  and  forward  between  the  hattie 
Palmer  and  Defender. 

"A  good  opportunity  was  afforded  us  of  observing  De- 
fender when  she  lay  close  to  us  in  the  Erie  Basin  previous 
to  docking  after  her  final  trial  race  with  Vigilant.on  Aug. 
31.  When  she  came  into  the  basin  to  be  measured  on  Sept. 
6,  it  was  plain  to  me,  as  to  all  on  board  the  City  of  Bridge- 
port, that  she  was  floating  considerably  higher  than  on  the 
former  occasion.  That  was,  of  course,  quite  unobjection- 
able. I  may  mention  that,  according  to  Mr.  Hyslop,  the 
official  measurer,  Defender  w^as  some  6  inches  shorter  when 
measured  for  the  Cup  races  than  when  measured  for  the 
Goelet  Cup  race.  Both  yachts  lay  inside  Sandy  Hook  on 
Friday  night;  Defender' sX.&nAt.r,  the  Hattie  Palmer,  Xny 
alongside  her,  and  the  crew  were  at  work  from  dark  to  i  in 
the  morning. 

"  On  Saturday  morning  early  my  attention  was  drawn 
by  those  on  board  the  City  of  Bridgeport,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  her  American  crew,  to  the  effect  that  Defend- 
er was  visibly  deeper  in  the  water  than  when  measured. 
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She  so  appeared  to  me  ;  but  as  her  tender  was  alongside 
and  engaged,  apparently,  in  taking  material  out  of  her,  it 
was  impossible  to  form  a  definite  opinion  at  that  time. 

'■  When  I  put  Mr.  Henderson,  my  representative,  on 
board  Defender  about  q  a.  m.,  after  the  Hattie  Falvier  had 
left  her,  I  felt  perfectly  certain  that  Defender  was  im- 
mersed deeper  than  when  measured.  Not  only  was  her 
bobstay  bolt  nearer  the  water,  which  might  have  been  the 
result  of  alteration  of  trim,  but  judging  by  the  line  of 
bronze  plating,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  pipe  amidships  which 
was  flush  with  the  water  when  measured  was  nowhere  vis- 
ible, she  was,  in  my  deliberate  opinion,  floating  about  four 
inches  deeper  in  the  water  than  when  measured. 

"  I  was  reluctant  to  make  a  formal  complaint  to  the  Cup 
Committee  on  a  matter  which  it  was,  of  course,  impossible 
for  me  to  verify;  and  in  any  case  nothing  could  be  done  be- 
fore the  race  was  started;  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  Latham  Fish, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  came  on  board  Valkyrie  as 
Defender  s  representative,  and  before  the  race  was  started, 
I  stated  the  whole  case  to  him;  told  him  I  thought  some 
mistake  had  been  made,  and  that  all  the  weight  put  into 
Defender,  after  measurement,  had  not  been  taken  out  be- 
fore the  race  ;  that  I  was  positively  certain  she  was  sailing 
at  least  a  foot  beyond  her  proper  length,  and  I  requested 
him  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  mat- 
ter to  the  committee.  Mr.  Fish  asked  me  what  suggestions 
I  could  make,  and  I  replied  to  the  effect  that  I  wished  the 
committee  to  put  one  of  their  members,  or  some  reliable 
representative,  on  board  of  each  yacht  immediately  after 
the  race,  and  to  have  both  vessels  remeasured,  if  possible, 
that  evening.  If  that  were  impossible,  then  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  or  their  representatives,  should  stay 
on  board  in  charge  of  the  vessels  until  they  were  measured; 
that  the  L.  W.  L.  should  be  marked  on  both  vessels  exter- 
nally in  such  a  way  as  to  be  plainly  visible,  and  that  the 
committee  should  take  any  other  steps  they  thought  desira- 
ble to  insure  that  the  yachts  should  not  exceed  their  L.W.L. 
length  when  racing. 

"  I  put  Mr.  Fish  on  board  the  committee  boat  immediate- 
ly after  the  race.  No  action  was  taken  that  evening  be- 
yond ordering  the  vessels  to  be  remeasured  and  marked 
externally  on  the  day  following.  No  members  or  represen- 
tatives of  the  committee  were  placed  in  charge  pending  re- 
measurement  as  I  had  requested. 

"  Had  this  been  done,  my  contention  that  Defender  ex- 
ceeded her  measured  length,  and  the  extreme  limit  of 
length  imposed  by  the  agreement  and  deed  of  gift — namely, 
ninety  feet — would  have  been  proved  or  disproved.  Defen- 
der lay  Saturdav  night  at  Bay  Ridge,  with  the  Hattie  Pal- 
mer alongside  her.  Both  yachts  were  measured  on  the 
following  day,  Sunday  afternoon,  when  their  L.  W.  L. 
length  was  found  to  be  practically  the  same  as  when  meas- 
ured on  the  Friday  previous;  but  obviously  that  fact  affords 
no  proof  that  either  or  both  of  them  had  not  exceeded  their 
measured  length  when  sailing  on  Saturday.     My  action  in 


making  this  complaint  has  been  severely  criticised.  I  will 
only  say  that  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  act  as  1  did,  and 
that  I  asked  for  nothing  that  I  was  not  ready  and  willing  to 
submit  to  myself." 

Capt.  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  the  owner  of  the  schooner 
yacht  Montauk,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  seconded  by  Capt.  Ogden  Goelet,  of  the  steam  yacht 
White  La  dye: 

"  Whereas,  The  London  Field  has  lately  made  public 
certain  charges  purporting  to  have  been  made  by  the  Earl 
of  Dunraven  in  reference  to  the  recent  cup  races  sailed 
under  the  challenge  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron;  and 

'•  Whereas,  This  club  is  of  the  opinion  that,notwithstand- 
ing  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  in 
respect  to  the  time  and  manner  of  making  such  charges,  it 
is  due  to  its  honor  and  dignity  that  suitable  action  should 
be  taken  in  relation  thereto. 

"  Resolved,  That  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  William  C.  Whit- 
ney and  George  L.  Rives  are  hereby  appointed  a  commit- 
tee, with  power  in  their  discretion  to  wdd  to  their  number, 
to  whom  the  matter  of  said  charges  is  hereby  referred,  and 
that  said  committee  shall  have  full  power  to  represent  this 
club  in  reference  to  the  matter,  and  to  take,  on  behalf  of  the 
club  and  in  its  name,  any  action  which  may  seem  to  them 
proper  in  the  premises." 

The  above  was  passed  unanimously.  Then  Secretary 
Oddie  read  the  following  letter  from  H.  Maitland  Kersey 
to  Commodore  Brown: 

"  New  York,  Nov.  i8,  1895. 

"  Dear  Commodore  Brown  :  I  understand  that  a  mo- 
tion may  be  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  this  evening  to  appoint  a  committee  of  the  club  to 
look  into  the  matter  of  measurement  referred  to  by  Lord 
Dunraven  in  his  letter  to  the  Cup  Committee  of  Sept.  7  last, 
and  subsequently. 

"  I  have  a  cable  from  Lord  Dunraven  to-day  saying  that, 
while  he  thinks  it  is  now  too  late  to  investigate,  if  a  desire 
exists  among  themembers  of  the  club  to  do  so  he  will  come 
over  here  and  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  club  or  its 
committee.  He  says  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  away 
before  the  fourth  proximo. 

"  Will  you  kindly  inform  either  the  club  or  the  committee 
as  you  may  think  desirable  ? 

"Yours  sincerely,    H.  Maitland  Kkrsby." 

Pursuant  to  this  intimation  Lord  Dunraven  sailed  for 
New  York  on  the  t  ith  of  December. 

The  committee  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  have  decided 
to  add  to  their  number,  as  they  had  power  to  do  ;  and  they 
have  accordingly  invited  the  Hon  E.  J.  Phelps,  late  United 
States  Minister  in  England,  and  Captain  A.  T,  Mahan,  U. 
S.  N.,  to  act  with  them.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  have 
consented  to  serve. 
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On  September  22d,  in  the  Bohemian-California 
match,  the  former  team  scored  78  in  the  first 
inning,  of  which  total  W.  Robertson  made  45. 
In  their  second  inning,  Robertson  and  Irwin 
scored  85  without  losing  a  wicket.  The  Cali- 
fornias  made  95  in  their  first  inning.  Seven 
wickets  fell  for  51  runs  in  their  second  in- 
ning, but  the  match  was  decided  on  the  first 
inning. 

September  29th,  at  Alameda,  the  Pacific  and 
Alameda  clubs  met  for  the  last  time  this  season. 
The  Alameda  team  went  to  the  bat  first  and 
-scored  141  runs,  to  which  total  E.  Hood  con- 
tributed 68.  Howard  took  5  wickets  for  39  runs, 
and  Gardner  4  for  25.  The  Pacific  team  then  put 
together  122  runs. 

At  Portland,  Oregon,  October  5th,  the  visiting 
team  from  British  Columbia  was  defeated  by  the 
Oregon  team.  British  Columbia  scored  60  in  the 
first  inning,  and  63  in  the  second,  or  123  in  all. 
Oregon  scored  98  in  the  first  inning  and  26  for 
5  wickets  in  the  second,  thus  winning  with  five 
wickets  to  spare. 

October  6th,  at  Alameda,  the  Bohemian-Ala- 
meda  match  was  won  by  the  Alameda  club.  The 
Alameda  team  scored  141  runs,  J.  J.  Moriarty  91. 
The  Bohemians  did  very  well  in  the  early  part  of 


their  inning,  but  the  inning  closed  for  118, 
leaving  the  champions  winners  by  23  runs. 

October  6th,  at  Klinknerville,  the  Pacific  club 
won  the  Pacific-California  match.  California  went 
in  first  and  scored  84.  Against  this  score  the 
Pacific  team  made  100,  and,  though  the  California 
team  scored  107  in  their  second  inning,  Pacific 
won  on  the  score  of  the  first  inning. 

October  13th,  at  Klinknerville,  the  Pacific-Bo- 
hemian match  resulted  in  a  win  for  the  Bohe- 
mians. The  Pacific,  going  in  first,  scored  84 
runs.  The  Bohemians  ran  up  a  total  of  108. 
Robertson  took  6  Pacific  wickets  for  35  runs.  Of 
the  Bohemian  wickets,  Howard  took  5  for  35. 

October  13th,  at  Alameda,  the  Alameda  team 
easily  defeated  the  California.  Going  in  first, 
they  scored  202  runs  for  8  wickets,  and  called  the 
inning.  R.  B.  Hogue  scored  97,  and  J.  J.  Mori- 
arty 73.  Though  J.  C.  Robertson  scored  50  not 
out,  the  California  score  was  only  97. 

A  team  of  cricketers  from  Lake  County  played 
their  first  match  at  Alameda  on  October  20th, 
against  the  Pacific  club.  The  visitors  went  to  the 
bat  first  and  scored  52  runs.  In  a  second  inning. 
Lake  County  scored  64  runs.  This  made  a  total 
of  116  runs  for  the  two  innings.  The  Pacific 
team  made  83  in  the  first  inning.    In  the  second 
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inning,  the  34  runs  necessary  to  win  were 
scored  for  the  loss  of  three  wickets. 

October  21st,  the  Lake  County  club  met  the 
Bohemian  team  at  Klinknerville.  The  visitors, 
aided  by  57  from  C.  Renwick,  scored  197.  The 
home  team  just  beat  this  total  by  2  runs,  scor- 
ing 199.  Of  this  number,  E.  D.  Brown  made 
49,  and  J.  B.  Brooks  49  not  out. 

October  22d,  the   Lake  County  team    played 


against  the  Presidio  club.  The  latter  batted 
first,  and  ran  up  a  total  of  152  runs,  M.  Moran 
contributing  49.  Lake  County  scored  158,  Keel- 
ing making  53. 

October  23d,  Lake  County  met  the  champion 
Alameda  team  at  Alameda.  The  champions  went 
in  first  and  scored  134  runs,  E.  Hood  making  40 
not  out.     Lake  County  made  only  84. 

Arthur  Inkersley. 


CYCLING. 


The  railway  systems  of  America  have,  almost 
en  masse,  joined  issue  with  the  cycling  fraternity 
over  the  transportation  of  bicycles,  and  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  the  days  of  their  free  carriage 
are  over.  In  the  early  days  of  the  sport  Amer- 
ican baggage-men  looked  upon  the  high  wheel  as 
a  nuisance  of  the  first  order;  but  railway  mana- 
gers were,  as  a  rule,  friendly  to  the  growing 
pastime,  and  for  several  years  the  majority  of 
the  principal  lines  carried  bicycles  without  charge 
when  no  other  baggage  accompanied  the  pas- 
senger. These  years  of  liberal  treatment  on  the 
part  of  the  railways  not  only  gave  an  incalcu- 
lable impetus  to  touring,  but  brought  many 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  into  the  treasuries 
of  the  transportation  lines  ;  for  very  few  trips 
awheel  are  laid  out  without  figuring  on  a  longer 
or  shorter  railway  journey  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  tour.  The  development  of  the  pastime  to 
unexpected  proportions  began,  about  a  year  ago, 
to  embarrass  the  baggage  officials,  and  not  infre- 
quently brought  the  tourist  into  spirited  con- 
troversy with  the  autocrats  of  the  baggage 
cars. 

The  New  England  roads  were  the  first  to  charge 
for  bicycles  as  for  excess  baggage,  and  their  ex- 
ample was  followed,  early  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember by  the  entire  Pennsylvania  system.  Ac- 
cording to  the  schedule  adopted  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania lines,  and  now  in  force,  the  transpor- 
tation charges  on  a  twenty-pound  bicycle  from 
New  York  to  Chicago,  even  though  its  owner  has 
no  other  baggage,  approximates  $5.00,  with  cor- 
responding amounts  to  other  points,  and  a  min- 
inum  charge  of  fifteen  cents.  This  was  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  by  other  systems. 

Thus,  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  question  has  been  changed. 
Hereafter  each  tourist's  expense-book  will  record 
various  sums  paid  for  the  transportation  of  his 
wheel.  This  will  certainly  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  the  touring  branch  of  the  pastime,  and, 
no  doubt,  the  loss  to  the  railroads  will  be  con- 
siderable, but  hardly  enough  to  cause  a  change 
in  their  present  policy. 

The  issue  promises  to  be  brought  into  the 
courts  in  a  long  and  expensive  litigation,  in 
which  the  several  State  divisions  of  the  L.  A.  W. 
or  the  League  itself  will  champion  the  cyclists' 
cause.  That  the  former  system  of  free  trans- 
portation will  be  revived  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected; but  those  interested  in  the  proposed  con- 
test have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  lia- 
bility of  the  railways  for  the  loss  or  damage  of 
any  bicycle  upon  which  excess  charges  have 
been  collected  will  be  established. 

In  Europe,  and  especially  in  France,  the  rail- 
ways have  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  in  a 
rational  manner.  Large  numbers  of  French 
baggage  cars  have  been  especially  built  for  the 


transportation  of  bicycles,  which  can  not  only 
be  stored  upon  the  floor  surfaces  but  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  and  strapped  or  hooked  to  the 
sides  of  the  car.  It  is  probable  that  such  a 
method  will  be  adopted  sooner  or  later  by  the 
American  roads.  The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
R.  R.,  the  southwestern  division  of  the  Santa 
Fe  system,  is  already  experimenting  in  this 
line,  and,  should  the  scheme  prove  as  successful 
in  America  as  in  France,  we  shall  see  in  the  near 
future  a  "bicycle  car"  attached  to  nearly  every 
through  train  on  the  principal  lines.  Then,  with 
careful  attention  assured,  few  wheelmen  will 
object  to  reasonable  charges  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  their  bicycles.  Since  the  above  was 
put  in  type,  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad  Company  has  put  in  force  a  wheel 
tariff,  with  fifteen  cents  as  the  mininum  and 
$1.00  as  the  maximum  charge,  to  be  operative  on 
the  entire  system.  This  schedule  is  a  reasonable 
one,  and  should  other  lines  treat  their  wheelmen 
passengers  as  fairly,  and  take  reasonably  good 
care  of  wheels  in  transit,  there  will  be  little  to 
complain  of  in  the  future.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  Railroad  baggage  depart- 
ment gives  each  passenger  a  coupon,  which 
serves  exactly  the  same  purpose  as  a  regular 
check,  and  greatly  aids  the  tourist  in  procuring 
his  bicycle  at  his  destination,  without  the  pre- 
vious necessity  for  identification. 

The  different  State  divisions  of  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen  have  held  their  annual 
elections  of  officers,  and  a  majority  of  them  have 
laid  out  active  campaigns  for  the  coming  year — 
especially  in  the  crusade  for  better  roads  and  the 
protection  of  their  members  from  unreasonable 
local  legislation — which  still  obtains  in  many  of 
the  smaller  cities  and  in  a  multitude  of  towns  and 
villages  in  the  less  populous  sections  of  the 
country.  Only  in  one  State  was  the  election  con- 
tested with  sufficient  bitterness  to  attract  outside 
attention — this  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  whole 
election  centred  about  the  office  of  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  The  old  ticket  was  almost  unani- 
mously elected  with  the  exception  of  this  one 
officer,  who  was  defeated  by  A.  D.  Peck,  in  one 
of  the  most  disagreeable  faction  contests  in  the 
history  of  League  politics. 

The  election  in  New  York  State  was  a  marked 
contrast  to  that  in  Massachusetts.  The  old  officers 
of  the  Empire  State  L.  A.  W.,  who  had  been  suc- 
cessful, under  the  able  leadership  of  Chief  Consul 
Isaac  B.  Potter,  in  placing  their  division  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  all  the  States,  both  in  number 
of  old  members  retained  and  new  ones  en- 
rolled, as  well  as  first  in  respect  to  favorable 
legislation  enacted,  were  unanimously  and  har- 
moniously re-elected. 

It  is  claimed  that  "over  fifty"  records  were 
broken  between  October  ist  and  the  close  of  the 
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racing  season.  Among-  the  most  notable  of  the 
later  ones,  a  straightaway  unpaced  mile  in  im. 
33 |s.,  by  Angus  McLeod,  one  of  the  Canadian 
champions,  and  an  unpaced  mile  on  a  regulation 
track  in  2m.  |s.,  by  Sanger,  at  Denver.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  present  record  farce  would  be 
hardly  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  has  before 
appeared  in  these  columns — in  a  word,  where,  by 
some  technicality  in  a  complex  classification, 
every  racing  man  of  ordinary  speed  or  endurance 
may  hold  a  "record"  of  some  kind  or  other, 
neither  the  record  itself  nor  the  record  system 
possesses  any  real  value,  and  the  sooner  both  are 
established  on  some  standard  foundation  or  re- 
tired to  oblivion,  the  better  for  the  name  of 
American  cycle  racing. 

The  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  League 
will  yield  to  a  large  and  increasing  proportion  of 
its  membership,  accept  the  proposed  amendment 
of  Chief  Consul  Potter,  of  New  York  State,  and 
surrender  the  control  of  racing  affairs,  knows  no 
abatement,  and  no  decision  is  possible  until  the 
February    meeting  of    the    National    Assembly. 

The  wheelmen  of  New  York  and  vicinity  have 
won  another  victory,  and  henceforth  the  toll  on 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  will  be  one  cent  instead  of 
three.  The  Board  of  Trustees  yielded  to  the 
combined  pressure  of  the  cyclists  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  who  hope  at  some  future  time  to 
have  the  toll  abolished  as  in  the  case  of  pedes- 
trians. 

Columbia  has  taken  the  initiative  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Intercollegiate  Cycling  League — a 
project  which  now  bids  fair  to  be  successful. 
The  League  is  formed  with  a  view  to  the  holding 
of  an  annual  meeting  apart  from  the  regular  in- 
tercollegiate track  athletic  games.  Cycling  has 
now  become  an  important  branch  of  college  ath- 
letics, and  can  easily  provide  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  events  to  be  considered  apart  from  the 
track  athletics.  The  tracks  upon  which  the  in- 
tercollegiate championships  are  held  are  not  the 
best  for  cycle  racing,  and  this  fact  has  been 
weighed  in  the  determination  to  hold  a  separate 
annual  bicycle  meeting.  Columbia's  lead  has 
been  followed  by  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  Prince- 
ton, the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  several 
of  the  western  colleges, and  the  new  league  prom- 
ises to  be  well  organized  for  the  season  of  '96. 

The  dates  set  for  the  Chicago  and  New 
York  Cycle  Shows  are  January  4-1 1  and 
January  18-25  respectively,  and  that  both 
will  more  than  repeat  their  1895  successes 
is  fully  assured.  Early  in  November  every 
space  in  Tattersall's,  where  the  Chicago  Exhi- 
bition will  be  held,  was  taken,  and  an  adjoining 
building  was  secured  for  accommodation  of  late 
comers.  Madison  Square  Garden  cannot  pro- 
vide spaces  for  all  who  desire  to  exhibit  at  the  New 
York  show,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
floor  space  will  be  given  up  largely  to 
bicycle  displays,  and  the  galleries  utilized  for 
the  exhibition  of  tires,  saddles,  and  sundries. 
All  of  the  '96  shows  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Cycle  Manu- 
facturers, which  body  has  received  applications 
for  permission  to  hold  other  exhibitions  at 
Philadelphia,  Denver,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
cities.  These  will,  undoubtedly,  be  granted,  as 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  supplement  the 
two  national  shows  by  others  of  local  or  sectional 
character. 


It  has  been  proven  that  wherever  a  well-con- 
ducted local  show  has  been  held,  the  trade 
in  that  section  has  been  quickened.  This 
fact  is  being  demonstrated  at  the  present  time 
by  the  miniature  cycle  show  at  the  Atlanta  Ex- 
position. The  exhibits  there  are  numerous,  and 
differ  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  the  greater 
Northern  shows.  Members  of  the  Southern 
trade,  especially- those  of  the  smaller  towns, 
where  opportunities  to  keep  abreast  of  the  ad- 
vances in  cycle  building  are  limited,  and  who 
could  not  visit  New  York  or  Chicago,  have  gathered 
in  great  numbers  at  Atlanta,  and  have  acquired 
a  knowledge  which  will  prove  valuable  to  them 
and  to  the  Southern  trade  in  general.  Many 
makers  have  been  able  to  display  their '96  models 
at  the  Southern  city. 

The  number  of  bicycles  to  be  manufactured  in 
'96  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  even  among  the 
largest  manufacturers.  At  least  500,000  were 
made  and  sold  in  '95,  and  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction is  variously  estimated  at  from  50  to  100 
per  cent.  In  case  the  ratio  of  increase  should 
reach  this  latter  figure,  the  '96  output  will  ap- 
proximate 1,000,000,  or  one  bicycle  to  each  70 
persons — men,  women  and  children  in  the  United 
States.  The  newspapers  tell  us  that  "all  the 
world's  awheel,"  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
cyclists,  though  seemingly  omnipresent,  are  com- 
paratively rare  specimens  of  the  genus  ho77io. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  inspect  the  order 
books  of  several  of  our  largest  manufacturers, 
and  I  have  been  agreeably  surprised  to  find  how 
frequent  and  how  large  have  been  the  shipments 
of  American  wheels,  tires,  saddles  and  cycle  ac- 
cessories to  foreign  countries.  To  enumerate 
the  lands  over  whose  roads  American  wheels 
spin,  would  be  to  put  into  one  list  nearly  every 
country  on  the  globe.  Several  American  firms 
now  have,  and  have  had  for  some  time,  agencies 
in  Japan  and  China,  a  larger  number  in  European 
countries,  and  not  a  few  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  South 
America  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  American 
tires  are  even  more  widely  scattered  than  Ameri- 
can wheels,  and  at  least  one  tire  concern  has 
brought  out  English,  French,  German,  Spanish 
and  Russian  catalogues  in  an  unusually  strong 
effort  to  equip  foreign  makes  of  bicycles  with 
tires  of  Uncle  Sam's  production.  The  American 
trade  has  always  been  unusually  prolific  in  cycle 
accessories,  and  these,  too,  have  been  carried 
wherever  wheeling  has  become  a  popular  pastime 
— and  yet,  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  number  of 
imported  wheels  exceeded  by  far  those  made  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  an  instance  of  how  valuable  American 
cycling  patents  have  become,  it  may  be  stated 
that  an  English  capitalist  visiting  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
chanced  to  inspect  the  Lu-mi-num  factory,  where 
the  manufacture  of  bicycle  frames  from  aluminum 
has  been  proven  satisfactory,  and  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  results  achieved  that  he  pur- 
chased the  European  rights  for  the  Lu-mi-num 
formulae,  and  a  company  of  nearly  a  half  million 
of  capital  has  been  formed  to  duplicate  the 
American  made  machine  in  Birmingham,  England, 
within  a  short  radius  of  the  cradle  of  cycle 
building. 

The  bicycle  corps,  heretofore  generally  consid- 
ered as  a  novelty  or  ornament  which  might  prove 
useful  for  dispatch  service  in  emergencies,  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  modern  armament. 
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The  French  and  German  armies  have  been 
supplied  with  several  models  of  the  most  ap- 
proved pattern  for  use  in  manoeuvres. 

General  Greeley,  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Ser- 
vice, in  his  recent  atmvial  report,  demonstratc-s 
that  the  bicycle  has  proven  far  more  effective 
than  any  other  agency  in  repairing  telegraph 
lilies,  and  he  points  out  some  very  practical  re- 
sults from  the  systematic  use  of  the  wheel  in  his 
own  service.  Actual  experience,  he  says,  has 
demonstrated  that  a  broken  telegraph  line  can  be 
repaired  more  cheaply  and  with  greater  dispatch 
by  flying  corps  of  cycle  mounted  linemen,  than 
by  any  other  means,  and  he  strongly  recom- 
mends an  immediate  extension  of  the  varied 
uses  to  which  the  wheel  may  be  put  in  military 
service. 

In  his  November  report,  Major-General  Nelson 
A.  Miles,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  rec- 
ommends that  a  force  equal  to  one  full  regiment 
of  twelve  companies  be  equipped  with  bicycles 
and  motor  wagons.  More  than  4,000  officers  and 
men  of  the  service,  he  says,  now  use  the  bicycle, 
and  from  them  the  required  twelve  companies 
could  be  selected  and  transferred.  The  adoption 
by  our  War  Department  of  this  recommendation 
would  carry  the  bicycle  and  its  ally,  the  motor 
cycle,  to  a  use  in  the  United  States  army  far  be- 
yond its  present  status  in  any  country  of  Europe. 
Whether  the  plans  of  Generals  Miles  and  Greeley 
are  adopted  or  not,  the  War  Department  proposes 
to  use  cycle  mounted  infantry  at  different  posts, 
for  practice  marches,  and  for  reconnaisance  ser- 
vice, with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  conditions 
of  roads,  the  sources  of  supplies,  and  other  infor- 
mation of  military  importance. 

The  practical  use  of  the  bicycle  in  the  army 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  character  of  the 
country  where  the  army  is  called  to  service,  and 
to  recognize  the  bicycle  and  motor  cycle,  the 
War  Department  will  give  the  cause  of  improved 
highways  an  impetus  of  great  value. 

Hardly  two  months  have  passed  since  the  Na- 
tional Good  Roads  Congress  was  held  at  the  At- 
lanta Exposition,  but  even  at  this  early  date  the 
results  are  apparent  in  more  than  a  dozen  States. 
Several  Southern  commonwealths,  led  by  Vir- 
ginia, have  held  local,  county  and  State  conven- 
tions, not  only  to  disseminate  the  information 
gathered  by  their  delegates  at  the  National  Con- 
gress, but  to  plan  for  the  beginning  of  an  active 
campaign  in  1896 — a  crusade  in  which  words  and 
works  will  be  closely  bracketed  together.  In 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  the 
movement  for  better  highways,  now  being 
carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  State  road 
commission^,  aided  by  liberal  appropriations, 
does  not  receive  such  an  impetus  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  road  legislation  is,  or 
has  been  in  the  past,  almost  unknown,  and  where 
the  public  interest  m  this  subject  is  just  begin- 
ning to  manifest  itself.  The  States  bordering  the 
Great  Lakes  are  the  ones  in  which  the  most 
progress  may  be  expected  within  the  next  year 
or  two.  Enthusiasm  over  highways  worthy  of 
that  State  has  captured  Michigan,  and  its  Legis- 
lature, although  in  the  past  slow  to  recognize  the 
need  for  better  roads,  is  planning  to  fall  into  line 
with  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  New  York, 
and  make  liberal  appropriations  for  their  con- 
struction in  several  sections  of  the  State. 

A  new  departure  in  the  good  roads  movement 


may  be  noted  in  several  sections  of  the  country, 
notably  in  northern  Ohio,  where  the  cyclists,  de- 
spairing of  having  anything  done  for  them  by  the 
county  or  State  officials,  have  taken  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands.  A  system  of  side  paths  has 
been  agreed  upon,  ramifying  the  northern  portion 
of  Ohio  and  connecting  by  the  nearest  lines  a 
majority  of  the  larger  towns.  The  cyclists  in 
each  town  generally  agree  to  construct  the  path 
half  way  to  the  next,  and  it  is  expected  that 
northern  Ohio  alone  will  construct  several  hun- 
dred miles  of  side  paths  before  the  opening  of 
the  1896  riding  season.  This  is  a  splendid  idea, 
and  may  well  be  copied  all  over  the  country.  A 
good  side  path  gives  a  firm  roadway  for  cyclists 
in  the  worst  of  weather,  but  there  is  little  value 
in  them  for  the  non -riding  public.  True,  these 
narrow  paths  may  be  used  by  foot  passengers 
as  well  as  wheelmen,  but  they  will  be  of  no  ad- 
vantage whatever  to  wagons  or  carriages.  It  is 
quite  possible,  however,  that  the  sight  of  a  cycling 
brigade  fiyingalong  on  a  solid  track,  while  wagons 
and  carriages  flounder  along  on  the  highway  in 
the  mud  and  slush,  may  be  a  powerful  object 
lesson  and  result  in  better  roads  for  all. 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  town  and  muni- 
cipality are  better  road  builders  than  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  farmers'  association,  and  that  the 
State  is  a  still  better  one.  It  is  to  the  State 
legislatures  that  the  wheelmen  of  America  must 
look  for  the  final  solution  of  the  road  problem, 
and  the  fact  that  these  bodies  are  recognizing  the 
need  for  the  improvement  of  these  arteries  of 
trade  and  travel  is  an  index  finger  pointing  to 
the  time,  not  many  decades  in  the  future,  when 
our  highways  shall  be  worthy  of  our  unparalleled 
national  prosperity. 

The  Chicago  Times-Herald  horseless  carriage 
race  was  run  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  under  the 
most  unfavorable  conditions.  The  boulevards 
of  the  Western  metropolis  were  avenues  of  slush 
and  water,  while  the  other  portions  of  the  course 
were  covered  with  snow  and  ice. 

Six  motor  cycles  made  the  start :  The  Duryea 
gasoline-driven  vehicle,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  the 
Morris  and  Salom  electrobat,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Mueller  motocycle,of  Decatur, 111.,  the  La  Y'ergne, 
of  New  York,  the  Sturges  electro-cycle,  of  Chica- 
go, and  another  one  entered  by  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
of  New  York.  Five  of  them  passed  through  Lin- 
coln Park  to  the  course  north  of  the  city,  the  La 
Vergne  vehicle  retiring  at  Sixteenth  St.  The 
Duryea  won  easily,  finishing  the  fifty-four-mile 
course  in  ten  hours  and  twenty-three  minutes. 
The  Mueller  was  second  by  over  an  hour.  The 
Macy  machine  was  disabled  on  the  return  trip 
and  withdrew,  and  the  electrobat  did  not  com- 
plete the  course. 

The  Duryea  vehicle  is  the  product  of  several 
years'  experimenting  with  automatic  carriages  by 
Charles  E.  Duryea,  and  was  built  at  Springfield, 
Mass.  The  motor  power  is  gasoline,  and  the 
whole  machine  is  a  radical  departure  from  foreign 
types.  Mr.  Duryea  will  receive  the  first  prize  of 
$2,000  and  the  gold  medal  offered  by  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  Times-Herald. 

Though  the  success  anticipated  was  not 
achieved,  it  was  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
new  style  of  locomotion  is  receiving  the  careful 
attention  of  American  inventors,  and  that  it  is 
possible  to  build  a  vehicle  of  sufficient  strength 
to  push  through  snow  and  slush 
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The  majority  of  delegates  to  the  National  As- 
sembly of  the  L.  A.  W.  do  not  take  kindly  to  the 
proposal,  said  to  be  favored  by  President  Willi- 
son,  to  hold  the  Annual  February  Meeting  at  St. 
Louis  instead  of  Baltimore,  as  originally  selected. 
Such  a  change  would  be  unsatisfactory,  and  a 
great  expense  to  the  Eastern  divisions,  from 
whence  the  majority  of  delegates  will  come. 
Mr.  Willison's  leaning  toward  the  Western  city 
is  said  to  be  due  to  his  desire  to  secure  Western 
support  of  his  candidacy  for  another  term.  The 
Eastern  divisions  all  favor  Baltimore,  and  it  is 
probable  that  President  Willison,  with  whom  the 
matter  rests,  will  be  compelled  to  select  that  city. 

The  National  Racing  Board  of  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen  have  just  made  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  rulings  in  the  history  of  that 
body.  At  the  national  circuit  meeting  at  St. 
Louis  last  summer,  Fred  J.  Titus,  L.  D.  Cabanne 
and  C.  M.  Murphy  were  accused  by  other  com- 
petitors of  "fixing"  a  race,  and  the  Missouri 
member  of  the  Racing  Board,  D.  W.  Robert,  be- 
gan an  immediate  investigation.  The  charges 
seemed  conclusive,  and  the  three  riders  were 
suspended,  pending  further  sifting  of  the  evi- 
dence. Counter  charges  of  personal  malice 
were  made  by  the  riders  and  their  friends  against 
Mr.  Robert,  who  was  subjected  to  an  amount  of 
criticism  that  would  have  caused  a  less  resolute 
official  to  weaken,  and  so  great  was  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  chairman  of  the  board 
by  the  suspended  men, their  employers  and  race- 
meet  promoters,  that  they  were  allowed  to  com- 
pete from  the  time  of  the  Springfield  tournament 


practically  to  the  close  of  the  racing   season  on 
all  tracks  under  L.  A.  W.  sanction. 

The  case  was  renewed  and  a  mail  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  board  taken,  showing  a  majority 
in  favor  of  disciplining  the  riders.  Still  Chair- 
man Gideon  hesitated  to  take  decisive  action, 
and  began  a  thorough  personal  investigation, 
the  result  of  which  is  the  permanent  disqualifi- 
cation of  Titus,  Cabanne  and  Murphy  from  all 
events  under  the  control  of  the  League. 

The  three  debarred  riders  are  among  the  most 
prominent  in  America.  Each  has  been  a  holder 
of  world's  records  at  distances  from  one-quarter 
mile  up.  Titus  is  perhaps  the  best  middle  distance 
man  in  this  country  to-day,  and  the  other  two 
are  particularly  good  in  short  distance  competi- 
tion. While  the  American  track  has  lost  three  of 
its  most  conspicuous  figures,  the  lesson  cannot 
but  be  beneficial  to  our  racing  affairs.  The  rac- 
ing board  has  proven  firm  and  conscientious  in 
its  rulings,  and  is  attempting  to  hold  American 
racing  men  to  the  League's  definitions  of  the 
three  classes  of  competitors.  The  responsibility 
for  the  three  classes  and  the  endless  racing  legis- 
lation under  which  we  suffer,  are  due  to  the  na- 
tional organization — not  to  the  board  which  en- 
deavors to  carry  out  impartially  the  expressed 
desire  of  the  National  Assembly  of  the  L.  A.  W. 

The  Stanley  Show  of  London  provided  a  sen- 
sation in  the  Simpson  lever  chain.  At  present 
we  are  awaiting  fuller  particulars.  Should  it  be 
possible  before  going  to  press,  we  will  give  de- 
tails and  drawings  in  our  cycling  supplement. 

The  Prowler. 
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BACKING    SLIDE   PLATES. 


I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  are  now  busy 
making  lantern  slides  from  the  negatives  of  the 
past  season,  but  doubt  very  much  whether  many 
of  them  take  the  trouble  to  "  back  "  the  plates  on 
which  they  are  made  ;  and  yet  am  quite  certain 
that  if  they  fully  realized  the  value  of  the  opera- 
tion they  would  never  use  an  unbacked  slide 
plate. 

I  have  more  than  once,  in  these  columns, 
spoken  of  the  value  of  backing  for  ordinary 
plates,  and  it  has  been  and  is  now  largely  em- 
ployed by  many  of  the  best  workers  ;  but  its 
value  on  slide  plates  has  only  recently  been 
pointed  out.  It  is  true  that  good  slides,  slides  of 
the  very  highest  quality  indeed,  may  be  produced 
without  it,  but  only  when  the  exposure  has  been 
very  exact,  and  when  the  greatest  care  has  been 
exercised  ;  and  for  want  of  it,  from  supposed 
faulty  manipulation,  thousands  of  plates  have 
been  wasted  that  with  it  would  have  made  ex- 
cellent slides. 

The  exposure  and  development  of  a  slide,  or 
positive  image,  differs  from  those  of  a  negative, 
in  so  far  as  for  the  latter  there  may  be  consider- 
able latitude,  even  to  the  extent  of  uncertainty, 
in  the  exposure  that  can  be  corrected  or  made  up 
for  in  the  development,  both  in  the  method  of 
using  the  developer  and  in  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  its  constituents  ;  while  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  the  developer  should  be  a  fixed  quantity 
and  the  exposure  made  to  suit  it.  An  excess  of 
exposure  will  result  in  flat,  foggy  slides,  while 
under  exposure,  especially  where  fear  of  fog  leads 


to  under-development,  invariably  gives  the 
"  summer  snowiness  "  so  characteristic  of  much 
amateur  work.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  hit 
just  the  exact  exposure,  and  as  a  little  experience 
soon  shows  that  it  is  better  to  lean  to  the  over 
than  the  under  side,  that  would  be  more  generally 
done  than  it  is,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  fog. 
It  is  just  here  that  the  value  of  backing  is  most 
clearly  seen,  and  its  influence  of  the  greatest 
value. 

While  it  is  true  that  over-exposure  produces 
fog,  experience  shows  that  it  does  so,  in  the 
earlier  stages  at  least,  by  halation  ;  and  that 
when  that  is  prevented,  an  over-exposure  of  at 
least  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  the  normal 
may  be  developed  into  a  perfectly  clean,  crisp 
slide.  An  examination  of  most  of  the  slides,  say 
those  made  by  the  members  of  the  American 
Lantern  Slide  Exchange,  will  show  that  a  majority 
of  them  include  only  four  of  the  five  tones  that 
should  be  found  in  all  good  pictures  ;  dark,  half- 
dark,  middle-tint  and  light,  the  half-light  being 
absent  in  consequence  of  the  exposure  not  having 
been  sufficient  to  penetrate  it ;  while  those  that 
possess  it,  do  so  at  the  expense  of  a  sometimes 
objectionable  trace  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  be  fog,  but  which  is  really  halation 
— light  reflected  from  the  back  of  the  plate. 

For  this,  backing  is  an  infallible  remedy,  and 
as  it  costs  next  to  nothing,  and  one  may  back  and 
dry  half  a  gross  in  an  evening,  an  unbacked  plate 
should  never  be  employed.  The  most  easily 
applied  backing  is  probably  a  pretty  thick,  tough 
collodion,  to  which  has  been  added  sufficient 
lamp-black  to  make  its  film  opaque.     It  is  simply 
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poured  on  and  off,  not  draining  too  closely,  but 
rather  bringing  the  plate  to  the  level  and  letting 
the  last  few  drops  flow  back.  In  a  few  seconds 
it  will  have  set  sufficiently  to  be  reared  on  edge 
to  dry,  after  which  the  plates  may  be  returned  to 
their  boxes,  packed  face  to  face.  Before  develop- 
ment, if  the  backing  is  well  scored  with  the  point 
of  a  knife,  it  will  peel  off  in  flakes  in  the  solution, 
or  be  easily  removed  by  rubbing  with  the  points 
of  the  fingers. 

In  the  absence  of  a  suitable  collodion,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  equally  efficient,  although  a 
little  more  troublesome  : 


Dextrine 2  ounces. 

Water 3        " 

Burnt  Sienna ^        *' 

Glycerine ^        " 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  apply  heat  till  dissolved. 
This  backing  should  be  of  a  consistency  of  a 
thinnish  paste,  and  is  most  conveniently  applied 
by  a  small  piece  of  sponge  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
small  piece  of  stick.  It  will  dry  in  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes,  and  the  plates  may  then  be 
packed  face  to  face,  as  in  the  case  of  collodion 
backing.  The  backing  should  be  removed  by  a 
moist  sponge  before  development.       Jay  See. 
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AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  UNION. 


The  annual  meetings  of  the  Union  and  of  its 
board  of  governors  were  held  Nov.  8th,  at  the 
Astor  House,  New  York  City. 

At  noon,  the  old  board  of  governors  met,  those 
present  being: 

J.  E.  Sullivan,  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club,  Sec- 
retary. 

Harry  McMillan,  Athletic  Club  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill Navy,  Treasurer. 

W.  Stimpson,  New  England  Amateur  Skating 
Association. 

J.  Harder,  North  American  Gymnastic  Union. 

After  hearing  and  approving  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting,  all  mail  votes  taken  during  the 
preceding  year  were  read  and  formally  accepted. 

The  reports  of  the  retiring  president,  treasurer 
and  fencing  committee,  were  accepted,  and  the 
board  adjourned. 

At  2  p.  M.  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  convened,  delegates  being 
present  as  follows : 

Metropolitan  Association — ^J.  E.  Sullivan,  N. 
J.  A.  C. ;  W.  J.  Linehan,  R.  A.  G. ;  J.  Steil,  N.  Y. 
T.  V. 

Atlantic  Association — H.  McMillan,  A.  C.  S.  N. ; 
J.  W.  Kelly,  P.  I. ;  B.  M.  Hopkinson,  B.  A.  G. 

New  England  Association — W.  Stimpson, N.  E. 
S.  A.;  E.  E.  Babb,  M.A.G.;  R.  P.  Russell, S.  A.G. 

Pacific  Northwestern  Association — Alternate, 
J.  D.  Boyd,  N.  J.  A.  C. 

North  American  Gymnastic  Union — ^J.  Harder, 
W.  Hartfield,  C.  Schmidt,  W.  Dopf. 

League  of  American  Wheelmen  unrepresented. 

Central  Association,  Southern  Association  and 
Pacific  Association,  suspended  for  failure  to  pay 
annual  dues. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  ap- 
proved, and  the  reports  of  the  retiring  president 
and  treasurer  read  and  accepted. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  thanking  the  retir- 
ing president  for  his  services. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Union  was  free- 
ly discussed,  and  the  subject  referred  to  the  in- 
coming board  of  governors. 

The  claim  that  the  Union  owed  record  medals 
to  certain  athletes  was  referred  to  J.  E.  Sullivan 
for  investigation. 

It  was  decided  that  one  man  might  properly 
hold  two  offices  in  any  of  the  Associations  of 
Union. 

It  was  decided  that  an  amateur  athlete  may 
not  properly  receive  a  purse  of  money  as  a  tes- 
timonial. 

It  was  unanimously 


'■'■Resolved,  that  all  officials,  competitors  and  the 
local  committee  who  participated  in  the  annual 
boxing  and  wrestling  championship  meeting  at 
Pittsburg,  March,  19th,  1895,  ^"^^  subsequent 
dates,  be  suspended,  owing  to  suspicious  circum- 
stances attending  the  disbursement  of  moneys  at 
that  meeting." 

It  was,  by  unanimous  vote, 

^'Resolved,  To  expunge  Section  5,  Article  X. 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union." 

This  section  read  as  follows  : 

"5.  The  prohibitions  of  this  Article  shall  not 
be  construed  to  debar  the  teams  of  Union  clubs 
from  playing  professional  teams;  provided,  that 
no  member  of  a  Union  club  shall  receive  any 
share  of  the  gate  money,  or  compensation  under 
any  guise  whatever  for  participating  in  any 
such  game. 

"  The  playing  of  a  professional  on  a  team  does 
not  disqualify  the  amateur  players  on  the  team, 
providing  the  amateurs  do  not  receive  any  share 
of  the  gate  money,  or  compensation  under  any 
guise  whatever,  fortheirparticipationinthegame." 

It  was 

"Resolved,  That  the  New  England  Association 
be  instructed  to  have  an  investigation  of  the 
clubs  holding  membership  in  that  association 
and  to  drop  those  clubs  that  do  not  fill  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution  of  the  New 
England  Association." 

W.  Hickok,  of  Yale  University  and  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  resides  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
and  participated  in  games  given  by  the  local 
branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
July  3d,  1895.  These  games  had  not  been 
scheduled  or  registered  by  the  Atlantic  Associa- 
tion of  the  A.  A.  U.,  in  whose  territory  Harris- 
burg is  situated,  and  consequently  competing 
athletes  incurred  suspension  from  all  games  held 
under  the  rules  of  the  A,  A.  U. 

Some  persons  heard  of  this  competition  and 
protested  Hickok  at  the  Amateur  Championship 
Meeting,  September  14th.  When  Hickok  was  in- 
formed of  the  protest  and  its  reasons,  he  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Atlantic  Association,  under 
date  of  September  i6th,  stating  the  exact  facts, 
and  asking  that  his  suspension  be  removed.  The 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Atlantic  Association 
unanimously  removed  the  suspension,  and  dated 
this  removal  September  ist,  1895,  which  date 
left  Hickok  a  duly  qualified  competitor  at  the 
games  of  September  14th,  in  which  he  won  the 
shot-putting  championship.  A  protest  against 
this  method  of  reinstatement  having  been  sub* 
mitted  to  the  assembly,  it  was 
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"■Resolved^  That  the  antedating  of  the  reinstate- 
ment of  W.  Hickok  was  illegal." 

It  was 

"  Resolved,  That  a  professional  baseball  umpire 
and  paid  announcer  are  ineligible  to  compete, 
under  the  Conditions  of  Competition,  Article  X., 
Constitution  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union." 

The  assembly  refused  to  expunge  from  Section 
2,  Article  X.  of  the  Constitution  the  following 
sentence  : 

"Nor  shall  any  person  residing  within  the 
territory  of  any  active  member  of  this  Union  be 
eligible  to  compete  for  or  to  enter  any  com- 
petition as  a  member  of  any  club  in  the  territory 
of  any  other  active  member  of  this  Union,  unless 
he  shall  have  been  elected  to  membership  in 
such  club  prior  to  April  ist,  1891,  provided,  that 
any  undergraduate  may,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  be  considered  as  residing  at  his  home  or 
school  at  his  option." 

Permission  was  given  to  the  National  Swim 
ming  Association  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  hold 
the  Swimming  Championships  of  the  A.  A.  U. 
under  the  rules  of  the  A.  A.  U.  for  the  next  five 
years,  without  cost  to  the  Union. 

It  was 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting 
that  the  training  table  be  abolished  and  also  the 
payment  of  exorbitant  traveling  expenses,  and 
it  is  also  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  an  athlete 
who  has  no  visible  means  of  support  is  not  an 
amateur,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee 
of  three  to  formulate  such  amendments  as  Avill 
cover  the  above  mentioned  cases." 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Hopkinson,  Boyd 
and  Steil  as  the  committee. 

It  was 

'  •■  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  give  the  necessary 
thirty  days'  notice  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  A.  A.  U.  to  amend  Section  i.  Article  X.,  Con- 
stitution Amateur  Athletic  Union,  by  striking  out 
'  except  that  the  official  handicapper  of  the  A.  A. 
U.,  or  of  any  association  thereof,  shall  not  be 
debarred  from  competing  in  scratch  events  by 
reason  of  his  employment  as  official  handi- 
capper.' " 

The  committee  on  investigation  of  abuses  in 
amateur  athletic  sport  having  been  appointed  a 
year  ago  and  never  making  a  report,  was  dis- 
missed, with  thanks. 

Several  minor  amendments  to  the  rules  were 
adopted. 

It  was  decided  to  so  amend  Clause  3,  Section 
I.  of  the  Constitution,  as  to  debar  from  amateur 
contests  any  athlete  who  has  pawned,  bartered 
or  sold  any  prize  won  in  athletic  competition. 

Article  XII.  of  the  Constitution  was  amended, 
that  hereafter,  at  all  meetings  of  the  Union,  a 
quorum  shall  consist  of  one  or  more  delegates 
from  a  majority  of  the  combined  active  and 
allied  members  of  the  Union. 

The  election  of  a  Board  of  Governors  to  serve 
for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
following : 

Metropolitan  Association — ^J.  E.  Sullivan  and 
W.  J.  Linihan. 

Atlantic  Association — H.  McMillan  and  J.  W. 
Kelly. 

New  England  Association — W.  Stimpson  and  E. 
E.  Babb. 

Pacific  Northwest  Association— C.  P.  Curtis  and 
E.  D.  Steincamp, 


North  American  Gymnastic  Union — ^J.  Harder. 

League  of|AmericanWheelmen — H.E.Raymond. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

Immediately  after  this  adjournment,  the  newly- 
elected  Board  of  Governors  went  into  session, 
the  following  answering  to  roll-call :  W.  J.  Lini- 
han, J.  E.  Sullivan,  H.  McMillan,  J.  W.  Kelly,  W. 
Stimpson,  E.  E.  Babb,  J.  Harder. 

It  was 

"  Resolved,  That  the  reading  of  the  minutes  be 
dispensed  with." 

The  election  resulted  as  follows  : 

President,  H.  McMillan. 

Vice-Presidents,  J.  Harder  and  W.  Stimpson. 

Secretary,  J.  E.  Sullivan. 

Treasurer,  J.  W.  Kelly. 

Standing  Committees  were  appointed  as  fol- 
lows : 

Finance — ].  Harder,  H.  E.  Raymond  and  W. 
Stimpson. 

Schedule — ^J.  E.  Sullivan,  W.  Stimpson  and  J. 
Harder. 

Athletic  Rules— W.  Stimpson,  J.  W.  Kelly  and 
W.  J.  Linihan. 

Reinstatement — ^J.  E.  Sullivan,  J.  W.  Kelly  and 
E.  E.  Babb. 

Records — H.  McMillan,  J.  E.  Sullivan,  and  W. 
Stimpson. 

Juror — H.  McMillan. 

Annual  Athletic  Championship — ^J.  E.  Sullivan 
T.  W.  Kelly  and  E.  E.  Babb. 

Individual  All-Round  Championship — ^J.  E 
Sullivan,  J.  W.  Kelly  and  E.  E.  Babb. 

Boxing  and  Wrestling— T.  W.  Kelly,  W.  J 
Linihan  and  C    M.  Welsh. 

Swimming — ^J.  W.  Kelly,  J.  H.  Sterrett  and  J, 
H.  M.  Hayes. 

Fencing — ^J.  Harder,  W.  Friedgen  and  A.  C 
Cunningham. 

Gymnasium — ^J.  Harder,  J.  Steil  and  O.  Brock 

It  was 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee 
of  three,  with  full  power  to  act,  to  correspond 
with  the  secretaries  of  the  A.  A.  A.  of  England 
and  Canada  as  to  an  alliance  between  the  three 
bodies." 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Sullivan,  Linihan 
and  Harder. 

It  was 

'■'■Resolved,  That  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee 
of  one  member  from  each  association,  to  be 
known  as  the  Investigating  Committee,  with 
power  to  make  investigation  at  any  time  into 
rumors  relating  to  an  athlete's  amateur  status, 
with  power  to  suspend,  and  to  report  their  find- 
ings to  the  Board  for  final  action." 

'The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  : 

Metropolitan  Association,  J.  E.  Sullivan,  chair- 
man ;  New  England  Association,  E.  E.  Babb ; 
Pacific  Northwest  Association,  C.  P.  Curtis  ; 
Atlantic  Association,  J.  W.  Kelly. 

Many  minor  matters  were  brought  forward 
and  settled. 

METROPOLITAN      ASSOCIATION     OF     THE     AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC  UNION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  held  at 
the  Astor  House,    New    York   City,    November 
9th,  seventeen  were  present  and  five  absent. 
Committees  were  appointed  as  follows  : 
Protest— F.  W.   Rubien,  C.  White  and    F.  J. 
Barnes. 
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Schedule — ^J.  J.  Dixon,  IL  K.  Zust  and  J.  Lip- 
pert. 

Registration — J.  J.  Carroll,  J.  P.  Boyle  and  S. 
Isles. 

Legislation — ^J.  J.  Dooling,  J.  C.  Gulick  and  G. 

B.  M.  Shurts. 

Club  Membership  and  Investigation — W.  J. 
Linihan,  J.  Steil,  T.  Kane  and  J.  C.  Gulick. 

Trials  and  Reinstatements — C.  J.  Harvey,  E. 
Van  Tambacht  and  J.  J.  Dooling. 

Finance— J.  P.  Boyle  and  J.  R.  McKnight. 

Registration  and  Schedule,  Upper  New  York — 
J.  A.  Douglas,  F.  A.  Casey,  Dr.  Courtney  and  H. 
H.  Love. 

Annual  Boxing  and  Wrestling  Championship — 
J.  P.  Boyle,  C.  White,  J.  Steil,  John  [.  Dixon  and 

C.  J.  Harvey. 

It  was  ordered,  by  unanimous  vote,  that  the 
Secretary  should  notify  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  that  the  Board  requested  the  withdrawal  of 
B.  C.  Williams  as  a  delegate  from  that  club. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Their  annual  autumn  games  were  held  No- 
vember 6th,  on  the  old  grounds,  with  cold  weather 
and  slow  track. 

loo-yard  handicap  run,  final  heat — R.  A.  Sterett; 
'97,  M.,  4  yards,  lois. 


220-yard  handicap  run — R.   D.   Hoffman,    ' 
M.,  ID  yards,  22|s. 

440-yard  handicap  run — R.   W.   Hoffman,    ' 
M.,  10  yards,  54|s. 

Half-mile  handicap  run — ^J.  C.  Shengle,  '97,  C. 
65  yards,  2m. 

I ^ -miles  handicap  steeplechase — J.  M.  Phil 
lips,  '98,  M.,  2  minutes  40  seconds,  12m.  |s. ;  G 
VV.  Orton,  '95,  C,  scratch,  lom.  4s. 

120-yard  hurdle  handicap — H.  Winsor,  '98,  C. 
2  yards,  18 |s. 

220-yard  hurdle  handicap — G.  P.  Middleton 
'96,  L.,  scratch,  28|s. 

2 -mile  bicycle  handicap — A.  T.  Coates,  '98,  C. 
75  yards,  5m.  9IS. ;  J.  A.  Wiborn,  '96,  M. 
scratch,  2. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap — A.  H.  Reming- 
ton, '97,  M.,  5  inches,  5ft.  5in. 

Running  broad  jump,  handicap — A.  H.  Rem- 
ington, '97,  M.,  I  foot,  i8ft.  iiin. 

Pole  vault,  handicap — G.  B.  Foster,  '96.  M.,  2 
feet,  9ft.  2in.;  W.  A.  Stewart,  '97,  C,  scratch, 
loft.  6in. 

Putting  the  shot,  handicap — A.  Cressinger,  '98, 
M.,  7  feet,  34ft.  10^  in. 

Throwing  the  hammer,  handicap  —  A.  Cres- 
singer, '98,  M.,  scratch,  94ft. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 


SWIMMING. 


NEW  MANHATTAN  ATHLETIC  CLUB. 

The  manager  of  this  club  has  instituted  a 
series  of  weekly  contests  in  their  club  house. 
Length  of  swimming  bath,  100  feet. 

Nov.  loth,  100  feet,  straightaway — A.  Heine, 
25  s. 

100  yards,  with  2  turns — A.  Heine,  im.  37§s. 

Tub  race,  100  feet  straightaway — T.  B.  Rey- 
nolds, 45  s. 

Hurdle  race,  200  feet,  with  i  turn,  over  10 
hurdles — M.  Metzler,  im.  I5|s. 

Swimming  under  water — Dr.  C.  T.  Adams, 
looft. 


Diving  through  an  18-inch  ring — D.  J.  Barry,  i. 

Nov.  17th,  loo-foot  race,  straightaway,  final 
heat — C.  M.  Vandevoort,  24|s. 

200  yards,  with  5  turns,  handicap  race — Dr. 
C.  T.  Adams,  10  seconds,  4m.  53s. ;  A.  Herne, 
scratch,  2,  by  2  feet. 

200-foot  hurdle  race,  with  i  turn — C.  M.  Van- 
devoort, im.  5|s. 

Tub  race,  100  feet,  straightaway — C.  D.  Rey- 
nolds, 44|s. 

Diving  through  18-inch  ring — C.  M.  Vander- 
voort,  I. 

Swimming  under  water — W.  Grace.  120  feet, 
with  I  turn,  in  39|s. 


EQUESTRIANISM. 


THE  NEW  YORK  HORSE  SHOW. 


The  Eleventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  National 
Horse  Show  Association  of  America,  held  in  New 
York,  November  11-16,  was  the  largest  and 
greatest  in  every  sense  of  the  word  which  the 
association  has  yet  held.  The  entries  far  ex- 
ceeded in  number  and  quality  those  of  previous 
years,  and  the  show  itself  attracted  more  attention 
and  aroused  more  genuine  enthusiasm  all  over 
the  country  than  it  has  ever  done  before.  Yet  it 
developed  certain  tendencies  which  need  to  be 
checked  by  prompt  and  immediate  action. 

In  many  classes  there  ought  to  be  a  provision 
exacting  that  the  horses  should  have  been  the 
property  of  the  exhibitor  for  a  certain  length  of 
time — say  three  months. 

Then  as  to  the  judging,  there  are  bound  to  be 
dissatisfied  exhibitors  in  any  case,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  number  is  greater  this 
year  than  ever  before.  Everybody  cannot  win 
blue  ribbons,  and  that  is  the  only  way  every- 
one could  be  perfectly  satisfied;  but  it  behooves 


the  authorities  of  the  show  to  endeavor,  in  the 
future,  to  so  arrange  matters  that  the  complaints 
may  be ■  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Judges  should 
be  brought  from  a  distance,  the  further  the 
better,  so  that  they  are  recognized  authorities  in 
their  own  lines.  The  plan  of  bringing  out  a 
judge  for  the  hackney  classes  from  England  is  a 
good  one,  and  might  be  profitably  employed  in 
many  other  classes,  such  as  the  hunting,  saddle 
and  thoroughbred  classes.  Trotting-horses  and 
roadsters  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  judged 
entirely  by  Americans.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  judges  are  not  personal  friends  of,  or 
have  any  connection  with  large  exhibitors,  and 
especially  with  officials  of  the  association  who 
may  have  entries  in  the  show.  It  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  the  class  of  men  who  usually  act 
in  the  capacity  of  judges  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  would  be  influenced  by  such  things,  but 
it  is  to  silence  the  complaints,  often  ignorant  and 
ill-advised,  that  Outing  makes  these  sugges- 
tions. 

In  the  classes  for  "  Horses  in  Harness,"  which 
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attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  this  year,  there 
was  quite  a  revolution.  Hackney  blood,  which 
has  predominated  in  these  classes  previously  in 
a  diluted  form,  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
and  American  trotting  blood  reigned  in  its  place. 
Horsemen  have  discovered  that  the  American 
trotter,  if  properly  developed,  conditioned  and 
trained,  may  be  made  to  display  as  much  style 
as  the  hackney,  while  its  superior  speed  gives  it 
a  great  advantage.  High  action  is  to  a  great 
extent  the  result  of  training,  and  it  was  wonder- 
ful this  year  to  note  the  high-stepping  and  splen- 
did all-around  action  of  horses  either  fully  regis- 
tered or  trotting-bred.  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Widener's 
Dash  won  the  Silver  Cup  Championship  prize, 
and  was  universally  conceded  to  be  the  most 
sensational  horse  in  these  classes.  The  judges 
of  the  "  Horses  in  Harness"  were  Mr.  Prescott 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Francis  T.  Underhill  and  Mr. 
Orson  Moulton. 

Mr.  Arthur  Fewson,  of  England;  Mr.  Robert 
Beith,  M.  P.,  of  Bowmansville,  Ontario,  and  Mr. 
R.  P.  Steriker,  of  Springfield,  III.,  acted  as  judges 
in  the  hackney  classes.  The  sensation  of  these 
classes  was  the  disqualification  of  the  stallion 
Wildfire,  owned  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Harrison,  of  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Stock  Farm,  Philadelphia.  The 
veterinaries  of  the  show  pronounced  Wildfire  to 
have  been  fired  for  a  spavin,  but  a  number  of 
outside  veterinaries,  of  equal  standing,  examined 
the  horse  immediately  and  passed  him  as  abso- 
lutely sound.  The  justice  or  injustice  of  this 
disqualification  may  transpire  at  some  future 
time,  but  in  reflecting  upon  the  soundness  of  a 
valuable  stallion,  such  as  Wildfire,  the  veterinaries 
of  the  show  did  a  very  bold  thing.  This  left 
class  twenty-eight  for  hackney  stallions  four 
years  old  or  over,  to  be  shown  with  four  of  their 
get,  at  the  mercy  of  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb's  imp. 
Matchless  of  Londesborough  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Cassatt's  imp.  Cadet.  The  former  was  given 
the  blue  ribbon.  One  of  the  stnsational  hack- 
neys of  the  show  was  Mr.  F.  C.  Stevens'  recently 
imported  Langton  Performer  which  not  only  won 
in  Class  33,  for  hackney  stallions  three  years 
old,  fifteen  hands  or  over ;  but  also  won  the 
Junior  Championship  prize.  Langton  is  by 
Garton,  Duke  of  Connaught,  dam  Fusee  II.,  and 
was  bred  by  Mr.  A.  Hall,  of  England,  and  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Stevens  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Bladon,  of 
Hull,  England. 

Gen.  G.  S.  Field,  Col.  John  E.  Thayer  and 
Mr.  Isaac  E.  Shelden,  were  the  well-known  horse- 
men who  passed  judgment  upon  the  trotter  and 
roadster  classes.  In  the  latter  department  Col. 
Lawrence  Kip,  who  is  vice-president  of  the 
association,  scored  a  complete  victory,  as  he  has 
in  these  classes  every  year  since  the  horse  show 
was  begun.  His  horses,  Mambrino  Belle  and  Em- 
oleta,  and  La  Belle  and  La  Rose,  shown  as  pairs 
and  singly,  won  in  a  number  of  classes;  and  in 
the  much  coveted  class  for  best  appointed  "road 
rig,"  these  two  pairs  won  first  and  second  in  a 
very  strong  competition. 

Classes  2,  3  and  4  for  trotting  stallions,  the 
Champion  Prize,  Champion  Herd  Prize  and  Herd 
Prize,  failed  to  fill,  which  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment and  which  was  quite  unaccountable,  as 
there  is  no  dearth  of  such  horses  and  no  good 
reason  why  the  breeders  of  trotting-horses  should 
have  failed  to  support  the  association  in  this 
respect.     Messrs.   Rundle  and  White's  Quarter- 


master, by  Aleyone,  dam  by  Sentinel,  won  the 
blue  ribbon  in  Class  5  for  stallions  four  years 
old  or  over,  kept  for  service.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  show,  there  was  a  class  for 
pacers,  open  to  stallions,  mares  or  geldings  of 
any  age,  which,  however,  failed  to  attract  any 
entries  although  $260  was  oftered  in  premiums. 

In  the  four-in-hand  classes,  the  New  York 
Coach  Horse  and  Cob  Company  scored  a 
notable  victory  by  winning  in  Class  72  for  teams 
not  under  fifteen  hands  with  Acrobat,  Autocrat, 
Athlete  and  Aristocrat.  There  were  thirteen 
entries  in  the  class.  This  team  has  been  pur- 
chased by  W.  S.  Hobart,  the  young  California 
millionaire,  and  will  represent  him  at  the  coming 
San  Francisco  horse  show.  Class  71,  for  teams 
between  14  and  15  hands,  went  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  John  Arthur's  well-mated  team  of  bays  and 
chestnuts.  For  the  special  offered  by  Mr.  Chas. 
G.  Pratt  for  the  best  road  team,  team  to  count  fifty 
per  cent.,  coach  and  appointments  fifty  per  cent., 
Mr.  Chas.  F.  Bates,  manager  of  the  New  York 
Coach  Horse  and  Cob  Co.,  showed  a  workman- 
like team  to  the  road-coach  "Defiance,"  which 
was  given  first  over  Mr.  John  A.  Logan's  team 
shown  to  the  road-coach  "Oriole."  The  special 
offered  by  the  Hotel  Metropole  for  the  best 
"unicorn  "  or  spike  team,  was  won  by  Mr.  Geo. 
S.  Gagnon.  Other  classes  for  four-in-hands 
were  won  by  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Bates  and  Dr.  W. 
Seward  Webb. 

There  was  only  one  class  for  thoroughbreds, 
Class  No.  I  for  thoroughbred  stallions  three  years 
old  or  over.  The  first  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  F. 
Gebhard's  aged  bay,  St.  Saviour,  sire  Eolus- 
Warsaw;  second  going  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Howland's 
aged  bay,  Judge  Morrow,  sire  Vagabond-Moon- 
light; third  to  Mr.  Edward  Kelly's  prize-winning 
bay,  8  years.  Devotee,  sire  Alarm -Sister  of 
Mercy,  and  fourth  to  Mr.  J.  Striker's  black,  12 
years.  Saxony,  sire  Saxon  -  Enquiress.  The  other 
horses  shown  were  Magnetizer,  shown  by  Mr. 
August  Belmont,  imp.  Likely,  imp.  Simon  Magus 
and  Emperor. 

Mr.  Byron  McClelland,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  a 
well-known  racing  man,  was  judge  in  this  class. 
It  would  be  a  good  idea  if  the  horse  show  man- 
agement would  follow  the  example  of  the  En- 
glish shows  and  give  a  prize  for  thoroughbred 
stallions  calculated  to  get  hunters. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  classes 
in  the  show  were  those  provided  for  hunters  and 
jumpers.  They  are  always  popular  with  the 
spectators,  and  concluded  every  afternoon  and 
evening  session  during  the  week.  The  judges 
were  :  Mr.  John  E.  Cowdin,  Mr.  John  N.  Scatch- 
erd  and  Mr.  A.  Butler  Duncan.  Miss  Bird's  black 
gelding  made  quite  a  record  for  himself,  winning 
in  three  classes.  No.  108,  open  to  all,  perform- 
ances over  fences  only  to  count;  No.  loi,  for 
light  weight  qualified  hunters,  conformation  and 
quality  to  count  50  per  cent.,  performance  over 
fences  50  per  cent ;  and  No.  103,  for  thorough- 
bred hunters,  with  the  same  conditions.  The 
Chestnut  Hill  Stock  Farm  showed  some  clever 
jumpers  and  won  several  prizes,  and  Adam  Beck 
showed  three  or  four  very  workmanlike  and  ex- 
cellent hunters.  The  jumping  upon  the  whole  was 
exceedingly  good,  and  speaks  well  for  improved 
methods  of  handling  and  training  hunters.  Most 
of  the  horses  entered  were  of  a  good  hunter  type, 
and  could  hold  their  own  over  any  country. 
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The  saddle  horses  classes  were  judged  by  Mr. 
F.  M.  Ware  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Quinton.  A  number  of 
good  animals  were  shown,  notably:  Mrs.  Geo.  W. 
C.  Drexel's  Max,  which  won  in  Class  86,  for 
ladies'  saddle  horses  not  under  14  hands  3  inches; 
L.  Meredith's  Marchioness,  which  won  in  Class 
84,  for  horses  more  than  14. i  and  under  15  hands; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Howland's  (Bellwood  Stud) 
Jacobite,  which'  won  in  Class  82,  for  horses  15 
hands  and  under  15.2  up  to  carrying  200  pounds. 
The  Municipal  Police  horses  and  the  Park  Guards' 
horses,  which  were  judged  under  this  head,  caused 
a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  the  drilling  of  the 
latter  was  very  praiseworthy. 

There  was  the  usual  interesting  collection  of 
ponies,  an  unfailing  source  of  delight  to  the 
younger  attendants  of  the  show. 

The  London  Polo  Magazine^  in  announcing  the 
fact  that  Buenos  Ayres  has  decided  to  send  a 
polo  team  to  compete  at  Hurlingham  next  season, 
says  :  "We  trust  this  decision  of  South  America 
will  induce  the  Polo  Association  of  New  York  to 
also  send  a  team."  Any  effort  to  promote  in- 
ternational sport  ought  to  be  encouraged,  but  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  just  how  our  polo 
players  would  fare  by  the  hands  of  English  ad- 
versaries. There  are  many  small  points  of  dif- 
ference between  our  game  and  theirs,  and  there 
is  one  great  one,  namely,  the  kind  of  ponies  used. 
In  England  half-bred,  and  often  thoroughbred 
ponies  are  used.  A  crack  polo  player  will  have 
a  stable  of  from  six  to  eight  ponies,  which  are  as 
carefully  trained  and  conditioned  as  so  many 
race-horses.  These  ponies  fetch  large  prices, 
averaging  from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds. 

In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the 
wiry  little  Indian  pony  best  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. True,  a  few  players  now  use  half-breds, 
and  one  or  two  thoroughbred  stallions  are  adver- 
tised to  get  polo  ponies.  But  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  ponies  played  in  this  country  are  "cow  po- 
nies" from  the  ranches.  They  are  very  fast  as 
a  rule  ;  can  be  turned  readily  ;  most  of  them  are 
thoroughly  bridle-wise  ;  and  they  learn  the  game 
rapidly. 

Outing  does  not  venture  to  say  which  of  the 
two  breeds  makes  the  best  polo  pony,  but  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  English  game  and  our 
game  must  differ  substantially,  on  account  of  the 
ponies  used.  It  will  be  interesting,  therefore, 
now  that  our  players  have  so  far  advanced  in  the 
game  that  a  first-class  team  should  be  obtainable, 
to  see  the  result  of  an  international  tournament. 

The  future  of  fox  hunting  in  this  country  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  men  who  control  the  various 
hunts  and  packs  of  hounds.     Some  of  them  are 


well  adapted  for  this  responsibility,  but  the  num- 
ber of  such  men  is  unfortunately  small.  Any 
master  of  hounds  who  thoroughly  understands 
his  duties  and  his  relations  to  the  public,  as  well 
as  the  technique  of  fox  hunting,  may  help  the  sport 
to  a  firmer  and  truer  basis  if  he  is  so  inclined. 

Fox  hunters  should  never  forget  that  they  are 
dependent,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  public  favor, 
upon  the  sufferance  of  the  farmers  and  landown- 
ers whose  land  they  hunt  over.  That  this  point 
is  never  lost  sight  of  in  England  is  accountable 
for  the  firm  position  which  fox  hunting  enjoys 
there  to  this  day.  American  farmers  are  not 
more  ill-natured  than  English  farmers,  and  if 
they  are  once  made  to  understand  that  the  sport 
is  to  be  carried  on  upon  a  thorough  and  sports- 
manlike basis — if  the  country  is  to  be  hunted 
thoroughly  and  the  foxes  kept  down  ;  if  damages 
are  to  be  settled  for  promptly  and  cheerfully;  if, 
in  short,  they  find  that  the  sportsmen  are  in  ear- 
nest and  not  mere  posers,  they  will  be  found 
willing  to  assist  in  every  way  within  their  power. 
Fox  hunting  is  not  child's  play,  and  the  master  of 
the  hounds  should  be  carefully  chosen.  If  he  is 
the  right  sort  of  a  man,  he  will  help  the  future  of 
the  sport  generally  as  -Tiuch  as  with  his  own  pack 
of  hounds. 

The  Genessee  Valley  sportsmen  indulged  in  a 
novelty  recently  in  the  shape  of  a  moonlight  stee- 
plechase. It  was  run  at  9  P.  M.,  Saturday,  No- 
vember 2d.  The  following  conditions  were  an- 
nounced : 

"  Genessee  Valley  Hunt  Moonlight  Steeplechase. 
— For  a  cup  presented  by  J.  R.  Townsend,  Esq. 
To  be  run  over  the  short  course  on  the  Home 
Farm,  same  to  be  flagged,  open  to  horses  that 
have  been  regularly  hunted  with  the  G.  V.  H., 
ridden  by  gentlemen  acceptable  to  the  committee 
at  catch  weight.  Each  rider  to  wear  for  colors  a 
long  white  night-shirt  and  a  white  cap.  Three 
horses,  the  property  of  different  owners,  to  start, 
or  no  race.     Entry  free." 

There  were  ten  starters,  and  the  winner  turned 
up  in  Rudolph,  ridden  by  Harry  W.  Smith.  The 
race  was  given  in  imitation  of  a  moonlight  stee- 
plechase which  took  place  in  England  many 
years  ago. 

Chicago  is  talking  of  holding  a  horse  show  this 
winter. 

Philadelphia  will  have  an  indoor  show  for  sad- 
dle horses  and  hunters,  which  will  occupy  two 
evenings,  about  the  latter  part  of  February. 
There  is  also  to  be  a  show  entirely  of  ponies 
soon  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Both  will  be 
held  in  the  Chestnut  Street  Riding  Academy's 
building.  ALFRED  Stoddart. 


KENNEL. 


At  a  show  held  in  connection  with  the  Fair  of 
Tomkins  County,  N.  Y.,  the  dogs  benched  num- 
bered 35.  Yet  there  was  the  usual  kicking 
against  awards. 

Omaha  Kennel  Club's  show  had  219  entries, 
but  the  affair,  as  a  whole,  was  not  up  to  ex- 
pectations. The  attendance  was  much  lighter 
than  the  efforts  of  the  management  deserved. 

Providence  show  fell  behind  last  year's  record 
in  the  matter  of  entries,  but  the  general  quality 
of  animals  benched  was  excellent.  Montreal  and 
Newburg  shows  had  the  same  dates,  and  doubt- 
less had  much  to  do  with  the  falling  oft"  at  Provi- 


dence. The  arrangements  were  good,  Spratts, 
as  usual,  attending  to  the  benching  and  feeding. 

Montreal  Kennel  Association's  firstinternational 
show,  was  held  in  connection  with  the  exposition. 
Entries  numbered  214.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  enthusiastic,  and  the  next  show  should 
score  a  decided  success,  after  certain  contem- 
plated improvements  have  been  made. 

Members  of  the  Detroit  and  Brooklyn,  Mich., 
Shooting  Club,  inaugurated  a  very  pleasant  fea- 
ture last  November,  in  the  form  of  amateur  field 
trials.  Many  ladies  watched  the  work  of  the 
dogs,  and  the  occasion  was  so  thoroughly  enjoy- 
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able,  that  the  future  success  of  the  proposed  an- 
nual amateur  trials  for  members  of  the  club 
seems  assured.  The  stake  had  eleven  starters- 
eight  English  setters,  two  pointers  and  one  Irish 
setter.  C.  A.  Rathbone's  English  setter  bitch, 
Queen,  won  ist;  2nd,  J.  B.  McKay's  English 
setter  bitch,  Judy  ;  3rd,  J.  B.  McKay's  Irish  setter 
dog,  Killane  ;  4th,  G.  S.  Cook's  pointer  bitch, 
Belle  of  Brooklyn. 

New  England  Beagle  Club's  third  annual  trials 
were  run  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  November  4th  to 
7th.  A  large  number  of  excellent  dogs  com- 
peted. The  Derby,  15  to  13  inches,  had  six  start- 
ers. First,  Awashonk  Kennel's,  b.  w.  and  t. 
dog.  Baronet  (Daunter-Reckless);  second,  B.  S. 
Turpin's  t.  and  w.  bitch.  Trill  (Royal  Kreuger- 
Queenie);  third,  A.  D.  Fiske's  b.  w.  and  t.  dog. 
Phantom  (Clyde-Brummy);  reserve,  W.  S.  Clark's 
w.  and  t.  bitch  Sunbeam  (Buckshot-Nell). 
The  Derby,  13  inches  and  under.  Three  start- 
ers: First,  G.  F.  Reed's  b.  w.  and  t.  bitch 
Skip  II  (Buckshot-Jute) ;  second  and  third, 
withheld.  All-age,  15  to  13  inches,  ten  starters: 
First,  G.  F.  Reed's  b.  w.  and  t.  dog.  Spark  R 
(Lee-Skip);  second,  H.  Almy's  t.  and  w.  dog, 
Lewis  (Bannerman-Parthenia);  third,  divided  by 
H.  S.  Joslin's  b.  w.  and  t.  dog,  Snyder  III 
(Snyder  II-Nancy),  and  G.  F.  Reed's  b.  w.  and  t. 
bitch,  Nell  R  (Ned-Haida);  reserve,  D.  Quinn's 
Prince  (Sam-Baby  Deane).  All-age,  13  inches 
and  under.  Six  starters:  First,  J.  Mullane's  w. 
b.  and  t.  bitch,  Baby  Deane  (Fitzhugh  Lee-Belle 
Dimon);  second,  A.  D.  Fiske's  b.  and  t.  bitch, 
Blossom,  (Fitzhugh  Lee-Lady  Novice);  third,  W. 
E.  Dean's  b.  w.  and  t.  bitch,  Francis  (Flute  D- 
Lady  Glenwood);  I'eserve,  H.  Almy's  Nancy  Lee. 
Champion  class,  13  inches  and  under:  A.  D. 
Fiske's  b.  w.  and  t.  bitch.  Lady  No  vice  (Rambler- 
Lady  Vic);  reserve,  G.  F.  Reed's  Spot  R. 
Champion  class,  15  to  13  inches:  G.  F.  Reed's 
Spark  R. 


A  number  of  ladies  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
got  up  and  managed  a  bench  show,  which  netted 
$500  for  charitable  purposes. 

Eastern  Field  Trial  Club's  trials  began  at  New- 
ton, N.  C.  November  i6th.  The  Members'  Stake 
had  six  starters:  ist,  W.  B.  Meare's  w.  setter  dog 
Joyful  (Dion  C-Natalie);  2nd,  divided  by  El- 
dridge  Kennel's  b.  w.  and  t.  setter  bitch,  Antonia 
(Antonio-Miss  Nellie  Y.),and  Pierre  Lorillard.Jr.'s 
b.  b.  setter  bitch,  Antoinette  (Antonio-Daisy 
Hunter).  The  Derby  had  fourteen  starters:  The 
winner  was  Y.  R.  Hitchcock's  Tory  Fashion;  2nd 
H.  B.  Ledbetter's  Marie's  Sport;  3rd,  Man- 
chester Kennel's  Gleam's  Ruth.  The  All-age 
stake  had  nineteen  starters:  First,  N.T.  Depauw's 
Jingo;  2nd,  W.  H.  Beazell's  Harold  Skim- 
pole;  3rd,  divided  by  Charlottesville  Kennel's 
Tippoo  and  N.  T.  Harris'  Tony  Boy.  The  Sub- 
scription Stake  of  $50  each,  had  eight  starters. 
The  winner  was  W.  W.  Titus'  b.  w.  and  t.  English 
setter  bitch,Minnie  T. ;  2d,  N.  T.  DePauw's  1.  and 
w.  pointer  dog,  Jingo;  3d,  N.  T.  Harris'  b.  w.  and 
t.  English  setter  dog  Tony  Boy. 

The  sixth  annual  trials  of  the  National  Beagle 
Club  were  run  at  Hempstead.  N.  Y.,  November 
nth  to  14th.  A  number  of  ladies  attended  the 
trials.  Rabbits  were  comparatively  scarce,  but 
the  sport  was  excellent.  All-age,  dogs,  15  to  13 
inches: — ist,  Awashonk  Kennel's  Zeno;2nd,H.  S. 
Joslin's  Snyder  III;  3rd,  G.  F.  Reed's  Spark  R. 
All-age, bitches;  15  to  13  inches:— ist,  C.S.Doub's 
Triumph;  2nd,  D.  P'.  Summer's  Lucy  S. ;  3rd, 
divided  by  G.  F.  Reed's  Nell  R.,  and  Wm. 
Saxby's  Dime;  reserve,  Wm.  Saxby's  Bessie. 
All-age,  13  inches  and  under: — ist,  W.  S.  Clark's 
Lola  Lee;  2nd,  F.  H.  Bolton's  Young  Royal. 
The  Derby:    ist,  W.  S.  Clark's  Baronet;  2nd,    D. 

F.  Summer's    Talor;    reserve,   D.    F.   Summer's 
Kit.     Champion  class,  13  inches  and  under:    ist, 

G.  F.  Reed's  Spot  R. ;  2nd,  N.  A.  Baldwin's  Lad- 
die. Damon. 


ROD  AND  GUN. 


Who  among  us  is  a  true  sportsman?  Don't 
all  speak  at  once,  for  I  believe  not  one  in  a 
thousand  of  us  is  the  genuine  article.  We  can 
all  preach  sport,  but  when  it  comes  down  to 
practicing  what  we  preach — well,  that's  different. 

One  man  says — "  I  have  fine  dogs  and  guns, 
I  travel  far  for  my  sport  and  spend  much  money 
by  the  way  ;  I  have  killed  great  quantities  of 
big  game  and  of  small,  and  I  kill  my  game  fairly, 
iakingno  mean  advantage  of  any  living  creature. 
I  am  open  to  shoot  a  race  with  the  best  of  'em. 
I  take  my  horn  or  lose  my  money  with  equal 
grace — I  am  a  sportsman." 

That's  all  very  fine, but  in  spite  of  these  things, 
are  you  a  sportsman  in  the  proper  sense  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  quite  decided  upon 
what  constitutes  the  true  sportsman — we  appear 
io  have  no  standard  by  which  to  determine  a 
man's  actual  standing,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, views  differ  broadly. 

In  angling  we  hark  back  to  "old  Ike,"  like 
hound  puppies  scampering  to  the  tonguing  of  an 
old  and  tried  leader.  Walton  is  then  the  ideal 
angler — something  of  the  poet,  of  the  student, 
dreamer,  worshiper  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God;  a  man  of  sweet,  gentle  character,  who 
killed  fish  because  he  wanted  but  a  few  of  many, 


and  who  would  not  have  killed  fish  at  all,  except 
that  his  gentle  art  gave  him  an  excuse  for  getting 
away  from  wearisome  affairs  and  led  him  to 
wondrous  pleasant  places. 

We  have  our  model  angler,  but  is  there  no 
model  sportsman?  Must  our  path  to  sporting 
fame  be  wet  with  blood  and  strewn  with  feathers 
before  we  can  claim  place  among  true  sportsmen  ? 
The  sporting  literature  of  the  day  would  indicate 
that  the  "killer"  is  the  great  Nimrod — results 
talk,  horn,  hides  and  feathers  are  proof  of  prow- 
ess, and  the  bigger  the  pile  the  stronger  the 
proof.  I  do  not  believe  in  this  method  of  de- 
termining a  man's  sportsmanship.  If  killing  is  to 
be  the  test,  then  get  ye  to  a  slaughter-house 
for  your  hero.  Most  of  us  kill  too  much  game. 
Those  who  travel  far  insist  upon  piling  up  the 
slain  to  repay  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  ; 
those  who  shoot  nearer  home  want  to  beat  some 
other  chap's  record,  and  in  either  case,  the  man 
who  kills  the  most  is  the  hero  of  the  day. 

It  is  bad  for  our  game  and  bad  for  the  pros- 
pccts  of  those  who  are  to  follow  us,  that  sports- 
manship is  so  judged,  and  if  this  state  of  affairs 
continues,  the  time  will  speedily  arrive  when 
there  will  be  no  game  left  outside  of  preserves. 
So  long  as  men  measure  sportsmanship  by  pools 
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of  blood  and  piles  of  feathers  ;  so  long  as  men 
say:  "A  grand  day  to-day — got  one  hundred 
birds,"  and  never  learn  how  to  say  :  "A  grand 
day  to-day,  but  I  got  nothing,"  so  long  will  the 
heavy  killer  be  recognized  as  a  leading  sports- 
man. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  cannot  learn  to  favor 
the  excessive  slaughter.  I  can  readily  under- 
stand why  a  man  should  crave  to  kill  grizzlies, 
lions,  tigers  and  the  like,  for  not  only  do  such 
feats  stamp  the  killer  as  courageous,  but  the  de- 
struction of  the  beasts  is  a  direct  benefit  to  the 
regions  they  inhabit.  But,  when  it  comes  to 
butchering  a  Ceylon  elephant  merely  for  his 
tail  as  a  trophy,  or  killing  moose,  elk  and  caribou 
merely  for  their  heads,  I  fail  to  see  where  the 
sport  comes  in.  I  will  grant  that  every  Nimrod 
has  a  right  to  kill  at  least  one  of  each  of  our 
larger  cervidae  ;  but  why  strive  to  repeat  the 
process  season  after  season  ?  If  a  man  goes 
after  moose,  stays  long  enough  in  the  woods  to 
enjoy  his  turn  at  "creeping"  and  "calling," 
and  kills  a  grand  bull  with  a  sixty-inch  head, 
what  is  the  sense  of  his  killing  moose  season 
after  season  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  head  which 
may  measure  two  inches  more  than  his  first 
trophy  ?  Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred 
the  moose  killed  are  practically  wasted,  for  the 
man  seldom  cares  for  more  than  the  heads  and 
feet,  and  the  game  is  too  heavy  to  be  carried 
from  the  ground  where  it  is  dropped.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  elk  and  caribou.  I  believe  that 
if  sportsmen  would  only  be  reasonable,  and  de- 
sist from  further  pursuit  after  sectiringone  good 
specimen  of  each  of  our  larger  species  of  deer, 
that  each  man  would  have  all  that  he  is  fairly 
entitled  to,  while  the  preservation  of  the  animals 


in  question  would  be  made  an  easy  matter.  In 
my  mind  the  glory  of  killing  ten  moose,  elk  or 
caribou,  is  no  greater  than  the  glory  of  killing 
one  choice  bull  of  each,  and  not  nearly  so  great 
as  is  the  glory  of  killing  one  choice  one  andtheoi 
leaving  the  survivors  alone. 

My  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  com- 
mon deer  and  smaller  game.  These  can  readily 
be  transported  and  used  after  being  killed,  so 
their  destruction  is  not  necessarily  wasteful.  But 
it  would  be  better  if  fewer  of  them  were  sacrificed 
to  the  making  of  record  bags  and  of  big  bags. 

Laws  intended  to  limit  the  killing  by  each 
individual  have  been  passed,  but  their  enforce- 
ment is  a  very  difficult  matter,  mainly  owing  to 
the  blood-thirsty  methods  of  the  men  who  should 
do  all  in  their  power  to  protect  the  game. 

When  sportsmen  have  attained  the  high  position 
of  the  ancient  angler,  who  never  failed  to  find 
pleasure  by  the  stream,  whether  fish  bit  or  not ; 
when  they  have  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of 
eternally  squinting  through  the  sights  of  a  rifle, 
or  along  the  rib  of  a  breechloader,  when  the 
demand  for  big  bores  and  repeating  shot-guns 
and  kindred  murderous  machines  has  ceased ; 
when  we  no  longer  see  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  tremendous  bags  in  sporting  publications — • 
then,  possibly,  we  may  agree  upon  just  what 
constitutes  a  true  sportsman.  Then,  unless  I  err, 
this  sportsman  will  be  a  man  skillful  in  the  use 
of  weapons,  but  who  kills  sparingly  ;  who  looks 
at  his  surroundings  with  educated  and  apprecia- 
tive eyes,  but  at  the  dead  game  almost  regret- 
fully ;  who  is  keener  for  knowledge  than  for  blood 
and  who  would  rather  leave  the  woods  forever 
than  think  that  his  trail  had  been  one  long  chain 
of  destruction.  Ed.  W.  Sandys. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


R.  M.  M.,  Luke  Co.,  III. — The  sail  you  have 
numbered  (i)  on  the  diagram  is  the  mainsail,  (2) 
spinnaker,  (3)  club  topsail,  (4)  fore  staysail  or 
foresail,  (5)  jib,  (6)  jib  topsail. 

P.  W.,  Kal.,  Mich. — The  measurements,  and  all 
the  other  information  you  require,  relating  to  the 
Defender,  you  will  find  in  Outing  Records  for 
August,  September  and  October. 

Vic. — Our  English  report  was  too  late  to  hand 
to  publish,  but  we  give  you  the  information 
gladly.  The  Grouse  Trials  had  ten  pointers  and 
six  setters  in  the  Puppy  Stakes,  nineteen  in  the 
All-Aged,  and  five  braces.  In  the  Pointer  Puppy 
Stakes,  first  fell  to  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams'  Lanarth 
Bolton  (Beacon-Bess);  second,  to  Mr.  J.  E.  L. 
Lloyd's  Totnes  Rattler  (Vril-Zoe) ;  third,  to  Sir 
W.  Wynn's  Dawn  of  Gymru  (Woolton  Druid- 
Bertha  of  Drayton).  The  Setter  Puppy  Stakes 
was  won  by  Col.  H.  Piatt's  Madryn  Earl  (Aldon 
Tam-Madryn  Fan);  same  owner's  Madryn  Flash 
(Spot-May  of  Arvon),  second,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  H. 
Owen's  Luna  (Arvon-Deutzia),  third.  The  All- 
Aged  Stakes  was  won  by  F.  C.  Lowe's  Ben  of 
Kippen,  with  B.  J.  Warwick's  Dolly  of  Budhill, 
second,  and  W.  Arkwright's  Tap,  third.  Sir  W. 
Wynn's  Poll  o'  Gymru  and  E.  Bishop's  Polly  Pedro 
divided  fourth.  The  Brace  Stakes  was  won  by 
Sir  W.  Wynn's  pointers,  Rob  o'  Gymru  and  Bess 
o'  Gymru,  with  Col.  Legh's  pointers,  Druid  II. 
and  Hector  III.,  second,-  and  Sir  W.  Wynn's 
pointers,  Poll  o'  Gymru  and  Plum  o'  Gymru, 
third. 


A.  H.  H.,  N.  Y. — (I)  "How  do  you  account  for 
it  that  Sandow  and  other  strong  men,  exercising 
but  a  short  time  every  day,  have  better  muscular 
development  than  laborers  who  work  all  day  in 
the  open  air  with  heavy  tools  and  lifting  heavy 
weights?" — There  are  several  reasons.  Laboring 
men  exercise  only  a  few  muscles,  and  thus  gain  par- 
tial and  distorted  development,  while  professional 
athletes  use  systems  which  exercise  and  develop 
all  the  voluntary  muscles.  Laborers  carry  their 
work  to  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  while  athletes, 
in  their  training,  stop  before  the  point  of  exces- 
sive fatigue  is  reached.  Laborers  work  with  no 
heart  or  pleasure  in  it,  while  athletes  play,  and 
reap  the  benefit  of  a  mental  stimulation  and  ex- 
hilaration which  is  unknown  to  the  laborer,  but 
reacts  favorably  on  the  muscular  system  of  the 
athletes. 

(2)  "What  is  the  average  height  of  man?" — 
This  varies  greatly  in  different  countries. 
A  fair  average  would  probably  be  about  5ft.  6in., 
for  males,  and  several  inches  less  for  females. 

(3)  "  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  for  a 
man  to  reach  his  highest  point  of  development,  if 
he  exercise  steadily  every  day  with  light  dumb- 
bells and  live  a  healthy  life  ?  " — No  general 
answer  can  be  made.  It  would  vary  with  each 
individual,  in  accordance  with  his  age,  tempera- 
ment, previous  athletic  history,  personal 
habits  and  industry.  Some  would  reach  their 
limit  in  three  months,  and  some  fail  after  three 
years. 
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THE    DUNRAVEN    FIASCO. 


The  anxiously  expected  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  appointed  by  the  N.  Y.  Yacht  Club 
to  hear  the  evidence  of  Lord  Dunraven  and  that 
of  his  rebutters  on  the  monstrous  allegation  made 
by  him,  that  the  load  line  of  the  Defender  was 
jockeyed,  has,  at  the  time  we  go  to  press,  not 
yet  been  issued:  but  the  ordinary  report  of  the 
year's  racing  is  at  hand,  and  that  deals  very  con- 
clusively, finally  and  successfully,  with  the 
equally  explicit  charge  made  by  Lord  Dunraven, 
that  the  foul  in  the  second  race  was  caused  by 
the  Defender.  It  plainly  proves,  from  photos 
taken  for  Outing  and  published  in  our  October 
issue,  that  the  Committee  were  perfectly  justified 
in  allowing  the  Defender' s  protest  and  in  finding 
that  the  foul  was  entirely  due  to  the  Valkyrie. 
On  this  point  the  Committee's  report  says: 

"  September  loth  the  triangular  course  was  sailed;  and  as 
the  wind  was  south  the  first  leg  was  laid  in  that  direction. 
The  starting  line  (some  250  yards  in  length)  was  at  right 
angles  to  the  course,  Sandy  Hook  Lightship  being  at  the 
easterly  end  and  the  committee  boat  at  the  other;  and  as 
the  committee  boat  was  riding  to  the  v/ind  the  line  was  also 
at  right  angles  to  that  vessel.  About  600  yards  to  the 
northward  and  westward  of  the  committee  boat  a  steamer 
(the  City  of  Yorktown)  was  lying,  heading  south  by  west. 
(The  captain  of  the  Yorktown  states  that  she  bore  west- 
northwest  from  the  committee  boat  over  one-third  of  a 
mile;  and  that  with  the  exception  of  shifting  her  position  to 
counteract  her  drift,  she  kept  her  berth  unchanged  until 
after  the  foul.^ 

"  Shortly  before  the  start,  while  both  yachts  were  reach- 
ing to  the  northward  and  westward,  Defender  gybed,  and 
passing  to  the  northward  of  Yorktown,  came  out  irom  close 
under  her  stern,  heading  to  the  southward  and  eastward. 
Valkyrie  followed  Defender's  gybe,  and  passing  ahead  of 
the  steamer,  came  out  from  close  under  her  bow,  heading 
in  the  same  direction  as  Defender.  Defender  luffed,  as  if 
seeking  Valkyrie's  weather  quarter.  Valkyrie  also  luffed, 
and  then  both  headed  for  the  line  on  the  starboard  tack, 
Valkyrie  being  up  to  windward,  with  Defender  a  short 
distance  oft  on  her  port  quarter.    Valkyrie,  with  her  sheets 


lifted,  steered,  according  to  her  evidence,  'so  as  to  cross  the 
line  well  clear  of  the  committee  boat,'  while  Defender, 
keeping  'hard  away,'  shiped  a  course  some  three  points  or 
sj  more  easterly  than  Valkyrie's. 

"On  these  respective  courses  they  neared  the  line  ;  and 
when  Valkyrie  was  a  good  500  feet  to  the  northward  and 
westward  of  the  committee  boat  she  kept  off  and  bore  down 
upon  Defender.  She  then  luffed,  as  if  to  straighten  her 
course,  and  in  doing  so  swung  her  main  boom  into  De- 
fender's starboard  rigging  and  fouled  the  topmast  shroud. 
The  strain  split  Defender^  topmast  for  fifteen  feet  from 
the  cap  upward.  It  also  carried  away  the  end  of  the 
spreader,  which  released  the  shroud,  and  the  vessels  cleared. 
Valkyrie's  luff,  aided  by  the  foul,  swung  her  up  into  the 
wind,  and  then,  keeping  off,  she  cleared  the  committee  boat 
by  about  fifty  feet  and  crossed  the  line  thirteen  seconds  after 
the  starting  gun  was  fired.  Defender,  with  her  topmast  all 
to  port  until  she  took  in  her  jib  topsail,  ran  down  the  line 
until  she  neared  the  lightship,  and  then  taking  the  port  tack 
she  crossed  i  minute  2  seconds  after  Valkyrie.  As  soon  as 
the  foul  occurred  Defender  showed  a  protest  flag,  which 
was  answered  from  the  committee  boat  by  the  display  of 
the  answering  pennant.  Photographs  lettered  B  and  C, 
which  were  taken  from  different  points  of  view,  show  the 
position  of  both  yacts  immediately  after  the  foul,  and  are 
given  as  bearing  on  Valkyrie" s  claim  that  she  was  not  left 
sufficient  room  between  the  committee  boat  and  Defender. 

B  is  from  a  photograph  entitled  "  Immediately 
after  the  foul,"  taken  for  Outing  by  J.  Byron, 
New  York,  and  published  in  this  department  in 
October  last.  The  condition  of  Defender  s  top- 
mast shows  that  the  foul  has  taken  place,  and  as 
the  signal  ball  has  not  been  lowered,  the  starting- 
signal  has  not  been  made. 

C  is  from  a  photograph  entitled  "  Five  seconds 
after  the  foul,"  taken  by  A.  J.  West,  of  Southsea, 
England.  The  starting-signal  has  just  been  made, 
for  the  smoke  from  the  starting-gun  is  shown, 
and  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  with  B,  the 
ball  has  commenced  to  drop.  A  reference  to  the 
time-table  for  this  race  will  show  that  when  C 
was  taken  Valkyrie  was  13  seconds  from  the  line. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 


"EXHIBIT  B."  REPRINTED   FROM    "OUTING"  OF   OCTOBER  LAST. 
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OUTING  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


GOLF. 


The  open  weather  prevailing  up  io  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  year  kept  golfers  busy  in  the 
open  until  that  day,  and  although  some  enthu- 
siasts after  that  continued  to  play  even  after 
snow  fell,  practically  the  general  season  closed 
after  nine  months  of  activity:  a  season  incom- 
parably longer  than  can  be  credited  to  any  o„her 
sport  on  our  continent. 

Washington  Golf  Club  Tournatnent — The  annual 
Christmas  tournament  of  the  Washington  Golf 
Club,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  begun  on  the 
club  links  Thursday,  December  19th.  The 
course,  which  is  situated  near  Fort  Myer  and 
Arlington,  on  the  Virginia  Bank  of  the  Potomac 
River,  covers  an  area  of  168  acres  and  consists 
of  nine  holes.  The  weather  conditions  were  al- 
most perfect. 

The  results  of  the  day's  play  for  the  Club  Pre- 
sident's Cup  were  as  follows: 

Mr.  Leech  beat  Mr.  Gray,  5  up  and  4  to  play. 

Mr.  Lockhart  beat  Dr.  Jenkins,  7  up  and  6  to 
play. 

Mr.  Hellen  beat  J.  A.  Taylor,  5  up  and  4  to 
play. 

Mr.  Wylie  beat  Mr.  Barney,  5  up  and  4  to  play, 
and  put  him  out. 

Mr.  Keith  beat  Mr.  Baker,  2  up. 

Mr.  Keith  beat  Admiral  Franklin,  2  up. 

Mr.  Fraser  beat  Mr.  Keith. 

The  summary  of  the  second  day's  play  follows: 

Mr.  Hellen  beat  Mr.  Alberteni,  2  up  and  i  to 
play. 

Mr.  Lockhart  beat  Mr.  Leech,  7  up  and  6  to 
play. 

Mr.  Wylie  beat  Mr.  Fraser,  7  up  and  6  to  play. 

The  handicap  match  for  the  gold  cup  was  the 
feature  of  Saturday's  play.  There  were  nine 
who  handed  in  scores.  Mr.  Henry  May  was  the 
winner  with  scores  of  55  and  48.  The  match 
was  one  of  18  holes,  medal  play. 

The  finals  in  the  hole  match  were  disappoint- 
ing. Mr.  Lockhart  was  pitted  against  Mr.  Wylie, 
and  Mr.  Hellen  had  drawn  the  bye.  Mr.  Lock- 
hart won  by  i  hole,  but  it  was  then  too  late  for 
the  final  contest  with  Mr.  Hellen. 

Lakewood  Golf  Club — A  match  for  the  Converse 
Cup  was  played  on  the  links  of  the  Lakewood 
Golf  Club,  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  Saturday,  December 
28th.  Prof.  James  W.  Morey,  who  had  a  handi- 
cap of  15,  was  the  winner,  with  a  net  score  of  81. 
The  summary: 

Prof.  James  W.  Morey.  gross,  96;  handicap,  15; 
net,  81. 

G.  W.  Stockly,  99,  12,  87. 

James  Con\'erse,  104,  8,  96. 

Dr.  Paul  T.  Kimball,  104,  5,  99. 


E.  Robbins  Walker,  121,  20,  loi. 

Mrs.  Clarence  B.  Mitchell,  176,  50,  126, 

Lakewood,  N.  J. — Golfers  at  Lakewood.  N.  J., 
began  the  New  Year  right  with  a  competition  for 
"^e  Gould  Cup,  January  ist.  Fifty-eight  entered, 
end  thirty-nine  of  this  number  drove  off' from  the 
tee.  The  trophy  fell  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford. 
The  summary: 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  St.  Andrew's  Golf 
Club,  gross,  91;  handicap,  3;  net,  88. 

J.  M.  Knapp,  St.  Andrew's,  98,  9,  89. 

George  E.  Armstrong,  Richmond  County 
Country  Club,  90,  scratch,  90. 

E.  R.  Walker,  Lakewood  Golf  Club,  107,  17,  90. 
G.  W.  Stockley,  Lakewood,  loi,  10,  91. 
George  D.  Fowle,  Philadelphia  Country  Club, 

92,  scratch,  92. 

Rev.  Dr.  Roderick  Terry,  Sr.,  St.  Andrew's. 
100,  8,  92. 

Daniel  Chauncey,  St.  Andrew's,  99,  6,  93. 

H.  W.  Taft,  St.  Andrew's,  103,  9,  94. 

V.  Hochmeyer,  Richmond  County,  107,  12,  95. 

F.  L.  V.  Hoppin,  St.  Andrew's,  102,  6,  96. 
Robert  Bage  Kerr,  Lakewood,  loi,  4,  97. 
J.  W.  Morey,  Lakewood,  107,  10,  97. 

W.  M.  McCauley,  Philadelphia,  107,  10,  97. 
Roderick    Terry,    Jr.,    Shinnecock    Hills    Golf 
Glub,  102,  5,  97. 
J.  R.  Chadwick,  Richmond  County,  109,  12,  97. 
A.  L.  Livermore,  St,  Andrew's,  100,  2,  98. 

A.  E.  Patterson,  Richmond  County,  98,  scratch, 
98. 

John  Reid,  Jr.,  New  Haven  Golf  Club,  103,  5, 
98. 

James  Converse,  Lakewood,  no,  12,  98. 

W.  R.  Betts,  New  Haven,  104,  5,  99. 

Dr.  Paul  T.  Kimball,  Lakewood,  09,  scratch,  99. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Lindley,  Lakewood,  xo8,  9,  99. 

Jasper  Lynch,  Lakewood,  loi.  scratch,  loi. 

J.  G.  Weeks,  Jr.,  St,  Andrew's,  113,  10,  103. 

J.  G.  McGee,  St.  Andrew's,  122,  18,  104. 

E.  H.  McCullough,  Philadelphia,  118,  1404.   14, 

James  A.  Tyng,  Morris  County  Golf  Club,  10, 
scratch,  104. 

James  Parker,  Richmond  County,  106,  2,  104. 

J.  T.  Starr,  Philadelphia,  112,  6,  106. 

E.  H.  Moeran,  Jr.,  Shinnecock,  117,  8,  109. 

F.  W.  Menzies,  St.  Andrew's,  109,  scratch,  109. 
W.  A.  Taylor,  St.   Andrew's,  128,  18,  no. 

B.  Ward,   Jr.,  Baltusrol  Golf  Club,  128,  17,    in. 
P.  C.  Madeira,  Philadelphia,  129,  13,  116. 

W.  W.  Lowery,  Philadelphia,  131,  13,  118.    ' 
H.  C.  Bowers,  St.  Andrew's,  135,  16,  119. 
E.  H.  Moeran,  Shinnecock,  128,  8,  120. 
H.  G.  Trevor,  Shinnecock,  withdrew. 

C.  Turner. 


CYCLING. 


While  the  January  number  of  Outing  was  in 
the  press,  George  D.  Gideon,  Chairman  of  the 
L.  A.W.  Racing  Board,  sent  out  a  list  of  the  track 
"records"  accepted  by  that  body  up  to  the  close 
of  the  '95  racing  season.  This  list  included 
records  of  the  three  classes  "A",  "B"  and  pro- 
fessional, under  a  multitude  of  classifications.  In 
keeping  with  Outing's  well-known  policy  toward 


professionalism,  the  performances  of  that  class 
of  riders  have  no  place  in  the  subjoined  record 
table,  which  includes  hardly  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
records  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  L.  A.  W. 
Racing  Board,  the  governing  body  of  American 
track  competition.  A  perusal  of  this  partial  table 
alone  shows  that  nearly  every  prominent  racing 
man  in  America  is  a  record  holder  of  some   sort. 
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CYCLING. 


FLYING   START — PACED— CLASS   B. 

]^  mile,  22  ^,s.;j^  mile,  48s.  W.  W.  Windle, 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Oct.  29,  1895. 

^  mile,  im.  iSj^s.  C.  R.  Coulter,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Oct.  4,  1895/ 

I  mile,  im.  42§s.  Arthur  Gardiner,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Oct.  5,  1895*, 

5  miles,  9m.  58is.  Arthur  Gardiner,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Oct.  14,  1895, 

FLYING   START — COMPETITION — CLASS  B.* 

%  mile,  25  |s.  H.  C.  Tyler,  Hartford,  Conn.< 
Sept.  4,  1893. 

*Prior  to  1894,  Class  A  only;  1894  and  1895,  Class  B.  Up 
to  January,  1894,  all  amateur  records  were  in  Class  A. 

FLYING  START — PACED — CLASS  A. 
]^    mile, '25is. ;   y,    mile,   53s.     A.    W.    Porter, 
Waltham,  Mass.,  Nov.  2,  1894.     i  mile,  im.  52|s. 

A.  W.  Porter,  Waltham,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1894. 

STANDING   START — PACED — CLASS   B. 

^  mile,  28s.  John  S.  Johnson,  Oct.  31, 
1893;  Yz  mile,  55-^s.  John  S.  Johnson,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  Nov.  6,  1894. 

I  mile,  im.  50*3.  Otto  Ziegler,  Louisville,  Ky., 
Nov.  6,  1895. 

5  miles,  lom.  7|s.  C.  W.  Miller,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Nov.  7,  1895.'' 

10  miles,  20m.  45s.  W.  DeCardy,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Nov.   6,  1895. 

20  miles,  45m.  8s.  25  miles,  56m.  4s.  F.  J. 
Titus,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  13,  1894. 

30  miles,  ih.  19m.  4I5S.  ;.35  miles,  ih.  33m.  4s.; 
40  miles,  ih.  46m.  27|s  ;  45  miles,  ih.  59m.  38|s. ; 
50  miles,  2h.  12m.  45fs. ;  60  miles,  2h.  40m.  35f  s. ; 
70  miles,  3h.  9m.  40|s. ;  75  miles,  3h.  24m.  37|s. ; 
80  miles,  3h.  39m.  2i2s. ;  90  miles,  4h.  8m.  37s.; 
100  miles,  4h.  37m.  56is.  A.  G.  Harding,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  24,  1894.  (Harding's  records  are 
all  Class  A.) 

100  miles,  4h.  27m.  32s. ;  200  miles,  loh. ;  300 
miles,    i6h.   26m.  23s.;  400  miles,  23h.  40m.  2s. 

B.  W.Twyman,  Louisville,  Ky.     (Class  B.) 

STANDING    START COMPETITION. 

%  mile,  28|s.  A.  I.  Brown,  Decatur,  111.,  Oct. 
13,  1894. 

y^  mile,  581s.  C.  M.  Murphy,  Denver,  Col., 
Oct.  19,  1895. 

34:  mile,  im.  3313.  H.  C.  Tyler,  Waltham, 
Mass.,   Oct.  20,  1894. 

I  mile,  im.  55^3.  E.  C.  Bald,  Denver,  Col., 
Oct.   18,  1895. 

5  miles,  lom.  473s.  W.  F.  Simms,  Manhattan 
Beach,  N.  Y.,  June''i5,  1895. 

10  miles,  2im.  39fs.  H.  C.  Maddox,  Manhattan 
Beach,  June  15,  1895. 

15  miles,  38m.  5^3.  L.  S.  Meintjes,  Chicago, 
111.,  Aug.  12,  1893. 

20  miles,  51m.  i8|s.  L.  S.  Meintjes,  Chicago, 
III,  Aug.  12,  1893. 

25  miles,  ih.  3m.  734^3.  F.  G.  Lacey,  Los 
Angeles,   Cal.,  May  18,  1895. 

30  miles,  ih.  I7h.  57|3. ;  40  miles,  ih.44m.  ii|s. ; 
50  miles,  2h.  iim.  6is. ;  60  miles,  2h.  39m.  47s. 
L.  S.  Meintjes,  Chicago,  III,  Aug.  12,  1893. 

STANDING   START — UNPAGED. 

•^  mile,  43s.  S.  C.  Cox,  Louisville,  Ky., 
Nov.  2,  1895. 

FLYING   START — UNPAGED. 

%  mile,  25 is.  Otto  Ziegler,  Jr.,  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  Oct.  17,  1895. 


«^  mile,  55s.  J.  S.  Johnson,  Louisville,  Ky., 
Nov.  27,  1894. 

34:  mile,  im.  32|s.  H.  C.  Tyler,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Aug.  24,  1894. 

I  mile,  2m.  o;s.  W.  W.  Hamilton,  Denver, 
Col.,  Oct.  12,  1895. 

STANDING   START — PACED. 

I  hour,  26  miles  1,489  yards.  F.  J.  Titus, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  13,  1894. 

6  hours,  127  miles;  12  hours,  2327^  miles;  18 
hours,  320%  miles;  24  hours,  407  miles  84  yards. 
B.  W.  Twyman,  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  4  and  5, 
1895. 

TANDEM — FLYING  START — PACED — CLASS   B. 

%  mile,  24s.  L.  C.  Johnson  and  F.  B.  Rig- 
ley,  Decatur,  111.,  Oct.  31,  1894. 

y^  mile,  52IS.  Haggerty  and  Williams, 
Waltham,  Mass.,""  Nov.  2,  1894. 

I  mile,  im.  52|s.  Haggerty  and  Williams,  Wal- 
tham, Mass.,  Oct.  27,  1894. 

5  miles,  lom.  183.  E.  E.  Anderson  and  H.  Van 
Herrick,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  14,  1895, 

10  miles,  20m.  54^s.  Lund  and  Van  Herrick, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  5,  1895. 

TANDEM  — FLYING  START — UNPAGED. 

^  mile,  24|s.  Long  and  Delmas,  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  Oct.  10,  1894. 

Yz  mile,  55|s. ;  i  mile,  im.  56|s.  F.J.  Titus  and 
L.   D.  Cabanne,  Denver,  Col.,  Aug.  17,  1894. 

5  miles,  iim.  35s.  Pugh  and  Gerwin,  Denver, 
Col.,  Nov.  29,  1894. 

TRIPLET   RECORDS. 

y^  mile,  23s.  Callahan,  Murphy  and  Ken- 
nedy, Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Nov.  5,  1893. 

y,  mile,  im. ;  imile,  2m.  i^s.  Murphy,  Ken- 
nedy and  Sanders,  Louisville.  Ky.,  Nov.  23,  1894. 

QUADRUPLET   RECORDS. 

y  mile,  flying  start,  unpaced,  23s.  Calla- 
han, Seavey,  O'Connor  and  Rhodes,  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  Nov.  5,  1894. 

yi  mile,  5 IS.  Stone,  Swanborough,  Dickson 
and  Connilear,  Denver,  Col.,  Oct.  17,  1895. 

I  mile,  im.  47fs.,  Stone,  Swanborough,  Dickson 
and  Connilear,  Denver,  Col.,  Oct.  17,  1895. 


H.    C.    PALMER. 

Among  wheelmen  the  Atlanta  Exposition  will 
be  principally  remembered  by  Wheelmen's  Day, 
or  rather  two  days,  when,  through  the  untiring 
energy  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Palmer,  the  representative 
of  the  Western  Wheel  Works,  the  wheelmen, 
to  use  a  newspaper  phrase,  owned  the  city  and 
were  in  turn   owned  by  the    Western    Wheel 
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Works,  whose  unbounded  hospitality  culminated 
in  the  Coleman  banquet,  Kimball  House.  Mr. 
Palmer  found  cycling  in  the  South  nigh  defunct, 
and  he  left  on  the  high  road  to  assured  prosper- 
ity.    Mr. Coleman's  guests  were  not  only  gathered 


from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  transported 
thousands  of  miles  in  special  Pullman  cars  with- 
out the  cost  of  a  dollar  to  them,  but  were  enter- 
tained on  a  scale  of  unequaled  magnificence 
and  of  princely  liberality.  The  Prowler. 


ICE    YACHTING. 


ORANGE  LAKE  (N.  Y.)  ICE  YACHT  CLUB. 

Their  first  races  for  the  season  were  sailed 
December  12th,  with  smooth,  hard  ice  and  wind 
steady  from  northeast.  The  course  is  a  triangle, 
measuring  two  miles  in  circuit. 

Race  for  the  Challenge  Cup  of  1888,  10  miles 
— Snowdrift,  W.  Kidd,  37m.  40s. ;  Frolic,  H.  Knif- 
fin,  38m.  35s.;  Cold  Wave,  H.  C.  Higginson,  38m. 
38s. 

Race  for  the  Van  Nostrand  Cup,  10  miles, 
yachts  of  second  and  third  classes — Frolic,  H. 
Kniffin,  35m.  42s.;  Cold  Wave,  H.  C.  Higginson, 
36m.  52s.;  Snowdrift,  W.  Kidd,  finished  first  in 
34m.,  but  was  disqualified  for  a  foul  turn. 

Race  for  the  Kidd  championship  pennant,  10 
miles — Snowdrift,  W.  Kidd,  31m.  54s.;  Troubler, 
R.  Kernochan,  32m.  23s.;  Frolic,  H.  Kniffin,  32m. 

53s- 

Race  for  the  Harper  gold  watch,  10  miles; 
time  limit,  35  minutes — Troubler,  R.  Kernochan ; 
Cold  Wave,  H.  C.  Higginson,  and  Flying  Jib,  W. 
C.  Wood,  collided  at  the  second  stake,  causing 
such  delay  that  the  time  limit  would  surely  have 
been  exceeded,  and  the  race  was  therefore  de- 
clared oft". 

December  13th.  Ice  smooth  and  hard;  weather 
cold;  wind  high  and  gusty. 


Race  for  the  Van  Nostrand  Cup;  yachts  of 
second  and  third  classes;  10  miles — Frolic,  H. 
N.  Knififin,  23m.  25s. ;  Cold  Wave,  H.  C.  Higgin- 
son, 24m.  12.;  Snowdrift,  W.  Kidd,  ran  into  an 
air-hole  while  leading  in  fourth  round. 

Handicap  race  for  the  Harper  gold  watch;  10 
miles  time  limit,  35  minutes — Cold  Wave,  25m. 
I2s. ;  Snowdrift,  W.  Kidd,  scratch,  25m.  52s.; 
Frolic,  H.  N.  Knififin,  broke  down  in  fourth  mile. 

Match  race,  2  miles — Troubler,  R.  Kernochan, 
6m.  I2S. ;  Ice  King,  J.  B.  Quinlan,  7m.  37s. 

Race  for  the  Challenge  Cup  of  1888;  10  miles 
— Snowdrift,  W.  Kidd,  25m.  los. ;  Cold  Wave,  H. 
C.  Higginson,  26m.  25s. 

December  14th.  Weather  fine;  ice  smooth  and 
hard;  wind  light  and  baffling. 

Race  for  the  Challenge  cup  of  1888 — Snowdrift. 
W.  Kidd,  led  Ice  Queen,  H.  S.  Ramsdell,  by 
almost  a  mile  at  the  end  of  4  miles,  when  the 
wind  died  away  and  the  race  was  declared  off. 

December  17th.  Ice  smooth  and  firm;  wind 
light  from  the  South. 

Race  for  the  Challenge  cup  of  1888;  10  miles — 
Snowdrift,  W.  Kidd,  39m.  45s.;  Frolic,  H.  M. 
Knififin,  42m.  42s. 

Other  races  had  been  arranged  for  subsequent 
days,  but  warm  weather  ruined  the  ice  and 
stopped  the  sport.  W.  B.  Curtis. 


CURLING. 


GRAND   NATIONAL  CURLING  CLUB. 

Their  special  general  meeting  was  held  De- 
cember 1 8th,  at  Clarendon  Hall,  New  York  City, 
delegates  being  present  as  follows  :  New  York 
Caledonian,  J.  L.  Hamilton  and  D.  Foulis  ;  New 
York,  C.  S.  Ogden  ;  New  York  St.  Andrews,  T. 
Nicholson  and  W.  H.  Smith  ;  New  York  Thistle, 
A.  Frazer,  J.  Watt,  J.  Thaw,  T.  Watt,  J.  Gray,  R. 
Lowdon,  R.  Lawder,  C.  McKenzie  and  T.  Wat- 
son ;  Empire  City,  J.  F.  Conley  ;  Manhattan,  W. 
Stewart ;  Utica,  J.  Shaw  ;  Albany,  R.  Strathdee  ; 
Excelsior,  W.  Clayton  ;  New  York,  John  o'  Groat, 
G.  Bain  ;  Long  Island  City,  J.  McGregor  ;  Pitt- 
ston.  Pa.,  J.  Watt ;  Van  Cortlandt,  G.  Frazer  and 
G.  P.  Morosini  ;  American,  G.  Grieve. 

The  election  of  a  president  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  J.  McCullough,  St.  Paul,  Min. 

It  was  resolved  to  ofter  a  special  medal  to  be 
played  for  by  the  members  of  the  new  Van  Cort- 
landt Club. 

The  District  Committee,  A.  Thompson,  J.  C. 
Williams,  A.  Frazer,  T.  Nicholson  and  E.  L. 
Thomas,  reported  the  following  schedule  for  dis- 
trict medal  matches,  dates  to  be  fixed,  hereafter 
by  the  competing  clubs  : 

Caledonian,  N.  Y.,  vs.  Thistle,  Lackawanna, 
Pa. ;  St.  Andrews,  N.  Y.,  vs.  United,  Pittston,  Pa. ; 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  vs.  Inkermann,  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa. ;  Utica,  N.  Y.,  vs.  Empire,  Albany;  Albany 
City,  N.  Y.,  vs.  Jersey  City;  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  vs. 
John  o'  Groat,  N.  Y.;  Thistle,  N.  Y.,  vs.  Empire 
City,  N.  Y. ;  New  York,    N.  Y. ;   vs.   Long  Island 


City;  Manhattan,  N.  Y.,  vs.  Excelsior,  N.  Y.  ; 
Ivanhoe,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  vs.  Tuxedo,  N.  Y.  ; 
Newark,  N.  J.,  vs.  American,  N.  Y. 

NORTH    BEAT   SOUTH. 

The  annual  match  between  curlers  born  North 
or  South  of  the  Firth  or  Forth,  Scotland,  was 
played  January  7th,  on  Conservatory  Lake,  Cen- 
tral Park,  New  York  City.  The  temperature  was 
near  zero,  and  the  ice  smooth  and  keen,  but  the 
curlers  were  annoyed  by  a  light  snow  which  fell 
during  the  match.  There  were  seven  rinks  and 
North  won  by  a  score  of  106  to  86. 

G.  Bain,  Vice-President  of  the  Grand  National 
Curling  Club,  will  be  the  custodian  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  of  the  challenge  prize,  the  Dalrymple 
Medal,  by  virtue  of  being  the  officer  of  highest 
rank  who  played  on  the  winning  side.  Mr.  Bain 
also  won  the  Kilpatrick  Medal,  awarded  to  the 
skip  whose  rink  came  next  to  the  best  score 
against  his  opponents,  while  R.  Lander  took  the 
Hoagland  Flag  by  making  the  best  score. 

NEW   YORK   CALEDONIAN    CLUB. 

Their  annual  joint  competition  was  held  Jan- 
uary 6th,  in  the  covered  rink  of  the  New  York 
Thistle  Association,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  The  ice 
was  smooth  and  hard  and  the  score  as  follows  . 
D.  W.  McKeeman,  26  ;  D.  Foulis,  20  ;  H.  Archi- 
bald, 18  ;  vV.  Archibald,  16  ;  R.  Archibald,  13  ; 
T.  Archibald  12. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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American  horsemen  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  they  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Eiig- 
Ush  breeders  in  their  infatuation  for  the  hackney. 
Ever  since  that  breed  became  fashionable  here  it 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a  representative  Eng- 
lish breed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  hackney  is 
not  nearly  so  well  known  there  as  in  this  coun- 
try. The  best  friend  the  English  hackney  ever 
had  was  Mr.  Burdett-Contts,  formerly  Mr.  Ash- 
mead-Bartlett,  an  American.  His  Brookfield  stud 
made  the  hackney  famous  in  this  country,  and 
many  breeders  of  fine  horses  in  this  country 
were  eager  to  procure  the  best  hackney  stallion 
to  be  had  in  England. 

The  American  trotting  horse  is  an  infinitely 
superior  animal  in  every  way  to  these  dearly- 
bought  English  hackneys.  A  tabulated  synopsis 
of  the  "heavy  harness"  classes  at  the  Madison 
Square  Horse  Show  last  fall,  prepared  by  Mr.  A. 
B.  Coxe,  Jr.,  shows  the  following  interesting 
facts : 

1.  That  the  standard  trotters  won  ten  first 
prizes,  the  half-breed  trotters  seven,  the  hack- 
neys just  one. 

2.  That  the  standard  trotters  won  four  second 
prizes,  the  half-breed  trotters  seven,  the  hack- 
neys none. 

3.  That  the  standard  trotters  won  ten  third 
prizes,  the  hackneys  just  one. 

4.  That  horses  of  absolutely  unknown  blood 
won  just  twice  as  many  first,  second  and  third 
prizes  as  the  hackneys  and  half-breed  hackneys 
combined. 

The  Tandem  Club  of  New  York  has  issued  its 
rules  and  regulations.  The  officers  of  the  club 
are  :  Charles  Pfizer,  Jr.,  President;  Francis  D. 
Beard,  Vice-President  ;  and  Burton  Mansfield, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  membership  is 
limited  to  fifty,  and  the  rules  provide  that  every 
candidate,  to  be  eligible  for  membership,  must  be 
the  owner  of  a  tandem  cart  and  harness  of  pat- 
terns approved  by  the  committee.  The  two 
regular  "  meets"  of  the  club  take  place  in  May 
and  November  of  each  year,  but  the  committee 
is  empowered  to  appoint  dates  for  Special  Driving 
Meetings.  The  standard  of  appointments  fixed 
upon  by  the  Tandem  Club  is  of  great  interest  to 
those  who  wish  to  be  in  proper  "form,"  and  is 
as  follows  : 

"  Going-to-Cover "  cart,  as  in  Henderson's 
print  of  that  title;  "  Spicy  Team  "  cart,  on  lines 
of  that  in  Walsh's  print,  with  modifications  of 
colors;  "  Cocking-Cart,"  as  in  Newhouse's 
"Going  to  the  Moors;"  "Tandem  Gig,"  as  in 
Aiken's  "  A  Sporting  Tandem;  "  "  Whitechapel  " 
cart,  of  the  pattern  of  Mr.  Mansfield's. 

The  four-wheel  are:  "  The  Shooting  Drag,"  as 
in  Nimrod's  "  Life  of  a  Sportsman  ;  "  "  Late-for- 
the-Mail"  cart,  as  in  Henderson's  print  of  that 
title. 

Draughts  of  "Whitechapel"  cart  are  from 
hooks  attached  to  a  spring  bolted  on  an  iron 
plate  to  cross-bar;  of  "Going-to-Cover,"  and 
other  similar  carts,  from  liooks  fixed  in  cross-bar, 
or  passing  through  it,  from  a  spring  at  its  back, 
or  from  a  bar  (  "  whiffle -tree  ")  hung  on  it. 

Shafts  of  "Whitechapel"  and  "  Cocking"  carts 
and  of  "  Tandem  Gigs  "  are.  invariably,  straight, 
and  of  "  Going-to-Cover  "  and  other  similar  carts 
are  either  straight  or  slightly  bent. 


Axles  should  be  either  true  "  Mail  "  or  "  Col- 
linge's." 

Lamps  should  be  carried  in  tlieir  irons  only 
when  lighted. 

Tools  (necessary),  as  spare  cockeyes,  screw- 
driver, revolving  punch,  universal  wrench,  etc., 
requisite  parts  of  harness,  and  a  jointed  whip, 
should  be  carried  in  carts. 

Loin  cloths,  of  plain  cloth,  shaped  and  trimmed 
for  park  use,  or  untrimmed  rugs  for  road  driving, 
are  requisite. 

Driving  aprons.  All  carts,  except  tandem  gigs, 
for  which  only  one  is  required,  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a  pair,  which  should  be  strapped  to 
cross-seat  rails  when  serving  their  purpose,  and 
when  not  in  use  folded  from  top  to  bottom  with 
linings  outward  and  laid  on  the  cushions. 

Horn  case  and  basket  are  proper  for  road  driv- 
ing only. 

Harness  should  be  of  black  or  brown  leather, 
with  lined  or  plain  (unstitched)  strapping  and 
brass  or  silver  furniture,  and  bits  of  either  "  Gig  " 
or  "Buxton"  pattern,  with  bearing  reins,  and 
"Elbow"  or  "Liverpool,"  with  or  without  the 
bearing  reins. 

Collars  should  correspond  with  the  harness  in 
color,  and  should  be  of  either  "  Kay  "  or  rimmed 
pattern,  with  linings  of  black  or  brown  leather, 
but  not  furnished  with  caps  [i.e.,  "housings"). 

Hame  draughts  of  "Ring"  pattern  are  prac- 
tical and  especially  adapted  to  "  Road  "  harness, 
but  "Anchor"  and  "Finger"  draughts  are 
proper. 

Crupper  docks  should  be  sewn  on  invariably. 

Loin  strap,  kicking  strap  and  breeching,  practi- 
cal appointments  the  use  or  omission  of  which  is 
discretionary. 

Tugs  of  "round  "  pattern  are  most  practical. 

Buckles  should  be  single — never  double — and 
of  square  shape,  with  corners  rounded,  specially 
adapted  to  lined  strappings,  or  of  horseshoe  pat- 
tern, in  keeping  with  plain  (unlined)  strapping 
and  ring  draughts. 

Liveries  comprise  a  silk  hat,  shapely  frock-coat 
of  dark  color,  with  waistcoat  to  match,  or  of 
striped  material;  white  breeches  of  kersey, 
stockinet  or  leather,  top-boots  and  a  smartly- 
shaped  double-breasted  greatcoat  of  drab  or  dark- 
colored  "  box  cloth,"  with  skii'ts  of  not  excessive 
length. 

****** 

The  Philadelphia  Horse  Show  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  December  gth.  It  was  decided 
to  have  the  next  show  at  Wissahickon  Heights, 
from  May  26th  to  30th.  The  election  of  the  follow- 
ing ofificers  was  made  during  the  meeting:  Presi- 
dent, A.  J .  Cassati ;  vice-presidents,  Rudulph  Ellis, 
J.  C.  Strawbridge  and  Edward  Morrell;  treasurer, 
Richard  M.  Cadwalader;  secretary,  Charles  A. 
Newhall;  directors,  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  William  L. 
Elkins,  William  M.  Singerly,  T.  C.  Patterson,  J. 
W.  Cooke,  Stevenson  Crothers,  A.  C.  Harrison, 
Thomas  McKean,  Lincoln  Godfrey,  C.  Tower, 
Jr.,  S.  F.  Houston,  Edward  Browning,  T.  B. 
Chandler,  C.  A.  Griscom  and  Joel  J.  Baily. 

The  outlook  for  a  good  polo  season  next  sum- 
mer is  excellent,  judging  from  the  very  general 
interest  which  was  taken  in  the  game  in  1895. 
The  Polo  Association  is  composed  of  nineteen 
clubs,  namely:  Rockaway,  Meadow  Brook,  Coun- 
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iry  Club  of  Westchester,  Morris  County,  Myopia, 
Harvard,  Brookline,  Westchester,  Philadelphia, 
Hingham,  Dedham,  St.  Louis,  Monmouth 
County,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Devon,  Vesper,  Point 
Judith  and  Genesee  Valley  Clubs.  The  associa- 
tion has  a  handicap  committee  which  fixes  the 
handicap  of  each  individual  player.  This  ne- 
cessitates careful  watching  of  each  player  by  the 
committee  and  constant  changing  of  handicaps. 
All  games  are  played  under  the  rules  of  the  asso- 
ciation. In  all  handicap  tournaments  teams  and 
players  whose  handicap  aggregate  less  than  their 
competitors  are  allowed  the  number  of  goals  be- 
tween their  own  handicap  and  that  of  their  com- 
petitors. Mr.  H.  L.  Herbert  is  chairman  of  the 
Polo  Association. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  horse  world  this  fall 
and  winter  has  been  the  large  and  continued 
shipments  of  horses  to  foreign  markets.  Every 
kind  of  horse  has  been  represented  in  these  con- 
signments, from  the  trotter  and  the  thoroughbred 
down  to  the  common  chunks  exported  for  omni- 
bus and  business  use.  That  the  world  should 
realize  the  value  of  the  American  trotting- horse 
is  not  strange;  but  when  England  puts  aside  her 
prejudices  and  pays  good  round  prices  for  choice 
trotting-bred  breeding  stock,  the  fact  is  worthy 
of  comment.  The  French,  German,  and  espe- 
cially the  Austrian  government,  have  become  in- 
terested in  the  trotter,  a  number  of  well-bred  ones 
having  been  bought  recently  for  the  Austrian 
government.  American  breeders  ought  to  be 
made  to  realize  their  opportunity  at  this  time.  A 
careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  peculiar 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  foreign  market, 
and  a  strenuous  effort  should  be  made  to  breed 
horses  of  a  type  which  will  be  acceptable  in  such 
markets. 

Alfred  Stoddart. 

the  great  sale  of  the  season. 
The  sale  of  trotters  and  pacers  to  be  held  by 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Fasig  &  Co.,  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  city,  February  13th,  14th  and 
15th,  as  outlined  on  another  page  of  this  issue, 
will  be  an  event  of  uncommon  importance  to 
horsemen  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Messrs. 
P'asig  &  Co.  have  wisely  declined  for  this  sale  all 
animals  that  in  their  opinion  would  not,  under 
the  hammer,   realize  prices    satisfactory  to   the 


consignors.  The  result  of  this  commendable 
policy  will  bring  into  the  ring  an  unprecedented 
collection  of  trotters,  distinguished  by  fast  rec- 
ords, ultra-fashionable  breeding,  or  eminent  stud 
success. 

The  sale  will  open  with  the  entire  collection  of 
the  Jewett  Stock  Farm.  From  Patchen  Wilkes, 
the  sire  of  Joe  Patchen,  2:04,  and  a  score  of 
others,  down  to  the  latest  foal  of  1895,  the  sale 
will  be  absolute  and  unreserved. 

Thirty-five  head,  comprising  the  entire  stock 
of  the  late  John  A.  Goldsmith,  will  prove  espe- 
cially attractive.  The  rare  judgment  of  the  fa- 
mous reinsman,  who  selected  them  for  his  own 
use,  is  ample  guaranty  of  individual  excellence. 
Among  them  are  Venita  Wilkes,  2:15,  by  Guy 
Wilkes  ;  Elf,  2:23^4^,  by  Steinway  ;  Thalma, 
2:36^,  by  Sidney,  and  many  others  of  speed 
and  promise. 

From  the  Alamance  Stock  Farrn,  Graham,  N. 
C,  comes  about  sixty  head,  "including  every 
hoof  on  the  place,"  writes  Mr.  Scott.  Foremost 
among  them  is  J.  R.  Gentry,  2:03^4^,  the  cham- 
pion stallion  of  the  world.  A  horse  of  rare 
beauty  and  superb  breeding,  in  the  prime  of 
youth  and  vigor,  he  is  the  fastest  harness  ani- 
mal, by  record,  ever  entered  for  sale  by  auction. 
The  list  from  this  farm  includes  Baronet,  2:iij^, 
by  Baron  Wilkes  ;  Lissa,  2:i63^,  by  Patchen 
Wilkes  ;  Burdell,  2:21,  by  Bonnie  Bay ;  Alice 
Burlew,  2:22^4^,  by  Charley  B. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  small  consignments 
of  well-known  performers  by  various  owners. 
Among  these  last  may  be  mentioned  Frenzie  L., 
by  Bay  Ethan.  She  reduced  her  former  record  to 
2:i4|^  in  1895,  and  promises  still  higher  speed. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Fasig  &  Co.  invite  everyone  to  send 
to  them  their  guesses  as  to  the  price  that  will  be 
obtained  for  Patchen  Wilkes  and  for  John  R.  Gen- 
try. The  successful  guesser  will  be  rewarded  in 
the  first  instance  by  a  first-class  sulky  from  the 
celebrated  factory  of  Charles  S.  Caffrey  &  Co., 
while  the  lucky  person  as  to  Gentry's  price  will 
receive  the  finest  track  harness  that  can  be  made 
by  the  J.  Newton  Van  Ness  Company. 

A  synopsis  of  the  animals  to  be  sold  is  now 
ready,  with  brief  particulars,  and  catalogues  giv- 
ing full  details  will  be  furnished  on  application 
toW.  B.  Fasig  &  Co.,  American  Horse  Exchange, 
Broadway  and  Fiftieth  street,  New  York  city. 


ROD  AND  GUN. 


That  sterling  trap-shot,  who  is  known  among 
the  cream  of  the  amateurs  as  L.  T.  Da\^enport, 
recently  made  a  wonderful  record  at  the  grounds 
of  the  New  Utrecht  Gun  Club,  Woodland  Park. 
The  event  was  a  two-handed  race  between  Dav- 
enport and  G.  W.  Coulson,  who  is  also  an 
excellent  shot.  The  conditions  were  unusual — 
50  live  birds  per  man,  Coulson  to  shoot  under 
regular  rules  from  the  32  yard  mark,  Davenport 
from  the  28-yard  mark,  and  to  shoot  with  one 
hand.  The  wind  was  strong,  and  some  snow 
did  anything  but  favor  big  scores.  To  the 
astonishment  of  many  good  judges,  Davenport 
won  easily,  killing  47  of  his  50,  to  Coulson's  40. 
Of  the  three  birds  scored  against  Davenport,  one 
fell  dead  out  of  bounds.  His  47  out  of  50  beats 
all  records  at  one-handed  shooting,  and,  indeed, 
it  might  prove  a  hard  nut  to  crack  for  many  a 
good  performer  in  the  regular  style.     Davenport 


is  one  of  Hhat  exceedingly  small  coterie  of  men 
who  have  attained  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  double 
gun  under  any  and  all  conditions.  One  of  his 
strongest  rivals  is  the  well-known  performer, 
George  Work.  The  two,  as  a  team,  probably, 
could  defeat,  or  at  least  make  the  hottest  kind  of 
a  race  with  any  other  pair  of  trap-shots  in  the 
world. 

Some  time  ago,  in  these  pages,  I  referred  to 
one-handed  shooting,  and  to  other  novel  meth- 
ods calculated  to  lend  a  useful  and  entertaining 
variety  to  trap  contests.  Here  is  a  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  their  value.  How  many  of  our  expert 
trap-shots  are  really  masters  of  the  gun,  except 
under  the  usual  rules?  How  many  of  them  can 
use  one  hand,  miss  with  the  first  and  kill  with 
the  second,  as  was  repeatedly  done  in  this 
match?  Very  few,  I  am  afraid,  and  yet  practice 
at   one-handed  shooting,   at   sliooting  from   the 
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hip,  from  either  shoulder,  standing  with  the  back 
to  the  traps,  lying  down  at  score  and  rising  to 
shoot,  picking  up  the  gun  from  ground  or  stand 
after  giving  the  word,  etc.,  has  a  practical  value 
in  the  development  of  a  crack  field  shot. 

Many  a  duck  gets  away  from  the  man  in  punt, 
or  blind,  who  can  only  shoot  accurately  from  one 
shoulder  and  when  in  his  favorite  position. 
Many  a  ruffed  grouse  soars  up  in  tangled  cover 
and  bids  defiance  to  the  man  who  lacks  the 
ability  to  snap  one-handed,  or  to  kill  with  the 
gun  anywhere  between  hip  and  shoulder,  and 
many  an  unexpected  chance  is  lost  to  the  duffer 
who  cannot  instantly  drop  something  else,  spring 
to  his  gun  and  level  it  without  fumbling. 

It  seems  to  me  that  gun  clubs  would  do  well  to 
introduce  novelty  matches  every  now  and  then, 
with  conditions  which  embraced  the  methods  re- 
f  erredto  and  others  which  might  easily  be  devised. 
Where  men  don't  care  about  the  trifling  moneys 
common  to  club  sweeps,  a  heap  of  fun  and  much 
valuable  practice  should  be  derived. 

I  remember  once  when  a  lot  of  us  had  grown 
tired  of  pounding  inanimates,  that  a  simple  ex- 
periment put  new  life  into  the  proceedings.  As 
surely  happens  in  most  clubs,  a  few  men  had 
got  "dead  on,"  and  it  became  almost  impossible 
to  so  divide  the  moneys  that  the  poorer  shots 
should  stand  a  fair  chance.  The  "walking 
class  "  was  formed  for  the  express  benefit  of  the 
experts.  A  little  promenade  was  marked  off. 
The  shooter  stood  at  one  end,  called  "pull," 
and  started  to  walk  to  the  other  end.  While  he 
was  walking  a  trap  was  pulled,  the  choice  of  trap 
being  left  to  the  puller.  The  "straight-string" 
chaps  made  some  funny  old  scores  before  they 
again  got  dead  on,  while  the  less  reliable  per- 
formers felt  that  they  had  more  or  less  of  a 
chance,  and  were  eager  to  take  a  hand  in. 
When  this  became  stale,  other  conditions  were 
imposed.  In  one  series  the  man  at  score  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  traps,  and  whirled  and  shot 
after  giving  the  word;  in  another,  the  shooter 
stood  two  yards  from  his  gun,  which  lay  upon  a 
proper  rest,  called  "pull,"  then  got  to  his  gun 
the  best  way  he  could.  In  yet  another  series  the 
gun  was  fired  from  about  the  hip. 

Another,  and  both  an  interesting  and  useful 
position,  was  when  the  shooter  lay  flat  upon  his 
back,  five  yards  from  the  traps,  with  his  gun 
upon  the  ground  beside  him.  After  giving  the 
word  "pull,"  he  sat  up  and  blazed  away.  This 
was  varied  by  a  change  of  posture,  in  which  the 
shooter  lay  face  downward  and  rose  to  his  knees 
or  feet,  as  he  preferred.  Naturally  enough, 
many  clean  misses  were  recorded,  but  this  made 
no  difference.  The  most  reliable  all-round  shots 
won  the  small  sweeps,  and  the  novel  positions 
not  only  added  to  the  fun,  but  they  tended  to 


develop   an    all-round  handiness    with  the  gun. 
which  is  precisely  what  a  sportsman  should  possess. 

One  of  the  men  I  have  in  mind  was  only  a 
moderately  good  shot  under  standard  rules,  but 
in  the  novelty  matches  he  was  so  quick  and  sure 
in  his  movements  that  he  frequently  beat  men 
who  could  give  him  five  in  twenty  under  stand- 
ard rules.  A  friend  and  I  once  saw  him  drop  in 
short  stubble  for  a  trial  at  a  flock  of  Canada 
geese.  His  only  chance  was  to  flatten,  face  and 
all,  into  the  stubble,  and  to  listen  for  the  sound 
of  the  wings.  The  way  he  got  upon  his  feet 
when  the  proper  time  arrived,  tumbled  two 
geese,  got  in  another  shell  and  crippled  a  third, 
was  a  treat  to  see. 

"  That  foxy  devil  learned  that  trick  in  those 
novelty  matches,"  remarked  my  comrade,  and 
the  fortunate  shooter  cheerfully  acknowledged 
the  corn  later  on.  Practice  at  the  traps  had 
made  him  so  quick  and  confident  about  getting 
up,  that  he  knew  he  could  afford  to  let  the  geese 
get  well  over  him  without  being  tempted  to  move 
too  soon.  Gun  clubs,  especially  the  smaller 
ones,  may  find  a  useful  hint  or  two  in  this. 

The  big  annual  live-bird  shoot  for  the  Amateur 
•Championship  of  America,  was  decided  January 
lo-ii,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Larchmont  Yacht 
Club,  Larchmont,  N.  Y.  The  conditions  were 
IDG  birds  per  man,  30  yards  rise,  50  yards 
boundary,  entrance  $100  ;  winner  to  get  the 
title  of  champion,  a  $250  cup,  presented  by  the 
Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  and  45  per  cent,  of  the 
entrance  money,  25  per  cent,  to  secoi;d,  15 
per  cent,  to  third,  5  per  cent,  to  fourth. 
Fourteen  of  the  best  performers  in  the  amateur 
ranks  competed.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day's 
shooting  the  men  had  completed  the  46th  round. 
J.  K.  Palmer,  last  year's  winner,  then  led  with  a 
score  of  43  out  of  46.  Yale  Dolan,  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  second,  with  42  ;  Eagan  Murphy  and 
Fred  Wood,  41  each  ;  C.  Macalester,  40  ;  Wright, 
Moore,  Work  and  Davenport,  39.  The  birds  were 
a  fairly  good  lot  and  were  helped  by  a  strong 
wind.     Jno.  S.  Hoey  was  referee. 

The  weather  was  better  on  the  second  day, 
and  a  red-hot  race  resulted  in  a  tie  for  first 
place  between  Edgar  Murphy,  of  Holywood,  N.  J. 
and  C.  Macalester,  of  Philadelphia,  both  men  hav- 
ing grassed  92  out  of  100  birds.  J.  K.  Palmer 
was  third  with  90  out  of  a  100.  Davenport, 
Wright  and  Work  tied  for  fourth  place  with  89 
each. 

Before  the  shot-off  at  ten  birds  for  the  cup. 
Murphy  and  Macalester  divided  first  and  second 
money.  Murphy  won  the  title  and  cup,  with  ten 
straight,  Macalester  losing  his  fifth  bird,  dead 
out  of  bounds.  Davenport  won  the  shot-off  for 
fourth,  with  ten  straight,  Wright  and  Work  stop- 
ping at  9  each  Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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The  Eastern  Field  Trials  Club's  annual  trials 
run  at  Newton,  N.  C,  furnished  excellent  sport, 
in  spite  of  dismal  predictions.  The  judges  were 
Messrs.  S.  R.  Bradley  and  W.  S.  Bell.  The 
Derby  (seventeenth),  had  fourteen  starters.  It 
was  won  by  F.  R.  Hitchcock's  1.  and  w.  English 
setter  dog  Tory  Fashion  (Count  Gladstone  IV- 
Fleety  Avent);  second,  H.  B.  Ledbetter's  b.  w. 
and  t.  English  setter  dog  Marie's   Sport  (Gleam's 


Sport-Mamie  Avent);  third,  Manchester  Ken- 
nel's b.  w.  and  t.  English  setter  bitch  Gleam's 
Ruth,  (Count  Gladstone  IV-Gleam's  Maid).  The 
All-Age  had  nineteen  starters.  It  was  won  by 
N.  T.  DePauw's  1.  and  w.  pointer  dog  Jingo 
(Mainspring-Queen  II);  second,  W.  H.  Beazell's 
b.  w.  and  t.  English  setter  dog  Harold  Skimpole 
(Whyte  B-Nettie  Bevan) ;  third,  divided  by  N.  T. 
Harris'  b.  w.  and  t.  English  setter  dog  Tony  Boy 
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(Antonio-Laundress,)  and  Charlottesville  Ken- 
nel's I.  and  w.  pointer  dog  Tippoo  (Rip  Rap- 
Monterey).  The  Subscription  Stakes  had  eight 
starters.  The  winner  was  W.  W.  Titus'  b.  w. 
and  t.  English  setter  bitch  Minnie  T.,  (Dick 
Bondhu-Betty  B.);  second,  Jingo;  third,  Tony 
Boy. 

Chickaskia  Valley  Coursing  Club's  first  meet- 
ing, held  at  Blackwell,  Okla.,  proved  that  cours- 
ing is  rapidly  making  friends.  Fourteen  dogs 
ran.  Messrs.  Rick's  and  Smith's  Sailor  Maud  and 
Pickaniny  divided. 

The  United  States  Field  Trials  Club's  trials,run 
at  Newton,  N.  C,  resulted  as  follows  :  Pointer 
Derby,  nine  starters — First,  H.  K.  Deveraux's  1. 
and  w.  bitch  Virginia,  (Little  Ned-Pearl's  Dot); 
second,  J.  L.  Adam's  1.  and  w.  dog  Cracker  Jack 
(Lady  Rush-Cyclops);  third,  H.S.  Smith's  b.  and 
w.  dog  Ripsaw  (Rip  Rap-Croxie  Kent);  fourth, 
G.  N.  Clemson's  1.  and  w.  dog  Ridgeview  Cash 
(Trinket's  Cash-Roulette) ;  fifth,  G.  A.  Castle- 
man's  1.  and  w.  dog  Leo  (Rex-Bess).  Setter 
Derby,  seven  starters— First,  H.  B.  Ledbetter's 
Marie's  Sport;  second,  F.  R.  Hitchcock's  1.  and 
w.  dog  Tory  Fashion;  third,  Manchester  Kennel's 
Gleam's  Ruth;  fourth.  Blue  Ridge  Kennel's  b.  w. 
and  t.  dog  Domino  (Antonio-Ruby's Girl);  fifth, 
Avent  and  Thayer's  b.  w.  and  t.  bitch  Few  Fol- 
let,  (Count  Gladstone  IV-FoUy).  All-Age  Pointer 
Stake,  eleven  starters — First,  Kidwell's  b.  and 
w.  dog  Tick  Boy,  (King  of  Kent-Bloom);  second, 
N.  T.  DePauw's  Jingo;  third,  P.  Lorillard,  Jr's.  1, 
and  w.  bitch  Rancocas  Belle  (Rip  Rap-Maud) ; 
fourth,  Ashford  and  Odum's  1.  and  w.  dog  Von 
Gull,  (Kent-Elgin-Fanny  V.  Croxteth);  fifth,  H. 
K.  Deveraux's  1.  and  w.  dog  Tamarack  Jr., 
(Tamarack-Maud  Graphic).  All-Age  Setter 
Stake,  ten  starters — First,  W.  W.  Titus'  Minnie 
P. ;  second,  N.  T.  Harris'  b.  w.  and  t.  English  set- 
ter dog  Cynosure  (Roderigo-Norah  II.);  third, 
F.  R.  Hitchcock's  b.  w.  and  t.  English  setter- 
bitch  Tory  Dotlet  (Count  Gladstone  IV. -Tory 
Delia);  fourth,  P.  M.  Essig's  b.  w.  and  t.  English 
setter  dog  Rod's  Top  (Roderigo-Topsy  Avent); 
fifth,  Manchester  Kennel's  b.  v/.  and  t.  English 
setter  dog  Gleam's  Pink  (  Vanguard-Georgia 
Belle). 

Bridgeport  Kennel  Club's  first  show  had  three 
hundred  entries.  The  average  quality  in  the 
majority  of  classes  was  excellent.      The   attend- 


ance was  only  fair.     Spratts  Patent   attended  to 
benching  and  feeding. 

The  Eastern  Field  Trials  Club's  Members' 
Stakes  was  won  by  W.  B.  Meares,  Jr.'s  1.  and  w. 
English  setter  dog  Joyful  (Dion  C. -Nathalie); 
second,  divided  by  Eldred  Kennel's  b.  w.  and  t. 
English  setter  bitch  Antonia  (Antonio-Miss  Nel- 
lie Y.)  and  P.  Lorillard,  Jr's.  b.  b.  English  setter 
bitch  Antoinette  (Antonio-Daisy  Hunter). 

A  recent  coursing  meeting  at  Cottonwood  Falls, 
Kansas,  had  twenty -four  starters  for  an  open 
stake.  A.  E.  Johnson's  White  Diamond,  Dr. 
John's  Queen  of  the  West,  and  Levitz  and  Coch- 
ran's Comanche  Lass,  divided. 

The  Irish  Setter  Club's  trials,  at  High  Point, 
N.  C,  were  poorly  attended  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  Derby  had  two  starters — First,  Lady  Fin- 
glas;  second,  MoUie  Gibson.  All-Age— three 
starters — First,  Loo,  second,  Currer  Maud;  third. 
Lady  Finglas. 

Philadelphia  Kennel  Club's  All-Age  Stake,  at 
High  IjPoint,  N.  C,  had  twelve  starters.  First, 
J.  B.  Baker's  1.  and  w.  pointer  bitch  Westminster 
Zoe  (King  of  Kent-Westminster  Ina);  second, 
S.  M.  Mitchell's  English  setter  dog  Popillon,  (An- 
tonio-Lilly Burgess);  third,  divided  by  F.  G. 
Taylor's  b.  w.  and  t.  setter  dog  Ben  Hur  of 
Riverview  (Ben  Hill-Zoe  W.);  J.  B.  Baker's  b.  w. 
and  t.  setter  bitch  Lou,  and  G.  G.  Davis'  setter 
bitch  Loo. 

The  well-known  Irish  setter  Henmore  Sham- 
rock, owned  by  the  Muckross  Kennels,  died  not 
long  since. 

The  Interstate  Coursing  Club's  sixth  annual 
meeting,  run  near  Merced,  Cal.,  was  a  big  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Jno.  Grace  was  judge,  and  Mr.  Jas. 
Warren,  Slipper.  The  Stake,  for  sixty-four  grey- 
hounds at  $io  each,  had  forty-four  entries.  The 
Winner  was  Mr.  P.  Cooney's  f.  w.  d.  Right  Bower 
I Dasha way- Valley  Queen),  with  Mr.  W.  C.  Pey- 
ton's bk.  b.  Royal  Daisy  ( imp.  Royal  Crest- 
Daisy),  runner  up. 

The  Southern  Field  Trial  Club  has  disbanded. 

An  interesting  local  show  was  recently  held  in 
Detroit.  Only  dogs  owned  in  Wayne  County, 
Michigan,  and  in  Essex  County,  Ontario,  were 
elegible.  Yet  the  quality  of  the  various  classes 
was  quite  good.  Veteran  John  Davidson  did  the 
judging.  The  prizes  were  ribbons,  and  the  show 
cleared  expenses.  ,  Damon. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


F.  Lane,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Volumes  XX  and 
XXI  of  Outing  contain  articles  on  the  subject. 
(2)  No.  (3)  It  depends  on  whether  you  are 
naturally  a  fast  runner.  Sprinting  is  not  a 
question  of  height  and  weight,  but  of  ability  to 
run.  (4)  It  depends  on  whether  he  has  grown 
up  or  sideways  during  the  past  six  years.  Boys 
of  that  age  and  height  are,  10  years  later,  all  the 
way  from  5ft.  yin.  to  6ft.  4in. 

C.  S.  G.,  Louisville,  Ky. — The  walking  would 
be  excellent  for  country-road  walking,  in 
ordinary  street  attire,  but  only  ordinary  for  a 
regular  track  and  athletic  costume.  The  lifting 
is  poor. 

McL.,  Calgary,  N.  W.  T.— (i)  A  yacht  race  be- 
gins with  the  order  to  "  get  ready,''  so  far  as  the 
rules  of  the  course  are  concerned  under  N.  Y.  Y. 
C.  rules.     (2)  This  answer  follows  as  of  course. 


(3)  A  boat  is  disqualified  by  violating  any  rule, 
and  by  reason  of  the  disqualification  is  not  capa- 
ble of  winning  ;  has  not,  indeed,  been  a  qualified 
contestant. 

G.  A.  H.,  Grandville,  Mich. — Consult  Dixon 
Kemp's  "Small  Yachts"  (a  rather  expensive  book), 
or  W.  P.  Stevens'  "Canoe  and  Boat  Building," 
with  diagrams,   $2.     We  can  supply  the  works. 

Our  latest  news  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  dated 
December  20th,  1895,  says  : 

"  It  has  just  become  known"  here  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Kentucky  State  College 
at  its  meeting  a  few  days  ago  instructed  Presi- 
dent Patterson,  of  this  institution,  to  prohibit 
football  being  played  by  the  State  College  stu- 
dents. President  Patterson  so  announced  the 
new  ruling  to  the  athletic  association." 
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CYCLING   TRADE  NOTES. 


WHEN  IN  DOUBT,  TAKE  A  CATALOGUE. 

Another  page  in  the  year  book  of  American 
Cycling  has  been  turned,  and  a  glance  backward 
from  the  vantage  ground  of  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary, 1896,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  1895  was  in 
every  respect  the  most  successful  in  the  history 
of  the  sport. 

Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  cycling 
came  into  the  realm  of  sport  ;  now  it  is  the  lead- 
ing pastime.  The  bicycle  has  become  a  factor 
in  modern  social  economics,  and  with  electricity 
is  ending  the  ancient  and  honorable  serfdom  of 
the  horse. 

Like  many  other  successful  inventions  of  the 
present  era,  the  bicycle  may  be  claimed,  not 
wholly  without  reason,  to  be  but  the  rediscov- 
ery or  readaptation  of  an  ancient  principle.  The 
tandem  two-wheeled  vehicle  idea  seems  to  have 
been  known  in  China  and  Assyria  and  the  veloc- 
ipede in  Europe  centuries  ago.  On  the  pane  of 
an  ancient  painted  glass  in  the  old  church  at  Stoke 
Pogis,  England,  may  be  seen  the  representation 
of  a  young  man  astride  one  of  these  crude  ma- 
chines. He  has  the  air  of  a  rider  who  has  intro- 
duced a  novelty  in  transportation  and  is  the 
object  of  unbounded  admiration  of  a  multitude 
of  witnesses. 

The  evokition  of  these  eccentric  mechanical 
conceptions  toward  more  useful  and  permanent 
types  'did  not  begin,  however,  until  it  became 
evident  that  a  two-wheeled  vehicle,  propelled  by 
muscular  power  alone,  could  be  built  to  carry  its 
rider  with  a  saving  of  fatigue  and  energy  as  com- 
pared with  walking.  This  point  gained,  and  the 
cycle  is  seen  in  its  iirst  stage  as  a  pleasure  vehi- 
cle. A  later  but  much  more  rapid  and  important 
evolution  was  visible  when  the  practical  use  of 
the  two-wheeled  steed  became  evident.  It  had 
only  to  prove  itself  adapted  to  business  as  well  as 
pleasure  to  draw  the  attention  of  ample  capital, 
together   with  the  highest  skill  of  the  designer 


and  the  best  workmanship  obtainable.  This 
further  point  gained,  and  its  practical  usefulness 
demonstrated  more  and  more  in  actual  service, 
gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  improvement  of 
the  bicycle,  and  we  see  in  America  today  several 
hundred  factories  turning  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  wheels  annually,  in  their  general  specifications 
much  the  same,  differing  only  in  minor  details, 
the  sum  total  of  the  improvements  in  which  tells 
the  story  of  the  advances  in  cycle  construction 
since  the  season  of  '94,  when  the  present  types 
were  accepted  as  standard.  As  is  usual,  in  the 
February  issue  of  Outing  we  shall  notice  in  par- 
ticular a  number  of  the  standard  makes,  which 
will  be  found  to  include  all  of  the  '96  improve- 
ments. 

The  cycle  trade  is  now  one  of  the  chief  indus- 
tries of  the  world.  Its  ramifications  are  beyond 
ordinary  comprehension.  Its  prosperity  contrib- 
utes in  no  small  degree  to  that  of  the  steel,  wire, 
rubber  and  leather  markets.  Time  was  when 
the  spider  web  monsters,  now  nearly  extinct, 
were  built  in  one  story  annexes  to  English  and 
American  machine  shops;  now  a  single  patented 
type  of  a  jointless  wood  rim,  one  of  the  minor 
parts  of  a  modern  bicycle,  is  the  sole  product  of 
an  English  factory  covering  over  two  acres  of 
ground.  A  decade  ago  the  American  steel  tube 
industry  was  unprofitable.  The  production  of 
this  most  essential  part  of  cycle  construction 
has,  during  the  past  two  years,  been  unequal  to 
the  demand,  and  even  now  every  high-grade 
tube  mill  in  this  country  is  working  night  and 
day  on  orders  that  will  keep  them  busy  through- 
out the  year.  Nearly  every  season  since  1890 
has  witnessed  a  doubling  of  the  number  of  our 
factories  and  a  multiplication  of  the  product  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  older  ones,  yet  the  sup- 
ply from  the  opening  of  last  season  to  midsum- 
mer was  unequal  to  the  demand,  and  although 
preparations  of  astounding  proportions  have 
been  and  are  being  made  to  meet  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  models  of  the  most  approved  designs 
and  best  workmanship  the  demands  of  '96,  the 
prospects  are  that  the  field  offers  reasonable 
prosperity  to  all  makers  of  high-grade  products, 
that  the  present  prices — quite  reasonable,  con- 
sidering the  quality  of  material  and  workman- 
ship involved — will  be  very  generally  maintained, 
and  that  the  number  of  riders,  in  both  sexes,  will 
be  at  least  doubled. 

As  a  striking  illustration  of  the  faith  of  leading 
manufacturers  in  the  future  of  the  sport  and 
trade,  one  of  the  foremost  makers  some  months 
ago  placed  a  single  order  for  120  tons  of  the 
highest  grade  steel,  a  total  of  240,000  pounds, 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  drop-forgings  in  his 
'96  product.  When  it  is  considered  that  fully 
200,000  pounds  of  the  expensive  metal  are 
wasted  in  borings,  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  ma- 
terial required  for  high-grade  frame  construction 
may  be  obtained.  The  use  of  steel  stampings 
would  save  the  greater  part  of  this  wasted  steel, 
but  experience  has  shown  the  superiority  of 
drop-forgings — this  fact  alone  proves  that  our 
leading  makers  aim  to  produce  the  best  possible 
wheel,  regardless  of  cost,  and  the  comparatively 
few  accidents  from  imperfect  parts  stamps  their 
aims  successful. 

Wooden  rims  have  become  universal,  notwith- 
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standing  the  fear  expressed  at  the  time  of  their 
introduction  that  they  would  not  stand  our  vari- 
able climate.  It  has  been  proven  that  they  are 
lighter,  neater  and  more  enduring  than  those  of 
steel,  and  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  wheel  as 
well.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  American 
wheel  product  for  '96  will  be  fitted  with  wood 
rims. 

The  call  for  narrower  treads  has  been  heard 
for  about  three  years,  and  the  exceedingly  wide 
treads  of  the  earlier  safety  types  find  striking  an- 
titheses in  the  extremely  narrow  ones  of  to-day. 
There,  is,  however,  a  possibility  of  having  a 
tread  too  narrow  for  safety.  Five  inches  should 
be  the  minimum  width,  and  an  extra  quarter  inch 
is  better  for  machines  of  general  use.  Every 
fraction  below  five  inches  is  a  sacrifice  of 
strength  and  durability,  as  the  rear  wheel  can 
not  fail  to  be  weakened  by  an  enforced  contrac- 
tion at  one  of  its  most  vital  points.  A  generous 
width  is  necessary  to  give  proper  stiffness  to  the 
wheel,  and  the  leading  manufacturers  have 
adopted  a  standard  of  about  five  and  a  quarter 
inches  for  '96  road  models,  and  from  4^  to  5 
inches  for  racing  wheels. 

The  bicycles  noticed  in  Outing's  cycle  trade 
review  are,  without  exception,  high-grade  pro- 
ducts, and  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  them  are 
listed  at  other  than  the  regular  price  of  $100. 
The  '96  market  will  be  deluged  with  cheap 
wheels,  which  bear  no  distinctive  brand  at  all,  or 
one  of  doubtful  value.  There  are  scores  of 
manufacturers  in  America  whose  name-plates 
stand  for  all  that  is  best  in  cycle  construction, 
and  perfect  confidence  on  his  mount  is  worth 
more  to  the  average  rider  than  a  fev/  dollars' 
difference  between  high  and  doubtful  grades. 
The  wheels  to  be  avoided  are,  generally  speaking, 
those  whose  name-plates  are  lacking,  or  whose 
makers  are  unknown  in  the  cycling  trade. 


The  distinctive  changes  in  the  1896  line  of 
COLUMBIA  bicycles  may  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  ;  and  at  the  opening  of  no 
season  since  The  Fope  Mfg.  Co.  began  the  man- 
ufacture of  American  wheels  have  so  few  alter- 
ations been  necessary  to  keep  this  line  at  the 
head  of  the  cycle  industry  of  the  world.  The 
ball  races  in  the  crank-hanger  have  been  placed 
a  trifle  closer  together,  the  pitch  of  the  sprocket 
teeth  has  been  slightly  changed  to  minimize  the 
chain  drag,  and  the  tires  are  somewhat  heavier ; 
otherwise  the  1895  lines  have  been  preserved. 

The  new  split  crank  shaft  has  been  proven  so 
satisfactory  that  it  has  been  retained,  with  other 
features  of  last  year's  models. 

The  specifications  of  Model  40,  COLUMBIA 
light  roadster,  are  as  follows  :  23-inch  frame,  10- 
inch  steering  head,  28-inch  wheels,  i^-inch 
Hartford  single-tube  tirt-s,  detachable  sprockets, 
improved  self -oiling  cnain,  Columbia  63^ -inch 
patent  round-cranks,  5-inch  tread,  3^-^ -inch pedals, 
reversible  handle-bars,  tubular  seat  rod,  gear  66 
inches. 

Models  41  and  42,  drop  and  diamond  frame  ma- 
chines for  ladies'  use,  differ  from  the  described 
model  only  in  minor  details. 

Model  43,  the  combination  tandem  is  built  on 
the  regular  COLUMBIA  lines,  has  5  14 -inch  tread, 
is  geared  to  70  inches,  and  weighs  41  pounds. 

The  HARTFORD  line,  ranging  m  price  from 
$50  to  $80,  has  been  improved  in  minor  points. 


the  upper  and  lower  rear  forks  have  been  cross 
braced,  the  bearing  cones  made  a  trifle  heavier, 
and  the  crank  shaft  bracket  used  on  last  year's 
model  has  been  retained. 

Pattern  I  of  the  HARTFORD  line  has  a  23- 
inch  frame,  ID-inch  steering  head.  28-inch  wheels, 
detachable  sprockets,  6-inch  cranks,  is  geared  to 
66 J^ -inches,  and  weighs  24  pounds.  Other 
HARTFORD  models  differ  from  No.  I  in  details. 

The  different  styles  of  the  COLUMBIA  sell  at 
$100,  with  the  exception  of  the  tandem,  which 
will  be  sold  at  $150. 


THE   LADIES     COLUMBIA. 


The  1896  Victor  models,  the  product  of  The 
Overman  Wheel  Co.,  of  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass., 
resemble  their  staunch  and  reliable  prototype  of 
1895  so  closely  that  only  a  strict  examination 
reveals  their  minor  differences.  These  consist 
in  tubing  of  increased  size  ;  a  slightly  shortened 
crank  axle  ;  new  rear  hub,  front  fork  and  fork 
crown  ;  new  rubber  pedals,  convertible  to  rat- 
trap  ;  narrower  and  neater  handle-bars  ;  new 
adjustable  saddle  ;  detachable  lamp-bracket  and 
coasters.  The  VICTOR  bicycle  is  of  the  highest 
possible  grade,  and  there  is  satisfaction  for  every 
type  of  rider  in  some  one  of  the  several  models 
of  this  line,  which  includes  the  regular  VICTOR 
Roadster  in  several  heights  of  frame,  the  VICTO- 
RIA and  the  Tandem. 

The  light  roadster,  fitted  with  road  tires,  weighs 
22  pounds,  and  is  a  staunch  and  durable  mount 
lor  hard  service  over  all  kinds  of  roads.  With 
light  tires  its  weight  is  reduced  to  21  pounds, 
and  it  becomes  an  admirable  track  machine, 
with  a  strong,  rigid  frame  that  will  stand  up 
under  the  severest  demands  of  racing, 

In  all  essential  points  the  VICTORIA  embod- 
ies the  '96  improvements  of  the  VICTOR.  Its 
weight  is  governed  by  its  equipment,  ranging 
from  23  to  25  pounds. 

The  Tandem  (cost  $150)  is  constructed  on  the 
regular  Victor  lines,  with  tubing  and  minor  parts 
larger  and  stronger  than  on  the  single  models; 
the  double  diamond  pattern  is  geared  to  73^, 
the  combination  to  70.  This  machine  can  be 
steered  from  either  the  front  or  rear  handle-bar, 
or  by  both  together.  The  positions  of  the  riders 
are  exactly  the  same  as  on  the  single  patterns, 
the  rear  rider  having  the  same  amount  of  room 
as  his  companion.  The  weight  of  the  tandem 
varies  from  41  to  43  pounds,  according  to  equip- 
ment. 

The  entire  Victor  line  is  fitted  with  Victor  i)^- 
inch  and  i^-inch  single  and  i^ -inch  double  tube 
tires,  which  have  proved  themselves  exceedingly 
resilient  and  easy  in  action,  made  to  withstand 
such  a  high  air  pressure  that  a  comparatively 
small  road-tire  is  possible. 

The  VICTOR  is  first  of  all  a  wheel  for  service. 


CYCLING. 


Lenz  proved  that  to  be  a  fact  until  his  untimely 
end  in  Asia  Minor,  and  his  testimony  as  to  Vic- 
tor quality  is  re-echoed  by  many  thousands  of 
America's  hardiest  riders. 


THE   1896  VICTOR. 

The  John  P.  Lovell  Arms  Co.,  of  Boston,  pre- 
sents as  its  i8g6  product  two  lines  of  up-to-date 
bicycles  :  The  DIAMOND  and  the  EXCEL.  The 
frame  of  the  former,  gentleman's  model,  is  of  the 
true  diamond  pattern,  built  of  i^-inch  weldless 
steel  tubing  and  drop  forgings  throughout.  The 
frames  of  the  ladies'  model  are  of  the  double  tube 
pattern,  the  lower  tube  straight  and  the  upper 
gracefully  curved.  All  wheels  are  fitted  with 
full  nickel  barrel  hubs,  fine  piano  wire  steel 
spokes  and  the  finest  quality  of  wood  rims.  The 
sprocket  wheels  are  drop  forged  and  detachable, 
the  chain  of  the  Perry-Humber  pattern,  cranks 
forged;  several  styles  of  handle-bar  are  offered, 
one  adjustable,  and  a  capital  one  it  is,  also  new 
style  of  brake  and  guards. 

Any  size  of  gear  desired  is  offered  to  the  pur 
chaser,  and  every  wheel  has  the  famous  Lovell 
dust-proof  ball  bearings.  This  line  is  regularly 
finished  in  the  finest  black  enamel  and  in  nickel 
over  copper-plate.  Weights  and  equipment 
coincide  with  other  leaders  among  1896  bicycles. 


The  leader  of  the  1896  UNION  line,  one  of  the 
best  wheel  products  in  the  United  States,  none 
better — made  by  the  Union  Cycle  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, is  the  CRACKAJACK  II.  Among  the  special 
features  are  :  Perry  chains,  Jessop  tool  steel 
bearings,  English  weldless  steel  tubing,  dust-proof 
bearings,  fitted  with  ball  retaining  washers  ;  de- 
tachable sprockets,  allowing  a  range  in  gearing 
from  60  to  80;  five  styles  of  i8-gauge  handle- 
bars, one  style  adjustable  and  detachable;  fork 
sides  of  i8-gauge  tubing,  scientifically  gradu- 
ated; exceptionally  strong  triplex  fork  crown 
tread  is  narrowed  to  4||,  at  the  same  time  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  good  durable  road-tires  with- 
out any  liability  of  chafing  on  the  sides  of  the 
frame,  and  all  vital  parts  are  strengthened  with 
exclusive  reinforcements,  notwithstanding  that 
all  tubing  is  of  20-gauge.  The  weight  of  the 
UNION  CRACKAJACK  ROADSTER  II  is  23 
pounds  all  on,  and  it  is  built  for  the  severest 
service. 

The  same  general  specifications  are  found  on 
the  ladies'  Union,  toned  down  to  the  lightest  pos- 
sible degree  consistent  with  strength.  The  top 
tube  curves  gracefully  from  the  head  to  a  point 
three  inches  above  the  crank  bracket,  allowing 
absolute  freedom  in  mounting  and  dismounting. 
Its  weight  is  24  pounds,  fitted  with  brakes  and 
dress  guards  of  silver  grey  cord.  Many  a  rider 
has  heretofore   been  obliged  to  choose  another 


maker's  mount  because  the  UNION  line  did  not 
embrace  a  ladies'  wheel.  Tlie  CRACKAJACK 
will  therefore  be  much  more  widely  adopted,  and 
we  doubt  the  company's  capacity  to  meet  the 
demand  after  June. 

The  UNION  serial  numbers  are  in  bronze,  and 
the  rims  are  enameled  in  a  beautiful  pearl  gray. 


"Built  on  Honor"  has  been  the  keynote  of 
WARWICK  construction  since  the  beginning 
and  the  results  of  such  a  policy  never  were  so 
evident  as  now,  for  the  purchaser  may  look  over 
the  complete  line  of  1896  WARWICKS,  and  may 
try  in  vain  to  suggest  an  improvement  not  incor- 
porated thereon.  A  few  of  the  points  of  excel- 
lence are :  double  crown  forks,  with  easily  re- 
movable nickel  caps  ;  elliptical  cranks,  and  the 
same  crank  fastener  which  proved  so  successful 
last  year;  central  oiling-hole  through  centre  of 
crank  axle  for  crank  bearings;  convertible  pedals, 
rubber  or  rat-trap;  special  design,  three-point 
contact  dust-proof  ball  bearings  ;  light  tubular 
hubs,  simple  steering  head  adjust.Tient  and  lock- 
ing device.  The  name-plate  is  a  new  and  dis- 
tinctive feature.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  large  W, 
and  on  this  the  name,  model  and  machine  num- 
ber are  stamped. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  all  WARWICK 
models  is  in  the  color  of  the  rims — vermilion. 


THE   WARWICK    ROADSTER. 


The  Decker  Cycle  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  are 
comparatively  new-comers  in  the  cycle  trade, 
but  few  of  the  older  makers  show^  as  many  new 
features.  This  line  consists  of  the  SPECIAL,  the 
ROADSTER,  the  Ladies'  Diamond  Frame,  the 
Ladies'  Drop  Frame  and  the  Decker  Tandem,  the 
latter  listing  at  $175,  the  others  at  $125.  They 
are  built  in  high,  medium  and  low  frames,  and 
have  as  special  features:  Decker  narrow  tread; 
handle-bar  and  seat-post  adjustment;  special 
niethod  of  reinforcement;  patented  chain  adjust- 
ment; tubular  hub,  with  large  balls  ( j^-inch  crank 
hanger,  ^-inch  in  rear  hub,  and  5-16  inch  in 
front);  Decker  crank  adjustment  by  which  the 
crank  and  crank  shaft  become  as  one  solid  piece; 
special  air  valve  attachment  and  tool  steel  chain. 
The  most  noticeable  thing  about  the  Decker  is 
the  absolutely  unique  arrangement  of  the  spokes, 
which  are  crossed  from  the  right  flange  of  the 
hub  to  the  left  outer  edge  of  the  rim,  and  vice 
versa,  thus  having  no  holes  in  the  rim  as  is  neces- 
sary in  all  former  methods. 


Realizing  that  the  MAJESTIC  line  for  1896 
must  be  equal  to  any  products  on  the  American 
market,  Messrs.  Hidbert  Bros.  &=  Co.,  of  New 
York,  began,  late  in  the  autumn  of  1895,  fo  man- 
ufacture  the    Majestic   at  their  Norwich,  Conn., 
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fire-arms  factory,  whose  high-grade  products  have 
been  famous  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  They 
beheved  that  the  experience  gained  in  this  long 
manufacture  of  fire-arms,  combined  with  the 
knowledge  of  up-to-date  scientific  cycle  construc- 
tion possessed  by  their  New  York  office  and 
their  traveling  corps,  would  result  in  a  line  equal 
to  any.  Not  a  stone  was  left  unturned  by  them 
to  bring  about  the  desired  results,  and  the  1896 
models,  which  list  at  $85  each,  are  prima  facie 
evidence  that  success  has  honored  the  combina- 
tion. The  production  of  this  plant  is  nominally 
250,000  fire-arms  and  10,000  bicycles,  but  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  double  the  output. 


Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  1896 
SPALDING  line,  among  them  a  double  diamond 
and  a  combination  tandem.  The  general  speci- 
fications will  cover  all  models,  with  modifications 
according  to  the  uses  to  which  the  several  types 
will  be  put.  The  roadster  has  i^-inch  tubing  in 
the  main  frame,  tapered  to  one  inch  at  connec- 
tions. The  rear  stays  are  bent  around  the  point 
of  the  fork  end  as  in  last  year's  line,  but  the 
tapering  is  carried  out  as  in  the  front  frame,  the 
tubing  being  ^ -inch,  decreased  a  small  fraction 
at  the  seat-post  and  crank-hanger.  The  tapering 
increases  the  amount  of  tubing  near  the  rear 
connections,  strengthening  them  and  avoiding 
the  usual  brazed  reinforcements  at  these  points. 

SPALDING  wheels  will  be  fitted  with  screw 
chain  adjustments  instead  of  the  eccentric  which 
was  seen  on  the  light  roadsters  and  racing  wheels 
last  year.  The  straight  tangent  spoke  will  be 
used  in  the  rear  wheel,  but  a  new  hub  is  used 
with  but  one  flange,  the  lugs  being  longer  and 
deep  enough  for  two  spokes,  all  the  lugs  on  the 
inside  of  the  hub  flanges,  each  one  holding  two 
spokes  pulling  in  opposite  directions.  The 
new  fork  crown  is  tubular  and  the  reinforcing 
thimbles  on  either  side  are  nickeled.  Palmer  tires 
are  regularly  fitted,  others  to  order. 


THE   SPALDING. 


The  new  factory  of  the  Sterling  Cycle  Works, 
lately  completed  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  is  turning 
out  five  models  of  the  STERLING,  a  road  wheel 
weighing  21  pounds  and  built  in  three  heights  of 
frame,  22,  24  and  26  inches  ;  a  19-pound  track 
racer,  a  22-pound  ladies'  wheel  with  22-inch 
frame,  and  two  tandems,  a  double  diamond  and  a 
combination.  These  models  will  be  made  on 
much  the  same  lines  as  last  year,  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  tubing  and  a  few  detail 
changes,  of  which  the  most  notable  is  the 
seating  of  the  sprocket,  fitted  on  its  in- 
side surface  with  four  semi-cylindrical  lugs 
arranged    at    equal  distances  around   the    edge 


of  the  opening  for  the  reception  of  the 
crank  shaft.  The  shaft  is  machined  with  a 
shoulder,  which  is  cut  with  a  corresponding 
number  of  seats  of  the  size  and  shape  to  fit  the 
sprocket  lugs.  There  is  a  hexagonal  set  nut, 
which,  when  turned  against  the  outside  surface 
of  the  sprocket,  will  hold  it  in  positive  position. 
The  tread  will  be  narrowed  to  51^  inches;  the  head 
will  be  ten  inches  long,  ot  i)^-inch  22-gauge 
tubing,  the  top  main  tube  of  i-inch  22-gauge, 
the  lower  main  stay  of  iJ^-inch  i8-gauge,  and 
the  bottom  of  i|-inch  i8-gauge. 

The  standard  STERLING  color  will  be  an 
olive-green,  striped  or  plain,  of  a  very  hand- 
some shade.  The  '96  models  have  many 
features  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  prom- 
inent among  them  the  built-up  fork  crown. 
This  is  made  of  one  piece  of  tapered  tubing, 
on  which  is  placed  a  tubing  re-enforcement 
then  the  whole  is  flattened  to  the  finished 
fork  and  bent  around  to  receive  a  forging  which 
forms  a  seat  for  the  fork-stem.  This  forging  is 
put  on  the  fork  at  right  angles  to  the  bend  of 
the  tubes,  so  that  the  ends  are  hammered  around 
under  the  nominal  crown.  As  the  fork  is  ma- 
chined into  a  taper,  the  stem  is  chamfered  out  to 
seat  down  tight,  and  then  is  brazed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  whole  forms  are  continuous 
crown  and  fork. 

The  '96  STERLING  is  fitted  with  barrel  hubs, 
with  their  well-known  corrugated  flanges  for 
straight  tangent  spokes.  The  rear  axle  is  tubu- 
lar and  admits  of  oiling  from  one  side.  The  key- 
note of  STERLING  construction  has  ever  been 
"Built  like  a  Watch." 


The  new  models  of  the  CRESCENT,  made  by 
the  Western  Wheel  Works,  are  exceedingly  hand- 
some, finely  finished,  and  constructed  with  an 
accuracy  and  attention  to  detail  that  will  surprise 
even  those  who  have  been  taught  to  expect  well- 
made  machines  from  this  establishment. 

The  line  comprises  ten  models,  from  which 
one  may  select  a  splendid  mount. 

Model  I,  roadster,  weighs  24  pounds,  has  a 
wheel  base  of  43)^  inches,  tread  of  ^^^  inches, 
is  geared  to  63,  fitted  with  M.  &  W.  quick  repair 
tires,  has  a  head  of  11  inches,  6^ -inch  cranks, 
28-inch  wheels,  a  reach  of  from  34  to  38  inches, 
and  is  25  inches  deep  in  the  frame.  This  model 
is  also  built  with  a  lower  frame  weighing  23  ^^ 
pounds. 

Model  4,  the  Ladies'  CRESCENT,  is  fitted  with 
M.  &  W.  quick  repair  tires,  weighs  24  pounds, 
has  a  wheel  base  of  43'/^  inches,  a  tread  of  ^-^^ 
inches,  is  geared  to  59,  has  a  head  11  inches 
long,  a  reach  of  from  30  to  34  inches,  and  is  20 
inches  deep  in  the  frame.  This  model  is  also 
built  with  a  higher  frame  and  weighs  25  pounds. 

The  other  models  of  this  line  vary  only  in 
weight  and  minor  details.  All  list  at  $75.  The 
Western  Wheel  Works  has  proven  that  a  good 
mount  can  be  built  and  sold  at  that  figure. 


Iver  Johnsotis  Arms  and  Cycle  Works  of  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  have  been  making  high-grade  arms 
and  bicycles  for  many  years.  This  season  the 
"  Old  Established  Cycle,"  with  a  new  name,  the 
IVER  JOHNSON,  will  be  marketed  direct  from 
the  factory,  and  agencies  have  been  freely  es- 
tabhshed  throughout  the  country.     The  specifi- 
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cations  of  tliis  whetl  nre  as  follows  :  Best  Et\g- 
lish  weldless  steel  tubing,  solid  steel  forgings 
throughout,  fewer  parts  and  less  brazed  joints 
than  in  the  majority  of  cycles,  i|-inch  tubing 
with  3^'-inch  back-stays,  positive  handle-bar  and 
seat-post  adjustment,  double  fork  crown,  new 
and  positive  chain  adjustment,  barrel  hubs  with 
flange  made  with  the  same  degree  of  angle  as 
the  spokes,  4^-iiich  tread,  front  and  rear  de- 
tachable sprockets.  With  their  well-known  rep- 
utation for  turning  out  lirst-class  work  in  bicy- 
cles and  fire-arms,  the  '96  product  o£  12,000 
wheels  will  be  readily  disposed  of,  and  those 
wishing  to  ride  an  IVER  JOHNSON  should  en- 
gage one  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  of  the 
nearest  agent. 

While  the  i8q6  WAVERLEY  Line, the  product  of 
the  Indiana  Bicycle  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
shows  changes  in  lines  and  details,  a  number  of 
last  year's  features  are  retained.  Noticeable 
among  them  is  the  crank  fastening,  which  is  a 
modification  of  the  general  cotter-pin  style.  The 
shaft  is  turned  down  for  the  crank,  and  at  the 
ends  is  cut  down  with  a  square  shoulder  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  long,  which  seats  on  an  open- 
ing in  the  cranks,  relieving  the  cotter-pin  of 
much  strain.  This  arrangement  has  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  it  has  not  been  changed  in  any 
way. 

The  '95  pedal  will  be  modified  simply  by  the 
changing  of  the  side  platesto  curve  shape.  The 
handle-bar  and  saddle-post  binding  bolts  will  be 
of  large  diameter  and  tubular.  The  tubing  varies 
from  18  to  20  guage.  The  barrel  hubs  are  of 
generous  width  and  fitted  with  spoke  flanges. 
The  former  solid  forged  fork-crown  is  retained, 
but  the  section  of  the  forks  a  trifle  broadened. 
A  new  WAVERLEY  saddle  is  offered  and  an  option 
of  single  tube  or  clincher  G.  &  J.  tires  of  the 
Indiana  Bicycle  Company' s  manufacture. 

The  '96  RAMBLER  line,  manufactured  by  the 
Gormully  &■'  yeffery  Mfg.  Co..,  of  Chicago,  are 
very  nearly  the  same  as  last  year,  but  there  are 
several  new  details  of  design  and  construction 
embodied  in  all  of  the  models.  For  the  first 
time  the  RAMBLER  is  built  with  a  barrel  crank- 
hanger,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  crank-shaft 
bearings  is  effected  from  the  left  side  of  the  ma- 
chme  opposite  the  chain.  The  cranks  and  shaft 
are  shaped  the  same  as  heretofore,  but  the  sta- 
tionary cone  sets  close  to  the  right  end  of  the 
shaft,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  adjusting 
cone  is  flattened  so  that  it  does  not  increase  the 
tread  of  the  machine.  A  new  forging  is  used  at 
the  top  of  the  seat-mast,  and  at  this  point  are 
feathered  outside  reinforcements.  The  seat-post 
is  tubular  and  is  furnished  in  several  styles.  The 
tubing  is  enlarged  all  over,  the  head  being  i%- 
inch,  the  main  top  frame  I -inch,  seat-mast  and 
bottom  i^-inch,  rear  top  stays  ^-inch,  and  the 
lower  stays  tapered  from  3^  -inch  at  the  crank- 
hanger  to  ^-inch  at  the  rear  hub. 


The  different  models  of  the  1896  FALCON, 
made  by  the  Yost  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Toledo,  O.,  re- 
semble their  prototypes  of  1895,  but  a  close  ex- 
amination reveals  here  and  there  minor  improve- 
ments. Large  ball  bearings  are  used  through- 
out.    The   pedal   is   a   special   and   exceedingly 


handsome  one.  Another  feature  of  the  I'ALCON 
is  the  drop  forged  interchangeable  sprocket. 
This  screws  on  to  the  crank  with  a  lock-nut 
inside,  giving  the  advantage  of  a  firm,  solid 
sprocket,  and  yet  one  that  is  t[uickly  changed  for 
one  of  any  other  size. 

Model  9  has  i  J -inch  tubing,  20  and  22  gauge. 
The  hubs  are  of  the  barrel  pattern  and  are  i| 
inches  in  diameter.  The  frame  fittings  are  all 
drop  forgings.  This  model  is  fitted  with  a  barrel 
yoke  and  has  a  4j-inch  tread  The  yoke  is  so 
arranged  as  to  be  dust-proof  in  the  inside  as 
well  as  the  outside,  the  shaft  being  encircled 
with  a  tube  which  forms  an  oil-well  for  the  lubri- 
cating of  the  crank  axle  bearings  on  each  side, 
the  ends  being  capped  for  protection. 

The  drop  frame,  mate  to  model  9,  is  model  12. 
It  has  a  narrow  tread,  is  fitted  with  large  tub- 
ing, bowed  frame,  and  has  all  the  improvements 
of  its  companion.  Both  of  these  wheels  are 
furnished  in  maroon,  purple  or  black,  and  have 
the  regular  Falcon  gold-plated  cranks.  The 
ladies'  machine  has  its  mud-guards  and  chain- 
guard  laced  in  gold.  Both  are  excellent  samples 
of  the  highest  grade  and  constructibn. 

Besides  these  there  are  two  other  models  of 
high-grade  FALCON,  and,  supplementing  this 
high-grade  line,  the  Yost  Mfg.  Co.  makes  med- 
ium grade  and  juvenile  bicycles. 


THE   FALCON. 


Merit  has  made  famous  a  half  dozen  of  the 
products  of  the  Remington  Arms  Co.,  and  that 
same  quality  is  keeping  and  adding  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  REMINGTON  bicycles,  which  line 
includes  road,  track,  ladies'  tandem  and  juvenile 
wheels. 

Model  20  is  the  REMINGTON  light  roadster. 
Its  wheels  are  28  inches  in  diameter,  front  and 
rear,  has  wood  rims  and  barrel  hubs  of  special 
Remington  design.  The  '96  diamond  frame  and 
crank  hanger  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
introduced  by  this  concern  in  1892.  Mannes- 
mann  cold-drawn  weldless  tubing  is  used  ex- 
clusively, all  connections  are  reinforced,  accur- 
ately machined  and  fitted.  .Special  ball  bearings, 
new  bayonet  pattern  cranks  and  other  features 
which  have  contributed  to  the  reputation  of 
Remington  cycles  in  the  past,  are  retained. 


THE   REMINGTON   DOUBLE  DIAMOND-FRAME 

TANDEM. 
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The  Waltham  Mamtfactur- 
ing  Company,  whose  leading 
product,  the  ORIENT,  has 
been  favorably  known,  es- 
pecially in  New  England,  for 
several  seasons,  last  autumn 
established  themselves  at  240 
Broadway,  New  York,  and 
added  a  companion  line  to 
the  ORIENT,  known  as  the 
SARACEN  Both  have  bar- 
rel hubs,  triplex  bearings,  de- 
tachable sprockets,  4|-inch 
tread,  universal  handle  bars, 
pedals  adjustable  to  the  width 
of  the  foot,  6  and  6|.inch 
cranks,  laminated  rims,  and 
gears  to  suit  the  fancy  of 
the  purchasers.  The  stand 
ard  finish  is  in  enamel  and 
nickel,  a  wide  choice  of  tires 
is  given,  and  w^eights  range 
from  16  pounds  for  the  racer, 
upward. 


WHY  NOT,   DAISY  ?       IT    WAS    BUILT    FOR    TWO 


The  1896  FENTON,,  manufactured  by  the 
Feftton  Metallic  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Jamostown,  N.  Y., 
embodies  many  distinctive  features,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  an  improved  ball 
bearing  device  for  clamping  the  handle-bar  and 
seat-post,  in  each  case  doing  away  with  the  old 
method  of  split-ring  and  bolt.  The  Fenton  ad- 
justable handle-bar  has  been  in  use  for  three 
years  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Other 
changes  are  :  Barrel  pattern  hubs  ;  large  balls, 
detachable  and  interchangeable  sprockets,  and 
accurate  chain  of  adjustment ;  ball  retaining 
case  throughout,  and  the  Fenton  Yoke  forks 
crown. 

The  gentlemen's  FENTON  is  built  in  two 
styles,  having  a  tread  of  4|  inches,  wheel  base 
of  43  inches,  and  weighing  without  tires  l8i 
pounds.  The  ladies'  FENTON  is  built  in  the 
same  general  lines,  with  a  22-inch  frame,  and 
weighs  a  half  pound  more. 


The  popularity  of  the 
OUTING  bicycles,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Hay  &~-  Willits 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  has  been  one  of  the 
surprising  features  of  the 
past  year  in  the  trade-  The 
reason  for  such  success  in  the 
first  year  of  their  existence, 
can  only  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  this  concern  has  sobed 
the  problem  of  how  to  pro- 
duce a  strictly  high-grade  wheel  at  $85.  While 
it  has  been  much  debated  whether  or  not 
such  a  thing  was  possible,  Messrs.  Hay  &  Willits 
have  been  engaged  in  its  demonstration,  and 
their  product  standout  to-day  among  the  leaders 
of  the  cycle  building  industry  in  America,  lack- 
ing none  of  the  '96  improvement,  and  the  trusted 
mount  of  many  tliousands  of  riders. 

This  company  is  bringing  out  also  a  detachable 
luggage  carrier,  the  capacity  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  needs  of  the  most  heavily  laden  tourist. 


Three  lines  of  up-to-date  medium-priced  bi- 
cycles are  manufactured  by  Schoverling,  Daly  &^ 
Gales,  one  of  New  York's  old  reliable  sporting 
goods  houses.  The  GALES,  at  $75,  is  a  high- 
grade  wheel  made  of  li-inch  tubing,  fitted  with 
barrel  hubs,  patent  chain  adjustment,  detachable 
sprockets,  one  piece  crank  and  axle,  patent  steer- 
ing adjustment  and  dust-proof  tool  steel  bear- 
ings with  large  balls.  The  GALES  is  supple- 
mented by  the  MANHATTAN  and  the  GOTHAM. 
The  former  is  built  in  three  styles  with  24,  26  and 
28-inch  wheels, listing  at  $40,  $50  and  §6o,respect- 
ively.  The  latter  is  the  juvenile  line  and  has  24 
and  26.inch  wheels,  listing  at  $45  and  $55. 


THE   OUTING. 


Three  lines  of  bicycles  comprise  the  '96  pro- 
duct of  the  Mcintosh- Hunt ins,t on  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  O.  The  SUNOL  is  their  leader  and 
has  become  known  as  a  mount  of  high  grade 
and  unusual  merit.  The  HERCULES  and  the 
STELLA  are  more  recent  additions,  and  are 
among  the  leaders  in  medium-grade  bicycles. 
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This  concern  has  brought  out  also  the  HYDRO- 
CYCLE,  intended  for  pleasure  transportation  on 
inland  lakes  and  rivers.  This  novelty,  as  yet  on 
the  experimental  stage,  promises  good  results. 


from  wet  and  mud.     The  American  branch  house 
of  Singer   &  Co.   is  at  6  Berkeley  street,  Boston. 


A  HUNGER  light  track  racer  successfully  car- 
ried its  heavy  rider  through  the  severest  test  the 
writer  ever  saw  applied  to  a  featherweight 
wheel,  a  test  wherein  a  mount  lacking  in  any 
point  the  best  material  or  workmanship  would 
have  been  shattered  like  a  cycle  frame  of  slight 
bamboo.  The  JMuiiger  Cycle  Co.,  of  Indianapolis, 
have,  from  the  beginning,  made  a  specialty  of 
staunch  featherweight  wheels,  built  to  withstand 
such  tests  as  the  one  referred  to,  and  they  are 
now  making  bicycles  for  hundreds  of  the  most 
exacting  riders  in  America. 


Rouse,  Hazard &"  Co.,  of  Peoria,  111.,  were  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  cycle  trade  in  the  West. 
Their  product  consists  of  the  SYLPH  and  OVER- 
LAND bicycles  in  several  styles.  The  leading 
features  of  the  former  are  :  one-piece  cranks, 
giving  4|-inch  tread ;  detachable  cycloidal 
sprockets  ;  adjustable  handle-bars  ;  large  tubing; 
Humber  chains  and  Record  pedals.  The  SYLPH 
is  built  in  24,  26  and  28-inch  frames,  has  awheel 
base    of    43    inches,    and   weighs   21^    pounds. 


The  Freniier  Cycle  Mfg.  Co.  are  building  their 
1896  models  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  roadster, 
fitted  with  regular  road-tires,  scales  complete  21 
pounds,  four  ounces  ;  thiswill  be  the  heaviest  of 
the  Premier  family,  and  is  fully  guaranteed  to 
carry  riders  of  all  weights.  The  ladies'  model  is 
fitted  with  wood  guards  and  the  new  Premier 
patent  rubber-shod  brake. 

The  HELICAL  Special,  which  is  the  leader  of 
this  line,  is  excellently  finished  in  translucent 
enamel  of  a  rich  wine  purple,  made  exclusively 
for  the  Premier  Company.  The  SPECIAL  has 
nickel  chain,  rims  of  selected  and  very  handsome 
grain,  and,  as  an  edition  deLiixe,  cannot  fail  to  be 
greatly  sought  after  by  many  riders  who  demand 
the  best  in  cycle  buildings.  The  new  tandem, 
the  first  of  the  Premier  line,  is  out,  and  com- 
pares favorably  with  any  other  on  the  market. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  Helical 
tubing  will  be  used  throughout  the  entire  line. 
In  other  respects  the  Premiers  resemble  in  a 
gT'eat  degree  the  other  leading  makes. 


Singer  &^  Co.  were  among  the  first  English 
manufacturers  to  bring  their  products  to  America 
— having  made  an  exhibit  of  the  old  ordinary  at 
the  Centennial  Exposition,  1876 — and  they  alone 
of  foreign  makers  are  still  eminently  in  the 
American  field.  The  1896  Singer  line  is  equal  in 
number  of  models  and  excellence  in  design  and 
workmanship  to  any  built  in  this  country,  com- 
prising eleven  styles,  among  them  two  tricycles, 
now  so  rarely  seen  on  American  roads. 

The  Singer  roadster,  which  is  a  splendid  repre- 
sentative of  this  line,  has  all  the  '96  improve- 
ments, and  weighs  24  pounds;  when  fitted  with 
gear  case,  metal  mud-guards,  brake  and  coasters, 
29  pounds. 

The  Singer  is  the  only  wheel  now  in  America 
the  fittings  of  which  include  the  gear  cases  which 
our  English  cycling  cousins  have  proved  so  use- 
ful in  keeping  the  chain  and  sprocket  wheels  free 


Messrs.  E.  Howard ^^  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  are 
among  the  small  number  of  famous  American 
watchmakers  who  have  turned  their  attention 
toward  the  manufacture  of  bicyles,  carrying  the 
sterling  principles  of  tlie  old-established  business 
into  the  new  field.  The  1896  HOWARD  has  few 
points  differing  from  otlier  high-gi-ade  patterns, 
but  every  part  shows  tlie  trained  workmanship 
of  the  watchmaker.  The  crank  bracket  passes 
through  a  forging  and  the  lower  bar  goes  about 
an  inch  below  the  bracket,  by  which  method  ad- 
ditional rigidity  is  claimed.  The  HOWARD 
handle-bar  is  of  the  ram's  horn  pattern,  with  a 
supplementary  cross-piece,  upon  which  there  are 
two  grips.  The  whole  line  is  highly  finished, 
especially  the  single  fork  crown.  Quarter  and 
y\-inch  balls  are  used,  and  the  ladies'  Howard  is 
fitted  with  light  and  neat  metal  mud-guards. 


It  is  the  boast  of  the  Keating  Wheel  Company 
(Holyoke,  Mass.)  that  the  "KEATING,"  distin- 
guished from  all  others  by  the  downward  curve 
in  the  tubing  near  the  crank  bracket,  is  leading 
the  van  in  cycle  construction.  The  features  of 
the '96  model  are:  Divided  crank  axle,  adjust- 
able bars,  detachable  sprockets,  convertible 
pedals,  adjustable  seat-post,  spokes  of  unusual 
strength,  three  heights  of  frame  and  an  all-around 
light  weight  construction  suited  to  any  reason- 
able use  to  which  it  is  liable  to  be  put  by  a  rider 
of  any  weight.  The  roadster  fitted  with  tires  of 
medium  weight  scales  19  pounds,  and  embodies 
all  the  points  that  distinguish  '96  bicycles  from 
those  of  '95. 


The  Bolte  Cycle  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
has  brought  out  a  splendid  line  of  '96  LEAGUE 
bicycles,  comprising  eight  styles,  includingatan- 
dem.  The  principal  features  of  the  LEAGUE 
are  patented  tubular  hubs,  without  flanges,  a 
clever  one-piece  crank,  a  very  light  pedal  with 
the  pedal-pin  cap  extending  to  the  frame,  doing 
away  with  the  usual  cotter-pin.  This  latter  fea- 
ture is  a  distinct  improvement.  Prices  range 
from  $60  to  $100. 

This  firm  also  makes  a  bicycle  vise,  principally 
for  dealers  and  repair  men,  so  constructed  that  a 
frame  may  be  held  in    any  position  desired. 


One  of  the  most  distinctive  name-plates  of  the 
year  is  that  of  the  NEW  HAVEN,  the  product  of 
the  New  Haven  {Ct.)  Chair  Company.  It  consists 
of  a  mason's  square  over  an  elm  tree,  with  Yale 
blue  in  the  background,  the  whole  being  cir- 
cled by  the  name  of  the  company,  which,  being 
interpreted,  means  that  the  cycle  bearing  this 
name  is  made  "on  the  square"  in  the  classic 
Elm  City  by  the  New  Haven  Chair  Company. 
The  only  distinctive  features  claimed  are  me- 
chanical simplicity  and  general  excellence  ;  ^-inch 
tubing  and  barrel  hubs  are  used,  and  bearings 
are  tempered  in  oil.  Although  new  in  the  field, 
at  least  6.000  NEW  HAVENS  will  be  made  and 
sold  in  '96. 


The  Monarch  Cycle  Mamifactiiring  Company,  of 
Chicago,  are  turning  out  their  large  regular  line 
of  MONARCH  bicycles,  differing  from  the  mod- 
els of  1895  only  in  the  minor  details,  so  many  times 
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mentioned  in  connection  with  other  makes. 
This  year  the  MONARCHS  are  supplemented  by- 
two  models  of  the  DEFIANCE,  which  list  at  $75, 
as  good  machines  as  one  can  expect  for  that 
price,  and  better  than  was  possible  to  make 
three  years  ago.  The  DEFIANCE  roadster  for 
men  has  22,  24  or  26-inch  frame,  finest  quality 
of  I i^-inch  Mannessmann  seamless  steel  tubing  ; 
weight  22  pounds,  with  barrel  hubs  and  a  choice  of 
adjustable  handle-bars  ;  ball  bearings  are  of  the 
finest  quality;  cups  and  cones  are  turned  from  high 
grade  steel,  carefully  tempered  and  dra"'vn  ;  the 
sprocket  wheels  are  detachable  and  of  forged 
steel.  This  model  is  finished  in  jet  black,  with 
all  bright  parts  heavily  nickeled  on  copper. 

The  companion  to  the  above  is  model  32, of 
the  double  drop  frame  pattern.  Mud  and  chain 
guards  are  of  light-colored  wood,  cordlacing  to 
match.  Other  specifications  similar  to  those  of 
model  ^i. 


The  intending  purchaser  may  look  far  and 
wide  among  the  multitude  of  1896  models  and 
perhaps  find  no  better  examples  of  high  art  con- 
struction than  in  the  WOLFF-AMERICAN  bicy- 
cles, the  product  of  R.  H.  Wolff  c^  Co..  of  New 
York.  This  line  has  nev^er  lacked  for  novelty. 
The  makers  of  the  WOLFF  are  the  pioneer  dis- 
coverers and  patentees  of  the  spring  temper 
frame,  the  self-oiling  tubular  hub,  the  perfect 
eccentric  chain  adjustment,  the  WOLFF  adjust- 
able handle-bar,  the  WOLFF  '-indestructible" 
pedal,  and  the  WOLFF  Duplex  cycle,  the  first 
side-by-side  ''  bicycle  built  for  two." 

Throughout  this  entire  line  a  minimum  of 
weight  seems  blended  with  a  maximum  of 
strength,  and  in  perfection  of  grace  and  finish 
no  cycle  thus  far  seen  surpasses  the  WOLFF- 
AMERICAN. 


iVilliain  Read  &=  Sons,  107  Washington  street, 
Boston,  placed  the  first  line  of  NEW  MAIL  bi- 
cycles on  the  market  in  1886,  and  the  best  proof 
of  their  constantly  increasing  popularity  is  the 
fact  that  their  sales  in  1895  exceeded  by  far  those 
of  any  previous  year. 

The  NEW  MAIL  line  is  built  of  \%  and  i>^- 
inch  weldless  steel  tubfng  and  has  forged  steel 
barrel  hubs  ;  barrel  hanger  ;  NEW  MAIL  adjust- 
able handle-bar  ;  H umber  chain,  polished  with 
hardened  centres  ;  tool  steel  crank  axle,  cones 
and  cups  ;  forged  steel  cranks  and  sprockets  ; 
5-inch  tread,  and  wood  guards  on  ladies'  wheels. 
Both  the  men's  diamond  frame  and  the  ladies' 
pattern  NEW  MAIL  are  listed  at  $85.  A  splendid 
line  of  medium-priced  bicycles  is  also  the  pro- 
duct of  Messrs.  Read  &  Sons.  The  TEMPLAR, 
a  24-pound  man's  wheel,  lists  at  j|6o,  and  its  com- 
panion, the  Atalanta,  25  pounds,  at  the  same 
price.  Both  embody  a  majority  of  the  '96  im- 
provements of  the  NEW  MAIL.  The  juvenile 
cycling  fraternity  will  find  excellent  value  and 
service  in  the  RED  CLOUD,  at  $50,  the  WHITE 
WINGS  at  the  same  price,  the  WHISTLER  and 
MIDGET  at  $40. 

Thorsen  0-=  Cassady,  of  Chicago,  are  sole  agents 
for  the  VICTOR  line  in  Illinois.  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin. In  addition  they  have  a  line  of  wheels 
of  their  own  manufacture,  the  "  Wabash."  Model 
B  Wabash  is  built  of  the  best  English  tubing,  has 
28-inch  wheels,  barrel  hubs,  23  or  25-inch  frame, 
detachable  sprockets,  cups  and  cones  turned  from 
the  solid  steel  bar,  hardened  and  tempered;  solid 
forged  fork  crown,  spring  steel  cranks  without 
cotter-pins  or  nuts,  and  j4;'-incb  chain.  A  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  '96  Wabash  line  will  be 
silver-finished  rims. 

The  Prowler. 


THE   MASTER  SPIRIT    OF   THE   TRADE,    COL.    ALBERT    A.    POPE,    AT   THE    CYCLE    SHOW. 
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DUN  RAVEN    IN    THE   PILLORY. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  Lord  Dun- 
raven  had  alDandoned  the  final  race  for  the 
America's  Cup,  just  after  the  start,  under  circum- 
stances which  made  justification  impossible,  he 
returned  to  England  and  published  a  pamphlet 
which  contained  many  ill-natured  and  impudent 
criticisms  of  the  intelligence,  sound  discretion 
and  honesty  of  those  gentlemen  who  managed 
the  races,  and  made  the  specific  charge  that  after 
the  Dejender  had  been  officially  measured,  Sep- 
tember 6th,  several  tons  of  ballast  was  surrepti- 
tiously put  into  her  hold,  thus  sinking  the  yacht 
deeper  in  the  water,  and  lengthening  her  saihng 
length  more  than  a  foot;  that  the  race  of  Septem- 
ber 7th  was  sailed  by  the  Defender  with  this  addi- 
tional ballast  and  fraudulently  increased  length- 
on-water-line;  and  that  after  this  race,  and  before 
the  yachts  were  measured,  next  day,  the  extra 
baliast  was  removed  from  the  Defender,  and  her 
sailing  length  reduced  to  its  original  figure,  so 
that  the  fraud  could  not  be  detected  when  the 
yacht  was  remeasured. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  might  properly 
o\'erlook  the  opinions  of  a  defeated  competitor 
as  to  the  competence  of  its  committees  and  the 
merits  of  their  management,  but  they  could  not 
''gnore  a  charge  of  intentional  fraud,  and  this 
portion  of  Lord  Dunraven's  pamphlet  was  referred 
to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  E.J.  Phelps, 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  W.  C.  Whitney,  A.  T.  Mahan 
and  G.  L.  Rives.  To  the  composition  of  this  com- 
mittee no  one  could  object,  and  its  members  were 
fully  qualified,  by  character,  ability  and  attain- 
ments not  merely  to  decide  a  yachting  squabble, 
but  matters  on  which  hinged  the  fate  of 
nations. 

After  timely  notice  to  all  interested  parties,  this 
special  committee  met  in  New  York  City,  Lord 
Dunraven  being  present,  and  accompanied  by  his 
counsel,  Mr.  Askwith.  The  committee  heard  the 
verbal  testimony  of  Lord  Dunraven,  and  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Glennie,  and  also  (?x-/ar/i?  declarations 
fram  yacht-designer  Watson,  sailmaker  Ratsey, 
and  Captains  Cranfield  and  Sycamore. 

On  the  part  of  Mr.  Iselin  there  was  introduced 
the  testimony  of  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  in- 
cluding, besides  his  own,  that  of  the  designer  of 
the  Defender,  the  official  measurer,  the  captain, 
all  the  officers,  and  all  the  crew  of  the  Defender, 
numbering  thirty  in  all  (excepting  five  seamen, 
who  were  shown  to  be  at  sea  and  therefore  inac- 
cessible), all  the  gentlemen  who  were  on  Ijoard 
the  Defender  at  the  time  of  the  race,  and  all  other 
persons,  so  far  as  the  committee  could  learn,  who 
had  such  means  of  observation  as  enabled  them 
to  know  any  facts  material  to  the  issue.  These 
witnesses  were  personally  present,   except  thir- 


teen seamen,  whose  testimony  was  taken  bv  ex- 
parte  affidavits. 

After  reviewing  every  line  of  all  this  evidence, 
and  then  summing  up  its  pertinent  points,  the 
committee  dispose  of  Lord  Dunraven  and  his 
monstrous  charges  by  a  decision  which  ends: 

"Upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  case,  the  com- 
mittee are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  charge 
made  by  Lord  Dunraven,  and  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  this  investigation,  had  its  origin  in  mistake  ;  that  it  is 
not  only  not  sustained  by  evidence,  but  is  completely 
disproved  ;  and  that  all  the  circumstances  indicated  by  him 
as  giving  rise  to  his  suspicion,  are  entirely  and  satisfac- 
torily explained.  They  deem  it,  therefore,  but  just  to  Mr. 
Iselin  and  the  gentlemen  concerned  with  him,  as  well  as  to 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Defender,  that  the  committee 
should  express  emphatically  their  conviction  that  nothing 
whatever  occurred  in  connection  with  the  race  in  question 
that  casts  the  least  suspicion  upon  the  integrity  or  pro- 
priety of  their  conduct. 

"Arid  the  committee  are  not  willing  to  doubt  that  if  Lord 
Dunraven  had  remained  present  throughout  the  investiga- 
tion, so  as  to  have  heard  all  the  evidence  that  was  intro- 
duced, he  would  of  his  own  motion  have  withdrawn  a 
charge  that  was  so  plainly  founded  upon  mistake,  and  that 
has  been  so  unfortunate  in  the  publicity  it  has  attained, 
and  the  feeling  to  which  it  has  given  rise." 

The  icy  courtesy  of  this  finding  cannot  dull  its 
edge  or  lessen  the  weight  of  its  blow. 

If,  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  cncum- 
stances,  a  gentleman  should  have  found  himself 
in  Lord  Dunraven's  present  position,  the  Atlantic 
cable  would  have  seemed  to  him  a  laggard  mes- 
senger to  carry  from  England  to  America  his  un- 
equivocal apology  and  heartfelt  regrets. 

As  Lord  Dunraven  sits,  to-day,  in  the  stocks  of 
the  yachting  world,  publicly  branded  as  a  bar- 
rator, common  scold  and  slanderer,  he  neither 
deserves  nor  excites  sympathy,  but  all  honest 
sportsmen  will  regret  that  the  fair  fame  of 
British  yachtsmen  should  be  tarnished  by  the 
misconduct  of  such  an  unworthy  representative. 

COLLEGIATE   OARSMEN    AT   HOME   AND   ABROAD. 

The  present  season  promises  to  be  of  unusual 
interest  to  the  friends  of  collegiate  rowing. 

Early  in  January  the  Athletic  Council  of  Cor- 
nell University  authorized  the  publication  of  the 
following  statement : 

"Cornell,  having  an  agreement  to  rovarace 
with  Columbia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  also  an 
agreement  to  row  with  Harvard  in  1896,  proposed 
that  these  two  races  be  merged  in  a  single  Co- 
lumbia, Cornell,  Harvard,  Pennsylvania  race. 

"  It  was  thereupon  agreed  by  Columbia,  Cor- 
nell, Harvard  and  Pennsylvania  to  join  in  a  four- 
sided  race  in  1896,  with  the  understanding  that 
no  other  crew  shall  be  adinitted  against  the  ob- 
jection of  any  one  of  the  four  universities,  par- 
ties to  this  agreement." 

Subsequent  conferences  led  to  the  enlargement 
of  this  programme,  and  it  is  now  agreed  that  the 
freshmen  crews  of  these  four  universities  shall 
row  an  eight-oared  race  in   the  forenoon  of  June 
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26th,  and  that  the  university  crews  shall  row  a 
similar  race  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
The  course  has  not  yet  been  selected,  the  three 
candidates  being  Springfield,  Mass.,  Foughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.,  and  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

At  each  of  these  universities  work  has  already 
begun  under  favorable  auspices.  Harvard's 
crew  is  afloat  daily  in  the  tank,  while  Cornell's 
oarsmen  are  hard  at  work  on  therowing  machines. 
Pennsylvania  have  settled  their  minor  squabbles 
«ver  committees  and  directors  and  coaches  and 
strokes,  have  engaged  their  old  trainer,  Ellis 
Ward,  and  will  neglect  nothing  that  tends  to 
make  victory  probable.  Mr.  Edwin  Gould  has 
presented  to  Columbia  college  a  boathouse  cost- 
ing j^iS.ooo  and  every  Columbia  oarsman  will 
strive  to  demonstrate  that  this  money  has  not 
been  wasted. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  Yale  University  might 
be  admitted  to  these  races,  but  it  seems  that  the 
occult  mysteries  of  inter-collegiate  sporting  eti- 
quette prevented  the  four  universities  from  invit- 
ing Yale  until  some  intimation  had  been  received 
of  her  desire  to  compete,  and  also  forbade  Yale 
to  ask  for  admission  until  such  an  invitation  had 
been  extended.  Etiquette  is  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  court  balls  and  state  dinners,  but  its  absence 
fromi  collegiate  sporting  negotiations  would  not 
be  mourned. 

A  silly  squabble  over  a  letter  written  by  afoot- 
ball  player  has  been  so  adroitly  manipulated  as 
to  result  in  the  abrupt  termination  of  all  athletic 
matches  between  Yale  and  Harvard,  not  even 
sparing  the  annual  boat-race,  which  has  for  so 
many  years  been  the  chief  event  of  the  rowing 
season.  Divorced  from  Harvard,  and  not  invited 
to  join  the  new  intercollegiate  alliance,  Yale 
found  her  crew  deprived  of  all  opportunity  to 
prove  its  prowess  in  American  waters,  and  being 
thus  forced  to  seek  new  antagonists,  accepted  the 
situation  manfully,  and  will  forward  an  entry  for 
the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  at  the  Royal  Henly-on- 
Thames  Regatta,  next  July.  Opinion  may  differ 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  Yale's  existing  relations  with 
her  sister  universities,  but  every  true  American 
will  send  his  best  wishes  with  the  crew  that 
crosses  the  Atlantic,  next  June,  in  search  of  a 
race  against  the  fastest  amateur  oarsmen  of  the 
world. 

Having  thus  found  occupation  for  her  univer- 
sity crew,  Yale  sought  an  engagement  for  her 
ireshmen,  and  although  not  forced  to  visit  for- 
eign     climes,      journeyed     to     the     far     West, 


and  arranged  a  race,  to  be  rowed  at  or  near  New 
Haven,  during  Commencement  W^eek,  with  the 
eight-oared  crew  of  the  Ujiiversity  of  Wisconsin. 

NO  INTERNATIONAL  ATHLETIC  MATCH  THIS  YEAR. 

At  the  time  this  is  written  it  seems  certain  that 
there  will  be  no  Anglo-American  match  in  1896. 
The  successive  phases  of  the  negotiation  have 
been  substantially  as  follows  : 

The  English  visitors  left  America,  last  October, 
with  the  clear  understanding  that  there  would  be 
a  return  match  if  the  necessary  arrangements 
could  be  made. 

In  letters  written  soon  after  their  arrival  home 
some  of  the  party  said:  "We  are  trying  all  we 
can  to  challenge  the  New  York  Athletic  Club, 
next  year."  And  the  London  Sporting  Life  of 
October  30  said,  "The  date  of  the  next  England 
vs.  America  international  athletic  meeting  is 
provisionally  arranged  for  July  i6th." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Governing  Committee  of 
the  London  Athletic  Club,  held  November  19th, 
it  was  decided  to  go  on  with  the  match,  and  to 
invite  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
and  the  Amateur  Athletic  Associations  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  to  co-operate  in  organizing  a 
truly  representative  British  team.  To  these 
overtures  Scotland's  answer  has  not  been  made 
public,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  questioned  the 
desirability  of  such  a  contest,  and  Ireland 
flatly  refused  to  help  England  whip  the  United 
States. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  December,  the  Geneial 
Committee  of  the  English  Amateur  Athletic 
Association,  at  the  request  of  the  London  Ath- 
letic Club,  formally  sanctioned  the  match,  and 
appointed  its  ofificers  a  special  committee  to 
supervise  the  arrangements. 

January  nth,  the  secretary  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
announced  that  the  London  A.  C.  had  de- 
cided to  go  on  with  the  match,  despite  the  cool- 
ness of  the  Univ^ersities  and  the  obstinacy  of  I^e- 
land,  and  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  America,  dated 
London,  January  25th,  he  said;  "Whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  challenge  will  be  is- 
sued, and  it  will  remain  with  the  New  York  A.  C. 
to  accept  or  refuse  it." 

At  this  time  nothing  seemed  lacking  but  the 
formal  approval  of  the  London  A.  C,  which  was 
expected  at  its  annual  meeting,  February  5th. 
This  approval  was  not  obtained,  and  we  learn  by 
cable  that  the  club  has  abandoned  the  idea  of  an 
international  match  this  year.       W.  B.  Curtis. 


COLLEGIATE  SPORT. 


MORE    FACULTY    INTERFEREKC i. 

The  president  of  Allegheny  College  recently 
announced  the  following  new  regulations  : 

"The  Athletic  Board,  which  is  composed  of  a 
committee  from  the  faculty,  the  president  of  the 
Athletic  Association  and  the  gymnasium  director, 
shall  have  general  control  of  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  athletics.  Among  its  powers  shall  be  to 
determine  the  method  by  which  members  of  the 
various  athletic  teams  shall  be  selected  ;  to 
approve  the  selection  of  all  coachers  and  trainers, 
to  ratify  the  time,  place  and  conditions  of  all 
athletic  contests  ;  to  represent  the  college  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  intercollegiate  athletics. 

"No  student  shall  take  part  in  any  athletic 
contest   who    is    not   a   bona  fide    student  ;    no 


student  shall  be  a  member  of  any  athletic  team 
who  has  been  found  deficient  in  his  studies  ;  x.o 
student  shall  receive  compensation  in  any  form 
for  engaging  in  any  contest  or  serving  on  any 
athletic  team  :  no  man  shall  serve  as  umpire, 
referee,  or  similar  officer,  in  an  intercollegiate 
contest  who  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  one 
of  the  colleges  represented. 

"  This  college  will  not  meet  in  athletic  contests, 
a  college  that  allows  other  than  bona  fide  students 
to  take  part  in  athletic  contests,  or  permits  its 
students  to  accept  any  form  of  compensation 
therefor. 

"  The  college  disapproves  of  football  as  now 
played,  and  will  not  contest  with  other  college? 
until  the  present  methods  are  greatly  modified." 
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THE  TIRES  OF  '96. 

Light  weight  and  comfortable  bicycles  could 
not  have  reached  their  present  acme  of  perfec- 
tion and  popularity  but  for  the  iactthat  improve- 
ments in  the  accessories  of  the  wheel,  especially 
in  tires  and  saddles,  kept  pace  with  the  advances 
in  cycle  construction.  Time  was  when  the  in- 
genuity of  the  designer  and  the  skilled  labor  of  the 
manufactory  were  lavished  upon  irames,  joints, 
tubing,  bearings  and  other  vital  parts  of  the 
machine  itself,  and  only  secondary  consideration 
bestowed  upon  the  equipment  which  contributes 
no  less  to  the  appearance,  comfort  and  utility  of 
the  cycle  than  do  the  various  parts  of  its  steel 
construction.  Indeed,  the  selection,  as  stand- 
ards, of  the  time-proven  types  of  the  diamond 
and  drop  frames,  carried  the  science  and  art  of 
manufacture  to  that  point  where  further  advance- 
ment wasio  be  noted  mainly  in  details,  and  there- 
suit  is  most  apparent  in  a  comparison  of  the  tires, 
saddles,  bells  and  even  wrenches  and  minor 
tools  of  '96,  with  their  prototypes  of  '92  and  '93. 

The  first  pneumatic  tire  was  of  the  double 
tube  pattern — the  chance  idea  of  a  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, veterinary,  in  his  attempt  to  produce  a 
noiselessly  running  invalid's  chair.  He  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  idea  revolutionized  the  sport  and 
trade  of  cycling.  The  single  tube  tire  was  the 
invention  of  a  later  date,  and,  like  the  double 
tube  pattern,  it  is  now  made  in  several  varieties. 
Excellent  representatives  of  the  former  type  are 
the  "Palmer,"  manufactured  by  the  Palmer 
Pneumatic  Tire  Co.,  of  Chicago;  the  "Vim,"  the 
product  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber 
Co.,  and  the  "Hartford  Single  Tube  Tire,"  made 
by  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  Among  the  leading  patterns  of  the  latter 
class  are  the  "G.  &  J.,"  the  "Dunlop,"  "  Hors- 
man,"  and  the  "Akron."  Other  concerns,  as 
the  well  and  favorably  known  Newton  Rubber 
Works,  of  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.,  and  the 
New  York  Tire  Company,  manufacture  tires  of 
both  styles. 

The  single  vs.  double  tube  tire  controversy  has 
gone  on  ever  since  the  pneumatic  principle  was 
universally  adopted,  and  will  probably  continue 
for  ages — or  until  the  air  tire  becomes  obsolete — 
the  remotest  of  possibilities.  Many  cyclists  prefer 
one  type,  others  favor  the  opposite  type  with 
equal  persistency.  No  matter  in  which  direction 
the  rider's  fancy  finds  expression,  he  can  obtain 
nearly  equal  and  satisfactory  speed  and  service 
with  either.  The  liability  to  puncture  has  been 
so  greatly  minimized  and  the  facilites  for  quick 
and  permanent  repair  so  much  improved  that 
cycling  is  now  a  pleasure  in  a  sense  unknown  to 
the  pioneers  of  the  sport. 

Sea  Island  cotton  of  the  highest  quality  is  the 
fabric  now  used  by  all  tire  makers,  while  the 
South  American  rubber  trade  is  claimed  to  have 
been  quickened  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000  within 
the  past  eighteen  months  by  the  demand  for  the 
purest  Para  rubber  for  American  manufacture 
alone.  Bicycles  shod  with  single  and  others  with 
double  tube  tires  have  been  ridden  at  racing 
speed  without  a  single  puncture  between  New 
York  and  Chicago,  over  a  course  of  about  one 
thousand  miles  in  length,  made  up  of  roads  of  as 
great  a  variety  as  can  be  found  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,   ranging   from   the   highlands  of   the 


Hudson  or  the  mountains  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland  and  West  Virginia  to  the  sandy 
stretches  of  southern  Michigan  and  northern  In- 
diana and  Illinois.  Three  years  ago  a  century 
run  over  ordinary  American  roads  without  a 
puncture  or  accident  of  any  kind  was  a  rarity, 
and  a  roadside  repair  a  matter  of  much  delay, 
difficulty  and  profanity.  The  difference  Ijetween 
the  tire  repairing  methods  of  '92  and  '96  is  one 
of  the  chief  triumphs  in  the  history  of  the  cycle 
trade. 

The  Palmer  is  pre-eminently  a  speed  tire. 
From  its  first  introduction  to  the  racing  men  of 
America  and  Europe  it  has  been  a  record  brealcer, 
and  to  its  credit  have  been  placed  at  one  time 
and  another  championships  of  nearly  every 
country  where  racing  has  obtained  a  foothold. 
A  multitude  of  records  from  100  yards  to  six  days 
have  been  established,  and  are  now  held  by 
Palmer  tires.  This  is  a  thread  tire,  cemented  to 
the  rim,  and  is  made  in  various  weights  for  road 
and  track  use.  The  '96  Palmer  tits  the  rim  closely, 
and  will  not  become  detached  when  deflated,  if 
properly  cemented.  Wei^^hts  are  slightly  in- 
creased. A  soft  rubber  washer  is  vulcanized  on 
the  metal  base  of  the  valve,  insuring  an  air 
tight  joint  with  light  pressure,  and  avoiding 
any  tendency  of  the  metal  valve-base  to  cut  the 
tube  or  fabric. 

The  leading  tire  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and 
Rubber  Co.  is  the  "Vim,"  a  single  tube  tire 
which  has  many  advantages.  It  is  made  of  a 
very  close  woven  fabric,  exceedingly  strong  and 
tough,  holding  the  rubber  firmly  in  place  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  great  resiliency  and  life.  It 
is  a  cemented  tire  and  is  easily  repaired  with  the 
plug.  The  inner  wall  is  now  being  made  on  a 
new  set  of  calendars,  thus  taking  away  all  bloom 
from  the  rubber  and  admitting  of  perfect  adhe- 
sion. These  tires  hold  many  long  distance 
records,  which  demonstrate  their  serviceable  qual- 
ities. They  are  equipped  with  the  "pebble 
tread,"  which  is  a  tread  roughened  into  a  pebble 
and  enables  the  rider  to  keep  his  pace  over  all 
sorts  of  roads.  In  other  words,  no  side  slip  is 
possible  with  Vim  pebble  tread  tires. 

The  tires  are  vulcanized  in  open  heat  instead 
of  being  made  in  moulds,  and  this  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  great  life  and  resiliency. 

The  Vim  valve  is  a  modification  of  existing 
valves,  and  a  great  improvement  over  many  of 
them. 

The  greatest  road  event  of  the  past  season  was 
the  breaking  by  R.  P.  Searle  of  the  Chicago-New 
York  record,  the  distance,  approximating  1,000 
miles,  being  covered  in  5  days  22  hours  and  15 
minutes,  which,  all  things  being  considered,  is  one 
of  the  most  meritorious  performances  in  the  his- 
tory of  cycling.  Such  a  test  is  the  severest  to 
which  tires  of  any  weight  can  be  put,  .yet  the 
"  New  York  "light  racing  tires,  with  which  Searle's 
wheel  was  shod,  needed  no  repair  and  no  atten- 
tion of  any  kind  except  inflation  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  recent  trip  to  the  end. 

The  New  York  is  made  in  both  single  and 
double  tube  styles,  and  has  always  been  notable 
for  extreme  lightness  and  speed.  Its  fabric 
is  of  an  especially  high  quality,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  an  outer  covering  of  such  tough 
yet  resilient  rubber  that  liability  to  cut  or  punc- 
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ture  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Repairs  are 
made  easily  and,  above  all,  permanently.  This 
tire  is  cemented  to  the  rim,  which  it  fits  tightly, 
while  creeping  and  chafing  are  avoided. 

The  Newton  Rubber  Works,  of  Newton  Upper 
Falls,  Mass.,  manufacture  the  "Straus"  and 
"Newton"  tires.  The  former  is  a  high-class 
single-tube  tire,  built  for  speed  and  service,  the 
latter  especially  for  service  at  a  medium  price. 
All  single-tube  tires  are  more  or  less  liable  to 
chafe  on  the  rim  when  not  well  inflated,  and  to 
dispense  with  this  tendency,  the  Straus  tire  is 
fitted  with  a  valve  protection  which  lies  between 
the  rim  and  the  tire's  outer  covering,  holding  the 
latter  in  place  in  case  the  tire  is  to  be  ridden 
without  being  properly  cemented.  Repairs  to 
the  Straus  are  made  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  facility  as  to  other  single-tube 
tires.  The  Straus  has  made  many  splendid  rec- 
ords during  the  past  year. 

The  tire  problem  is  approached  from  a  novel 
direction  bythe  Horsinan,  whose  aim  is,  amongst 
other  things,  to  make  it  puncture-proof.  This 
they  accomplish  first  by  dividing  the  air  chamber 
entirely  from  the  lower  section,  where  the  punc- 
tures take  place,  and  this  section  they  fill  with 
specially  prepared  cork  made  pliable,  elastic  and 
tough  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  study  of  a 
diagram  certainly  leads  one  to  expect,  what  they 
claim  practice  has  confirmed,  that  they  have 
solved  the  problem  ;  for  even  if  the  lower  section 
be  punctured,  a  cut  through  the  tread  would  fail 
to  penetrate  the  air  chamber,  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished. 

The  "  G.  &  J.  "  and  the  "  Dunlop  "  are  the 
leading  styles  of  double-tube  tires,  distinguished 
from  the  Morgan  &  Wright  type  by  being  fast- 
ened to  the  rim  by  automatic  locking  and  exceed- 
ingly simple  mechanism,  and  held  by  inflation, 
instead  of  the  tire  itself  being  cemented  on.  In 
case  of  accident  to  the  '•  G.  &  J.,"  for  instance, 
the  outer  covering,  or  wearing  shoe,  may  be 
removed  by  the  hands  alone  instantly  after  de- 
flation, and  replaced  as  quickly  after  the  repair 
is  completed,  the  whole  process  being  done  with- 
out the  tise  of  cement,  save  in  the  application  of 
the  patch  to  the  puncture  or  other  injury.  Any 
part  of  the  inner  tube  of  a  "  G.  &  J.  "  or  "  Dun- 
lop" may  be  exposed  as  soon  as  the  outer  cover- 
ing is  loosened  from  the  rim,  which  enables  a 
puncture  to  be  located  and  repaired  without  the 
long  search  for  the  elusive  aperture,  necessary  in 
the  case  of  some  other  styles  of  both  single  and 
double  tube  tires.  When  properly  attached  and 
inflated,  it  is  impossible  for  a  tire  of  this  pattern 
to  be  pulled  or  blown  off,  and  even  when  punct- 
ured, it  will  not  fly  off" the  rim  until  the  edges  are 
loosened  from  the  flanges,  at  the  rider's  will. 

The  "  G.  &  J."  tire  is  held  in  place  by  a  double 
lock,  to  divide  the  strain  of  the  air  pressure,  which 
meets  resistance  at  the  side  walls  of  the  central 
depression  of  the  rim,  and  relieves  the  flanges,  by 
■which  the  tire  is  held  in  place,  of  much  strain.  A 
supplementary  stiff  flap  on  the  shoe  protects  the 
air  tube  from  possible  puncture  from  the  spoke 
and  nipple  ends,  and  also  a\'oids  all  possibility  of 
the  air  tube  being  pinched  between  the  edges  of 
the  shoe. 

The  •'  Dunlop  "  tire  consists  of  two  parts  :  an 
inner  tube  which  holds  the  air.  and  an  outer 
cover  to  take  the  wear  of  the  road.  When  the 
tire  is  taken   off  the   rim   these   two   parts    are 


entirely  separate  from  each  other,  and  it  is 
therefore  quite  easy  to  make  a  perfect  and 
permanent  repair  where  all  repairs  should  be 
made,  on  the  inside  of  t lie  tire. 

In  the  cheaper  forms  of  tires,  the  protective  or 
outer  cover  which  takes  the  wear  of  the  road, 
and  the  inner  tube  which  contains  the  air,  are 
made  all  in  one  piece,  like  garden  hose.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  merely  cheapness;  nothing 
else  is  gained.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal 
is  lost ;  you  cannot  get  at  the  inside  of  the  tire 
and  consequently  a  perfect  or  permanent  repair 
cannot  be  made — indeed,  many  kinds  of  cuts 
cannot  be  repaired  at  all. 

The  reason  why  a  good  repair  cannot  be  made 
unless  the  injured  part  can  be  reached,  is  this  : 

The  surface  of  rubber  is  covered  with  a  fine, 
flour-like  deposit,  which  must  be  scraped  off 
before  it  is  possible  to  make  solution  or  cement 
stick  to  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  If  one 
were  to  try  to  repair  a  pneumatic  tire  without 
first  scraping  off  this  flour-like  deposit  from  the 
surface  of  tlie  rubber,  he  would  find  that  while 
the  patch  which  he  has  applied  was  apparently 
good  and  fast,  it  would  in  a  little  time  work 
loose.  The  place  that  is  to  be  repaired  must 
first  be  carefully  cleaned,  and  this  cannot  be 
done  unless  the  injured  part  is  get-at-able. 

A  leak  in  a  p7ieumatic  tire  should  be  stopped  at  its 
source.  Air  is  a  difificult  thing  to  confine.  It  the 
inner  wall  of  a  pneumatic  tire  is  punctured,  the 
air  will  ooze  out  and  sometimes  follow  along  the 
threads  ot  the  fabric,  making  its  final  exit  from 
the  tire  at  a  point  quite  distant  from  the  original 
leak.  W^hen  this  int\er  wall  or  tube  is  a  part  of 
the  whole  tire  itself  and  cannot  be  separately 
i^enioved  or  got  at  to  be  examined,  it  is  impossible 
in  many  instances  to  find  the  source  of  the 
trouble,  and  when  found,  well  nigh  impossible  to 
make  a  permanent  repair.  That  this  is  true  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  unconscious  confes- 
sion of  the  defects  of  his  wares  which  we  extract 
from  the  circular  of  a  maker  of  cheap  tires  : 
'•  Under  no  circumstances  put  in  a  number  of 
plugs  where  minor  leaks  show  themselves.  By 
so  doing  you  will  probably  ruin  the  tire  alto- 
gether. Send  it  back  to  our  factory,  prepaying 
the  expressage,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  repair 
it." 

The  only  way  to  repair  such  a  puncture  is  to 
find  the  source  of  the  trouble,  and  in  the  "  Dun- 
lop "  this  is  easy  to  do,  because  the  inner  wall  of 
the  tire  is  a  complete  and  separate  tube  of  rub- 
ber, and  can  be  removed  bodily  from  the  tire. 
Then  it  is  a  very  simple  matter,  not  only  to  find 
the  puncture,  but  to  make  a  good  and  permanent 
repair  upon  it. 

The  inflation  of  the  inner  tube  tends  to  force 
the  outer  cover  oft  the  rim,  but  this  is  impossible 
because  the  stiff  wire  rings  in  the  edges  of  the 
cover  are  smaller  than  the  rim  and  cannot  pass 
over  it  as  long  as  they  are  kept  in  place  on  the 
ledges  or  shoulders  of  the  rim.  This  method 
was  primarily  devised  as  a  means  of  getting  at 
the  inner  tube  easily,  but  it  has  also  proven  to 
be  the  best  means  of  holding  a  tire  on  a  rim. 

The  pioneer  of  single  tube  tires,  "  The  Hart- 
ford," manufactured  by  the  Hartford  Rubber 
Works  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  still  main- 
tains its  leading  position  in  popular  favor.  The 
two  features  that  appeal  most  strongly  to  the 
rider  are  its  simplicity  of  construction  and  the 
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ease  with  which  a  repair  can  be  effected  even  by 
the  most  inexperienced. 

It  cost  The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Company 
a  vast  amount  of  money  in  experiments  before 
the  present  state  of  perfection  was  reached,  but 
the  difficulties  encountered  during  the  early 
history  of  single-tube  construction  have  been 
successfully  overcome. 

The  complete  outer  covering  and  the  complete 
inner  tube  are  in  "  The  Hartford  "  built  and  vul- 
canized together,  with  canvas  layers  between, 
forming  a  single  compound  tube,  each  part  sup- 
porting and  reinforcing  the  others.  The  advan- 
tages thus  obtained  are  manifold,  the  more  im- 
portant being  that  the  air  chamber  can  be  injured 
only  by  puncture,  and  when  this  happens  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  pour  in  a  little  cement,  in- 
sert a  plug,  inflate,  and  after  allowing  a  moment 
for  the  plug  to  set,  cut  off  the  projecting  end  of 
the  plug  and  ride  away. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
single  tube  is  that  it  is  possiblt-  to  effect  a  repair 
with  even  a  piece  of  plebeian  chewing-gum  and 
a  pocket  handkerchief,  or  strip  of  tire  tape,  if  the 
repair  kit  should  happen  not  to  be  handy. 

The  past  racing  season  has  conclusively  shown 
the  wonderful  speed  qualities  of  Hartford  Single- 
Tube  Tires,  for  the  team  using  them  upon  the 
National  Racing  Circuit  has  won  far  more  points 
than  any  other,  even  though  competing  teams  in 
some  instances  had  double  the  number  of  men. 
In  addition  to  the  speed  qualities  of  the  Hartford 
Single-Tube  Tires,  their  simplicity  and  safety 
make  them  the  standard  road-tires. 

The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Company  owns 
broad  patents,  undsr  license  of  which  other  firms 
are  manufacturing,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  main- 
tain its  rights  against  all  infringemeuLS. 

THE   SADDLES   OF    1896. 

The  enormous,  heavy  goose-neck  saddle  of  the 
early  days  of  cycling  would,  in  these  days  of  light, 
strong  and  comfortable  saddles,  cause  captious 
comment  if  ridden  along  any  street  in  America. 
Thattype  is  almost  extinct,  and  in  its  place  we  have 
the  Mesinger,  Victor,  Sager,  Duplex,  Automatic, 
Garford  and  many  other  makes,  which  contribute 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  present  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  the  sport.     Perhaps  the  most  note- 


TOP   VIEW    MESINGER   SADDLE. 

worthy  of  comparatively  new  saddles  is  the 
Mesinger,  made  by  Hulbert  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  New 
York.    This  is  made  in  two  styles,  one  for  men 


and  the  other  exclusively  for  ladies'  use.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  Mesinger,  which  was  illus- 
trated in  November  Outing,  is  a  long  V-shaped 
aperture  cut  through  the  felt  and  leather  to 
relieve  all  injurious  pressure.  Underneath  the 
leather,  woven  rattan  prevents  sagging,  and  the 
layer  of  felt  between  the  rattan  and  leather 
makes  the  saddle  soft.  By  these  processes  of 
manufacture,  which  are  found  in  no  other  style, 
the  Mesinger  prevents  any  jjossible  injury  to  the 
rider,  and  is  perfectly  healthful  from  hygienic 
and  anatomical  standpoints.  This  saddle  is  well 
ventilated,  cool  and  handsome  and  is  meeting 
with  a  very  large  sale.  The  ladies'  model 
weighs  but  fifteen  ounces,  and  lists  at  I4.00. 

The  Cutting  Saddle,  made  by  Cutting  & 
Kaestner,  is  pneumatic  in  its  principle,  and  is 
therefore  light,  easily  conforms  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  rider,  avoids  friction  and  almost 
entirely  eliminates  the  tendency  the  ordmary 
saddle  has  of  bouncing.  It  does  for  the  rider 
indeed  what  the  pneumatic  does  for  the  machine, 
reduces  vibration  to  a  minimum. 

The  King  O'Hara  Manufacturing  Company's 
saddles  are  of  aluminum  alloy,  in  several  styles, 
especially  designed  for  road  service  and  long 
distance  riding.  They  are  absolutely  adjustable, 
with  side  locking  device,  hght  and  strong.  The 
aluminum  King  for  men  weighs  thirteen  ounces, 
and  the  aluuiinum  Queen  for  women  weighs  but 
nine  ounces. 

In  the  Bunker  Saddle  the  supporting  plate  and 
attachments  are  of  the  finest  steel,  surfaced  with 
copper.  The  body  is  made  of  the  best  ooze  calf 
skin,  linen  lined  and  secured  between  the  sup- 
porting plate  and  an  interior  plate  ;  this  interior 
plate  is  padded  on  its  inner  surface  and  firmly 
bolted  to  the  supporting  plate.  An  inflatable 
rubber  case  forms  the  air  cushion  ;  this  case  is 
provided  with  an  inflating  valve  of  standard  size 
adapted  to  fit  the  ordinary  tire  pumps  now  in 
general  use.  The  various  designs  of  the  Bunker 
saddles  have  received  the  approval  of  the  highest 
medical  authorities. 

The  Duplex  saddle  yields  most  in  the  center, 
it  is  suspended  transversely,  from  side  to  side — 
that  is  the  first  radical  departure.  Under  pressure 
it  hollows  out  from  side  to  side  like  a  spring 
chair  conforming  to  the  natural  outlines  of  the 
body.  Secondly,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  not 
borne  at  one  or  two  particular  points,  but  the 
springs  are  so  bent  and  shaped  that  they  yield  in 
every  direction,  and  under  pressure  the  center 
loop  first  receives  the  weight,  as  that  settles 
down,  the  outer  or  large  loop  takes  its  proper 
portion  of  the  weight.  Thirdly,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  pommel,  not  to  sustain  any  weight, 
but  simply  and  solely  that  it  may  project  for- 
ward and  between  legs  and  keep  the  rider  from 
losing  his  saddle  sideways.  The  pommel  of  the 
Duplex  supports  no  weight — it  does  not  even 
touch  the  body.  The  hollowing  out  of  the  saddle 
under  weight  carries  the  pommel  downward  and 
away  from  all  contact  with  the  body.  It  is  shaped 
"full"  over  the  edges  so  that  after  being  ridden 
a  day  or  two  each  saddle  will  conform  to  the 
anatomy  of  its  rider. 

The  Felt  Saddle  Pad  Company,  of  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.,  have  introduced  several  styles  of  felt 
saddle  pads  to  overcome  the  jolt  and  chafing 
through  saddle  soreness.  These  pads  are  manu- 
factured from  all-wool  felt  of  fine,  firm  texture, 
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and  weigh  from  one  to  three  ounces,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  saddle  to  be  fitted.  Pelt  is  a  well- 
known  absorbent,  and  this  quality  prevents  the 
chafing  often  occasioned  by  the  hard  surface  of 
leather. 

The  Automatic  is  a  bicycle  seat  that  tilts  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  motion  of  the  leg.  It 
is  in  two  sections,  each  independent  of  the  other. 
It  is  the  only  seat  that  doctors  say  overcomes  the 
defects  and  dangers  of  riding,  such  as  chafing, 
numbness,  and  entirely  relieves  the  sensitive 
parts.  Fits  any  make  of  wheel.  Is  cool  and 
comfortable.  The  Prowler. 

RECORD   MAKING. 

The  speed  possibilities  of  the  bicycle  are  now  so 
nearly  approximated  that  the  future  breaking  of 
authentic  records  on  the  road  or  track  will  depend 
on  the  development  of  new  conditions.  The  volu- 
minous record  tables  of  the  present  system  (?)  of 
classification  will  continue  to  be  amplified,  each 
succeeding  year,  until  some  standards  shall  be 
adopted  for  the  various  distances,  paced,  un- 
paced,  and  in  competition,  under  unvarying  con- 
ditions and  proper  surveillance;  and  recognition 
refused  all  performances  which  fail  to  meet  these 
requirements.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
speed  possibilities  of  the  racing  wheel,  through 
improved  methods  of  pace-making  and  more 
scientific  track  construction,  are  limitless,  but 
certain  general  principles  of  mechanics  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  chief  of  which  is  that  machines  do 
not  create,  but  simply  accumulate  and  transmit 
applied  force.  In  cycle  racing,  the  excess  of 
force  on  the  pedals  is  changed  into  accelerated 
speed  of  the  bicycle — the  feet  are  working  on  the 
short  crank-shafts  for  this  purpose.  This  mo- 
mentum is  not  an  original,  but  the  expenditure 
of  accumulated  force — the  reservoir  of  which  is 
the  nerve  and  sinew  of  the  rider.  Again,  there 
are  vital  forces  and  material  forces  to  be  taken 
into  account  ;  the  former  tires,  the  latter  does 
not.  Wheels  and  gearing  do  not  tire  out  in  speed 
trials;  nerves  and  muscles  do.  An  ordinary  rac- 
ing man  may  exert  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth 
horse-power  for  a  time,  but  not  constantly  or  in- 
definitely. Theoretically  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
speed  of  material,  i.  e.,  wheels  and  gearing,  and 
the  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  human  en- 
durance. The  tendency  to  use  higher  gearing 
has  not  and  never  will  result  in  higher  speeds, 
for  every  fraction  of  an  inch  of  increase  in  the 
diameter  of  the  larger  sprocket,  requires  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  vital  force  at  each  revolution 
of  the  pedals,  and  the  only  saving  is  a  slight  one, 
in  lessened  friction  and  the  directness  with  which 
the  propelling  force  is  brought  to  apply  on  the 
rear  wheel's  sprocket. 

The  racing  wheels  of  to-day  are  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  can  be  expected  with  the  probable  per- 
manency of  the  present  time-proven  types,  and 
if  much  higher  speeds  are  to  be  attained,  it  will 
be  by  riders  of  more  strength  and  endurance 
than  those  of  the  present,  and  only  the  future 
holds  the  key  to  the  query  here  suggested. 

The  strictures  upon  the  present  chaotic  condi- 
tion of  American  records,  which  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared  in  these  columns,  have  referred 
more  especially  to  track  events,  which  are  held 
in  accordance  with  the  legislation  of  the  League 
of  American  Wheelmen,  and  under  the  immediate 
sanction  and  control  of  its  Racing  Board.     Road 


competition  has  never  been  recognized  by  the 
L.  A.  W.,  and  its  growth,  together  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  touring  branch  of  the  pastime, 
brought  into  being  the  Century  Road  Club  of 
America,  whose  methods  of  dealing  with  road 
records  have  been  very  satisfactory,  so  much  so. 
in  fact,  that  the  question  of  the  permanence  of  its 
present  jurisdiction  is  never  raised  and  competi- 
tors under  its  rules  have  been  taught  by  experi- 
ence to  consider  that  road  performances,  unless 
supported  by  trustworthy  evidence,  stand  no 
chance  of  receiving  credence  at  the  hands  of 
the  C.  R.  C.  A. 

Last  spring  the  road  records  committee  of 
this  organization  announced  new  rules  which 
defined  the  performances  there  after  to  be  re- 
cognized, as  well  as  the  conditions  govern- 
ing each  case,  and,  at  one  stroke,  American  road 
racing  was  placed  upon  a  firm  foundation.  In 
addition  to  records  between  well  defined  points 
regardless  of  exact  distances,  as  for  instance  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago,  or  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  only  the  following  are  now 
recognized,  viz:  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  50,  100,  200, 
500  and  1,000  miles ;  twenty-four  hours;  one 
year's  mileage,  and  the  greatest  number  of  cen- 
turies made  within  the  calendar  year. 

For  a  five  mile  record  a  two  and  a  half  mile 
course  may  be  used,  but  for  records  of  ten,  fif- 
teen, twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  the  course 
must  measure  not  less  than  five  miles  in  length; 
for  a  fifty  mile  record  not  less  than  ten  miles, 
and  for  records  from  one  hundred  miles  upwards 
not  less  than  twenty  miles. 

Timing  must  be  done  by  competent  persons, 
and  with  at  least  three  watches,  at  both  start  and 
finish,  all  the  watches  to  be  carefully  compared 
to  standard  time,  and  a  certificate  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  road  records  committee  as 
to  the  length  of  the  course  and  accuracy  of  tim- 
ing must  accompany  each  claim  for  record. 

No  distinction  is  made  between  paced, unpaced 
and  competitive  records,  the  aim  being  simply  to 
place  on  record  the  fastest  time  for  the  various 
recognized  distances.  As  a  final  precaution,  the 
burden  of  proof  as  to  the  genuineness  of  a  record 
rests,  in  every  particular,  with  the  claimant. 

Those  who  recall  the  record  breaking  of  five 
years  ago,  when  the  speediest  cyclists  in  Amer- 
ica were  endeavoring  to  cover  a  mile  in  2m.  15s., 
cannot  but  marvel  at  the  speeds  of  to-day.  Even 
five  years  ago,  a  mile  in  competition  under  2m. 
20s.  was  chronicled  a  marvel,  while  now  compe- 
tition miles  in  2m.  5s.  are  but  commonplace  per- 
formances; the  difference  is  mainly  one  of  im- 
proved methods  of  pacing.  Now,  competitors, 
even  in  novice  events,  expect  to  have  at  least  a 
pair  of  pacing  tandems;  race.s  between  the  cracks 
require  several,  while  the  elaborate  system  by 
which  records  are  broken  includes  tandems,  trip- 
lets, quadruplets,  and  a  small  army  of  riders  for 
pacing  alone.  It  is  even  an  open  question 
whether  or  not  scientific  pacing  does  not  detract 
from  the  interest  of  the  sport,  and  make  of  the 
competitors  merely  machines  following  the  pac- 
ing apparatus  until  the  last  quarter,  when  the 
race  is  decided  within  thirty  seconds  by  the  final 
sprint  alone. 

INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  international  cycling  championships  for 
1893  were  held  at  Chicago  during  the  World's 
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Fair,  the  following  year  at  Antwerp,  Belgium, 
and  last  summer  at  Cologne,  Germany.  At  this 
early  date  Scotland  is  actively  in  the  field  for  the 
honor  of  entertaining  the  speedn\en  of  all  nations 
at  their  next  gathering,  which  will  be  in  the  mid- 
summer of  1896,  and  there  is  a  similar  but  less 
pronounced  movement  in  Canada.  This  interna- 
tional tournament,  which  is  supposed  to  crown 
the  sport  of  the  year,  is  awarded  to  the  governing 
body  of  one  of  the  leading  cycling  countries  of 
the  world,  in  the  list  of  which  are  included  the 
United  States,  Canada,  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Scotland,  Ireland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Aus- 
tria, Switzerland,  Italy  and  Australia.  Held  less 
than  three  years  ago  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
quite  improbable  that  an  invitation  from  this 
country  will  be  presented  at  the  coming  meeting 
of  the  International  Committee  at  Antwerp. 
The  Continent  has  been  favored  twice  in  suc- 
cession, and  Australia  is  too  far  distant  for  a  fair 
representation  from  America  and  Europe,  and 
the  championships  will  undoubtedly  be  awarded 
to  the  British  Isles.  Scotland  is  making  extensive 
plans  for  the  entertainment  of  the  world's  racing 
representatives,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
land  of  Burns  will  capture  the  chief  racing  event 
of  the  coming  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
America  will  be  more  worthily  represented  abroad 
in  1896  than  in  1895.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  regret  that  while  our  racing  men  hold  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  all  records  for  cham- 
pionship distances,  our  only  representative  at 
Cologne  last  summer  was  Geo.  A.  Banker,  a  pro- 
fessional. Banker's  showing  among  the  foreign 
professionals  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and 
as  a  consequence  not  a  recognized  international 
championship  has  been  brought  to  these  shores 
during  the  present  year — a  fact  hardly  in  ka>  p. 
ing  with  the  unparalleled  expansion  of  the  sport 
in  America.  Zimmerman  was  abroad  nearly  all 
of  last  summer,  but  did  no  racing;  and  his  Aus- 
tralian trip  brought  no  cycling  laurels.  Let  the 
authorities  of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen 
see  to  it  that  the  greatest  cycling  country  in  the 
world  is  properly  represented  at  the  189C  Interna- 
tional Championships. 

THE   THREE-WHEELER. 

The  number  of  middle-aged  and  elderly  people 
who  have  become  devotees  of  cycling  is 
enormous,  and  from  such  we  often  receive  in- 
quiries as  to  the  comparative  advantages  and 
benefits  of  the  bicycle  and  tricycle.  The  latter  is 
used  extensively  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Thousands  who  do  not  now  ride  will,  we 
believe,  take  up  the  pastime  in  extreme  modera- 
tion, now  that  the  American  trade  has  added  the 
three-wheeler  to  the  regular  high  grade  models. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  the  "Duplex" 
model  by  R.  H.  Wolffe  &  Co.,  and  of  the  other 
three-wheeler. 

RIDING    IN-DOORS. 

In  anticipation  of  the  riding  season,  almost  at 
hand,  the  several  hundred  cycling  academies  of 
America  are  now  crowded  with  apprentices  in  the 
wheeling  art.  While  in-door  instruction  is  an 
excellent  thing,  and  often  indispensable,  it  is  far 
different  from,  and  can  hardly  be  compared  to, 
practice  on  the  road.  Given  a  straight-away 
course,  slightly  down  grade,  and,  on  the  road  or 
in  the  park,  the  competent  instructor  will  gener- 
ally teach  the  novice  the  subtle  arts  of  balancing 


and  steering  in  two  or  three  lessons,  and  the 
learner  having  conquered  his  steed  in  the  open, 
has  confidence  from  the  first.  To  the  in-door 
student,  road  riding  assumes  another  phase,  and 
its  mastery  is  often  comparatively  difficult  to 
acquire.  The  confidence  of  the  academy  is 
purely  an  artificial  one,  the  fickleness  of  which  is 
painfully  apparent  when  road  riding  is  first  as- 
sayed. A  finishing  course  on  the  road  l^efore 
dismissing  the  instructor  will  be  found  of  great 
value  in  spanning  the  chasm  between  gliding  over 
polished  floors  and  meandering  through  streets 
where  every  revolution  of  the  pedals  brings  a  new 
crisis  to  the  timid  tyro.  The  Prowler. 

THE  MILITARY  CYCLE. 
Major-General  Miles  is  evidently  determined 
to  test  to  the  utmost  the  availability  of  the  bicy- 
cle for  military  use.  The  Washington-New  York 
military  relay,  in  which  a  message  was  carried 
from  the  National  Capitol  to  the  metropolis,  a 
distance  of  238  miles  by  road,  in  less  than  twenty- 
two  hours,  was  run  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army ,  and  the  results 
were  entirely  satisfactory. 


R.    LINDSAY   COLEMAN. 

The  National  Board  of  Trade  of  cycle  manu- 
facturers have  elected  as  their  president  R.  Lind- 
sey  Coleman,  of  the  Western  Wheel  Works  ; 
first  vice-president,  R.  P.  Gormully,  GormuUy  & 
Jeffery  Mfg.  Co. ;  second  vice-president,  Geo.  H. 
Uay,  Pope  M'f'gCo. ;  treasurer,  Wm.  A.  Redding  ; 
secretary,  Joseph  McKee;  executive  committee, 
A.  G.  Spalding,  R.  P.  Gormully,  Geo.  H.  Day, 
Wm.  F.  Wilson  and  Joseph  McKee,  the  president 
and  treasurer  being  ex-o_fficio  members. 

The  National  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Amer- 
ican Wheelmen  was  held  at  Baltimore,  February 
ioth-i3th.  Sterling  Elliott,  Chief  Consul  of 
Massachusetts,  was  elected  president  ;  Charles  F. 
Cossam,  of  N.  Y.,  first  vice-president  ;  A.  Cressy 
Morrison,  of  Wisconsin,  second  vice-president  ; 
E.  S.  Hartwell,  of  Colorado,  treasurer.  For  the 
annual  meet  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  selected.  The 
most  important  public  business  transacted  was 
the  abolition  of  the  semi-professional  class  of 
racing  men  "B  "  by  the  very  comprehensive  in- 
terpretation that  "any  racing  man  not  an  ama- 
teur is  a  professional.''  This  return  to  the 
first  principles  of  sport  is  the  outcome  of  an 
agitation  which  Outing  instigated  and  has  per- 
sistently advocated.  We  welcome  it,  not  only  as 
a  success  to  our  persistent  efforts,  but  as  the 
passing  of  a  serious  menace  to  the  purity  of 
amateur  sport. 
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SKATING. 


AMATEUR  FIGURE  SKATING  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  eighth  annual  contest  for  the  award  of  the 
figure  skating  championship  of  America  was  held 
February  lith  and  12th,  at  the  Palace  Rink,  Lex- 
ington Avenue  and  107th  street,  New  York  City. 
The  ice,  manufactured  and  kept  in  condition  by 
artificial  process,  was  smooth  and  hard. 

The  rules  and  regulations  governing  these  an- 
nual championship  contests  are  as  follows  : 

The  ofificials  of  a  figure  skating  competition 
shall  be  three  judges  and  one  scorer. 

The  judging  shall  be  done  on  a  scale  of  points 
running  from  the  number  of  contestants  down 
to  o. 

"The  number  to  be  given  to  the  one  standing 
first  in  any  section  shall  be  that  of  the  number 
of  contestants.  Should  there  be  two  or  more  of 
equal  merit,  they  should  be  marked  the  same 
number  ;  and  the  one  coming  next  below  takes 
the  number  resulting  from  subtracting  the  num- 
ber of  competitors  above  him  from  the  number 
entered.     A  total  failure  is  marked  zero." 

A  fall  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a  failure. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  figure  each  judge 
shall  without  consultation  with  his  associates, 
mark  the  number  of  points  which  he  awards  to 
each  competitor. 

These  reports  shall  then  be  compared,  and  in 
case  of  disagreement  the  majority  shall  decide. 

The  scorer  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the 
points  allowed  to  each  contestant  on  each  figure, 
and  shall  post  them  on  the  bulletin  board  as 
often  as  the  judges  may  direct. 

In  deciding  the  relative  merits  of  competitors, 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  grace  and  ease 
of  position,  accuracy  in  skating  to  place  and 
ability  to  use  both  feet  equally  well. 

Competitors  before  coming  on  the  ice  will 
draw  lots  to  decide  the  order  in  which  they  shall 
skate,  and  shall  preserve  this  order  throughout, 
except  that  the  competitor  who  leads  in  each 
figure  shall  skate  last  in  the  next  on  the  pro- 
gramme, the  others  preserving  their  relative  suc- 
cession. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  any  competi- 
tor shall  not  have  skated  in  the  first  eleven  num- 
bers sufficiently  well,  he  may  be  retired. 

Any  competitor  refusing  to  skate  when  called 
upon  in  his  proper  turn,  without  a  reason  satis- 
factory to  the  judges,  will  be  ruled  out  of  the 
competition,  and  shall  leave  the  ice. 

The  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  judges  shall 
be  final  in  regard  to  all  questions  of  disqualifica- 
tions, interpretations  of  the  programme  and 
merits  of  the  competitors. 

PROGRAMME. 

The  object  of  this  programme  is  to  set  forth 
the  movements  of  figure  skating  so  as  best  to 
test  the  proficiency  of  skaters,  and  in  an  order 
that  will  economize  the  strength  of  the  contest- 
ants. The  movements  are  arranged  under  com- 
prehensive, fundamental  heads,  designed  to  in- 
clude everything  appertaining  to  the  art.  It  is 
to  be  understood  that  whenever  practicable  all 
movements  are  to  be  executed  both  forward  and 
backward,  on  right  foot  and  on  left. 

1.  Plain    forward   and    backward   skating  in 
various  ways. 

2.  Outside  edge  roll  forward. 


3.  Outside  edge  roll  backward. 

4.  Inside  edge  roll  forward. 

5.  Inside  edge  roll  backward. 

6.  Figure  eight  on  one  foot  forward. 

7.  Figure  eight  on  one  foot  backward. 

8.  Cross  roll  forward    in    field    and    eights, 
single  and  double  circle. 

9.  Cross    roll   backward  in  field   and   eights, 
single  and  double  circle. 

10.  Change  of  edge  roll  forward,  beginning  on 
either  outside  or  inside  edge. 

11.  Change  of  edge  roll  backward,  beginning 
on  either  outside  or  inside  edge. 

12.  Spread  eagle  on  inside  and  outside  edges. 

13.  Curvedangies — threes,  single,  double,chain 
and  flying,  beginning  on  inside  or  outside  edge. 

14.  Curved  angles — rocking  turns  from  out- 
•jide  edge  to  outside  edge,  or  from  inside  edge  to 
inside  edge,  forward  and  backward. 

15.  Curved  angles — crosscuts  or  anvils. 

16.  Grapevines,  including  Philadelphia  "twist." 

17.  Toe  and  heel  movements,  embracing  pivot 
circling,  toe  spins  (pirouettes)  and  movements  on 
both  toes. 

18.  Single  and  double  flat  foot  spins,  crossfoot 
and  two  foot  whirls. 

19.  (a)  Serpentines  on  one  foot  and  on  both 
feet ;   (b)  change  of  edge,  single  and  double. 

20.  Loops  and  ringlets  on  inside  and  outside 
edges,  single  and  in  combination. 

21.  Specialties,  embracing  original  and  pecu- 
liar movements. 

If  limited  as  to  time  the  judges  may  select 
what  is  thought  best. 

This  schedule  is  intended  as  a  guide,  as  well 
to  skaters  as  to  judges,  who  should  continually 
bear  in  mind  that  grace  is  the  most  desirable 
attribute  of  artistic  skating. 

The  contestants  were :  George  D.  Phillips, 
New  York  Athletic  Club  ;  Frank  P.  Good,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. ;  Herbert  S.  Evans,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Arthur  Keane,  New  York ;  A.  J.  Blanchard, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Lewis  Edwards,  St.  Nicholas 
Skating  Club,  N.  Y. ;  C.  A.  Trier,  New  Yorlc. 

The  judges  decided  to  omit  No.  21,  and  their 
decision  on  the  remainder  of  the  programme  was 
as  follows : 
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No. 
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W.  B.  Curtis. 
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SKA  TING. 


The  list  of  amateur  champions  is  now :  i886, 
contest  abandoned  ;  1887,  F.  P.  Good,  Brooklyn, 
L.  I.;  1888,  L.  Rubenstein,  Montreal,  P.  Q. ; 
1889,  L.  Rubensteui  ;  1890,  contest  abandoned  ; 
1891,  L.  Rubenstein  and  G.  D.  Phillips,  New 
York  A.  C,  a  tie;  1892,  G.  D.  Phillips  ;  1893,  J- 
F.  Bacon,  Arlington  B.C.;  1894,  contest  aban- 
doned ;  1895,  ^-  -D-  Phillips  ;  1896,  H.  S.  Evans, 
Boston,  Mass. 

IN   NEW   YORK   CITY. 

At  the  Palace  Rink,  Lexington  Avenue  and 
One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Street,  New  York 
City.     Course  8  laps  and  120  feet  to  the  mile. 

January  11,  3-mile  handicap  match — W.  T. 
Letts,  400  yards,  8m.  32s.;  J.  F.  Donoghue, 
scratch,  gm.  2|s. 

January  16,  and  18. — l-mile  race  :  trial  heats  ; 
first  two  in  each  heat  to  start  in  final. 

First  heat — G.  Boock,  Tarrytown,  3m.  2o|s. ; 
J.  Hemmingway,  Hoboken,  2. 

Second  heat — A.  B.  Sweezy,  New  York,  3m. 
133s.;  L.  P.  Wendel,  New  York,  2. 

Third  heat — H.  Grady,  New  York,  3m.  25^3.; 
F.  Johnson,  New  York,  2. 

Final  Heat — Sweezy,  3m.  5|s. ;  Hemmingway, 
2.  by  20  yards  ;  Boock,  3,  by  15  yards. 

January  25,  2-miles — W.  T.  Letts,  6m.  I5fs. ;  H. 
Sweezy,  2,  by  5  yards  :  S.  Philips,  3. 

January  31,  2-mile  handicap  match — W.  T. 
Letts,  220  yards,  6m.  22|s. ;  J.  F.  Donoghue, 
scratch,  2,  by  250  yards. 

Feb.  I,  I  mile —  S.  H.  Phillips,  3m.  is.;  A.  B. 
Sweezy,  2,  by  5  feet. 

Feb.  4,  I  mile — W.  T.  Letts,  2m.  46*3. ;  A.  B. 
Sweezy,  2,  by  100  yards:  S.  H.  Phillips,  3. 

ON    ORANGE   LAKE,    N.    Y. 

Jan.  18,  5 -miles — E.  Thomas,  Newburg,  i8m. 
49is  ;  B.  McPartland,  Verplanck's  Point,  2,  by 
2  feet. 

AT   ST.    PAUL,   MINN. 

Races  were  held  at  Aurora  Park,  Jan.  22nd  to 
27th.  The  track  was  about  6)/^  laps  to  the 
mile,  but  was  used  during  the  first  three  days 
at  6  laps  to  the  mile,  which  made  the  course 
about  270  yards  short  and  invalidated  all  the 
announced  times. 

Jan.  22,  running  long  jump  on  skates — ^J.  E. 
Andrews,  Stillwater,  Minn.,  17ft.  8in.,  and  in  a 
subsequent  exhibition  cleared  19ft.  4in. 

Jan.  23,  3  miles,  amateur  championship  of  the 
Twin  Cities — H.  Davidson,  St.  Paul,  gm.  26s. 

Same  day  and  ice,  2  mile  handicap — H.  David- 
son, scratch,  5m.  53^3. 

Jan.  24,  running  long  jump  on  skates — ^J.  E. 
Andrews,  19ft.  5in. 

I  mile,  open  to  the  State  of  Minnesota — G. 
Sudheimer,  St.  Paul,  3m.  7j^s. 

5  mile  handicap,  open  to  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota— T.  Thompson,  Minneapolis,  150  yards, 
15m.  2S. 

Jan.  25,  I  mile,  open  only  to  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota— Final  heat,  H.  Davidson,  3m.  27*3. 

5  miles,  open  only  to  the  State  of  Minnesota — 
J.  Nilsson,  Minneapolis,  i6m.  133. 

10  miles — ^J.   H.    McCuUoch,  Winnepig,    Man., 

33™-  5s- 
Jan.  26  ;  i   mile   exhibition — ^J.   H.   McCulloch, 

2m.  55  Ks- 

smiles — Finalheat  J.  H.  McCulloch,  9m.  46^3. 


Jan.  27,  I  mile,  boys  under  15  years — C. 
Kermey,  3m.  27s. 

One-third  of  a  mile,  girls — R.  Brenan,  i. 

LONG    JUMPING   ON    SKATES. 

Jan.  26,  at  Aurora  Park,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Public  exhibition  of  running  long  jump  on  skates 
— ^J.  C.  Andrews,  Stillwater,  Minn.,  21ft.  3in. 

AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIPS   OF   AMERICA. 

The  privilege  of  holding  the  ninth  annual 
meeting  for  the  decision  of  the  amateur  cham- 
pionships of  America  was  awarded  by  the  Nat- 
ional Amateur  Skating  Association  to  the  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  Winter  Carnival  Committee,  and 
the  races  were  held  under  the  management  of 
that  comn>ittee,  Jan.  27,  and  29,  at  Aurora  Park, 
St.  Paul.  The  course  was  6  laps  and  270  feet 
to  the  mile,  wih  corners  too  sharp  for  fast 
skating,  and  was  also  hardly  half  wide  enough 
for  championship  races.  The  manage-ment  was 
inexperienced  and  inefficient. 

Quarter  mile  :  first  round  ;  winners  of  each 
heat  and  second  man  in  fastest  heat  to  skate  in  final 
— Firstheat,  J.  Nilsson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  40|s. ; 
J.  Davidson,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  2  ;  O.  A.  Rudd,  o  ; 
F.  McDaniels,  Minneapolis,  o.  Second  heat,  H. 
Davidson,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  4i|s.,  G.  Sudheimer, 
Minneapolis,  2,  by  2  yards ;  T.  Thompson,  3  ; 
E.  A.  Pannell,  St.  Paul,  fell.  Third  heat,  J.  K. 
McCulloch,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  41s.;  L.  John- 
son, 2,  by  4  yards  ;  M.  Anderson,  3.  Final  heat, 
McCulloch,  39:^3. ;  H.  Davidson,  2,  by  a  yard  ; 
Nilsson,  3  ;  J.  Davidson,  4. 

I  mile— J,  H.  McCulloch,  3m.;  O.  Rudd,  2;  F. 
McDaniels,  3;  L.  Johnson,  o;  E.  Pannel,  o; 
T.  F.  Davidson,  o  ;  G-  Sudheimer,  o  ;  T.  Thomp- 
on,  o. 

5  miles— J.  H.  McCulloch,  15m.  2|3. ;  J.  Nils- 
son,  2,  by  4  yards;  F.  McDaniels,  3  ;  H.  David- 
son, 4  ;  O.  A.  Rudd,  o  ;  T.  Thompson,  o  ;  L. 
Johnson,  o  ;  M.  Anderson,  o  ;  J.  Davidson,  E. 
Pannell  and  G.  Sudheimer  did  not  finish. 

10  miles — ^J.  H.  McCulloch,  34m.  39IS. ;  F. 
McDaniels,  2  ;  O.  Rudd,  3  ;  L.  John  son, °o  ;  E. 
Pannell,  o  ;  J.  F.  Davidson,  o  ;  G.  Sudheimer,  o  ; 
T.  Thompson,  o. 

THE   AMATEUR    CHAMPIONSHIPS    OF   CANADA. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  for  the  decision  of 
these  championships  was  held  by  the  Canadian 
Amateur  Skating  Association,  February  i,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Montreal  Amateur  Athletic 
Association.  Course  a  quarter  mile  in  circuit, 
with  easy  curves  ;  ice  smooth  and  hard ; 
weather  snowy  ;  wind  fresh  ;  attendance  about. 
2,000. 

220  yards  ;  first  round  ;  first  two  in  each  heat 
to  skate  in  final.  First  heat,  J.  Nilsson,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  20is. ;  T.  Brown,  Shamrock 
Amateur  Athletic  Association,  2;  Second  heat, 
H.  Davidson,  Minneapolis,  21s.;  C.  E.  Green, 
Smith's  Falls,  2;  Final  heat,  Nilsson,  20is. ; 
Davidson,  2;  Green,  o;  Brown,  o. 

Half  mile,  boys  of  12  years  and  under — E. 
Higgins,  S.  John,  N.  B.,  i. 

Half-mile  backwards — H.  Davidson,  im.  5o|s. ; 

Half-mile,  J.  Nilsson,  im.  20|s. ;  H.  Davidson, 
2;  H.  Hulse,  3  ;  Nilsson's  time,  im.  2ots.,  now 
becomes  the  world's  fastest  amateur  record, 
supplanting  im.,  22s.,  by  J.  S.  Johnson,  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  25,  1893. 
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I  mile,  boys  of  15  years  and  under ;  time 
Innit,  3:30 — N.  Hill,  M.A.A.A.,  3m.  39s.  and  3m. 
45s.  At  the  first  attempt  the  time  limit  was  not 
reached,  so  the  judges  ordered  a  second  trial 
which  had  similar  result,  and  the  race  was  de- 
clared off. 

I  mile,  time  limit,  3:00 — J.  Nilsson,  3m.  lis.; 
H.  Hulse,  2  ;  H.  Davidson,  3.  The  time  limit  was 
not  reached,  but  the  officials  awarded  the  prizes. 


3-miles;  time  limit,  9m.  23s. — ^J.  Nilsson,  9m. 
lo^s, ;  H.  Davidson,  2;  H.  Hulse,  2. 

5  miles;  time  limit,  17  minutes — H.  Davidson, 
17m.  loSs. ;  J.  Nilsson,  2  ;  T.  Moore  quit  at  a 
quarter-mile.  Race  declared  off  and  prizes  with- 
held on  account  of  failure  to  reach  the  time  limit. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — W.  Irwin,  M.A.A.A., 
25^3.;  F.  Irwin,  2;    J.  McQuaig,  Beaver  Rink,  o. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 


SNOW-SHOEING. 


AT    MONTREAL,  QUEBEC. 

The  Argyle  Snow-shoe  Club  held  their  annual 
steeplechase  January  25,  the  course  being  from 
the  corner  of  Bourgeois  and  Wellington  Streets, 
Montreal,  to  Harvey's,  Lachine.  H.  Gowan, 
Quebec  A.  A.,  ih.  5m.  25s.;  W.  Gentleman, 
Argyle  S.  S  .C,  ih.  5m.  27s.;  F.  Noseworthy, 
Montreal  Garrison  Artillery,  ih.  iim.  42s. 

RACES   AT   QUEBEC. 

The  Carnival  races  were  held  February  I. 
100  yards,  local — A.  Swift,  13s. 


100  yards,  best  2  in  3  heats — ^J.  Paris,  Montreal, 
won  2  straight  heats  in  I2|s.  and  I24s. 

100  yards  championship — ^J.  Paris,  I2is. 

Quarter-mile  championship — ^J.  Paris,  im. 
293s. 

Quarter-mile — R.  H.   Davis,  Lachine,    ini.  30s. 

Half-mile,  local — F.  Thompson,  3m.  25s. 

Half-mile — R.  H.  Davis,  3m.  los. 

i-mile — R.  H.  Davis,  6m.  31s. 

120-yard  hurdle  race,  local — A.  Swift. 

120-yard  hurdle  race,  championship  of  Canada 
— E.  J.  MacMahon. 


CURLING. 


IN   HOBOKEN,  N.    J. 


In  the  covered  rink  of  the  Thistle  Curling 
Association. 

Jan.  8,  6-rink  .  match.  Stonecutters,  112; 
Stonesetters,  88. 

Same  day,  2-rink  match.  Manhattan  Curling 
Club,  32;  Thistle  Curling  Club,  22. 

Same  day,  2-rink  match.  John  o'Groat's 
Curling  Club,  25 ;  St.  Andrews  Curling  Club,  23. 

Jan.  10,  2-rink  match.  New  York  Caledonian 
Club,  24;  John  o'Groat's,  22. 

Jan.  13,  3-rink  match.  Caledonian  Curling 
Club,  42;  St.  Andrews  Curling  Club,  41. 

Same  day,  2-rink  match.  Empire  City  Curling 
Club,  28;  Jersey  City  Curling  Club,  21. 

Feb.  3,  3-rink  match  for  a  district  medal — 
Empire  City  Curling  Club,  51;  New  York  Thistle 
Curling  Club,  46. 

Same  day,  2-rink  match — Caledonian  Curling 
Club,  23;  Excelsior  Curling  Club,  17. 

January  15th  and  i6th — Twenty-fourth  annual 
match  for  the  Gordon  Medal. 

FIRST   ROUND. 

Rink  No.  i— Thistle  Curling  Club,  New  York 
City,  R.  Lander,  A.  Frazer,  J.  Watt,  T.  Watt 
(skip),  26;  American  Curling  Club,  New  York 
City,  W.  Meikle,  W.  Meikle,  T.  Sheridan,  G. 
Grieve  (skip),  8. 

Rink  No.  2 — Yonkers  Curling  Club,  T.  Wigey, 
J.  Brown,  G.  Colquhoun,  R.  Kellock  (skip),  19  ; 
Empire  City  Curling  Club.  New  York  City,  G. 
Lothain,  A.  Manwell,  J.  Connell,  J.  McNeil, 
(skip),  II. 

Rink  No.  3 — Caledonian  Curling  Club,  New 
York  City,  H.  Archibald,  H.  Archibald,  T.  Archi- 
bald, D.  Foulis,  (skip),  18  ;  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Curl- 
ing Club  J.  W.  Johnston,  H.  J.  Johnston,  V. 
Nye,  C.  Brown  (skip),  17. 

Rink  No.  4 — St.  Andrews  Curling  Club,  New 
York  City,  A.  Gillies,  F.  Dykes,  J.  Leslie,  G. 
Telfer  (skip),  13;  John  o'Groat's  Curling  Club, 
New  York  City,  G.  Waters,  J.  Mitchell,  G.  Bain, 
D.  McKaskill  (skip),  ii. 


Rink  No.  5— Van  Cortland  Lake  Curling  Club, 
P.  F.  Gilmartin,  A.  Pratt,  I.  Frazier,  G.  Frazier 
(skip),  25;  Thistle-Lackawanna  Curling  Club, 
Avoca,  Pa.,  D.  McMutrie,  J.  Moore,  J.  Hailstone, 
T.  Hailstone  (skip),  10. 

Rink  No.  6  —  Manhattan  Curling  Club,  New 
York  City,  B.  Jones,  W.  McKay,  T.  Wallace,  D. 
Ballantyne  (skip),  22;  Jersey  City  Curling  Club, 
R.  A.  McKnight,  J.  M.  Stevens,  J.  T.  Edwards, 
W.  D.  Edwards  (skip),  11. 

Rink  No.  7 — New  York  Curling  Club,  A.  F. 
Fulton,  A.  P.  Roth,  E.  Sheridan,  C.  S.  Ogden 
(skip),  15;  Long  Island  City  Curling  Club,  W. 
Meiklejohn,  J.  Ratjen,  A.  Morrison,  J.  Bersett 
(skip),  13. 

SECOND   ROUND. 

Rink  No.  i — Manhattan  C.  C,  24;  Yonkers  C. 
C.,8. 

Rink  No.  2 — Thistle  C.  C,  19;  Van  Cortlandt 
Lake  C.  C,  14. 

Rink  No.  3— New  York  C.  C.  17;  St.  Andrews 
C.  C,  13. 

Caledonian  C.  C,  a  bye. 

THIRD   ROUND. 

Rink  No.  I— Manhattan  C.C.,15;  Thistle  C.C,  14. 

Rink  No.  2 — New  York  C.  C,  25;  Caledonian 
C.  C,  14. 

FINAL  GAME. 

New  York  C.  C,  15;  Manhattan  C.  C,  13.  The 
regular  game  ended  in  a  tie  at  13  points,  and  in 
the  two  extra  ends  New  York  scored  2  points. 

January  15th,  2-rink  match,  for  a  district 
medal — Lackawanna  Thistle  Curling  Club,  Avoca, 
Pa.,  27;  Jersey  City  CurHng  Club,  26. 

Same  day  —  Empire  City  Curling  Club,  34 
points;  Lackawanna  Thistle  Curling  Club,  12. 

Januarv  i6th,  2-rink  match  —  Lackawanna 
Thistle  Club,  23  ;  Thistle  Curling  Club,  N.  Y. ,  19. 

January  17th,  2-rink  match,  for  a  district 
medal — Lackawanna  Thistle  Curling  Club,  37  ; 
Caledonian  Club,  New  York  City,  23. 

Same  day,  2-rink  match — Lackawanna  Thistle 
Curling  Club,  23;  John  o'Groat's  Curling  Club,  15. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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AT    RED    BANK,    N.    J. 

Jan.  8.  Ice  rough  and  covered  with  snow. 
Course,  a  triangular  2)A  miles  in  circuit. 

lO  miles  ;  Fourth  Class — Nancy  Hanks,  A. 
Haviland,    36m.;    Daisy   E.    Asay,   o;     Nip   and 

Tuck,    Hendricksen  and  Sutpheiis,    o; ,    F. 

Payne,  o;  Zip  C.  Burd,  upset. 

Jan.      20.    Wind    light    from    the    East ;     ice 


covered  by  two  inches  of  snow.  Course  from  a 
stake  opposite  the  club-house  to  Guion  Point, 
thence  to  Boyd's  Cove,  thence  to  starting  point 
— about  3  miles. 

Race  for  third  class  yachts,  6  miles — Zip,  C. 
Burd,  40m.;  Daisy  E.  Asay  and  Mecca,  C.  Curtis, 
did  not  finish. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 


GOLF. 


The  first  official  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
United  States  Golf  Association  closed  with  a 
record  which  confirms  the  sanguine  prophecies 
ventured  upon  a  year  ago,  when  that  oflficial  par- 
liament of  golf  came  into  existence,  and  the  com- 
ing season  opens  under  prospects  of  the  brightest. 
Beginning  with  the  modest  co-operation  of  five 
clubs,  the  Association  now  comprises  thirty-one 
of  the  most  important  clubs  in  the  States.  It  is 
without  debt,  the  rules  governing  it  have  been 
revised  to  every  one's  satisfaction,  and  harmony 
and  enthusiasm  prevail. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  on  the  8th  February, 
all  the  old  officers  were  re-elected  as  follows : 

Theodore  F.  Havemeyer,  president ;  Lawrence 
Curtis,  Brookline  Country  Club,  near  Boston, 
and  C.  B.  Macdonald,  Chicago,  vice-presidents  ; 
Henry  O.  Tallmadge.  St.-  Andrew's,  secretary, 
and  Samuel  L.  Parrish,  Shinnecock,  treasurer. 

Golfers  from  far  and  wide  were  represented  at 
the  meeting  by  delegates  from  Associate  Clubs — 
Newport  Golf  Club,  T.  A.  Havemeyer  ;  Country 
Club  of  Brookline,  Quincy  A.  Shaw  and  George 
E.  Cabot ;  Chicago  Golf  Club,  H.  O.  Tallmadge, 
proxy  ;  Shinnecock  Hills  Golf  Club,  Gen.  T.  H. 
Barber  and  Samuel  L.  Parrish ;  St.  Andrew's 
Golf  Club,  John  Reid  and  H.  O.  Tallmadge ; 
Philadelphia  Country  Club,  J.  F.  MacFadden  and 
L.  A.  Biddle ;  Tuxedo  Clulj,  Dr.  E.  C.  Rushmore 
and  Alfred  Seton,  Jr.  ;  Essex  County  (Mass.) 
Country  Club,  William  B.  Thomas  and  J.  W. 
Merrill  ;  Morris  County  Country  Club,  Ransom 
H.  Thomas  and  R.  H.  Williams  ;  Lakewood  Golf 
Glub,  Robert  Bage  Kerr  and  Jasper  Lynch  ; 
Myopia  (Mass.)  Hunt  Club,   S.  D.  Bush. 

Delegates  from  Allied  Clubs — Richmond  Coun- 
ty Country  Club,  George  Hunter  ;  Westbrooke 
Golf  Club,  John  M.  Knapp  ;  Lenox  Golf  Club, 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Kinnecutt ;  Knollwood  Country 
Club,  F.  A.  Walthew;  Paterson  Golf  Club,  Henry 
Hewat ;  Baltusrol  Golf  Club,  John  Farr  ;  Dykers 
Meadow  (Brooklyn)  Golf  Club,  Daniel  Chaun- 
cey  ;  Baltimore  Golf  Club,  R.  J.  White  ;  Fairfield 
County  Golf  Club,  J.  W\  Curtis  ;  Brooklawn  Golf 
Club  (Bridgeport),  W.  F.  Haviland  ;  New  Haven 
Golf  Club,  J.  T.  Wittelsey;  Oyster  Bay  Golf  Club, 
John  Weeks  ;  New  Brunswick  Golf  Club,  N.  T. 
Parker. 

The  clubs  not  represented  were  : 

Associated — Meadowbrook  Hunt.  Allied — Lake 
Forrest  (Illinois)  Golf  Club,  Palmetto  (Aiken,  S. 
C.)  Golf  Club,  Sadahquedah  (Utica)  Golf  Club, 
Agawam  Hunt  (Providence),  SVatervliet  (Troy) 
Arsenal  Golf  Club. 

The  selection  of  the  Shinnecock  Golf  Club 
links  as  the  scene  of  the  amateur  and  open 
championship  between  September  ist  and  15th 


instead  of  in  Octoljer,  will  meet  with  universal 
approval,  for  Shinnecock  has  a  complete  i8-hole 
course,  nearly  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  sup- 
plied with  every  adjunct  necessary  for  the  at- 
tractive features  of  the  game. 

After  selecting  the  course  for  the  amateur 
and  open  championships,  there  was  considerable 
discussion  as  to  the  method  of  playing  the  ama- 
teur event.  A  proposition  debated  was  to  have 
the  contestants  meet  on  the  first  day  at  36  holes, 
medal  play.  The  eight  best  scores  by  the  cards 
to  be  selected,  and  the  holders  to  play  18  holes, 
match  play,  on  the  second  day,  the  two  left  in 
to  meet  in  the  finals,  on  the  third  day,  which 
would  be  36  holes,  match  play.  It  was  decided 
to  leave  the  terms  of  the  event  to  be  arranged 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  but  the  feeling 
seemed  to  be  that  the  old  system,  18  holes, 
match  play,  and  the  finals,  36  holes,  match  play, 
will  not  be  changed.  The  open  championship 
will  be  36  holes,  medal  play,  and  the  women's 
championship,  18  holes,  match  play. 

The  selection  of  Morris  County  Clulj 
for  the  Women's  Championship  was  governed 
really  by  the  provision  which  Robert  Cox,  M.  P.. 
of  Edinboro,  had  attached  to  his  gift  of  a  ^1,000 
trophy  for  that  event — a  provision  inspired  by 
the  satisfaction  with  which  Mr.  Cox  played  upon 
those  links  during  a  visit  last  year  when  he  was 
tne  guest  of  John  M.  Chapman  of  Morristown, 
and  by  his  regard  for  the  ability  of  the  women 
who  had  created  that  club. 

It  is  expected  that  the  women's  championship 
will  be  played  over  the  nine-hole  course  at  Mor- 
ristown, and  not  over  the  full  eighteen-hole 
course.  The  short  course  resembles  the  links  of 
St.  Anne's-by-the-Sea,  England,  in  the  nature  of 
its  hazards  and  their  difficulties,  and  is  admira- 
bly adapted  for  women  golfers.  The  Shinnecock 
Hills  course  is  considered  to  be  the  best  in 
America  by  all  visiting  golfers.  The  rank, 
loosely  attached  grass,  the  sandy  soil,  and  the 
dunes  and  hollows  recall  the  sea  side  links  of 
Scotland  and  England.  The  amateur  and  open 
championships  will  test  conclusively  the  merits 
of  the  contestants  under  such  perfect  golfing 
surroundings.  The  length  of  the  course  is  4,347 
yards.  The  names  and  distances  of  the  holes  in 
yards  are  : 

"The  Mews,"  275  ;  "Belfry,"  265  ;  "  Crater," 
213;  "Plateau,"  220;  "  Bastion,"  151  ;  "Clois- 
ter," 256  ;  "  Long  Acre, "  348  ;  "Sandy  Mount," 
133;  "Windmill,"  204;  "Brae,"  226;  "Ben 
Nevis"  266  ;  "Knoll,"  287  ;  "Round  Top,"  200; 
"Lowlands,"  317;  "Eastward  Ho,"  333  ;  "  Pe- 
conic,"  250  ;    "  Dell,"  238  ;    "  Home,"  165. 

C.  Turner. 
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ATHLETICS. 


fIRST   REGIMENT   NATIONAL   GUARD    OF   MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

The  Athletic  Association  of  this  regiment 
held  games,  January  i8th,  in  the  South  Armory, 
Boston,  Mass. 

50-yard  run — Final  heat,  Eaton,  Co.  A,  5|s. 

440-yard  run — Holland,  H,  im.  3-^s. 

880-yard  run,  heavy  marching  order — Wilkin- 
son, C,  3m.  gis. 

i-mile  run — Murtagh,  A,  5m.  45s. 

Novelty  race  (run  50  yards  in  heavy  marching 
order,  to  wardrobe,  disrobe,  put  on  full  dress 
and  run  back  to  starting  point) — Yates,  D,  im. 

Company  team  race — Co.  A,  Andrews,  Cook, 
Eaton,  Bordman,  4m.  I3^s.  ;  Co.  H,  Reed, 
Vowles,  McGillavry.  Holland,  2. 

Running  high  jump — H.  Vowles,  H,  4ft.  Sin. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot — Huddleston,  29ft.  5|in. 

WORCESTER,    MASS.,   ATHLETIC   CLUB. 

This  club  held  open  amateur  games,  January, 
i8th,  at  the  Worcester  Rink. 

40-yard  handicap  run — Final  heal,  M.  C.  Gould, 
W.  A.  A.  A.,  7  feet,  and  R.  A.  Lohnes,  W.  A.  C, 
6  feet,  a  dead  heat  in  4|s.,  and  Gould  won  the 
run  off  in  4^s. 

600-yard  run,  novices— W.  A.  Forsaith,  W.  A. 
A.  A.,  im.  33|s. 

880-yard  handicap  run — R.  A.  Lohnes,  W.  A. 
C,  25  yards,  2m.  8|s. 

Half-mile  exhibition  run — T.  P.  ConnefF,  New 
York  A.  C.  and  Holy  Cross  College,  2m.  I3|s. 

I -mile  handicap  run — R.  Grant,  H.  A.  A. 
scratch,  4m.  53fs. 

Half-mile  team  race — Suffolk  A.  C.  ;  W.  D. 
Fuller,  J.  D.  Rorer,  D.  T.  McTaggart  and  J.  A. 
Stewart,  won  on  a  foul.  Worcester  A.  C,  W.  M. 
Hyland,  F.  R.  Albertson,  Lohnes  and  Bigelow, 
finished  first,  in  2m.  iiis. 

Pole  vault,  handicap — ^J.  G.  Fletcher,  W.  A. 
A.  A.,  I  foot,  9ft.  6in. 

BROWN    UNIVERSITY. 

Their  Athletic  Association  held  indoor  games 
January  25  th. 

15-yard  run — O'Brien,  '98,  2p^s. 

Pole  vault — Bullard,  '97,  gft."" 

Quarter-mile  walk — Sheffield,  '99,  2m.  38is. 

440-yard  run — Stockwell  '97,  im.  5is. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot — Smith,  '96,  36ft.  5in. 

Running  high  jump — McComber,  '96,  5ft.  gin. 

INDOOR    GAMES    AT    BOSTON,    MASS. 

The  Athletic  Association  of  the  Ninth  Regi- 
ment, N.  G.  S.  M.,  gave  an  open  amateur  meeting 
January  25th,  in  the  East  Newton  Street  Armory, 
Boston.  The  track,  marked  out  on  the  board 
floor,  without  raised  corners,  was  a  tenth  of  a 
mile  in  circuit. 

75-yard  handicap  run — Fnal  heat,  B.  J.  Wef ers, 
New  York  A.  C.  and  Georgetown  University, 
scratch,  7|s. 

440 -yard  handicap  run — Final  heat,  J.  F.  Pow- 
ers, St.  P.  L.  A.  A.,  30  yards,  53s. 

880-yard  run,  novices — Final  heat,  W.  D. 
Hubbard,  Massachusetts  Listitute  of  Tech- 
nology, 2m.  15s. 

i-mile  handicap  run — T.  P.  Conneff,  N.  Y.  A. 
C,  and  Holy  Cross  College,  scratch,  4m.  31SS. 


Military  team  race  (1,408)  yards — First  Regt. 
A.  A.  (A.  M.  F,aton,  G.  W.  Andrews,  J.  Bordman, 
Jr.  W.  J.  Holland),  2m.  56|s. ;  9th  Regt.  Co.  G,  2. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap — M.  F.  Sweeney, 
Xavier  A.  A.,  scratch,  5ft.  iiin. 

Military  tug  of  war — Final  pull,  Co.  A.  T.  J. 
Clements,  F.  J.  Clements,  J.  Hess  and  T.  J.  Sul- 
livan, I  ;  Co.  G.  2,  by  2^in. 

INDOOR    GAMES    IN    BROOKLYN. 

The  National  Athletic  Club  and  Company  F., 
47th  Regiment,  N.  G. ,  S.  N.  Y.,  joined  in  giving 
an  open  amateur  athletic  meeting  January  27th, 
in  the  regimental  armory,  Marcy  avenue,  Lynch 
and  Heyward  streets. 

60-yard  handicap  run,  open  only  to  the  National 
Guard — Final  heat,  W.  Dubois,  22d  Regt.,  i  foot, 
6|s. 

60-yard  handicap  run — Final  heat,  E.  Howard, 
Bay  Ridge  A.  C,  9ft.  6is. 

220-yard  handicap  run — Final  heat,  E.  Goeting, 
Brooklyn  High  School,  8  yards,  24is;  E.  P.  J.  Har- 
bordt,  23d  Regt.,  3  yards,  finished  first,  but  was 
disqualified, 

440-yard  handicap  run — E.  Howard,  B.  R.  A.  C, 
10  yards,  55is. 

880-yard  run,  novices — Final  heat,  W.W.  Smith, 
New  York  City,  2m.  i8s.  ;  W.  E.  Burns,  Berwick 
A.  C,  joined  in  the  race  on  the  second  lap  and 
finished  first,  but  was  disqualified. 

880-yard  handicap  run,  open  only  to  members 
of  the  National  Guard — Final  heat,  E.  Hjertberg, 
22d  Regt.,  20  yards,  2m.  I3|s. 

Half-mile  handicap  run — E.  J.  Hjertberg,  22d 
Regt.,  20  yards,  2m.  4s. 

I-mile  handicap  run— W.  H.  Gray,  Sylvan 
Harriers,  130  yards,  4m.  35fs. 

I-mile  relay  race,  championship  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard — 23d  Regt.,  Dubois,  Lichenstein, 
Dann  and  Harbordt,  3m.  4i|s.  ;  Co.  F,  47th 
Regt.,  Niell,  Young,  Dixon,  and  Scully,  2. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap — D.  A.  Reuss, 
Hamilton  A.  C,   i^in.,  5ft.  8in. 

YOUNG   men's    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATION, 
POUGHKEEPSIE,   N.  Y. 

This   Association    held   games    open   only    to 
members,  January  28th,  in  their  gymnasium. 
Standing  high  jump — Herr,  4ft.  3in. 
Running  high  jump — Bahret,  5ft. 
Standing  broad  jump — Bates,  8ft.  Sj^in. 
Running  high  kick — Bahret,  8ft.  2in. 
Bar  vault — Bahret,  6[t.  lin. 

TUFTS   COLLEGE. 

The  Athletic  Association  of  this  College  held 
games,  January  31st,  in  their  gymnasium. 

The  score  of  points  by  classes  was  as  follows  : 
1897,  27  ;   1898,  20  ;   1896,  18  ;    1899,  ^6. 

lo-yard  run — Clayton,  '98,  i|s. 

15-yard  run — Pierce,  '96,  2is. 

Standing  high  jump— Pierce,  '96,  4ft.  7^in. 

Running  high  jump — Pierce,  '96,  5ft.  6in. 

Fence  vault — H.  A.  Davis,  '97,  6ft.  6|in. 

Standing  broad  jump — Carpenter,  '99,  9ft.  gin. 

Rope  climb — Wells,  '98,  and  Titus,  '98,  tied 
at  8s. 

Putting  the  shot — Davis,  '97,  32ft.  5Y'5in. 
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ATHLETICS. 


NEW  JERSKY   ATHLETIC  CLUB. 

Their  first  indoor  open  amateur  meeting  was 
held  February  ist,  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  City.  Tlie  course,  marked  out  on  the 
board  floor  of  the  Garden,  was  a  tenth  of  a  mile 
in  circuit,  without  raised  curves,  and  too  slip- 
pery for  fast  running.  The  weather  was  stormy, 
attendance  about,  4,000,  management  efficient, 
and  competition  spirited.  The  programme  in- 
cluded two  amateur  championship  events  which 
are  described  under  a  separate  heading. 

50-yard  handicap  run,  with  72  entries;  12  heats 
in  first  trials,  two  heats  iti  trials  for  second  men; 
3  heats  in  second  round,  and  a  final — a  total  of 
18  heats — Final  heat,  B.  J.  Wefers,  Georgetown 
College,  I  yard  behind  scratch  S|s.  ;  C.  Kriess- 
ling,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  9ft.,  2 
by  4  ft.;  C.  E.  Blackburn,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 5ft.,  3  by  a  foot. 

Weter's  time  in  the  final,  5|s.,  for  51  yards,  is 
of  equal  value  with  the  amateur  record,  5^s.  for 
50  yards,  but  he  beat  the  pistol  about  4ft.  and 
can  make  no  valid  claim  for  record. 

220-yard  handicap  run — Final  heat,  W.  Cohen, 
N.  M.  A.  C,  8  yards,  251s.;  M.  P.  Lynch,  Bay 
Ridge  A.  C,  8  yards,  2,  by  2ft.  ;  B.  Sandford, 
N.  J.  A.  C,  6  yards,  3  by  a  foot.  Wefers  penal- 
zed  4  yards,  won  his  trial  heat  in  26|s.,  but 
could  not  work  his  way  through  the  crowd  in  the 
final  heat,  and  was  not  placed. 

Quarter-mile  run,  school  boys,  novices — ^J.  F. 
Holland,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  im.  3s.;  M.  Casey,  Catholic 
Institute,  Jersey  City,  2,  by  2  yards  ;  S.  Hild- 
burgh,  Drisler  School,  3,  by  a  yard.  The  winner 
was  protested  on  the  claim  that  he  is  not  a 
schoolboy,  and  is  in  business,  the  prizes  were 
withheld,  and  the  matter  will  be  investigated  by 
the  Gaines  Committee. 

Quarter-mile  handicap  run — G.  W.  Goldthwait, 
Princeton  College,  7  yards,  544s. ;  J.  Buck,  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J.,  7  yards,  2;  J.  M.  Gallagher,  G.  C, 
10  yards,  3. 

Half-mile  run,  novices — F.  Boardman,  Y.  U., 
2111.  14s.;  W.  H.  Fearing,  Jr.,  Columbia  College, 

2,  by  3  yards;  P.  Mackey,  New  West  Side,  A.  C, 

3,  by  2  yards. 

i-mile  handicap  run — E.  W.  Bedford,  Barnard 
School,  105  yards,  4m.  29s. ;  W.  T.  Laing,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  35  yards,  2;  M.  Reagan,  N.  W.  S.  A.  C, 
130  yards,  3;  W.  F.  Ryan,  Xavier  A.  A.,  105  yards, 
finished  first,  but  was  disqualified  for  fouling 
and  cutting  the  corners  ;  R.  B.  Hinkley,  Y.  U., 
90  yards,  finished  third,  but  was  disqualified  for 
the  same  reasons. 

220-yard  hurdle  handicap — Final  heat,  G.  G. 
Winship,  Mount  Vernon,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  15  yards, 
28|s. ;  C.  M.  Cohen,  New  Manhattan  A.  C,  8 
yards,  2,  by  4  yards;  S.  A.  Coombs,  New  Jersey 
A.  C,  6  yards,  3,  by  2  yards. 

I -mile  handicap  walk — S.  Leibgold,  Pastime 
A.  C,  scratch,  6m.  49|s. ;  M.  H.  Donovan,  Glens 
Falls  A.  C,  40  seconds,  2,  by  a  yard,  after  a 
tine  finish  ;  J.  A.  Ryer,  Yonkers  A.  A.,  45  sec- 
onds, 3. 

I -mile  bicycle  handicap — A.  Sayer,  Greenpoint 
Wheelmen,  75  yards,  2m.  46|s. ;  W.  A.  Barbeau, 
Riverside  W.,  scratch,  2;  W.  H.  Owen,  Green- 
wich W.,  scratch,  3. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap — S.  A.  W.,  Bal- 
tazzi.  New  York,  A.  C,  3;^in.,  5ft.  g^in-;  J-  T. 
Fitzgerald,  National  A.  C,  6_>^in.,  5ft.  6^in.  ;  T. 
Dixon,  St.  George  A.  C,  7)^in.,  5ft.  5in. 


Standing  broad  jump  handicap — W.  T.  Hamil- 
ton, unattached,  gin.,  9ft.  8^in.;  A.  P.  Schwaner, 
New  York  A.  C,  scratch,  loft.  5^ in.;  S.  K.  Ger- 
ard, Y.  U.,  6in.,  9ft.  loj^in. 

Standing  hop,  step  and  jump — E.  Gaisel,  St. 
G.  A.  C,  28ft.  3in.;  A.  P.  Schwaner,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
28ft.  2in.;J.  P.  Fitzgerald,  N.  A.  C,  28ft.  i>^ 
in. 

There  was  an  interesting  exhibition  of  fancy 
and  trick  Ijicycle  riding  by  Masters  Le  Roy  See 
and  Hugh  Simmons. 

THE   SUPPLEMENTARY    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  seventh  annual  contests  for  the  decision 
for  the  2-mile  steeplechase  and  lO-mile  run  were 
held  February  1st,  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  in 
connection  with  the  indoor  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Athletic  Club.  In  the  steeplechase  the 
obstacles  were  alternate  low  hurdles  and  brush 
fences. 

2  mile  steeplechase — W.  Orton,  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club  and  University  of  Pennsylvania,  lom., 
58|s. ;  J.  W.  Rumpf,  St.  George  A.  C,  2,  by  500 
yards;  E.  Hjertberg,  New  Jersey  A.  C,  quit  on 
last  lap  ;  G.  M.  Coates,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, quit  at  a  mile  and  a  half. 

lO-mile  run — S.  T.  Freeth,  Sylvan  Harriers, 
5Sm.  32|;  H.  Gray,  St.  George  Athletic  Club,  2; 
M.  J.  McCarthy,  Irish  National  Club,  3;  W.  H. 
Gray,  S.  H.,  o;  T.  P.  Conneff,  Holy  Cross  College, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  quit  in  sixth  mile;  C.  H.  Bean, 
N.  J.  A.  C,  quit  in  fifth  mile.  The  prizes  in  this 
race  were  withheld,  and  will  not  be  awarded 
until  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  has  thoroughly 
investigated  the  amateur  standing  of  S.  T. 
Freeth,  who  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  pro- 
fessional. 

BOSTON,    MASS.,    COLLEGE. 

Their  third  annual  indoor  games  were  held 
February  1st,  in  the  college  gymnasium.  The 
track,  marked  out  on  the  board  floor,  had  raised 
corners. 

The  score  of  points  by  classes  was  as  follows: 
1898,  48;  1899,  22;  1896,  5;  1897,  2. 

25-yard  run,  Preparatory  School — Final  heat, 
D.  J.  Quinn,  3|s. 

25-yard  run,  senior — Final  heat,  T.  McAllister, 

'99.  3|s- 

440-yard  run,  Preparatory  School — Final  heat, 
C.  O'Connor,  59|s. 

440-yard  run,  senior — Final  heat,  A.White, 
'98,  im.  IS. 

I -mile  run — T.  Miley,  '99,  5m.  20s. 

Potato  race — Final  heat,  E.  Granger,  '98,  35s. 

Team  race — Class  of  1896  beat  Class  of  1897 
by  default. 

Team  race — Class  of  1898  beat  Class  of  1899 
by  default. 

Team  race— Second  grammar  A  beat  Second 
grammar  B. 

Team  race — First  rudiments  B  beat  Third 
grammar  B. 

Running  high  jump — ^J.  U.  O'Hara,  '98,  5ft. 
iiin. 

Running  high  kick— -E.  Granger,  '98,  8ft.  gin. 

Three  standing  long  jumps — E.  J.  Granger,  '98, 
29ft.  ii>^in. 

Putting  i6-lb-shot— T,  Grady,  '98,  31ft.  5^^ 
in. 

W.  ii.  Curtis. 
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OUTING  FOR  MARCH. 


EQUESTRIANISM. 


Amateur  racing  in  this  country  has  suffered  of 
late  years  from  too  much  government.  It  would 
be  unjust  and  untrue  to  say  that  the  National 
Steeplechase  Association  and  the  National  Hunt 
As-iociation  and  their  predecessors  have  not 
accomplished  a  world  of  good  for  amateur  and 
cross-country  racing.  When  the  American  Pony 
Racing  Association  was  formed  in  1891,  steeple- 
chasing,  hurdle-racing  and  other  forms  of  the 
sport  generally  confined  to  amateurs,  were  in  a 
very  bad  state.  There  was  no  governing  body 
whatever  and  no  higher  authority  than  the 
stewards  of  each  meeting,  whether  such  a  meet- 
ing was  given  by  a  country  club,  a  hunt  club,  or 
any  other  body.  Consequently  a  few  unprinci- 
pled adventurers  had  everything  their  own  way 
and  plied  their  trickery  fearlessly  and  openly. 
Amateur  racing  was  considered  more  corrupt  in 
its  way  than  professional  racing,  as  indeed  it  was. 
The  American  Pony  Racing  Association  when  it 
assumed  the  management  of  such  meetings 
eradicated  many  of  these  evils.  The  following 
year,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Hunt  and 
Pony  Racing  Association,  the  work  was  con- 
tinued. Then  it  became  the  Steeplechase  and 
Hunt  Association,  and  finally  two  separate 
associations  were  formed,  the  American  Steeple- 
chase Association  and  the  American  Hunt  Asso- 
ciation. There  are  differences  over  the  extent  of 
their  authority,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  adopted  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Hunt  Association,  but  harmony  will  doubt- 
less be  restored. 

Whereas,  Under  the  agreement  entered  into  between 
the  National  Steeplechase  Association  and  the  National 
Hunt  Association,  the  authority  to  govern  and  control  race 
meetings  given  by  country  and  hunt  clubs,  or  approved 
members  thereof,  when  sanctioned  by  the  governors  of 
their  respective  clubs,  was  cont erred  upon  the  National 
Hunt  Association  ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  stewards  of  the  National  Steeplechase 
Association  propose  to  curtail  the  authoritjr  given  to  the 
National  Hunt  Association  in  accordance  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  stewards,  proposed  December  19th,  1895, 
namely — 

^^  Resolved,  That  section  i,  rule  3,  part  3  (page  6)  of  the 
Rules  of  Racing,  N.  S.  A.,  be  amended  to  read :  The 
National  Steeplechase  Association  will  not  license  meetings 
held  by  country  clubs  or  hunt  clubs  when  the  majority  of 
the  races  on  each  day's  programme  are  confined  to  hunters, 
galloways,  ponies,  hacks,  or  to  gentlemen  and  qualified 
riders,  leaving  such  meetings  to  be  conducted  by  the 
National  Hunt  Association"; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Hunt  Association  consider 
the  proposed  action  contrary  to  the  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  two  associations,  and  approved  by  the  Jockey 
Club,  April  8th,  1895,  and  an  inlringement  upon  the 
authority  vested  in  the  National  Hunt  Association,  and 
protest  against  the  proposed  change,  as  detrimental  to  the 
best  Interest  of  steeplechasing. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  to  the  Jockey  Club  and  the  National 
Steeplechase  Association. 

Outing  ventures  to  repeat  that  the  sport  has 
been  too  much  governed,  and  that  many  of  the 
rules  of  both  associations  are  cumbersome  and 
unnecessary.  For  instance,  the  distinction 
between  professional,  qualified,  and  gentlemen 
riders,  is  one  which  is  not  only  confusing,  but  is 
unfair.  There  can  only  be  two  classes  of 
jockeys,  amateurs  and  professionals,  and  the 
third  class  is  superfluous. 

Something  should  be  done  in  this  country  to 
establish  a  higher  standard  for  polo  ponies. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
judged  at  the  shows  upon  conformation  and 
breeding  as  well  as  upon  performance — ]:>rovided 
of  course  that  a  proper  standard   be  determined 


upon.  One  of  our  chief  national  characteristics 
is  the  desire  to  have  the  best  of  everything,  and 
surely  we  cannot  be  very  long  contented  to  use 
the  quality  of  polo  ponies  which  are  being  played 
in  this  cotintry. 

A  paper  entitled  "The  Roadster  in  Illinois," 
contributed  by  Daniel  J.  Campau,  and  read 
before  the  Illinois  Horse  Breeders'  Association, 
at  Springfield,  111.,  January  7,  1896,  touches  upon 
many  interesting  points  in  connection  with  the 
subject,  but  is  most  significant  when  it  raises  the 
question,  "What  is  a  roadster  ?  " 

Horsemen  have  generally  been  content  to 
assume  that  a  roadster  is  a  trotter  not  fast 
enough  for  the  track,  and  acting  upon  such  an 
assumption  they  have  devoted  all  their  energies 
to  breeding  race-horses,  consoling  themselves 
with  the  fact  that  if  the  colt  does  not  trot  down 
below  the  thirties  he  may  still  go  fast  enough 
for  a  roadster.  It  is  this  theory  and  the  practice 
of  it  which  have  brought  discredit  upon  the 
American  trotter.  Horsemen  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  a  good  roadster  of  an  acceptable 
type,  properly  broken  and  bitted,  is  worth  more 
than  a  poor  track  performer — in  fact  that  such 
animals  are  very  scarce,  and  that  their  owners 
may  ask  and  receive  their  own  prices  for 
them. 

But  the  question,  "What  is  a  roadster?"  is  still 
to  be  answered,  and  not  lightly  or  from  any 
single  standpoint.  It  is  easier  to  say  what  the 
ideal  roadster  should  not  be, namely, an  undersized 
ill  proportioned  and  artificially  gaited  animal. 
"  not  fast  enough  to  race."  There  is  abundance 
of  the  very  best  material  in  the  American  trotter 
from  which  the  ideal  roadster  could  be  bred. 
What  is  wanted  is  an  animal  that  can  travel  right 
along  on  the  road  pulling  any  vehicle  from  the 
light  buggy  or  road-wagon  to  a  runabout  or  sur- 
rey. He  shotild  be  able  to  do  a  turn  at  a  three- 
minute  gait  when  required,  show  style  and  action 
without  weights  or  other  artificial  devices,  should 
possess  a  true  open  gait  without  booting  of  any 
sort,  and  last  but  not  least  he  should  be  even- 
tempered,  level-headed  and  properly  bitted. 
There  are  not  many  such  horses  to  be  had,  and 
therein  lies  the  breeders'  opporttmity. 

Every  man's  fancy  iriust  dictate  which  strain 
of  blood  he  shall  employ  to  breed  roadsters,  and 
every  market  has  its  own  peculiarities.  It  is  safe 
to  say,  however,  in  a  general  way  that  no  better 
strain  could  be  employed  for  this  purpose  than 
the  Morgan  blood.  No  other  family  of  the  breed 
of  trotting-horses  possesses  to  any  greater  extent 
the  qualities  enumerated  above.  But  they  are 
not  confined  to  the  Morgans.  The  American 
trotting-horse  has  only  been  systematically  bred 
for  a  little  over  a  halt  a  century.  Now  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  we  have  developed  the 
greatest  horse  in  the  world  for  all  around  tiseful- 
ness.  We  have  been  inisled  into  breeding 
almost  entirely  for  speed,  but  the  error  has  been 
discovered. 

The  National  Horse  Show  Association  of 
America  has  issued  a  pamphlet  containing  the 
judges' awards  of  the  last  show.  The  summary 
of  prizes  shows  that  $29,560  was  distributed. 
There  were  275  exhibitors,  seven  less  than  in 
1894,  but  there  was  a  larger  number  of  entries, 
1,305,  as  compared  with  1,274  for  1894. 

Alfred  Stoddakt. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The  "Photographers'  Association  of  America" 
held  its  annual  convention,  last  year,  in  Detroit. 
Hitherto  the  amateur  has  had  Httle  interest  in 
those  meetings  ;  indeed,  at  the  present  moment, 
I  can  recall  only  one  case  where  one  of  that^ 
by  a  certain  class  of  photographers,  despised 
— body  became  a  member  and  exhibited  his 
work  ;  but  he  carried  oft"  the  prize  for  the  best 
landscapes.  But  the  antagonistic  class  is  either 
dying  out,  or  is  being  overruled  by  their  more 
sensible  brethren,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  reso- 
lution entertained  at  the  late  convention,  to  in- 
stitute a  class  of  associate  members  to  which 
amateurs  will  be  eligible.  The  next  convention 
will  be  held  at  Chautauqua,  where  I  hope  to  see 
a  large  number  of  amateurs,  both  as  visitors  and 
competitors,  quite  sure  that  such  intermingling 
will  benefit  both  classes. 

Here  is  a  story  with  a  moral  that  I  hope  those 
who  are  still  mere  button -pressers  will  take  to 
heart.  A  few  days  ago,  I  was  made  glad  by  the 
offer  of  a  friend  to  lend  me  a  large  number  of 
film  negatives  of  both  American  and  European 
scenery,  from  which  to  make  lantern  slides,  for 
which  I  have  an  insatiable  greed.  They  came, 
and  lo  !  not  three  per  cent,  of  the  lot  were  avail- 
able for  my  purpose,  or  indeed  any  other  pur- 
pose, unless  as  an  object  lesson.  What  makes 
the  matter  the  more  regrettable  is  that  my  friend 
has  the  artistic  faculty  well  developed,  has  learn- 
ed to  see  pictorial  effects  which  others  would  pass 
by  ;  and  the  image  on  the  finder  bears  a  pretty 
close  relation  to  that  made  on  the  film,  a  state  of 
matters  not  near  so  common  as  it  should  be  ; 
and  consequently,  so  far  as  selection  and  com- 
position goes,  the  negatives  are  nearly  faultless. 

But  he  is  merely  a  button-presser  ;  and  as  it 
is  impossible  for  one  who  does  not  develop  his 
own  exposures  to  fully  comprehend  the  limita- 
tions of  the  hand-camera,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  best  subjects  are  very  much  under 
exposed  and  the  rest  are  miserably  developed. 
They  are  generally  the  best  subjects,  because 
subjects  that  he  was  most  anxious  to  secure,  and 
even  when  he  had  a  suspicion  that  the  light  was 
not   quite   good   enough,   his    ignorance  of    the 


limitations  induced  a  belief  that  it  could  be  made 
all  right  in  the  development.  But  he  was  lean- 
itig  on  a  broken  reed.  Even  if  it  could  be  done, 
the  commercial  developer — the  IVe  that  "do 
the  rest" — cannot  do  it;  not  necessarily  from 
lack  of  ability  or  a  desire  to  do  the  very  best ; 
but  it  is  not  human  nature  to  give  to  the  nega- 
tives of  others  the  loving  care  and  patient,  per- 
severing manipulation  required  for  high-class 
work.  In  the  long,  long  ago  I  was  connected 
with  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  introduce 
dry  plates  as  a  commercial  article,  and  to  pave 
the  way  we  undertook  to  develop  the  negatives 
at  a  cost  of  two-thirds  the  price  of  the  plates. 
Again  and  again,  on  our  Saturday  outings,  I  ex- 
posed, side  by  side  with  some  of  our  customers, 
plates  from  the  same  batch,  on  the  same  sub- 
jects, and  for  the  same  time  ;  and,  in  spite  of  a 
determination  to  do  my  very  best  for  them,  my 
own  negatives  were,  in  every  instance,  better 
than  theirs,  and  often  so  very  much  so  that  I 
was  ashamed  to  show  them. 

The  professional  photographer,  working  on 
one  class  of  subjects,  under  ordinary  conditions 
and  with  practically  uniform  lighting,  may  pro- 
duce fairly  good  negatives  by  mechanical  devel- 
opment ;  but  landscape  exposures  on  an  endless 
variety  of  subjects,  and  under  ever-^'arying  illu- 
minations, require  special  treatment.  Tentative 
development  is  essential  to  good  work,  and  the 
full  value  of  that  can  only  be  reached  by  the 
photographer,  himself,  through  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  his  notes  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  plate  was  exposed,  and  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  effect  at  which  he  is  aiming. 

The  moral  is,  I  hope,  clear  enough.  Those 
who  simply  want  a  more  or  less  imperfect, 
graphic  memoranda  of  their  journeyings  may  be 
content  to  press  the  button  and  let  some  one 
else  do  the  rest,  but  those  who  want  to  make 
pictures  that  shall  give  pleasure  to  others,  and 
from  which  slides  or  enlargements  can  be  made  ; 
those,  indeed,  who  would  deserve  to  be  consid- 
ered units  in  the  photographic  fraternity,  must 
"do  the  rest  "  themselves. 

John  Nicoll. 


ROD  AND  GUN. 


FEED   THE   QUAIL. 

Many  a  better  parson  than  I  has  preached  more 
than  once  from  the  same  text.  "Feed  the 
Quail"  has  stood  more  than  once  at  the  head  of 
this  column,  yet  my  little  text  has  lost  none  of 
its  importance.  March,  the  unruly,  has  arrived, 
and  the  month  brings  with  it,  to  northern  covers, 
the  worst  of  weather  for  the  quail.  Sudden 
changes,  bright  sunshine,  bitter  cold,  howling 
winds,  may  be  expected,  and  they  mean  hard 
scratching  in  many  districts. 

Where  the  snow  lies  deep,  crusts  are  sure  to 
form,  and  crusted  snow  is  a  serious  matter  to 
Bob  White.  A  mild  day,  followed  by  a  severe 
spell,  may  leave  the  scant  remnant  of  natural 
forage  incased  in  ice.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs 
means  death,  or  semi-starvation  for  the  birds. 
Sportsmen  should  remember  that  since  the  first 
cold  weather  the  supply  of  seeds  and  other  food 
has    steadily    diminished.       The    available  food 


has  lost  much  of  its  nutritive  property.  Some 
ranges  which  six  weeks  ago  bore  a  fair  supply  of 
food,  have  now  been  so  closely  gleaned  that  the 
commissariat  has  about  as  much  good  cheer  as 
a  last  year's  bird's  nest.  In  many  sections  the 
birds  have  been  slowly  losing  strength  and  con- 
dition since  mid-winter.  Quail  diehard,  but  they 
will  die  if  a  famine  continues  too  long.  Just  at 
present,  when  the  most  trying  weather  finds  them 
in  poor  condition,  when  they  most  need  plenty  of 
nourishing  food,  nature  supplies  the  least.  A  few 
sacksof  grainscattered  through  the  covers  will  help 
out  the  survivors  of  the  bevies.  Paste  this  in 
your  hats,  you  fellows  who  haunt  the  club-rooms 
and  swap  lies  about  last  season — a  bushel  ot 
grain,  placed  in  the  right  spot,  is  worth  more  to 
the  quail  than  a  roomful  of  idle  talk. 

IMPORTED    GAME. 

Recent  attempts  to  introduce  capercailzie  and 
black  game  into   our  northeastern  forests  appear 
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OUTING  FOR  MARCH. 


to  have  resulted  in  disastrous  failure.  This  dis- 
mal result  cannot  be  attributed  to  neglect  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  imported 
birds,  but  rather  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
task,  or  to  an  unfortunate  choice  of  methods  in 
attempting  to  carry  it  out.  In  my  opinion,  no 
attempt  to  breed  capercailzie  and  black  game  in 
pens,  no  matter  how  large,  will  ever  produce 
enough  healthy  young  stock  to  repay  the  expen- 
diture of  money  and  time.  Both  of  these  birds 
would  be  most  desirable  additions  to  our  list  of 
game  ;  they  are  large,  handsome,  and  hardy 
under  just  such  climalic  conditions  as  prevail  in 
our  northeastern  wilds,  where  the  growths  and 
foods  are  suitable.  But  both  capercailzie  and 
black  game  are  by  nature  wild  and  free  rangers, 
and  not  at  all  likely  either  to  preserve  their  health 
or  to  produce  a  profitable  return  behind  the  wires 
of  any  form  of  cage. 

A  wiser  procedure  would  be  to  secure  a  useful 
number  of  the  birds,  and,  in  moderate  weather, 
turn  them  loose  in  the  forest  where  they  would 
be  least  liable  to  molestation.  All  things  con- 
sidered, perhaps  one  of  the  big  preserves  would 
be  the  best  ground  for  future  experiments.    There 


the  foreigners  would   be  safe  from  the  gun,  and, 

if  they  did  as  well  as  they  should,  their  progeny 
would  gradually  spread  to  other  suitable  grounds 
where  sportsmen  who  cannot  afford  preserves 
might  eventually  have  some  fun  with  them.  But 
wherever  planted,  the  birds  should  be  set  free 
as  soon  as  possible  after  they  reach  this  country. 
Capercailzie  and  black  game  require  treatment 
different  from  that  which  has  proved  successful 
in  the  case  of  the  Mongolian  pheasant.  The  lat- 
ter takes  kindly  enough  to  confinement,  breeds 
freely,  and  has  already  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  adapt  himself  to  Yankee  conditions.  Pheasant 
shooting,  to  a  limited  extent,  has  already  a  place 
among  the  sports  of  widely  separated  States. 
Quite  recently  a  shipment '  of  pheasants  has 
reached  Vermont  and  there  should  be  no  serious 
difficulty  in  firmly  establishing  them  in  that  State. 
The  members  of  the  Fish  and  Game  League  are 
enthusiastic  workers,  and  in  addition  to  pheas- 
ants, they  intend  to  introduce  ptarmigan.  Suc- 
cess to  them  !  The  pretty  white  grouse  should 
find  plenty  of  congenial  haunts  upon  Vermont's 
bald-headed  mounts. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 


KENNEL. 


The  New  England  Beagle  Club's  first  futurity 
stake  closed  with  thirty-seven  nominations. 

The  United  States  Field  Trials  Club's  trials 
began  at  West  Point,  Miss.,  February  3d.  The 
weather  on  the  opening  day  'svas  favorable  and 
some  excellent  work  was  done.  The  first  event 
was  the  Pointer  Derby,  which  had  ten  starters. 
The  winner  was  Charlottesville  Kennel's  o.  and 
w.  bitch  India  ;  second,  same  owner's  b.  and  w. 
dog  Nabob  ;  third,  J.  H.  Johnson's  b.  and  w.  dog 
Ripsaw ;  fourth,  F.  R.  Hitchcock's  Tory  Jessa- 
mine ;  fifth,  N.  Depauw's  1.  and  w.  bitch  Sister 
Sue.  Messrs.  A.  Morrilton  and  T.  Sturges  offici- 
ated as  judges.  India  did  very  clean  work,  and 
her  victory  was  well  deserved. 

Rain  during  the  night  left  the  ground  in  poor 
condition  for  the  second  day's  work,  and  early 
in  the  afternoon  more  rain  necessitated  a  post- 
ponement of  the  trials.  The  Setter  Derby  was 
won  by  F.  R.  Hitchcock's  1.  and  w.  dog  Tory 
Fashion;  second,  H.  R.  Edwards'  b.  w.  and  t. 
dog  Harwick;  third,  H.  B.  Ledbetter's  b.  w.  and 
t.  dog  Marie's  Sport;  fourth,  R.  B.  Morgan's  b. 
w.  and  t.  dog  Bob  Taylor;  fifth,  R.  V.  Fox's  b.  w. 
and  t.  bitch  Accelerando. 

The  All-Age  Pointer  Stake,  began  on  the  6th, 
was  finished  the  following  morning.  Many  of 
the  candidates  were  in  fine  form,  and  some  fault 
was  found  with  the  decisions.  The  winner  was 
Charlotteville  Kennel's  Tippoo  ;  second,  H.  K. 
Deveraux's  Tamarack  Jr. ;  third,  T.  T.  Ashford's 
Von  Gull;  fourth  N.  T.  Depauw's  Jingo;  fifth, 
Geo.  J.  Gould's  Ightfield  Diana. 

The  All-Age  Setter  Stake  was  finished  on  the 


8th.  The  winner  was  Norvin  T.  Harris'  Tony 
Boy  ;  second,  F.  R.  Hitchcock's  Tory  Dotlet ; 
third,  same  owner's  Tory  Fasliion  ;  fourth,  H. 
Ames'  Lady  Mildred;  fifth,  R.  V.  Fox's  Tony's 
Gale.  The  awards  did  not  please  a  number  of 
those  interested. 

The  much  talked  of  Champion  Stake  was  con- 
cluded February  12th.  Eleven  dogs  started,  but 
the  work  done  hardly  came  up  to  expectations. 
The  winner  was  Avent  and  Hitchcock's  English 
setter  dog  Count  Gladstone  IV. 

The  Toledo  Fancier's  Association's  inaugural 
bench  show,  at  Toledo,  O.,  was  a  gratifying 
success.  Mrs.  J.  V.  Newton  judged  pugs ;  Vet- 
eran Jno.  Davidson  judged  the  other  classes. 
Mrs.  A.  Lee  was  superintendent.  The  prospect 
is  most  encouraging-,  and  already  the  Association 
is  discussing  an  A.  K.  C.  show  for   next  year. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Field  Trial  Club's  thirteenth 
annual  trials,  run  at  Bakersfield,  CaL,  were  about 
as  good  as  any  in  the  history  of  the  club.  The 
judges  were  Messrs.  D.  M.  Pyle,  A.  Jackson  and 
C.  M.  Post.  The  Pacific  Derby,  for  pointers  and 
setters,  had  seven  starters,  and  resulted  as 
follows :  First,  J.  H.  Schumacher's  1.  and  w. 
setter  bitch  Rowena;  second,  J.  W.  Keene's  b.  w. 
and  t.  setter  dog  San  Carlos  ;  third,  R.  K.  Gar- 
diner's 1.  and  w.  setter  bitch  Peach  Mark. 

The  Pacific  Stakes,  pointers  and  setters,  all 
ages,  had  eight  starters.  First,  H.  G.  Edward's 
o.  and  w.  setter  dog  Nimrod  ;  second,  B.  J. 
Baum's  b.  and  w.  pointer  dog  Glenbeigh  Jr. ; 
third,  J.  E.  Terry's  o.  and  w.  setter  dog  Orion. 

Damon. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.  H.  G. — There  are  no  time  allowances  in 
canoe  races. 

A.  H.  N. — Winter  training  is  not  desirable.  A 
reasonable  amount  of  skating  and  cross-country 
walking  will  show  belter  results  than  any  attempt 
at  retrular  winter  training-. 


A.  J.  W. — An  excellent  developer  is  as  follows: 

Metal 20  grains. 

Sodium  sulphate 80       " 

"         carbonate.  .  .  50        " 

Potassium  bromide 20        " 

Water.    10  ounces. 


THE   MARCH   OF   PROGRESS. 

Algy  :  What  is  this  I  heah  about  using  bicycles 
instead  of  horses  at  the  hunt  ? 

Cholly  :  Gweat  impwovement  —  deah  boy  — 
gweat  impwovement !  The  man  with  the  anise- 
seed  bag  will  take  the  best  roads,  and  there  won't 
be  any  trouble  with  nahsty  fences. — Puck. 

Little  Girl  (Jo  her  matiwia') :  What  is  a  dead 
letter,  please? 

Mamma  :  One  that  has  been  given  to  your  father 
to  post. — Household  Words. 

HIS   ATTENTIVE   WIFE. 

"Is  Giddiboy's  wife  attentive  to  him  ?  "  "Very; 
she's  had  two  private  detectives  watching  him  for 
weeks." — The  Spotter^  hi  Tozun  Topics. 

A   PNEUMATIC   THOUGHT. 

We  tread  an  evolutionary  age, 

So  full  of  strange  and  startling  rumors  ! 

The  last^this  fast  bicycle  rage 
Is  wheeling  women  into  bloomers. 

• — S.  D.  a.,  in  jfudge. 

Allen  was  boasting  on  his  return  from  grand- 
ma's of  his  many  exploits  while  in  the  country 
this  summer.  "Johnnie,"  he  declared,  "I  rode 
old  Dan  every  day."  "But  I  rode  a  mule," 
chimed  Johnnie  triumphantly.  "Pshaw!  that's 
nothing,"  cried  Allen  in  disgust.  "Why,  I  rode 
horseback' on  a  pig-" — Norristorvn  Herald. 

hobson's  choice. 
"Oh,  I  am  single  from  choice,"  said  she, 

In  a  low  and  winning  voice. 
But  she  glared  at  the  speaker  savagely 

When  he  asked  her  "From  whose  choice  ?  " 

—Judge. 

NOT   ABOVE   THE    COMMON    LEVEL. 

Briggs  :  What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  Sandstone? 
Griggs  :  Well,   he  is  the   kind  of   a  man  who 
thinks  his  wheel  is  better  than  any  other. 

Briggs  :  I  see  !    Just  an  average  man.- — Puck. 

DOUBTFUL. 
"I  SEE  that  you  are  going  away,  old  man.    Are 
you  going  for  good?"     "I  don't  know;  I  am 
going  to  get  married." — The  Trembler,  in  Town 
Topics. 


perverted   PROVERBS. 

A  pitcher  that  goes  too  often  into  the  box  gets 
knocked  out. 

Politics  makes  the  mayor  go. 

A  hit  in  time  will  often  save  the  nine. 

It  is  a  wise  editor  who  knows  his  own  paragraph 
after  it  has  been  appropriated  and  rewritten  by 
another  humorist. 

Spare  the  fishing-rod  and  spoil  the  boy. 

A  defeated  candidate  never  dreads  another 
nomination. 

There  is  many  a  slip  betwixt  the  nomination 
and  the  election.  —  The  Philosopher,  in  Town 
Topics. 

NOT    A    necessary   ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

"Wonderfully  active  old  fellow,  that  man 
Binks,"  said  De  Eff.  "He  told  me  that  his  legs 
were  so  limber  he  could  kick  himself  in  the  back. 
I  couldn't  do  that— and  I'm  not  half  his  age." 

"You  don't  need  to,''  said  Hawkins.  "Almost 
anybody  would  be  glad  to  do  it  for  you." — Judge. 

PROOF   positive. 

Gladys  :  What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you 
leave  college  ? 

Tom  :  Oh,  live  on  my  income,  I  guess. 

Gladys  :  A  man  as  clever  as  you  might  do 
something  to  prove  his  cleverness. 

Tom  :  Living  on  my  income  would  prove  me 
one  of  the  cleverest  financiers  of  the  age. — Life. 

so   SHOULD   WE. 

Macsizzle  :  These  are  the  days  of  invention. 
I  see  the  latest  thing  now  is  a  horseless  carriage. 

Vansock  {feelingly^ :  What  I  should  like  so  see 
invented  would  be  a  hackdriverless  hack. — Puck. 

"  What  a  charming  woman  !  Is  she  rich?"  "A 
hundred  thousand  a  year — in  real  estate."  "The 
deuce  you  say!  And  where's  her  husband?" 
"Under  the  real  estate." — Journal  Amusant. 

HER    DIFFICULTY. 

Mrs.  Exclusyvve  :  I  wish  you  wouldn't  intro- 
duce me  to  any  more  people  by  the  name  of  Smith. 

Mr.  Exclusyvve  :  Why  not,  my  dear  ? 

Mrs.  Exclusivve  :  I  find  so  much  trouble  in  for- 
getting their  names. — The  Freak,  in  Town  Topics, 


"  The  Pheasant"  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
valuable  '-Fur  and  Feather  Series,"  which  in- 
cludes "The  Grouse,"  and  "The  Partridge." 
Other  promised  volumes  are  "  The  Hare,"  "  The 
Rabbit,"  and  "Wild  Fowl."  Competent  writers 
treat  of  the  natural  history,  the  shooting  and  the 
cooking  of  the  game  described,  and  the  series, 
which  is  superbly  illustrated,  should  be  in  every 
sportsman's  library. 

In  "North  American  Shore  Birds,"  Daniel 
Giraud  Elliot  presents  a  mass  of  information  about 
many  little  known  species.  For  the  naturalist 
and  sportsman  it  is  the  best  reference  book  we 
have  seen.  Seventy-four  illustrations  portray 
the  birds  described  in  their  most  characteristic 
attitudes. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Caribou  Shooting  in  New- 
foundland, "  S.  T.  Davis,  M.  D.,  presents  much 
practical  information,  which  should  prove  useful 
to  any  one  contemplating  a  visit  to  the  deer 
ranges  of  England's  oldest  colony. 

"  Cruising  among  the  Caribbees,"  by  Charles 
Augustus  Stoddard,  is  the  record  of  summer  days 
in  winter  months,  by  the  accomplished  editor  of 
the  New  York  Observer,  in  that  rapidly  develop- 
ing tourist  district,  the  islands  of  the  Spanish 
main.  The  work  of  Mr.  Stoddard  is  erudite  with- 
out being  prosaic,  and  practical  without  the  cate- 
gorical dryness  of  the  ordinary  guide  book,  and 
the  traveler  over  the  route  of  the  Quebec  S.  S. 
Company  will  require  no  other.  What  they  have 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  somewhat  exact- 
ing modern  cruiser  he  has  described  in  terms 
which  increase  even  the  allurements  of  the 
Caribbees. 

"  Half  Round  the  World."  by  Oliver  Optic. 
This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  third  series  of 
the  " AU-over-the-World  Library."  It  is  the 
author's  intention  to  conduct  the  readers  of  this 
entertaming  series  "around  the  world."  As  a 
means  to  this  end,  the  hero  of  the  story,  Louis 
Belgrave,  a  young  millionare,  purchases  a  steam- 
er which  he  names  The  Guardian  Mother,  and, 
with  a  number  of  guests,  she  proceeds  on  her 
voyage.  In  the  present  volume  the  vessel  sails 
from  the  Nickobar  Islands  to  Rangoon,  down  the 
coast  of  Burma  and  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  the 
islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo.  A  space 
on  the  promenade  deck  had  been  fitted  up  as  a 
conference  room  in  which  matters  of  interest 
were  discussed  and  much  information  imparted 
in  regard  to  the  countries  visited.  While  con- 
veying this  useful  knowledge,  Mr.  Adams  never 
loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  young  people  ex- 
pect from  him  an  interesting  story,  full  of  excit- 
ing incident,  and  this  element  is  supplied  by  the 


adventures  of  the  few  young  men  of  the  party  on 
the  vessel,  as  well  as  at  the  various  points  visited. 

"The  Boy  Officers  of  1812,"  by  Everett  T. 
Tomlinson.  The  author  endeavors  in  this,  as  in 
the  previous  volumes  of  the  series,  not  merely  to 
tell  a  story,  but  to  lead  his  young  readers  into  a 
correct  conception  of  the  times  and  men.  The 
section  of  our  country  where  the  scene  is  laid  is 
full  of  history  and  tradition,  and  Dr.  Tomlinson, 
from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  territory  and 
its  inhabitants,  has  abundant  material  for  an  in- 
tensely interesting  series.  The  further  adven- 
tures of  the  Field  and  Spicer  boys  furnish  the 
theme  for  the  "Boy  Officers,"  and,  without  de- 
parting from  historical  truth,  the  author  finds 
enough  of  interest  and  excitement  to  satisfy  any 
boy  or  girl.  The  boys  continue  their  scouting 
expeditions  and  also  participate  in  several  en- 
gagements, in  which  they  acquit  themselves  with 
great  bravery  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
superiors.  Among  the  more  exciting  events 
brought  into  the  narrative  are  the  expedition 
against  Toronto,  the  attack  on  Sackett's  Harbor, 
the  defence  of  Fort  Meigs,  Perry's  Victory,  etc., 
which  are  described  in  a  manner  which  will  stir 
the  blood  and  arouse  patriotic  feeling. 

"Young  Master  Kirke."  By  Penn  Shirley. 
All  the  young  folks  will  remember  the  "Miss 
Weezy  Stories,"  by  Penn  Shirley,  who  is  a  sister 
of  Sophie  May,  and  shares  with  her  sister  in  a 
genius  for  interesting  the  children.  All  of  the 
Rovve  family  appear  in  the  new  volume.  Although 
somewhat  older,  the  children  are  still  full  of  life, 
vigor  and  fun.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  new  and 
interesting  country,  the  family  being  located  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  surroundings  are  so 
different  from  their  Massachusetts  home,  and 
where  they  find  unlimited  opportunities  for  new 
and  varied  experiences.  Kirke,  the  hero  of  the 
story,  still  retains  his  impetuosity  and  faculty  for 
getting  into  trouble,  while  Weezy  continues  her 
bright  and  funny  remarks.  In  their  new  abode 
they  make  many  pleasant  acquaintances,  and  the 
narrative  of  their  sayings  and  doings  is  one  of 
the  best  the  author  has  written. 

"Little  Daughter,"  by  Grace  Le  Baron,  is 
the  second  of  -'The  Hazlewood  Stories."  Its 
author's  name  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
synonym  for  all  that  is  good,  and  pure,  and  whole- 
some, in  the  children's  world  of  books. 

The  story  of  "  Little  Daughter  "  is  one  of  moral 
teaching  and  general  instruction,  so  interwoven 
with  incidents  of  pleasure  as  to  make  it  of  interest 
to  older  readers  as  well  as  the  children.  It  tells 
of  the  child  life  of  a  girl,  and  shows  that  little 
people  not  only  have  a  place  but  an  influence  in 
the  world,  and  much  good  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  little  word  of  kindness. 
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